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There are two interesting, not to 
say vital, questions concerning our 
Christianity: What is its Aim? How 
is that Aim to be attained? 


The Biblical answer to the first 
question, What is the Aim of Chris- 
tianity? is, Salvation from Sin: 

“Christ Jesus 

The Aim of came into. the 

The Gospel world to save 

: sinners” (1 Tim. 

ina? seevalso Matt. i. 21). It 7as- 


sumes that man is a lost sinner, and 
that there is no hope for him except 
through deliverance from sin and its 
disastrous consequence, in the way 
revealed by God in the Scriptures, 
i.e., by the atoning sacrifice of Jesus 
Christ, the Incarnate Son of God, 
who is the only Savior of mankind 
(Rom. y. 1,2; Acts iv. 12). No in- 
terpretation of the language of the 
Scriptures that does not violate their 
entire teachings concerning the rea- 
son for their existence, and at the 
same time do violence to all the fun- 
damental laws of thought and of lan- 
guage, can possibly explain away this 
teaching, which is the essential Gos- 
pel. 

The unscriptural answer to this 
question is the humanitarian one: 
that the aim of the Gospel is the bet- 
terment of human conditions. Now 
the Biblical view undoubtedly pro- 
vides for such betterment, but it uni- 


formly makes it dependent upon sal- 
vation from sin, and always regards 
it as of secondary importance. How- 
ever important it may be that human 
conditions should be improved—that 
men should be better housed, better 
clothed and better fed—it has been 
made abundantly clear that salvation 
does not come through environment. 
Rather is it true that the salvation 
revealed in the Gospel is the fore- 
runner of such betterment, and the 
only sure way to arrive at it. The 
Unitarian and Humanitarian Gospel 
has proved in practice a dead failure. 
Salvation does not come to men 
through applications to the back or 
the stomach; moreover, the Scripture 
plainly presents these improvements 
as merely secondary matters, not for 
a moment to be compared with the 
betterment of the soul and the higher 
Bite, 

The second question, How does 
Christianity propose to attain its 
Aim? likewise receive a twofold ans- 
wer. The Bib- 
lical teaching is 
that it is by Sup- 
ernatural Regen- 
eration, which frees man from the 
Bondage of Sin. The New Birth is the 
specific, and the only one, for man’s 
eyil condition. The Bible assumes 
that “the carnal mind [i.e., the mind 
of man in his natural condition] is 
enmity against God”; so that man’s 


The Way to Attain 
Salvation 
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_return to obedience to God [which is 
the only salvation], while he contin- 
ues in that condition, is an impossi- 
bility (Rom. viii. 7, 8). The Gospel 
recognizes this depraved condition, 
and provides the remedy in Regen- 
eration by the Holy Spirit. Christ 
taught Nicodemus a double lesson, 
touching the nature and necessity of 
Regeneration and its relation to the 
sinner’s return to obedience to God, 
i.e., to a place in the Kingdom of 
God: 

(1) “Except a man be born ‘from 
above’ he can not see [i.e., can not 
gain any true conception of] the 
kingdom of God” (John iii. 3) ; 

(2) “Except a man be born of 
water and of the Spirit, he can not 
enter into l[i.e., practically find his 
way back to obedience, as a loyal 
subject of the King, in] the Kingdom 
of God” (John iii. 5). 

This is the plain, unmistakable Bib- 
lical answer. The aim of Christian- 
ity is to be attained through a revolu- 
tion begun by the recreating or re- 
generating power of the Holy Spirit 
in the New Birth, and in this way 
only. 

The unscriptural answer to the 
question is, by Improvement, or Cul- 
ture. What is naturally in man, the 
Divine element in him, needs only to 
be developed by proper instruction 
and training to bring him to the ideal 
condition. The thing to be sought 
is, not revolution, but evolution. The 
process is the human one of develop- 
ment. The native dignity of man, 
his innate yearnings for the ideal, his 
endowment with natural perfectabil- 
ity—are some of the assumptions at 


the foundation of the humanitarian ® 


and ethical schemes in vogue, and 
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that are offered as substitutes for the 
Gospel method. 

Apart from the fact that all such 
schemes have proved a flat failure in 
practice, there is to be considered the 
further fact, that there is no possibil- 
ity of finding any foundation for 
them in the Scriptures, except by put- 
ting into the Scriptures a meaning 
that violates every principle of ra- 
tional interpretation. The Scriptures 
leave no possible way open for sub- 
stituting mere betterment of outward 
conditions for salvation; or for put- 
ting natural evolution and progress 
in the place of revolution by regener- 
ation. All attempts at such substi- 
tution bring the one who makes them 
under the description applied by Paul 
to the apostate Galatians: 

“Removed from him that called 
you into the grace of Christ unto an- 
other Gospel: which is not another” 
(Gal. i. 6)! 

Nor is there any way of escaping 
the fact that they likewise bring him 
under Paul’s divinely inspired ban: 

“But though we, or an angel from 
heaven, preach any other Gospel unto 
you than that which we have 
preached unto you, let him be 
anathema’ (Gal i. 8)! 

As said at the outset, these are 
vital questions, upon the answers to 
which depends the success or failure 
of our Christianity. 

KK KK OK KOK 

“What shall we do with our young 
preacher up in the little church in 
New England where we are spend- 
ing our Sum- 
mer? Eietaaees 
young fellow, 
just out of the 


The Callow 
Preacher 


: Theological School, and takes up the 


hein. 5 
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hour of the Sunday service with tel- 
ling us that the Bible is full of things 
that have been proved to be not so; 
and that it is impossible for sensible 
men any longer to accept its teach- 
ings. What shall we do with him? 
Weare tired of it. Is there any way 
to help him out of it? Is there any 
way to relieve ourselves of this intol- 
erable nuisance?” 


So questioned a level-headed busi- 
ness man one day recently. We 
have reason to know that this is a 
typical case. The country, we fear, 
is getting as full of such preachers 
as the woods are full of crooked 
sticks. We knew of one of them 
who spent his Saturday nights read- 
ing in bed the latest trashy novels 
and smoking the strongest cigarettes 
—an admirable preparation for the 
Sunday preaching! Lack of knowl- 
edge, lack of conviction, lack of any 
message for dying men, seem com- 
monly to be in evidence in such cases. 
It is certainly a most difficult business, 
dealing with such raw material. 

We would suggest, however, that 
_any good layman who comes upon 
such a case should undertake to let 
in a little light 
and fire where 
there is so dense 
blackness and so 
much smoke. Possibly he may in 
this way be able to dispel a little of 
the spiritual darkness, and may help 
to remedy the mental confusion. 

Suppose that he start in with the 
leading question, “What are some of 
the things, of which you say ‘the 
Bible is full’, that have been ‘proved 
to be not so’ ”? And when the man 
repeats his assertion, “The Bible is 
full of them,” as he will be sure to 


What to do 
wth hin 
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do; insist upon his being specific and 
giving a definite instance. 

If he names the Genesis story of 
Creation, let him be pinned down to 
answering the pertinent question, that 
will decide how much his assertion 
is worth: JVho has proved it to be 
not so? and how has he done it? 
That will give an opportunity to test 
his “authorities”, and to show him 
that he does not know what he is 
talking about. Even Canon Farrar, 
we believe, affirmed that there are no 
proved errors in the Bible. 

Follow this up with another lead- 
ing question: You say “that it is 
impossible for sensible men any 
longer to accept the teachings”’ of the 
Bible; How do you account for the 
fact that the greatest modern think- 
ers, especially scientists, all the way 
down to date, have accepted its teach- 
mgs? Ask him by what rule he 
would exclude from the category of 
“sensible men”, such scientists, e.g., 
as Michael Faraday, Clerk Maxwell, 
P. G. Tait and Lord Kelvin, across 
the ocean, and, on this side, Benjamin 
Silliman, Joseph Henry, Arnold 
Guyot, James D. Dana, Sir John Wil- 
liam Dawson and George Frederick 
Wright? Insist upon his giving the 
names of some of the “sensible men” 
who hold belief in these teachings of 
the Scriptures to be impossible; and 
compel him to justify their claims to 
be “authorities”, qualified to decide 
these questions, either off-hand or e+- 
cathedra, for the Church and man- 
kind, 

We likewise advised our friend to 
put into the young preacher’s hands 
some books carefully selected from 
the abundant literature on this sub- 
ject. The chances are a thousand to 
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one that the young pulpiteer has 
never seen any of these works, but 
is retailing to his people what he has 
received at second-hand from tenth- 
rate instructors. We regret to be 
obliged to add, that we believe that, 
in the case of the man without pro- 
found convictions, the chances are al- 
most equally great that he will de- 
cline to read or listen to anything that 
does not fall in with the shallow 
views that have come to him by the 
worst kind of “traditionalism”. If, 
however, there be anything of gen- 
uine Christian manhood at the bot- 
tom, there is hope of winning him to 
a larger outlook and uplook, and— 
making of him a preacher of the Gos- 
pel! 

The good laymen accepted the sug- 
gestion of another layman who was 
present, that The Bible Student and 
Teacher might be profitably used as 
an enlightening and _ evangelizing 
agency. 

* OK Ok OK ok ok Ok 


There is a so-called thinking that 
is not thinking at all. This is the 
“free thought” that the present-day 
critics are 
apotheosizing. 
We object to it 
on the ground 
that it is an attempt to cut loose from 
and repudiate all the laws that must 
govern in genuine “thinking”. Think- 


“* Free Thought’? 
So-called 


ing is possible only by conforming our 
mental action to common sense logical 
and scientific principles. The forms 
of activity that characterize the typi- 
cal modern “free thinker”, one may 
still, if he so chooses, call fancy, or 
imagination, or speculation, or guess- 
work; but there is no more real 
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“thinking” in them than in the rav- 
ings of the maniac. 

We protest against this modern 
fad which proceeds upon the assump- 
tion that man does no thinking except 
when he engages in a mental process 
by which he makes a fool of himself 
logically in attempting to befool 
others. In a recent criticism, in “The 
Biblical World” by George F. Ge- 
nung, of William Byron Forbush’s 
book entitled “Ecclesiastes in the 
Metre of Omar ; with an Introductory 
Essay on Ecclesiastes and the Rubai- 
yat”, the critic makes a forcible pre- 
sentation of the objection we are em- 
phasizing. After showing conclu- 
sively the absurdity of the task under- 
taken by Mr. Forbush, he brings out 
with great clearness the contrast be- 
tween the teachings of Koheleth and 
Omar, as follows :— 


“The Omarated tincture of Ecclesiastes 
in its concentrated state has an exaggerated 
flavor of Omaric scorn, of pessimism, of 
agnosticism, especially with regard to God’s 
care of man, of contempt of woman, of 
which the Bible has scarcely a trace, of 
Epicurean praise of sensuality. Eccles- 
iastes finds the world vanity so far as 
perceptible surplus to be banked on 
after death is concerned, but he does not 
judge it so contemptible as to yield to the 
eternal quest only the ‘mad Fool’s crack- 
ling laugh’. The God who in the unre- 
duced Ecclesiastes has already accepted 
our work, and whose precious gift is our 
wise joy of eating and drinking and worthy 
labor, is surely nearer and more compas- 
sionate than the coldly tranquil Power of 
the Forbush version, who sees us fall from 
earth’s sieve like desert sand, with no sign 
that ‘He above regardeth it’. It is es- 
pecially sought to make Ecclesiastes adum- 
brate the glory of Omar in the possession 
of a ‘lone, unshakl’d Heart’; He furnishes 
the shining instance in the Bible of a 
‘book written by a man who was freely 
permitted to think’ ”. 
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This last sentence, implying that 
Ecclesiastes is the only book in the 
Bible “written by a man who was 
freely permitted to think”, calls forth 
the reviewer's protest, in which he 
characterizes the glaring absurdity of 
the claims of free thinkers: 

“But let us not too precipitately admit 
the assumption that the only thing worthy 
the name of thought is the unsystematic 
registering of one’s most bilious moods, 
and the defiant assertion of a boastful 
agnosticism as the only wisdom. One 
may be a thinker without being so scornful 
of less original minds as to call unspecula- 
tive religion “the vows of Fools, the 
Levites’ empty din’, or so impatient of 
finite dependence as to restrict intellectual 
integrity to ‘wild surges of the soul’ that 
are proud of coming to no conclusion”. 

We confidently affirm—fearless of 
contradiction by any one who knows 
what thought is—that this wild men- 
tal activity has no claim to the atten- 
tion of sensible men anywhere. Book 
after book filled with such bosh comes 
to our table; so-called educated and 
learned men write and read and puff 
and disseminate the stuff—to deceive 
and mislead men. It is high time 
that real freedom of thought—which 
consists in the free play of mental 
activity under and in accordance with 
correct psycholocigal, logical and 
scientific principles—should replace 
these incoherent ravings, whether of 
the wild order or of the mild.. They 
are not along the line of true freedom 
and can not contribute anything to its 
promotion; rather they tend to the 
bondage that always results from 
error. Christ taught that only the 
truth can make free; and right think- 
ing, under the established laws of 
mind, applied to God’s revelation in 
nature and the Bible, is the only sure 


road to truth. 
* K KK OK K XK 


Probably the best illustration of this 
thinking which is not thinking at all, 
is furnished by Rev. R. J. Campbell 

of London in the 


An Illustration promulgation of 
of ‘‘Thinking’’ his New Theol- 
So-called ogy. We _ have 


not thought it 
worth while to waste our space and 
the time of our readers in extended 
criticism of Rev. Mr. Campbell’s 
utterances. His book may prove to 
be “a nine days’ wonder”, but there 
is scarcely a possibility of it turning 
out to be more than that. Mr. Camp- 
bell is the successor of our cherished 
friend and long-time correspondent, 
Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker, in the Pas- 
torate of the City Temple, London. 
Dr. Parker was not only a most re- 
markable rhetorician and eloquent 
orator but also a luminous expounder 
of the Scriptures. Mr. Campbell is 
little more than a skilful phraser. 


That Mr. Campbell does no “think- 
ing” that is worth while, we have the 
testimony of Rev. Dr. W. Robertson 
Nicoll, the able 
and accomplished 
British Editor. 
Dr. Nicoll first 
“discovered” Mr. Campbell, and gave 
him a page in “The British Weekly” 
until the matter furnished became in- 
tolerable. His testimony, confirmed 
by that of others who are acquainted 
with the facts, is to the effect that the 
occupant of the pulpit of the City 
Temple is without any adequate 
knowledge on the subjects concerning 
which he discourses; that, according 


Testimony to 


to his own confession, he is in the 
habit of talking on the profoundest 
subjects without any previous study 


or thought; and that the results 
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reached and proclaimed are werthless 
and generally misleading. 

The fact has been made abundantly 
clear that Mr. Campbell has repudi- 
ated all the fundamental teachings of 
Christianity, and substituted for them 
worthless matter from his own inner 
consciousness, or from other equally 
unreliable, sources such as Christian 
Science and Pantheistic Philosophy. 
In truth the New Theology is simply 
the Old Infidelity. This has been 
brought out by Mr. Robert Blatch- 
ford, Editor of “The Clarion’, pub- 
lished in London. 

Mr. Blatchford places his own 
teaching, in “God and My Neighbor”, 
over against the teaching of Mr. 

Campbell, in the 


Remarkable “New Theology”, 
Agreement and brings out 
the surprising 


“conjunction”, by comparison and 
contrast. Here is his summary of 
“assured” results: 

“Mr. Campbell is a Christian 
and I am an infidel editor; and 
ference between his religion and mine is 
too small to argue about. But I sail un- 
der the Jolly Roger. The ‘New Theol- 
ogy’ (Mr. Campbell’s book) is ‘God and 
My Neighbor’,(Mr. Blatchford’s own 
book) with the soft pedal on. It is 
Thomas Paine in a white tie, the 
Ingersoll fist muffled in a boxing-glove”. 

“Mr. Campbell believes—I think—in the 
immortality of the soul. I express no 
opinion on that subject, as I have no data. 

“Mr. Campbell calls nature God. I call 
nature nature. 

“Mr. Campbell thinks we ought to have 
some form of supernatural religion, and 
that we ought to associate with Christ. 
I prefer a religion of humanity without 
idolatry. 

“Mr. Campbell thinks Jesus the most per- 
fect man that ever lived. I think there 
have been many men as good, and some 
better. But beyond those differences I 


minister 
the dif- 
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think I may venture to say that there is 
nothing Mr. Campbell believes that I deny, 
and nothing I believe that he denies. Be- 
yond those differences I am as much a 
Christian as is the Rev. R. J. Campbell, and 
the Rev. R. J. Campbell is as much an in- 
fidel as the editor of “The Clarion”. 

“Mr. Campbell rejects the doctrines of 
the fall and the atonement. He denies 
the divinity of Christ, the virgin birth, 
and the resurrection. He denies the in- 
spiration and infallibility of the Bible and 
he rejects the idea of divine punishment 
and an everlasting hell. So do I. 

“Mr. Campbell abandons the orthodox 
theory of sin, and says that selfishness is 
sin, and that unselfishness is morality and 
salvation. So do I. 

“Mr. Campbell meets me more than half- 
way on the subject of determinism, and 
will, I believe, come the other half when 
he has thoroughly mastered the problem. 

“These are bold assertions, and perhaps 
Mr. Campbell may think them too sweep- 
ing; but the proof is easy. 

“The best proof is a comparison of ‘The 
New Theology’ with my ‘infidel’ books”. 


The “New Theology” is the natural 
and inevitable outcome of two false 
assumptions that have come to domi- 
nate the rash and raw “thinking” of 
the man in the City Temple pulpit: 

(1) That Modern Science, i.e., 
Evolution, has destroyed the Old 
View of the universe, and forced a 
reconstruction in terms of Evolution ; 

(2) That the Christian Conscious- 
ness—and not the Bible—is the final 
authority in religion. 


When Dr. Parker was at the height 
of his power he uttered these pro- 
phetic words in the City Temple: 

“The house in which we are now assem- 
bled may one day be as a den of wild 


beasts. . We have had our opportunities 
of meeting God here, of 

A Case of reading the Holy Word, 
Prevision and _ besieging, as an 


army might besiege a 
fortress, the altar, known by its crimson 
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hue; and yet some day a man may arise 
who will deny the Lord that bought him, 
who will preach a gospel without a Sav- 
ior, a salvation without a cross; then 
write ‘Ichabod’ upon the frontals of the 
place, and let it be forgotten as a thing 
of shame, a memorial of unpardonable 
treason against the throne of God”. 

The truth gained from reading of 
the “New Theology” will not repay 
any one for the time and effort, who 
is not professionally or otherwise 
obliged to read it. 

See sreek a urck) oe Pe 

The various classes of “Free Think- 

have long been promising the 


ers 
world a New Bible that shall be a 
great improve- 
The Coming ment on the Old. 
New Bible It is interesting 
to note how 
widely the views differ regarding 


what should be contained in the New 
Bible. 

There are men who style them- 
selves “Conservative Critics”, who ad- 
vocate only moderate changes in the 
present Bible. Assuming that the 
Bible was not given to teach men 
science and philosophy, they would 
be satisfied if the Church would ex- 
clude those teachings of the Bible on 
these subjects which they hold to be 
“scientifically” untenable. The au- 
thoritative teachings of the Scriptures 
must, according to them, be confined 
to “matters of faith and practice”. 
Unfortunately the doctrinal and prac- 
tical teachings of the Bible are so in- 
terwoven with the science and phil- 
osophy and history, that they find a 
difficult task to disentangle them. If, 
however, they could succeed in doing 
this, the New Bible would contain a 
large part of the Old Bible, and that 
a most important part. although it is 
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hard to understand hew its authorita- 
tive character could be maintained. 

The advocates of the extreme Radi- 
cal Criticism and of the equal “divin- 
ity’ of all religions are desirous of 
excluding what- 
ever does not ac- 
cord with the 
conclusions 
reached by the aid of their methods. 
The product of their efforts, if suc- 
cessful, would be what might be 
called the Minimum Bible. It would 
be made up, if arrived at from the 
critical side, of the few shreds which 
critics like Cheyne leave untouched 
in the Old Testament, and the smal- 
ler number that critics like Schmiedel 
leave in the New Testament. Th 
constructed from the point of view 
of the advanced students of Compara- 
tive Religion, it would be made up 
of those elements that are common 
to all religions and that constitute 
the one universal religion. By the 
time that all the classes of critics: 
have had their say and done their 
work, the Minimum Bible will be 
likely to prove a vest-pocket atfair ; if 
even so much as that is left. 


The Minimum 
Bible 


Perhaps the feeling that the results 
of these two methods have thus far 
given little promise of anything of 

permanent value 


The Maximum upon which men 


Bible may agree, has 
led to the new 
departure of Professor Nathaniel 


Schmidt of Cornell University, set 
forth ina recent address on “The 
Bible of the Future’. He informs the 
Christian World—at least to the ex- 
tent to which his voice is able to 
reach it—that “The Bible as a stan- 
dard of faith and practice will fade 
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away”. That of course removes the 
foundation for the New Bible of the 
Conservative Critics. Gazing—-as did 
Professor Tyndall of old in the realm 
of science—into the unknown and in- 
visible future, he sees “the promise 
and potency” of a New Bible that 
may be called the Maximum Bible, 
or the Omnibus Bible. He is sure 
that he can see the time when the 
present English Bible, in King James’ 
version and other versions, “will only 
be read by scholars as they read 
Chaucer and Spenser, as an example 
of literary style’. The New Bible 
“will contain all of the books of the 
synagogue and early church which 
have been eliminated. It will con- 
tain also every religious book that 
ever was venerated”. He is en- 
gaged in the mightily promiseful en- 
terprise of bringing in this Greater 
Bible, and is doing his best at it. 

Rev. Dr. Buckley, in “The Chris- 
tian Advocate” of May 16, gives his 
editorial judgment of the popularity 
to be attained by the New Bible, and 
a terse statement of the process by 
which the Old Bible is disposed of,— 
which we are ready to accept and en- 
dorse: 

“When the Bible comes to contain ‘every 
book that has ever been venerated’ it will be 
immeasurably less read than the most 
antiquated version of the Bible. The rate 
of acceleration at which the minds of some 
men, in the heat of criticism, rush on 
toward a more than papal confidence or the 
stiffest ecclesiastical obscurantism, increases 
by successive leaps. ‘This looks inconsist- 
ent’. ‘If this be so it can not be true’. ‘Why 
is it not so?’ ‘J have demonstrated it’. ‘It 
Is so’. 

“Six months afterward: ‘AIl scholars 
will soon agree with this hypothesis and in 
its support’. The six months gone: ‘Every 
respectable scholar agrees with this -view’. 
Then in a year we read: ‘We find that we 
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did not go far enough in our former state- 
ment. Now we know that nothing in the 
Old Testament ever had a primary relation 
to anything vital in the New’. The next 
step naturally enough is a theory to 
explain, not the Resurrection or the Virgin 
birth, but ‘why the Apostles believed them 
to be true.” ”’ 

As the New Bibles have not yet 
“arrived”, common sense Christians 
will do well to stick to the Old Bible 
until there is some better prospect of 
their arrival. 

SKK IEC Ko kn eae 


Some time since “The Literary Di- 
gest” called attention to the German 
Thinking which has resulted in “re- 
vising Christian- 
ity beyond recog- 
nition”. Dr. Lep- 
sius in his Jour- 
nal, “The Kingdom of God”, has 
been the great protagonist of the radi- 
cals in this enterprise in which they 
are engaged. In the view of these men 
the Christianity of the Bible and the 
Christian Church is not at all the 
Christianity of Christ. Their modest 
task has been to “rediscover” the real 
Jesus and his Gospel, which, as they 
claim, have, ever since the days of 
Paul and the New Testament, “been 
buried under the rubbish-heap of doc- 
trinal and personal perversions of the 
truth”. Here is a summary of the 
new views, as translated by Professor 
Schodde from “The Kingdom of 
God”, for “The Digest’: 

‘““According to the average advanced 
theologian, Christianity has for nearly two 
thousand years forgotten what the Master 
originally taught and purposed. Neither 
Paul nor John nor the synoptics, neither 
Augustine nor Luther nor Calvin, ever 
understood who Jesus was and what he 
wanted. The entire Christian church, 
from the beginning of the apostolic age to 
the present generation, has been one great 
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misunderstanding and blunder. The rea 
nature of Jesus and his message has only 
been discovered now at the beginning of 
the twentieth century, and to the leaders 
of the new school belongs the honor of 
having made this rediscovery. They have 
given to the world a ‘new Jesus,’ and with 
this new Jesus a new religion, which is des- 
tined to inaugurate the ‘ Christian’ era in 
the history of the development of religions. 
The genuine Jesus of history can not be 
interpreted, it seems, from the New Testa- 
ment writings, but must be dug out by 
critical processes from what Paul and the 
evangelists say,—this process consisting 
chiefly in eliminating what the New-Testa- 
ment writers themselves added to the ori- 
ginal Christianity of Christ, this addition 
being chiefly a perversion of the origina] 
purposes and teachings of the Founder. 
Nobody has done more in this direction 
than the apostle of the Gentiles. The 
whole blood-atonement theory in particular 
is represented as an element unknown to 
the original proclamation of Christ; and 
the entire Christology of John’s gospel 
becomes, not the record of the actual 
teachings of the Lord, but the philosophy 
and the theology of a later generation of 
Christian thinkers. Even the synoptics are 
not throughout to be regarded as reliable 
sources for the sayings and the doings of 
Jesus. They all had special purposes in 
view which colored materially the picture 
they give of Jesus and his werk”’. 

Lepsius shows that, according to 
this view, Jesus is presented as merely 
“a great religious genius” who evolved 
out of his own consciousness new and 
higher ethical ideas. He did not 
teach any of the doctrines he is cred- 
ited with having taught. Indeed 
these doctrines were originated main- 
ly by Paul, who was the great per- 
verter of Christianity. 

The new views came out with spec- 
ial clearness in a recent Conference at 
Giessen, attended by over three hun- 
dred Professors 
and Pastors, The 
subject for debate 
was “The Prob- 
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lem of Sin in the Light of the Devel- 
opment Theory”, which was furnished 
and most brilliantly presented in the 
debate by Professor Weinel of Jena, 
one of the leaders of the new school. 
His teaching was summarized in the 
following proposition : 

““The church’s doctrine concerning sin, 
especially the doctrine of the fall of Adam 
into sin and of an original state of inno- 
cence, can, in the light of the newer dis- 


coveries of scientific theology, no longer 
be maintained’’. 


Dr. Lepsius replied to Professor 
Weinel, and was himself answered by 
Dr. Rade of Marburg, Editor of “The 
Christian World”, the leading liberal 
organ in Germany. The gist of 
Rade’s reply is found in the following 
paragraph: 

‘*Our opponent has nothing with which 
to meet the results of modern scientific 
and theological research except the author- 
ity of the Scriptures. This authority would 
be of prime value if the old doctrine of 
inspiration were true; but with its fall the 


authority of the Scriptures as such has also 
fallen ”’ 


This shows how entirely the Lib- 
erals have broken with the Conserya- 
tives on the question of the origin and 
inspiration of the 
Bible. Recogniz- 
ing the full mean- 
ing of their posi- 
tion, Lepsius in further reply declared 
that their principle, consistently ap- 
plied, would lead to the denial that 
Jesus ever really lived, and would 
show, not simply that the radical claim 
that ninety-five per cent, of the teach- 
ings of the Gospels are of “the pro- 
duct of the primitive imagination of 
Christianity”, but one hundred per 
cent. If their claims regarding the 
legitimacy and the results of their 
methods are to be conceded, Christian- 
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ity—already revised beyond recogni- 
tion—will be revised out of existence! 
Could anything make more evident 
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the vital character of the doctrine of 
the Inspiration of the Scriptures, for 
which the League stands? 


The Historical Evidences for The Pentateuch 


REV. ALEXANDER PATTERSON, D. D., MORGAN PARK PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, CHICAGO 


The argument for the Mosaic 
authorship of The Pentateuch has 
been almost wholly based on literary 
and speculative data. Professor Orr 
has shown the fallacy of this method 
and disclosed its nakedness. Adimit- 
ting, however, all that can be 
claimed for it, the fact remains, that 
one item of external evidence ts 
worth a thousand arguments drawn 
from internal data. The critical 
arguinents are all inferential only, 
and therefore inconclusive. All the 
facts adduced in the literary argu- 
ment may be accounted for other- 
wise. They must all fall before 
direct proof of Mosaic authorship, if 
such can be adduced. If, for exam- 
ple, we should find the written testi- 
mony of contemporary witnesses 
from the days of Moses that he wrote 
these laws, all the critical theory 
would vanish into thin air, and the 
facts of the case would then be 
shown to be entirely in accordance 
with Mosaic authorship. Now we 
do not have such a contemporary 
witness, although there is no telling, 
in these days of archeological dis- 
covery, what may yet be found; but 
we do have a body of proof of a his- 
torical kind that every student of the 
Bible should be acquainted with. 

1. The possibility that such an 
age could produce a code of laws is 
clearly shown in the discovery of the 


Code of Hammurabi given long before 
Moses’ time, and of the extensive 
correspondence between Egypt, Pal- 
estine and Babylonia. 

2. That Moses might have been 
qualified to give such a code is 
clearly shown by considering the 
culture of the land of his training. 
The discoveries in Egypt have 
revealed not only an early but a 
mighty civilization. Long called 
‘‘the Mother of Learning’’ recent 
discovery has confirmed her title. 
Egypt had the alphabet before 
hieroglyphics came in, and taught it 
to the Phenicians. The Egyptians 
were a writing people and recorded 
everything. Pap’ri show us a people 
that had prose and poetry, history 
and biography, law and philosophy. 
The arts reached a high state of 
development. Glass-blowing was 
well known. Their architecture was 
the greatest in amount, variety and 
character. The Egyptians have left 
more sculpture than all the world 
besides. Obelisks 125 feet long, cut 
out of a single stone, adorn the 
museums of many lands. They 
had painting in colors most brilliant 
and endurable. Their linen was of 
the finest, having 175 threads to the 
inch. They understood carving 
jewels, and had the finest jewelry. 
They had the most beautiful em- 
broidery. They had enameling, 
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couches, and carpets as fine as ours. 
They had magnifying glasses and 
mirrors, and used tools of every 
kind. ‘They understood many truths 
in science that we have today, and 
some that we have not known until 
recently. They understood exact 
orienting, the polar diameter of the 
earth, its specific gravity and dis- 
tance from the sun, the precession of 
the equinoxes, and many other truths 
of astronomy. They built ships 450 
feet long, and had a light-house 550 
feet high that cast its light 40 miles. 
Is it out of reason to suppose a man 
who was brought upin such a land and 
time, even with ordinary education, 
could and would write such a record 
as the Pentateuch ? 


3. All the ancient historians men- 
tion Moses, and credit him with being 
the author of a code of laws. The 
Greeks called him Musaeus, and said 
he was the teacher of Orpheus. 
Grotius says ‘‘ The most ancient 
Attic laws, which in after times the 
. Romans copied, were derived and 
owe their origin to Moses’ Laws.” 
The resemblance of these is easily 
seen. Aristotle admitted to his dis- 
ciples that he obtained his wisdom 
from a learned Jew. Grotius says 
the ancient philosophers drew from 
the Phenicians, and they from the 
Hebrews. Homer was a contempor- 
ary of Isaiah and obtained the plot 
of his stories in Egypt from the Jews. 
They show a strange resemblance of 
rites and language. Hecatens, in 
the fourth century before Christ, 
says, ‘‘ It was also written at the end 
of these laws that Moses heard these 
things from God and spake them to 
the Jews.’’ Manetho mentions 
Moses. Lysimachus is charged by 
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Josephus with abusing Moses and his 
laws. 


Polyhistor thus writes, ‘‘ Eupole- 
mus says Moses was the first wise 
man, and that he taught the Jews 
letters ;—that the Phenicians received 
them from the Jews and the Greeks 
from the Phenicians; and also that 
Moses was the first who wrote laws for 
the Jews’’. ‘Tacitus writes, ‘‘ Moses, 
in order that he might finmly attach 
the people to himself for the time to 
come, gave them new rites contrary 
to those of the rest of mankind’’. 
Juvenal mentions some of the laws of 
Moses,as the Sabbath, abstaining from 
swine’s flesh, circumcision; and he 
says that Moses delivered these to the 
Jews in a secret volume. Longinus 
speaks of the Jewish legislator as the 
writer of Genesis,and quotes therefrom 
such expressions as, ‘‘ And God said, 
let light be; and it was: let the earth 
be; and it was’’. MHellanicus, the 
contemporary of Herodotus, mentions 
Moses. Cyrillus writes, ‘‘ Moses 
was well known to the Greek his- 
torians ’’.* 

The conclusion is clear that, not 
only Moses well known to 
ancient scholars, but that he was 
noted as a writer and especially as 
the author of laws. We can not 
believe that these ancient historians, 
some of whom lived at or before the 
Babylonian exile, were imposed upon 
by the forgery that the Critics say 
was palmed off on the nation as the 
work of Moses. ‘They lived and 
wrote before such a story could, in 
that time of slow communication, 
have reached them. Nor were they 
such dullards as to be so easily im- 


was 


*For further citations see Rawlinson’s 
Bampton Lectures. ‘‘Historical Evi- 
dences”’. 
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posed upon. Here are a score of the 
most ancient writers known to liter- 
ature, some at, and even before, the 
very time of the supposed forgery, 
and they know nothing of such a 
forgery, but, on the contrary, with 
one accord accept Moses and his 
laws as genuine. 

4. If one compares the amount 
of evidence of this ancient date for 
such an ancient document, with what 
we have as to Shakespeare and the cer- 
tainity that he was the author of the 
works that bear his name, the 
result is most surprising. There is 
not a scrap of any of Shakespeare’s 
original manuscripts. There is not 
asingle record in church or court at 
his birth-place that identifies him 
with the works bearing his name. 
There is no original writing except 
his will, and that makes no mention 
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of his writings or his works. Only 
four hundred years have passed and 
yet Shakespeare is little more than a 
shadow of which we know scarcely 
anything. Yet we are sure there 
was a Shakespeare. There are few 
if any doubters as to Shakespeare’s 
authorship of the poetry attributed 
to him. But here are manifold more 
evidences as to Moses’ authorship, 
although the time that has elapsed is 
milleniums as against centuries. So 
far from being a shadow Moses 
stands out on the world’s history as a 
monumental character, whose his- 
toricity few if any doubt. There is 
no such consensus of history as to 
any other character or fact as there is 
regarding Moses and his work. 
What are all the literary and specula- 
tive and philosophical inferences of the 
Critical theortes to this mass of proof ? 


emcee GE) Se Sk ene 


The “Dark Ages” in Egypt 


REV. MELVIN GROVE KyLB&, D. D. 


Light on ‘‘The dark ages’’ in 
Egypt, the Hyksos period, so long 
awaited, has come at last. As 
already widely announced by the 
press, the work of that wizard among 
explorers, Prof. William M. Flinders 
Petrie, of University College, London, 
has at last drawn aside a little the 
veil of obscurity which Egyptian 
national pride, with the aid of time, 
had so carefully drawn over the long 
period of her humilation when the 
‘* Abomination ’’ was in the land. 

A carefully edited scientific state- 
ment of discovery scarsely ever comes 
up to the expectations aroused by 
the word-painting of the ad- 
vance press-announcement, although 


through no fault of the explorer; yet 
the ‘‘ Hyksos and Israelite Cities’’, 
published by the new British School 
of Archeology in Egypt and the 
Egyptian Research Account, presents 
enough that is of real value and inter- 
est not to be disappointing. 


The work wasat Tell el Yehudiyeh, 
a name which has long been of inter- 
est in its suggestiveness in Egyptain 
archeology, ‘‘The Mound of the Jew’’, 
and especially since the finding of 
Jewish tombstones there by Dr. 
Naville and Mr. Griffith, in 1886-7. 
What it had to reveal concerning the 
Jew shall be reserved for a future 
article. 
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I. SURPRISING DISCOVERIES.—As 
usual in the history of explorations 
the surprises are more wonderful than 
the things expected. The excava- 
tions at the mound very soon revealed 
the rude character of the work, in 
contrast with the admirable engineer- 
ing done by the native Egyptians in 
neatly every age. There was mani- 
fest what Dr. Petrie has called the 
‘‘untrained and badly organized 
character of the whole work’”’. 
After the work had made some prog- 
ress, the outline walls of a large 
enclosure appeared, which turned 
out to have been a fortified camp. 
But instead of the brickwork with 
which the Egyptians were accustomed 
to fortify, here was a sand-wall with 
a sixty foot slope to the front; and 
instead of the elaborate gateways of 
Egyptian cities and fortresses, a 
sloping approach two hundred feet 
long. Such defenses are always 
intended for the use of projectiles in 
warfare. It is perfectly clear that 
the builders of this camp were 
archers, while the Egyptians fought 
chiefly hand to hand with swords, 
warclubs and battle axes. Later a 
great change was made in the camp. 
Very soon flanking-walls were erected 
about the entrance, and still later a 
great massive stone-wall was erected 
without. 

Here is very plainly the camp of a 
foreign people having very little of 
the arts of civilization, and, instead, 
employing the methods of the desert, 
but very soon finding it necessary to 
modify their habits to meet Egyptian 
watriors, and later still learning 
much of the Egyptian civilization 
and skill. 

Who were these people, and what 
the age of this invasion? As the 
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ruins are certainly later than the xxth 
Dynasty—since they were altered in 
that age—the explanation must be 
sought in some one of the foreign 
invasions, before that time. Of the 
three invasions, in the 11nd, the vith 
and the xivth Dynasties, Dr. Petrie 
concludes unhesitatingly for the last, 
the Hyksos invasion; because of the 
great profusion of scarabs of that 
period and the entire absence of 
remains of the earlier times. Here 
then is one of the fortified camps of 
the Hyksos, such as Manetho says 
they built at Avaris. Whether or 
not this is the ruin of Avaris itself, 
the explorer considers still an open 
question, but inclines to the opinion 
that it is. 


Here then, the explorer’s spade 
has permitted us to look in upon the 
beginnings of that hated domination 
by foreigners which has so long been 
the mystery of ancient Egypt, and 
behind which impenetrable veil was 
believed to be much which would be 
of interest for the early patriarchal 
history. Here were the Hyksos, the 
‘* Bedouin Princes’’, fresh from their 
desert life of wandering, making their 
first rude attempts to get a foot-hold 
that would enable them to maintain 
themselves as masters of the power 
and wealth and glory of Egypt. 
They had progressed far beyond this 
point when their brother ‘‘ Bedouin 
Prince’’, Abram, fled to them for 
succor; and had still more approached 
to the Egyptian standard when the 
‘‘Bedouin slave’’ was once more 
made a ‘‘ Bedouin Prince’’, and the 
wealthy Jacob was recognized as still 
a ‘* Bedouin Prince’’ from the home- 
land and given a welcome entrance 
to the pasture lands. 

Among the scarabs of that age 
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found in the ruin, is that of Apepa 
(Greek, Apophis), who, according to 
George the Syncellus, was the 
Pharaoh of Joseph; also of Khyan, 
one of the great Pharaohs of that 
dynasty ; while the scarab of the new 
Prince ‘‘ Yaqueb’’, several of which 
have been found, makes us still more 
impatient for full light upon that 
age. 

II. Conciusions, Warranted and 
Unwarranted.—Prof. Petrie, by means 
of the scarabs and the pottery, pro- 
ceeds to put the various fragmentary 
objects found into historical order. 
It is to be wished that we could have 
more confidence in such arrangement; 
or, rather, with all the admiration 
one can not help having for Dr. 
Petrie’s work, it is impossible not to 
wish that he were as skilful in 
dialectics as in discovery ; impossible 
not to wish that he excercised more 
severity in the application of the laws 
of inference. His historical arrange- 
ment of details can never find confi- 
dent acceptance until he is less 
venturesome. It is true that he has 
intuition that amounts almost to 
sight; but it is not sight; and the 
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ordinary mortal must also, keep the 
laws of inference in view when 
accepting conclusions, no matter how 
keen-sighted was the man who drew 
them. Different styles of pottery and 
different degrees of skill may denote 
different times an7?, as a matter of 
fact, often do so; but also they may 
denote only variety in style and 
workmanship and skill of the same 
period. 

The burial of large quantities of 
animal bones, sometimes along with 
human interments, is puzzling. Was 
the flesh on them when buried? 
They are found in utter confusion. 
Certainly they were not burnt offer- 
ings, for in that case the bones either 
would not remain at all, or would 
show unmistakable evidence of the 
fire. 

Altogether, these discoveries, while 
not of the first importance in them- 
selves, are so in their suggestiveness 
and the hopes they raise concerning 
future excavations in the Delta. 
And, the gratitude of the world of 
Biblical, as well as scientific, stu- 
dents, is due to the indefatigable and 
almost magical work of Dr. Petrie. 

* *K * 


Some Phases of Criticism* 


REV. ProFr. JAMES ORR, D. D., GLiascow, Scor. 


A First Phase—in ‘‘ The Contemporary Review”? 


I observed while in America that, 
in an article in ‘‘ The Contemporary 
Review’’ for April, Prof. A.S. Peake 
honors my volume on ‘‘ The Pro- 
blem of the Old Testament’’, with a 
lengthy criticism from the stand- 
point of a convinced adherent of the 
Wellhausen hypothesis. Prof. Peake 


*Notes written on the voyage to Europe 
on the Steamer Baltic. 


says itis not his object ‘‘ To write a 
formal review’’ of my book, but, as 
the article is suggested by my book, 
and is mainly devoted to a refutation 
of its positions, I may reasonably 
take it as setting forth the lines of a 
reply on the critical side. Prof. 
Peake says many kind things about 
my book for which I thank him. I 
am more interested, however, in what 
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he has to say in vindication of the 
critical position. Opportunity may 
arise for fuller discussion; but a few 
notes indicating my general impres- 
sion of the article may not here be 
out of place. 


The Professor is disposed to find 
fault with my method, which, he 
says, is that of attempting to prove 
that the theory ought not to be, and 
can not be, true on a@ przor7z grounds, 
before dealing with the mass of text- 
ual phenomena on which the critical 
case rests. WhatI have really tried 
to do is to separate, as far as I could, 
the larger issues, which turn on a 
different view of the place of the 
supernatural in the history and 
religion of Israel, from questions of 
analysis, of dates, of authorship, 
which to me are secondary, but 
which I try to show often depend on 
the fundamental view taken of the 
religion. Prof. Peake says that, 
‘‘ As a matter of fact the question of 
miracles plays very little part in the 
critical argument, and in the crucial 
questions it plays no part at all’’. 
I can only express my profound dis- 
agreement with such a statement, 
which I think will hardly be endorsed 
by any open-minded student of the 
subject. 


Prof. Peake pokes fun at the indis- 
criminating way in which opponents 
rail at criticism, and properly enough 
says that criticism isas much implied 
in the defence of the Pentateuch as 
in the assault upon it. But does not 
Prof. Peake virtually justify the 
strictures of the plain man by his 
persistent identification of ‘‘sound’’ 
criticism with Wellhausenism and its 
results? Practically the only criti- 
cism which Prof. Peake recognizes is 
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that of the school to which he 
belongs. 

Prof. Peake thinks that the old 
Baur (or Tiibingen) school of the 
New Testament criticism, now gen- 
erally discredited, has no warnings 
or lessons for Old Testament criticism 
to-day ; and he denies that there are 
signs of a ‘‘reaction’’ from the 
Wellhausen theory. Baur’s theory, 
he tells us, rested on ‘‘a philosophi- 
cal principle’’; as if Wellhausen’s 
did not! Prof. Peake himself 
allows, that till about thirty years 
ago Germany was practically ‘‘solid”’ 
against the new Grafian (Wellhau- 
sen) theory, and that it is far too 
soon tojudge of the perman e€1 
view which has so rapidly been 
undergoing modifications within 
itself as this theory has. If Prof. 
Peake sees no signs of reaction, 
other people may think they see 
plenty of them; and in a few years 
more Prof. Peake himself will pro- 
bably be quite sensible of the fact. 

Prof. Peake in his discussion con- 
stantly speaks of Old Testament crit- 
icsm as if it were a mere matter of 
analysis and dates of documents. In 
truth, as his own references to Colenso 
and other phases of the controversy 
show, it is a criticism which lays the 
the whole earlier history of the Old 
Testament in ruins. This is where 
the shoe pinches with the average 
reader of the Bible. 

Prof. Peake is firmly established in 
his opinion about the succession of 
the ‘‘ Codes’’, and thinks I have not 
given sufficient weight to the cumula- 
tive argument of the critics on this 
head. My wonder is that he should 
be oblivious of the enormous diflicul- 
ties on his own side. E. g., I amas 
convinced as I can be of anything, 
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that the theory of the post-exilian 
origin of Levitical laws (with all 
allowance for ‘‘ Praxis ’’) is a critical 
hallucination; and that there never 
did exist in the exile, or at any other 
time, a separate Priestly Document, 
which afterward was combined with 
earlier writings. Even Prof. Peake, 
as I show in my book, did not hold 
this. He adduces no reason why 
much of the material of the Penta- 
teuch may not be as old as Moses; 
andit might easily be shown that the 
allegation of agreement among the 
critics in regard to J and EK, to D, to 
P, etc. (now resolved into schools), 
needs extensive modification. 

Prof. Peake argues that the disa- 
greement of Critics in details does not 
affect their agreement in the denial 
of the Mosaic Authorship of the 
Pentateuch. I might reply that 
‘“Mosaic Authorship ’’ in the older 
sense is not the true antithesis to the 
so-called ‘‘modern’’ view. The 
real contrast is between the Bible’s 
own way of conceiving of the history 
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A well-known living theologian has 
remarked: ‘‘ The strong impression 
made bo the disintegrationists is due, 
it seems to me, to the effect of the 
accumulated force of a multitude of 
considerations, each of which is singly 
untenable. ‘The human mind mistakes 
this for the cumulative effect of a 
multitude of considerations, singly 
znconclusive. But to be untenable 
and to be inconclusive are different 
things! a? 

This remark is true. An illustra- 
tion presents itself in an article which 
meets my eye in Zhe Homeletic Review 
for May, by that bright scholar, Prof. 
McFadyen, of Toronto, entitled 
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of revelation and of the institu- 
tions connected with it, and a view 
based on a naturalistic and evolution- 
ary way of conceiving of the same 
things; and, if the case against the 
Bible’s view is to be made good, the 
rival theory must be able to establish 
its claims to acceptance. The 
disagreements go far more deeply 
than Mr. Peake allows. 


Prof. Peake is a conservative critic 
and evangelical believer when he 
comes to the New Testament. He 
hardly seems to realize that his posi- 
tion there, in the midst of the new 
‘‘Historical critical’’ attacks upon 
the Gospels, etc., is not very differ- 
ent from that which I occupy in rela- 
tion to Old Testament Criticism ; and 
that the arguments which he uses 
against me are precisely the same 
which the radical critics would use 
against him in defending, e. g., the 
Resurrection of Christ or the Johan- 
nine authorship of the Fourth Gospel. 
Do the disagreements of rival theor- 
ists count for nothing there ? 


The Homeletic Review ”’ 


‘What Did Moses Do?’’ If readers 
could only be induced to adopt Lord 
Salisbury’s maxim, and ‘‘verify their 
references,’? much harm would not 
result. But statements confidently 
and smoothly made are apt to be 
adopted without examination, with 
the result that very erroneous impres- 
sions are often produced. 

When Prof. McFadyen makes 
‘“Tradition’’ (oral) the alternative 
to ‘‘Contemporary’’ narratives, he 
forgets the third possibility,—that 
a narrative, though not in its exist- 
ing form contemporary, may yet be 
based on older and reliable records. 
And when he argues that ‘‘ The 
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analogy of the other nations would 
lead us to suspect that law is of 
gradual growth ’’, etc., he is unmind- 
ful of the existence, centuries before 
Moses, of a long and finished Code 
of Civil law like Hammurabi’s. 

But the illustrations I here take up 
are from his examples adduced to show 
that the laws of the Pentateuch can not 
have come from Moses. They are 
admirable instances—for warning ! 

The first is the so-called Law of 
Booty, in Num. xxxi. 27, 
pared with 1 Sam. xxx. 22-25, in 
which, it is said by the professor, 
that ‘‘the very same law is traced 
back to David.’ ‘‘ There can be 
little doubt that this is the real origin 
of the law of booty, but it was referred 
by a later age back to Moses’’, etc,. 
—a rather daring process, one would 
think, when the reference to David 
was left standing ! 


com- 


Will the reader consult the two pas- 
sages? He will then discover, per- 
haps to his surprise— 

(1) That the regulation in Num- 
bers had nothing todo with a gen- 
eral ‘‘law,’’ but was a particular di- 
rection for a particular case—the 
disposal of the spoil of Midian : 


(2) That the two ‘‘laws’’, instead 
of being ‘‘the very same,’’ are entirely 
different. 

The direction in the Numbers for 
the spoils of Midian was, that it 
should be divided equally between 
the fighting men and the whole con- 
gregation of Israel (a half to each). 
A portion for the Lord was then 
taken from each half. 

The law in Samuel had to do with 
David’s pursuit of the Amalekites 
with his 600 men, 200 of whom were 
faint and had to remain behind at 
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ly, 


the brook Besor. ‘‘ The Sons of 
Belial’’, among the 400 who fought, 
refused to give the others a share of 
the booty ; but David declared that 
those who remained behind with the 
stuff should have their part equally 
with those who went to the battle. 
It was a division fro vata between 
the 400 who fought and the 200 who 
remained with the stuff. What 
resemblance has this to the half and 
half division with the whole congre- 
gation in the former case? Yet the 
Critic actually declares it to be ‘‘ the 
very same law’’, in one case attri- 
buted to David, in the other to 
Moses! Could force of assertion go 
further? If there is relation, it was 
probably the Mosaic rule which fur- 
nished David with his precedent for 
this particular application. 


The other instance given is from 
the laws on slavery. There are two 
points : 


Pie its 2 and Went: xy. 
12, Hebrew slaves are to receive their 
liberty in the 7th year. In Lev. xxv. 
AO,they are to be set free in the year 
of Jubilee. There isno necessary con- 
flicthere. This is only one particular 
in the regulations of the Jubilee year, 
and the older law is understood. 


(2) But, we are told, ‘‘according to 
the latter passage (Lev. xxv. 39, 40), 
only foreigners can be enslaved by 
Hebrews for life; according to the 
other passage (Exod., Deut.) 
Hebrews might also be so enslaved’. 
Yet only two sentences before we 
have been correctly told that, in these 
passages (Exod., Deut.), the slave 
was to be liberated in the 7th year. 
The passage in Leviticus also is mis- 
construed. It contemplates the case 
of a Hebrew who is compelled to 
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‘‘sell”’ himself to another, and pro- 
vides that he is not to be treated as 
an ordinary bondsman (though really 
one for the time), but as a brother. 
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These are the chosen instances in 
this paper, and the reader can draw 
his own inferences as to their worth 
for Prof. McFadyen’s purpose. 


‘What Did Moses Do?” 


Rev. J. H. Sammis, SULLIVAN, IND. 


One of the most magnificent sym- 
bols of a mighty manhood, one 
which stirs the soul of the beholder 
to its depths, is Angelo’s ‘‘ Moses’’. 
But that colossus dwindles to pigmy 
proportions under the spell of Prof. 
John E. McFadyen’s article with 
the above caption, in the May issue 
of -‘‘The MHomiletic Review’’. 
‘* Nehushtan’’; it is a piece of mar- 
ble, and would be in the quarry today 
had the great sculptor held the same 
conception of the great Hebrew 
which the Professor leaves us. The 
Moses of Scripture is ‘‘a man mighty 
in word and deed’’, a colossal char- 
acter, portrayed with a _ vividness 
reality alone makes possible; the 
Moses of ‘‘criticism’’ is as vague 
and undefinable as _ Bartholdi’s 
‘‘ Liberty ’’ seen through an East 
River fog from a Fall River steamer. 

The article under review admits 
that, ‘‘ Moses must have been a great 
man’’; that ‘‘In some way he gave 
the impulse to, and laid the founda- 
tions of, the Hebrew legislation’ ; 
that ‘‘ It may fairly be claimed for 
Moses that he was the founder of 
Hebrew law, and .. . . that passion 
for justice and righteousness which 
is the soul of Hebrew prophecy’’. 
He admits that ‘‘ Out of the ambi- 
guity two things seem to stand out 
clearly : 

““(1) That Moses is altogether of 
unique importance for Hebrew reli- 


gion; thatin him and through him 
it got, if not its real start, at any 
rate, a new start (cf. Ex. iii. 2, ff); 

‘“(2) That the ethical element in 
Israel’s religion, which distinguishes 
it so signally from the sister Semitic 
religions, had, under God, its origin 
in him. It is not for nothing that 
the Decalogue is associated [my 
italics] with him ’’. 

That is the gist of the criticism ; 
that ‘‘in some way ’’, ‘‘it may be 
fairly claimed’’, ‘‘out of all the 
ambiguity ’’, that Moses had some- 
thing to do, we can not say precisely 
what, with the origin, or at least, a 
revival, of Hebrew law and religion. 
Not a specific detail of all that is so 
definitely ascribed to Moses, of all 
that makes him live and move and 
have his being among us, is asserted 
of him here! All is vague and 
uncertain. ‘‘Out of all the ambi- 
guity ’’’ only the ambiguous is dis- 
cerned. ‘‘ There lived a man’”’. 
Where there is so much traditional 
smoke, there must have been some 
historical fire, kindled by one called 
‘‘Moses’’. Wecan not say, ‘‘ There 
never was a Moses”’. 

Now it may be that ‘‘ criticism ’’ 
will say that we do not treat the 
critic fairly, nor give their full value 
to his concessions ; for the critic has 
his own way of reasoning, and can 
see a good many things that are not 
there, and pass by a great many that 
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are. But we appeal to the common, 
unsophisticated jury, as to whether 
there ts substance enough in ‘‘ ambi- 
guity’’ for a base to support a colossus. 

‘What Did Moses Do’’? He did 
not write the biography of Abraham ; 
‘That was written at least about 
13,000 years after the time of Abra- 
ham”. He did not write the rest of 
the Pentateuch, ‘‘in its present 
form’’; that belongs ‘‘ two or three 
hundred years after his time’’, which 
is one of ‘‘the surest results of Old- 
Testament criticism’’. One of the 
mighty works of Moses has been 
held to be that very masterpiece of 
literature known as the Pentateuch ; 
but, if the documents belong to an 
age centuries later, even the critic 
himself has no eulogies with which 
he can re-assure us of the glory of 
our fallen hero. The qualification, 
“in tts present form’’, might mean 
much, and leave us reliable history, 
giving usa sufficiently full contem- 
poraneous, Mosaic authorship, if the 
only changes in form were such edi- 
torial interpolations as, ‘‘ the Canaan- 
ite was then in the land’’, and an 
appendix on the death of Moses 
(these are very specious criteria to 
the uncritical reader, but we know 
that they have no real bearing in 
evidence); but Prof. McFadyen 
introduces his whole ‘‘ Messages 
of the Prophetic and Priestly His- 
torians’’, and that leaves little signi- 
ficance to the modification, ‘‘ zz Zts 
present form’. 

You have no place on which to lay 
a finger and say, ‘‘ Moses did this, 
and that’’. Was Moses Israel’s 
lawgiver; or did the law have the 
gradual growth which analogy leads 
us to ‘‘suspect?’’ The proof that 
the ‘‘surmise’’, is correct is in this 
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fortunate ‘‘test’’, to wit, David’s 
rule for the distribution of the spoil, 
‘* booty ’’, asrecorded in 1 Sam. xxx. 
22-25, compared with Numbers xxxii. 
27 ; hence, Moses did not legislate on 
the division of spoil. 

Again, he did not enact on the 
terms of Hebrew servitude. The 
same hand could not have prescribed 
the contradictory (?) restrictions 
which made the maximum term of a 
Hebrew bondsman’s servitude six 
years, demanded his release in the 
year of jubilee, forbade perpetual 
bondage; and yet provided that, in 
certain circumstances, at his own 
entreaty, exception could be made.* 

It takes a higher critic to see 
necessary inconsistency in such pas- 
sages. That David, in a period 
when it is notorious that a state of 
chaos reigned in Israel in respect of 
the constitution of the kingdom, 
made a precedent of the enforce- 
ment of a long neglected statute, is 
no proof that Moses did not legislate 
on spoils. As Mark Twain said to 
the dragoman, ‘‘If you have any 
real live mummies trot them out’’, 
so one often feels like saying to the 
critic, ‘‘If you have real proof ‘in 
a nutshell’ pick it out’’. 

It follows, however, that if Moses 
did not write all those laws on servi- 
tude, no one can say which he did 
write; that is, no one can say he 
wrote any one of them. Moses did 
not reveal the lofty conception of 
Jehovah which has been attributed 
to him. ‘‘ Many suggestions have 
been hazarded’’, says Prof. McFad- 
yen, ‘‘as to the original meaning of 
the word /ehovah—whether the crea- 
tor, or the lord of the thunderbolt, or 


*Bx, xxi. 2; Deut. xv. 12; Lev. xxv. 


39-46. 
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what else; and, according to the 
derivations accepted, inferences have 
been drawn that he was originally a 
storm-god, etc’’. Thus Moses mes- 
sage to Israel was perhaps, ‘‘ The 
lord of the thunderbolt, the storm- 
god, the What else [the ‘What-is-it? ’] 
has sent me unto you! This is my 
memorial forever’’. 

Moses did not do the mighty acts 
in Egypt alleged. That is, if we 
understand our author, and may 
interpret him logically. He says, 
‘“ It is impossible to prove, and more 
impossible to believe, that he [Moses] 
owed much to Egypt’’. Either the 
account of his career amidst that 
wonderful civilization is a fiction, or 
Moses an idiot; oritis easy to believe, 
necessary to believe, that he owed 
much to it. The impossible has been 
achieved, according to Dr. Fayette 
Thompson (see THE BIBLE STUDENT 
AND TEACHER for May, 1907), for he, 
and multitudes more, do believe 
Moses owed, and through him we 
ourselves owe, a good deal to Egypt. 

Our article states that, ‘‘ Jehovah 
is represented as saying, with Moses 
I will speak mouth to mouth; and, 
elsewhere, even more significantly, 
Jehovah spake unto Moses face to 
face, as a man speaketh unto his 
friend’’. But the Professor does not 
make much account of this represen- 
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tation; for, a little further on, he says, 
‘It is not possible for science to 
determine where he [Moses] attained 
to this official knowledge’’. But if 
he held face to face converse with 
the Lord (see also, the accounts of. 
the transfiguration in the Gospels), 
it should not be impossible to tell 
where he got his knowledge; and the 
‘“science’’ that cannot see it is not 
worth much. 

One thing seems to be reasonably 
clear that Moses dad, he did take the 
suggestions of Jethro! ‘‘ From 
this ’’’, the Professor says, ‘‘ we may 
safely infer that in some way he gave 
the impulse to, and laid the founda- 
tions of, Hebrew legislation”’. It is 
simply a transfer of inference from 
Jehovah to Jethro. 

When the higher critic lays down 
his chisel there isn’t much left of the 
Pentateuchal block, and there is less 
of the Pentateuchal Moses. 

What shall we do for our colossus ? 
Sargon wrote history; they say he 
antedated Moses two, or three 
thousand years. Hammurabi legis- 
lated, elaborately, a thousand years 
before Moses. Moses missed the 
first-born’s portion as an heir of the 
ages. Let some one produce us a 
Sargon, a Hammurabi, or inspire us 
with a group of ‘J “s)))aiguam 
‘P's and ‘‘ R’’s, heroic, colossal! 
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Recent German Conservative Theological Works 


PROFESSOR GEORGE H. SCHODDE, PH. D., CoLumsBus, OutI0 


To a great extent the bitter struggle be- 
tween the protagonists of the advanced 
and the conservative theologies in Ger- 
many is being carried on in the literary 
field Controversial literature, such pro- 
fessedly and in fact, has in recent years 
assumed immense proportions in the “land 
of thinkers and authors”. In one notc- 
worthy respect, however, the character of 
this literature is different from that which 
marked earlier theological controversies, 
such as the Neology of the Vulgar Ration- 
alism or the Tubingen school. The noy- 
elty in the present case consists in the fact 
that popular literature, and not merely 
scientific and learned research, has entered 
the arena of theological contention. 

Formerly it was accepted as almost 
axiomatic that the debates that involved 
the leading principles of Christian and Bib- 
lical service should be restricted, as a sort 
of esoteric matter, to the halls of the uni- 
versities and of learned research; and that 
the Church at large should as much as 
possible be unmolested by these matters 
and be allowed to retaia and to practice 
its simple traditional faith, To such an 
extent did this conviction obtain, that, eg., 
when Pastor Schrempf, of the Church in 
Wittenberg, came to the conclusion that 
he could not subscribe to the statements of 
the Apostles’ Creed, he was urged, by the 
leaders of the advanced school, to con- 
tinue to use it in the service of his con- 
gregation merely as a matter of objective 
liturgics and as an expression of the 
church’s faith, but not as his own confes- 
sion. Practically, advanced theology was 
content to gain its victories in the depart- 
ment of learned and university research, 
and to make no direct attempt to gain con- 
trol of the pulpits and pews of the coun- 
try. The only liberal organization that 
made any move in this direction was the 
Protestanten Verein, or Protestant Asso- 
ciation, which, however, never played an 
important role in the actual church life 
of Germany. 


But all this is now reversed. Liberal 
theology has changed its program and is 
putting forth systematic efforts to “pop- 
ularize advanced theological thought”. 
This is being done, among other ways, 
through organizations, such as the Freunde 
der christlichen Welt (Friends of the 
Christian World), so called after the lead- 
ing popular weekly, the Christliche Welt, 
brilliantly edited by Professor M. Rade, of 
Marburg. But the chief means for the 
appeal to the Church at large has been 
through books and pamphlets. Not only 
has the periodical just mentioned for sev- 
eral years published series of hefte, or 
pamphlets, covering many of the theoreti- 
cal and practical problems of theological 
church life in Germany, but within the 
past two years a set of small works, ed‘: 
by Professor Schiele, of Marburg, has 
been published,: entitled “Religionsgeschi- 
chtliche Volksbucher’’, i.e., popular theolo- 
gical exposition according to the religio- 
historical school, which explains the parts 
and the phenomena of the Bible as “matter 
of natural historical development”, and to 
a great extent as a religious syncretism, 
finding in the Old and in the New Testa- 
ment religions large elements of the ethnic 
religions that surrounded Israel. This 
was the basal thought in the Babel-Bibel 
controversy of Delitzseh. In the New 
Testament this school explains, e.g., the 
divinity of Christ, chiefly as a deification of 
a hero, after the manner of the deifica- 
tion of a Hercules by the Greeks and of 
the Emperor by the Romans. 

Naturally the conservatives have gladly 
taken up the challenge of the advanced 
men to test their cases by an appeal to 
the Christian consciousness and convic- 
tions of the Church at large, well knowing 
that, as a rule, the sober and solid convic- 
tions of the average congregation will side 
with the traditional principles of the 
Church. The Volksbiicher have found a 
worthy conservative opposition series in 
the Biblische Zeit und Streitfragen (Mod- 
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ern Biblical Problems), edited by Lec. Dr. 
Kropatsebeck, of the University of Bres- 
lau; which all make it a point to defend 
old-fashioned Biblical teachings with the 
weapon of modern scholarship, and to do 
so in a manner that can be understood by 
the people at large. 

Among the most recent additions to this 
series is a pamphlet by Dr. R. Beth, of 
Berlin, entitled “Die Wunder Jesu” (The 
Miracles of Jesus), the main purpose be- 
ing to show that, according to express 
teachings of the Gospels, Jesus did actually 
perform miracles, and that all attempts to 
explain these away are critical “trickery”. 
Christ did really perform miracles, and 
the Gospels want to say that He did. 

Another recent pamphlet is by Professor 
S. Oettli, of the University of Greifswald, 
on the Authority of the Old Testament for 
the Christian, in which it is shown that 
the Old Testament Canon is not an acci- 
dental collection of the literary remains of 
an interesting people of old, the Israelites, 
but is a revelation of God for the purpose 
of training His people and preparing them 
for redemption, and hence in this sense is 
authority for the Christian. It is grati- 
fying to note that the acceptance of the 
Old Testament by the New is declared as 
settling the authority of the Old for the 
Christian. If it was a court of appeal 
for Christ and his Apostles, it is such also 
for the Christian. 

A third recent addition to this series is 
by Professor D. Feine, lately in Vienna 
but now in Breslau, on “Paul as a Theo- 
logian”. Paul is a much debated person- 
ality at present, especially as to the con- 
nection between his teachings and those of 
Christ: it being claimed in critical circles 
that Paul really corrupted Christ’s teach- 
ings by adding to them a chronology, a 
theology and an atonement theory,—of 
which the original proclamation of Jesus 
knew nothing. This Feine shows is not 
the case, but that Paul’s and Christ’s 
teachings are essentially and at heart the 
same. Paul’s doctrine of justification by 
faith, as the central thought of his system, 
is in full harmony with what the Lord 
himself had preached. 

Still another addition to this series deals 
with a living and leading problem of mod- 
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ern theological debate, namely, the “Virgin 
Birth of Jesus”. It is by Professor 
Griitzmacher, of the University of Ros- 
tock, and is entitled “Die Jungfrauenge- 
burt”, in which this question—which is a 
vexing and perplexing crux, and has be- 
come an international “thorn in the flesh” - 
of modern theological research—is shown, 
on the basis of the clear statements of the 
Gospels, to be one of the essentials of the 
system, and to be an actual fact which no 
fair exegesis can eliminate from the Scrip- 
tures. Both as a fact of history and in 
its religious importance this doctrine is 
fully unfolded. 


The latest in this series is by Lec. W. 
Hadorn, a docent of theology in Ztrich 
and deals with the isagogical problem of 
the Historical Character of the Book of the 
Acts. It is entitled “Die Apostelgeschi- 
chte und Ihr Geschichtlicher Wert”. It 
sets forth the reasons why this record of 
the early doings of the Apostles must be 
regarded as historical. It is fair to add, 
that this pamphlet with its conservative re- 
sults was published before the late some- 
what sensational work of Professor Har- 
nack, in which even this critic insists that 
Luke was the author of both the Third 
Gospel and the Acts. 

From within the Church systematic 
efforts are being made, in an energetic 
way, to counteract the baneful influence 
of the advanced vagaries. One of these 
is the organization of special Associations, 
which invite lecturers and preachers to 
defend the old truths in public addresses. 
A leading Association of this kind, found 
in many parts of Germany, is the “Stille 
Vereingung”, or Society of the Silent, ie, 
of those who do not pretend to leading 
voices in public affairs, and yet in the 
silence of their own circles are pronounced 
for the old faith. A collection of such 
conservative addresses has recently been 
published by Fr. Zillessen, of Berlin, with 
the title “Die Biblefrage in der Gegen- 
wart” (The Bible Question in Our Day). 
It consists of five strong addresses de- 
livered by Professor Klostermann, of 
Kiel; Dr. Lepsius, the aggressive foe of ad- 
vanced thought and Editor of “Das Reich 


at 
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Christi” (The Kingdom of Christ); Pro- 
fessor Dr. Hausleiter, of Rostock; Profes- 
sor Miiller, of Erlangen; and Professor 
Lutgert, of Halle—all university men ex- 
cept the second. These addresses were 
all delivered at the “Royal Military Acad- 
emy in Berlin”. 

Dr. Klostermann defends the Reliability 
of what the Old Testament says, and re- 
ports in favor of the Canon for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

First, because the Jewish church did 
not accept these books until they had been 
thoroughly examined as to their origin; 


Secondly, because these books agree 
with what we know from extra-Israelitish 
sources ; 


Thirdly, because the books found in the 
Old Testament Canon were selected from 
a much larger literature, for the reason 
that they were prophetic, ie, inspired in 
their contents. 

The theme of Dr. Lepsius reads, “Is The 
Old Testament Mythology or Revelation?” 
He starts out from the doctrine of Tolstoi, 
“Cut The Old Testament out of the Bible 
and throw it into the fire’! and shows that 
the unique contents and historical develop- 
ment of the Old Testament, especially its 
deep religious character, can be _ intelli- 
gently explained only if we regard it as 
a revelation. 

-Dr. Hausleiter answers the question, 
“Did The Apostles, in their Writings, show 
that they understood the Person and the 
Work .of Jesus correctly?” The answer 
is, that they did, boch as historians, as 
theologians, and as Cwristians. The lec- 
ture is directed, also, against those who 
would create a chasm between the original 
teachings and tenets of jesus and those of 
the Apostles. It defends the Apostles 
against both wilful and unintentional mis- 
representation of the Lord and his Gos- 
pel. 

Dr. Miiller defends the divine character 
of the Scriptures, in his answer to the 
qiestion: “Is the Collection of Biblical 
Backs the Work of God or the Work of 
man?” His chief reason for defending 
the divine contents of Scriptures, is be- 
cause the writers report what they have 
seen and heard and experienced. 
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Special interest attaches itself to the 
question discussed by Dr. Liitgert: ‘‘Must 
the Inspiration of the Scriptures be in- 
sisted upon?” While not insisting upon 
the traditional verbal inspiration theory, 
he maintains that the Bible is shown cer- 
tainly to be inspired by its contents, es- 
pecially the plan of salvation and the re- 
ligious principles therein taught. The 
Bible’s teachings are themselves the best 
proof of these books having been written 
under the guidance of the Spirit of God. 

A similar collection of public addresses 
and discussions, in defense of the funda- 
mentals of the Christian system, has just 
been published by the great conservative 
publication concern of C. Bertelsmann, in 
Guterslah. It is entitled, “Was ist Chris- 
tentun?” (What is Christianity?), and 
edited by Lic. G. Cremer. The sub-title 
declares that these are Essays on the Fun- 
damental Truths of “Christianity”. The 
scope and character can be readily seen 
from the following outline of the contents: 

Professor Lemme, of Heidelberg, ans- 
wers the question, “Is there a God?” 

Professor Koppe discusses the problem, 
“How Did the World Originate ?” 

Professor Bornhiiuser defends the real- 
ity of Biblical Miracles and the historical 
character of the records of Miracles in the 
Scriptures. 

Professor Schveler asks and answers the 
question, “Who was Jesu?”—his paper be- 
ing a full, conservative exposition, in con- 
trast to the famous radical “Jesus”, of 
Professor Bousset. 

The editor, G. Cremer, writes on “The 
Secret of the Cross”, while the missionary 
inspector, Wilde, discusses the Resurrec- 
tion Problem. Professor Liitgert con- 
tributes, also to this volume a paper on 
“The Holy Spirit”. Professor Koegel 


asks, “What is Faith?” Dr. Boehmer 
defends the inspired character of the 
Scriptures. Pastor Boeckhoff discusses 


the Sacrament question. The editor has 
a second paper, on “The Material Princi- 
ple” of the Reformation, the Doctrine of 
Justification by Faith”. This is followed 
by a paper on Sanctification, by Pastor 
Dunkmann, and by one on the Unpardon- 
able Sin, by Professor Riggenbach, 
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The conclusion is a discussion of the 
question, “Is there an Eternal Life?” by 


Lic. Franckls, and of the question, “Is 
There an Eternal Damnation?”’, by the 
editor. 


The unity of all these papers and the 
golden cord connecting them all is their 
insistance upon the correctness of the old 
Gospel truth; although in minor details 
there may be differences of opinion. 

But conservative defense of Gospel truth 
is by no means confined to popular works 
and discussions. Scientific discussions of 
leading and fundamental Biblical problems 
are constantly in the forefront of debate, 
and conservative men are ever ready to 
plead their cause and present their argu- 
ments. An illustration of this can be 
seen in the interest that is shown in the re- 
newed discussion of that old yet ever new 
crux, the authorship of the Fourth Gospel. 
Zahn, in his masterful Introduction to the 
New Testament, which has just appeared 
in a new edition, defends the Johannine 
authorship of this “most precious” of the 
Gospels, as Luther called it, in a manner 
possible only for him who is recognized by 
all, friend and foe, as the most complete 
master of early church history and litera- 
ture, especially so far as the history of the 
New Testament Canon is concerned. Ad- 
vanced theology has no such Biblical work 
«on the New Testament as that of Zahn, 
~which throughout, in its two massive vol- 
‘umes, presents the conservative side on 
call isagogical questions in a way that nega- 
tive research can not answer. 

It is true that some efforts are also be- 
ing put forth to emphasize anew the doubts 
on the Apostolic authorship of the Fourth 
‘Gospel. This appears especially in the 
new edition of the New Testament Intro- 
duction, of Professor Julicher and in the 
smaller work of W. Schmiedel, on this 
subject, which recently appeared in the 
Volksbucher series. But these attacks 
are meeting with prompt replies. Thus, 
e.g., Zahn has, in several issues of the 
“Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift”, the leading 
conservative monthly journal in Germany, 
published in Munich, taken up the investi- 
gation and refutation of some of the 
newer radical phases of the Johannine 


problem; and, in reference to the work of- 
Schmiedel, a searching critical examination 
of its claims is made in the “Allgemeine 
Kirchenzeitung”, of Leipzig, No. 15, from 
which it appears that these renewed doubts 
—on a subject for which conservatives can 
appeal to a wealth of data in the Gospel ~ 
itself, and in earlier Christian literature— 
are made possible only by ignoring clearly 
stated facts in the Gospels, and perverting 
others into saying something entirely for- 
eign to the original purpose of the Gos- 
pel writer. 

Nor is there an absence of larger and 
more ambitious works on this special sub- 
ject, in the conservative camp. An evi- 
dence of this is found in the work, re- 
cently begun to be published, by the vet- 
eran conservative of the Bonn faculty, 
Professor Siegfried Goebel, entitled “Die 
Reden unseres Herrn nach Johannes” 
(The Discourses of our Lord according to 
John). The substance of this work, the 
published portion of which covers as yet 
only the first eleven chapters, is to dis- 
prove the favorite claim of the critics, that 
the discourses of Jesus, as reported by 
John, can not be historically correct, as 
they were modified beyond recognition by 
the views and feelings of the author of 
this book. Goebel maintains the inspira- 
tion of the writer, and aims to prove that 
God, through His Spirit, inspired John to 
report the addresses of Jesus in the form 
in which we have them, and that these re- 
ports are accordingly correct. 

It may seem strange in this connection 
to mention a work of the brilliant Berlin 
critical theologian, Adolf Harnack; yet his 
new work, “Lukan der Arzt, verfasser des 
dritten Evangeliums und des Apostelges- 
chichte” (Luke, the Physician, the Author 
of the Third Gospel and of the Acts), is 
certainly a powerful defense of the Lukan 
authorship of this grand double historical 
work. It must be remembered, however, 
that Harnack expressly declares, that only 
in this matter of literary history does he 
defend the traditional view, and that he 
does not maintain that the full historical 
character of the contents are thereby ~ 
proved. The whole tendency of Harnack 
is nevertheless conservative, and is one 
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important step in demonstrating, as the 
author himself declares, the general, impor- 
tant truth, that, in reference to the prob- 
lem of the origin of the New Testament 
books, the traditions of the Church are en- 
titled to much more consideration than 
the critics have been willing to accord to 
them. In his introduction Harnack main- 
tains that the literary and religious de- 
velopment, presupposed by the New Testa- 
ment, could all have occurred in the forty 
years between A. D. 30 and A. D. 70, and 
was almost entirely confined to Pales- 
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tine and largely to Jerusalem. Harnack 
concludes, that, together with the Pauline 
Epistles, the writings of Luke are “pillars” 
for our knowledge of Primitive Christian- 
ity. 

These are but examples of what is being 
done by conservative theology in defense 
of the peculiar principles of Biblical re- 
search, both offensively and defensively. 
Conservative investigators are working 
nobly in defense of the old truth, believing 
firmly in the old words, “Magna est veri- 
tas, et praevalebit”. 


Scripture Chronology—How Old is Man? 


Rev. N. McConaucHy, NEw York 


ii. The Test by Astronomical Data* 


There is yet another basis of computa- 
tion for the beginning of the world of 
men, the data for which have never been 
tampered with, and which are as exact as 
the multiplication table. It is a clock 
started at creation that has never run 
down. To this let us turn our attention, 
as a further test, and see how near we 
were, in our former paper, to being right. 


Prof. Maunder, of Greenwich Observa- 
tory, London, has given us, in the “Nine- 
teenth Century Magazine” for September, 
1900, a critical examination of “The Oldest 
' Picture Book of All’,—the Zodiac, the 
map of a ring of the starry heavens, as 
prepared by the ancients at a very early 
day, which has come down to us almost un- 
changed, reflecting, as he says, the religious 
beliefs of its originators. 


Taking the position on our planet which 
those who originally mapped out the Zodiac 
must have held, to confine it to the limits 
North and South which they did, and to 
leave the rest unmapped, because they 
could not see them, he concludes that they 
lived not further South than North lati- 
tude 36 degrees and not further North 


*A first paper, entitled ‘‘ Comparative Claims of 
the Chronology of the Hebrew Scriptures and the 
Septuagint”, appeared in the February issue of 
the Bible Student and Teacher’’. 


than North latitude 42 degrees; hence not 
in either Egypt or Babylonia. 

The animals used in representing the 
constellations, he holds, rule us out of In- 
dia, Egypt, and Arabia. The presence of 
the lion, he regards as warranting us in 
excluding Europe—Greece, Italy and Spain 
—those being in the proper limits of lati- 
tude. Conspicuous by their absence are 
the Elephant, Camel, Hippopotamus, Tiger 
and Crocodile; and, by these and many 
other very practical considerations, he re- 
gards those early astronomers as_ being 
shut up to Asia Minor and Armenia, some- 
where between the four Seas—Black, Cas- 
pian, Mediterranean and Egean. 


For reasons which he gives, he does 
not think the Zodiac dates back, as the 
extreme limit, earlier than 4400 B. C. and 
not probably later than 2800 B. C.. It 
might be put at 3100 B. C., if we should 
try to place the two equinoctial and the 
two solstitial points symmetrically among 
the 12 signs, with a possible range of 
300 years on either side of that date. He 
puts the equinoctial point, 5,000 years ago 
from this date as probably about the cen- 
tre of Taurus. 

Astronomy was doubtless one of the 
earliest of all the sciences, and in _ its 
earlier stages it was naturally more or 
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less crude; but its observations and rec- 
ords have always been sufficiently accu- 
rate to be very valuable as data for the 
more exact calculations of our modern 
astronomers. 

The Chinese claim, apparently with good 
reason, to have a series of eclipses re- 
corded in the annals of the nation, ex- 
tending over a period of 3858 years, all 
carefully observed and figured previously 
to their occurrence. The Golden Age 
of Chinese Astronomy is regarded as being 
from 2980 B. C. to 480 B. C.—2500 years. 
In the reign of Hoang Ti, 2608 B.C., a 
mathematical tribunal was established by 
the government in China for promoting 
astronomy and calculating eclipses, for the 
accuracy of which those in charge had 
to be answerable with their lives; and it 
is related as a historical fact that Ho and 
Ti, two very distinguished astronomers, 
were actually executed for failing to fore- 
see an eclipse that stole in upon them un- 
observed in the reign of Emperor Tcheong 
Keang. In the year 1100 B. C. they made 
calculations so exact as to differ with 
La Place in his later calculations of the 
same thing by only one minute or, as 
another writer has it, one second. 

Many eclipses and planetary configura- 
tions of the heavenly bodies have been 
preserved to us from early times, on pyra- 
mids, temples, tablets of stone, mummy 
chests, sarcophagi, stelae, and papyrus 
scrolls. Observations among the Baby- 
lonians go back to 2300 B. C. Among 
the Egyptians they go back to 2781 B. C,, 
and among others of the Oriental nations 
as far back as 3447 B. C,, ie, 162 years 
after the flood. 

The Greeks go back only to 778 B. C. 
and the Romans to 752; so that these last 
two can scarcely be called ancient nations 
at all, except as they have handed down 
to us the earlier literature of preceding 
times embodied in their own. 

Among the very important records for 
our present purpose, preserved to us from 
the very earliest ages, are the transitions 
of the equinoctial points from one con- 
stellation to another; our entrance into a 
new sign of the Zodiac. Dr. Seyffarth, 
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Biblical Chronology”, etc., 1857, tells of 
three times in the history of the world 
when the positions of the stars, as the 
equinoctial point has passed out of one 
Sign into another, have been carefully re- 
corded. 

The first was when it passed out of 
Gemini into Taurus; the second when it 
passed out of Taurus into Aries; and the 
third when it passed out of Aries; into 
Pisces, in which Sign we now are. These 
records show the whole configuration of 
the seven heavenly bodies as they appeared 
to the observer, and as they were related 
to the various constellations. 

The first record of the kind, which 
gives the particular relation of the sun, 
moon and planets as they stood when the 
vernal equinox passed out of the constel- 
lation Gemini into Taurus, is recorded in 
the Zendavesta, the sacred scriptures of 
the ancient Parsees (III. 63, Kleuk). 

The second record of this kind, which 
gives us the .next configuration of them 
as they stood when the same point passed 
out of the sign Taurus into Aries, is re- 
corded in the Ramayana ,the celebrated 
Epopee or great Epic of the Ancient 
Hindus. 

The third record of this kind gives the 
configuration of these heavenly bodies 
when the vernal equinox was passing out 
of the Sign Aries into Pisces; and the 
position of the planetary world at the time 
is recorded in the later Vedas, the sacred 
books of the later Hindus. 

Now, careful astronomers, by running 
back along the precession of the Equi- 
noxes, the rate of which is found to be 
a little over 50 seconds a year, can fix 
exactly the time when these configurations 
took place. In doing this they find that 
the first one was in the year 3725 B. C.; 
the second one in the year 1579 B. C.; 
and the third one in 568 A. D.,—there 
being an interval of 2146 years between ? 
each two consecutive ones, that being the 
time found to be required for the Earth 
to pass through one of the Signs of the 
Zodiac. That is one twelfth of the 
whole circle of the Ecliptic, which requires” 
for the complete circuit nearly 25,800 
years. 
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There is no record of this kind earlier 
than that found in the Zendavesta, 372, 
B.C.; and that only approximately agrees 
with Professor Maunder’s probable loca- 
tion of the Equinoctial point 5,000 years 
ago, in the middle of Taurus, instead of 
its beginning; and it has always been held 
by the Ancients that, when the vernal 
equinox stood at the entrance into Gemini, 
it was the beginning of the world. This 
was of course 2146 years before that re- 
corded in the Zendavesta, giving 5871 B. 
C. as the date of the creation of man (see 
Zendavesta II. 353 Anquet. d. P.). 

Dr. Seyffarth quotes the Zendavesta as 
stating that it was so held by all the earli- 
est nations. It says, “We find it in the 
Hypsomata planetarum [beginnings of the 
planets] of the Romans, Greeks, Egyp- 
tians, Arabians, Persians, Chaldeans, Hin- 
dus and others”. If this be so, we have 
as the true date of the beginning of man 
in the world, 5871 B. C., only 42 years 
different from our Biblical calculation 
(5829); or 32, if we accept Hales’ 1027 
from Solomon down. 

Now, by way of confirmation of this, 
permit me to cite the Egyptian Sothis, a 
period extending from one Heliacal rising 
of the Dog-star to another, i.e, from the 
time when the Dog-star rises exactly with 
the sun till the time comes around again 
when its rising next agrees exactly with 
itj—a period found to consist of 1461 
years. This period can be relied on, as 
various confirmations of it are to be found 
all through literature. It is stated by the 
Alexandrian Astronomer Theon, that in 
the year 27 B.C., the 16th of the reign of 
Augustus, on the 29th of August (the 
first day of the month Thoth), a new 
Canicular period (the 5th since creation) 
had commenced. That is, four Sothis 
had passed, and 27 more years would 
bring it down to Christ; and 4 _ times 
1461427 makes 5871, exactly the same date 
as that given by the configurations  re- 
corded in the Zendavesta, and those other 
early data. 

As another partial confirmation: the 
Hindus had their Avatarae, or periods 
comprising a third of a Sign of the 
Zodiac, which they called a thousand 
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years; although, like all those earlier data, 
it has to be corrected, as the earth passes 
through a third part of a sign in 715 1-3 
years. 

According to the Hindus, eight Avatarae 
elapsed between the creation and the time 
of Augustus. This tends to confirm the 
former dates, although the “time of 
Augustus” is too indefinite for us to name 
any precise date. If we multiply 715 1-3 
by 8 and add 43, we have 5775 2-3,—which 
is 5 1-3 less than our 5871. 

We may therefore, with a very good 
degree of confidence, rely on the year 5871 
B. C. as the date which Astronomical 
Science has to offer for the beginning of 
man on the earth,—differing by only 32, 
or at most 42, years from our Scripture 
computation. 

Notwithstanding this difference, these 
two results mutually support and confirm 
each other. The astronomical result 
proves the almost perfect accuracy of the 
Biblical record, and the Biblical confirms 
the unanimous opinion of all the ancient 
nations, that the entrance of the vernal 
equinox into Gemini was the epoch when 
man entered on his new abode so long in 
preparation for his reception. 

Add to 5871 our present full yearly date 
1906, and it gives the total age of the 
world to-day as 7777 A.M. 

Both astronomy and the art of writing 
are older than the Deluge. In the Li- 
brary of Ashurbanipal references are made 
to inscriptions “in the time before the 
flood”. During the last 20 years, thou- 
sands of Sumerian inscriptions have been 
dug up, dating according to the chronolo- 
gists, from 4500 B.C. to 2500 B.C., ante- 
dating the flood by at least goo years. 

There needs be no difficulty about hav- 
ing the records preserved in Postdiluvian 
times of observations made in Antediluvian 
days, as there was a ready vehicle for 
their transmission from beyond the flood, 
and a good certainty of its being repro- 
duced in subsequent literature. 

We used to be told that Cadmus invented 
letters and brought them from Phenicia 
into Greece, and it was thought that 
that was their origin and that the art of 
writing was not previously known; but 
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the Tel el Amarna Tablets show that in 
1400 B.C. the Babylonian Script and lan- 
guage were used in Phenicia and the 
neighboring regions. The  Phenician 
script was not known till the 9th century, 
or certainly the roth, B.C. The Babylon- 
ian was used because the Phenician had 
not then in 1400 B.C. been invented. 

The Eteocretans had a script in the 
first half of the second millenium B.C., 
which was superseded by another Cre- 
tan system about 1500 B.C. 

The Mesopotamian Cuneiform was in 
common use in 1500 B.C, among the West 
Semites. These facts and others of like 
import are fully brought out in a paper by 
Rev. J. P. Peters, D.D., in the “Journal 
of the American Oriental Society of New 
Haven”, Igor. 

The discovery of the library of Ashur- 
banipal shows that in the days of Hammu- 
rabi, B.C. 2356, there was an extensive 
literature and great learning among the 
Babylonians,—astronomy, mathematics, and 
the arts and sciences of a very advanced 
civilization. 


But, now, if both Scripture and astro- 
nomical science concur in fixing so recent 
a date for the origin of man on the earth, 
what becomes of those other claims so 
confidently made hitherto in the name of 
science,—that man has inhabited this 
planet many thousands and even thousands 
of thousands of years? 


Well, the fact is that all those extrava- 
gant claims of great antiquity for the hu- 
man race have been discredited on investi- 
gation, and are believed to be largely 
groundless; and this is shown to be so 
more and more as the revelations of the 
spade continue. 

Professor Franklin Johnson, D.D., 
LL.D., of Chicago University, in THE 
Bis_tE STUDENT AND TEACHER for January 
and February 1907, has given us a “Cen- 
sus of the Early Biblical Populations”, 
which points very clearly to a quite late 
date. for the introduction of man on the 
earth. He finds the early populations of 
Egypt, Chaldea, Syria, Babylonia and the 
whole Mesopotamian region—the cradle of 


the race—clear to the Nile, to have been 


quite limited, judging from the diminutive - 


size of their armies and the insignificant 
booty and few prisoners captured, and 
the trifling numbers slain in battle, as well 
as the lightness of the tributes imposed 
on the conquered,—which were neverthe- 
less considered of sufficient consequence 
for them to have them engraved on the 
stones of the temple of Karnak and the 
memorial tablet at Nineveh. In this con- 
clusion Professor Johnson finds himself 
in entire accord with Birch, Rawlinson and 
Dr. Dawson, with their vast research and 
wonderful knowledge of those early times 
and regions. He contrasts these facts 
with the vast armies and _ tremendous 
slaughter in battles, and the thousands of 
prisoners taken, and the great value of the 
spoils, in those same regions later on in 
the Scripture times, and the enormous 
tribute exacted. All this agrees with 
the Genesis account of Abraham in his 
day, overtaking with only a few hundred 
retainers the allied Kings in their’ great 
expedition into Palestine and _ entirely 
overthrowing them and_ recapturing ll 
their prisoners and plunder. All this 
amounts almost to a demonstration of the 
shortness of the time ‘from the Deluge 
down to the Exodus. Professor Breasted 
only puts Menes, the first of the Kings of 
Egypt, at 3400 B.C., which is certainly 
early enough, as so many almost unmistak- 
able indications point to 2781 as his date, 
even Stuart Poole placing it at 2717. 


We can all readily admit the possibility 
of long ages being required to bring the 
material structure of this planet into 
proper condition for the introduction of 
man; but the lapse of vast reaches of time 
since man himself was placed on it, does 
not seem likely to hold its own any longer 
under the lime-light of modern investiga- 
tion and archeological discovery. 


Let me give a few examples. 

When the savants, who accompanied 
Napoleon in his Egyptian campaign in 
1799, found a representation of the heavens 
carved on the ceiling of the little temple 
of Dendera, they undertook to decipher 
it, and gave out as their opinion that it 
was 17,000 years old, antedating the flood 
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and creation and discrediting all Scrip- 
tural claims. They sawed it out and 


took it home to Paris, and over 50 learned 
treatises were published concerning it in 
the next thirty years, all to the same pur- 
port,—its great antiquity. The key to its 
inscriptions was found at length, and it 
was proved by the inscription itself that 
its exact date was the year 37 A.D.; and 
that it was carved to commemorate the 
birth of Nero the Roman Emperor, who 
had reconstructed it and restored it, as he 
had also many other temples in Egypt 
during his reign! Nothing more has been 
heard of that since. 

Rey. J. K. Richardson, D.D., of Des 
Moines, Iowa, in The Homiletic Review 
for March, 1903, enumerates several such 
instances, a few of which I hope he will 
pardon me for recalling briefly to recol- 
lection. One is that Sir Charles Lyell, 
a very eminent authority in his day, ac- 
cepted a piece of pottery, dug up under 
39 feet of Nile mud; which deposit of 
39 feet, judging by the yearly depth of de- 
posit left by the overflowings of the Nile, 
he decided that it would take 13,000 years 
to form; so he gave to Egypt an antiquity 
of from 12,000 to 60,000 years. When 
afterwards a brick was dug up far below 
the pottery in the same Nile mud, with the 
stamp of Mehemet Ali on it and the year 
1818, both put on it when it was made, 
Egypt’s’ vast antiquity vanished like a puff 
of smoke. 

Sir Charles Lyell also estimated 100,000 
years for the formation of the Delta of 
the Mississippi River! but our Government 
Engineers have since by very careful 
measurements found that it advances into 
the Gulf at the rate of 262 feet in a year; 
at which rate it would require only a little 
more than 4,000 years for the entire forma- 
tion of the whole delta. 

Sir Charles also estimated that 
20,000 years had elapsed since certain stone 
implements had been placed in certain peat 
beds. But in these same peat beds stalks 
of hazel and alder have been since found, 
showing that the peat had formed over 


some 


them in a few years, instead of in unnum- 
bered centuries. Professor Bowers, of the 
Mineralogical and Geological survey of 
California, tells us how a Columbian Pro- 
fessor, only a few years ago, thought he 
had found the “skeleton of the missing 
link” between man and the ape, in Colo- 
rado. He gave the creature a million and a 
half years. Everybody has read how the 
friable bones were carefully done up in 
cotton and shipped East; and how the farce 
was ended by some cowboys who came 
forward and acknowledged them to be the 
bones of a pet monkey which they had 
buried only a few months before! 


We can all remember the Calaveras 
County skull, found a few years ago in 
a well in California at a great depth, 
which was taken by certain scientists to 
indicate a very high antiquity for man. It 
was found at length to be the skull of an 
Indian horsethief, killed by some miners 
and hidden in the well where it had lain 
but a short time. The numerous in- 
stances of stalactite and stalagmite de- 
posits, of Cardiff giants, Belgian men, 
Kansas cave men and _ petrified bodies 
made of cement, have about all had their 
day, and the hoaxes have been detected 
and exposed and with them the claims they 
were intended to establish exploded. 


Even the great antiquity formerly 
claimed by the ancient civilizations of 
Egypt, China, Assyria, etc, which were 


discredited as long ago as the time of 
Cicero, are found, on careful examination 
by such men as Professor Bowers and Sir 
William Dawson and their compeers, to 
be able to lay claim to no reliable dates 
earlier than those given by the shortest 
Biblical chronology rightly understood, 
certainly not over 6,000 years B.C. 


In fine, if we take the chronology ot 
the Scriptures and follow the Septuagint, 
giving the data from the monuments their 
full weight, we shall find ourselves in prac- 
tical accord with the verdict of Astronomy, 
with Josephus, and with all the reliable 
data of the nations of the ancient world. 
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The Intrinsic Value of the Deluge Story 


Rv. G. L. Youne, 


PITTSFIELD, MAss. 


Disbelieving critics have had much to 
»ay about the Biblical deluge story. They 
impeach its veracity and deny its unity. 
As, however, it must be accounted for 
somehow, they submit contradictory hypo- 
theses concerning its origin. Usually it 
is positively asserted to have been bor- 
rowed and adapted from the Babylonian 
deluge story. The Babylonian story, in 
turn, which seems to describe a portentous 
affair well nigh universally destructive to 
human life, is made to rest upon a merely 
local inundation, local inundation 
may have occurred in any one of several 
ways: (1) by an overflow of the Tigris 
and Euphrates caused by a great rainfall; 
(2) by the casting of the sea upon the 
Babylonian lowlands by means of a great 
cyclone; (3) by a tidal wave caused by an 
earthquake somewhere in the South; (4) 
by a sea-wave produced jointly by hurri- 
cane and earthquake.1 


which 


From the remembrance of some such 
merely local affair (such as the world has 
witnessed many a time), magnified by long 
tradition, there was evolved the universal 
deluge story of the Babylonians. This, 
in turn, gave birth to the Biblical narra- 
tive. Thus we see from what small and in- 
significant beginnings the Scriptural narra- 
tive is thought to have grown. Coming 
from such sources, one may not wonder 
that the critics do not consider the Hebrew 
account to be historical. But not only did 
ao great a tree spring from so small a 
root, but the Bible story is further con- 
sidered a composite narrative made up by 
the amalgamation of two main documents. 

The great Biblical deluge story, then, 
which has wielded so mighty an influence 
in the world; which was believed by 
prophet and psalmist and apostle and 
Christ ,as well as by the Church gener- 

lHastings’ Dict. of Btble, Il. 22; Delitzsch 
Babeland Bible, pp. 42-47 ; Annual Cyc., 1894, p. 25a. 
See also Mitchell’s World before Abraham, p. 226; 
Worcester’s Genesis, etc., p. 480f.; McCurdy’s 
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ally; upon which grave philosophers, care- - 
ful scientists and learned exegetes have 
spent so much studious time, and the 
causes and geological circumstances of 
which have been searched for by able 
men,—this is, after all, but an inexact re- 
production of a Babylonian deluge story, 
which, in turn, was merely an exaggera- 
tion of a purely local affair. Surely, so 
small a bubble has taken a long time to 
burst! And yet many modern critics con- 
cur in looking at the matter in some such 
light as this: ‘It is a narrative of no his- 
torical worth; a narrative borrowed, 
altered, purified, adapted to Hebrew con- 
ceptions and conditions, and even pieced 
together most marvelously by a mechani- 
cal combination of two (incomplete) 
earlier documents’. Assuredly it is a piece 
of literature that is ‘fearfully and wonder- 
fully made—being, in this respect, some- 
what analogous to the critics’ thinking 
apparatus. 

Some forty or more years ago Samuel 
Davidson looked upon the flood as a myth, 
and thought that “all good critics” held a 
similar view. But in this he was—like 
many surviving critics—mistaken. For not 
all good critics then or since have denied 
the trustworthiness and historicity of the 
deluge story. Its reality has been held 
by countless scholars at different times, in 
different nationalities, and of various 
fields of research. And this class of 
thinkers has found itself in such good and 
able company as prophets, apostles and the 
Christ. 

Now, notwithstanding what certain 
critics have said, the plain fact yet remains 
that the Biblical story of the deluge pos- 
sesses intrinsic worth. Its general style 
and characteristics are such as to evidence 
its trustworthiness. As a literary pro- 
duction it bears in its own bosom certain 
marks of its veracity. This inhering — 
merit of the composition is of such a 
stamp that, down through the generations, 
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this Biblical rehearsal of an event un- 
paralleled in the history of our world has 
been generally accepted as truthful. 

Somehow the narrative bears upon itself 
the impress of truthfulness. There is no 
undue poetical elaboration, no _ incredible 
setting forth of mythical particulars; and 
yet there is given a sufficiently detailed ac- 
count to show us the main outlines of the 
affair, the reasons for it, the results of 
it, etc. Tayler Lewis invited any one to 
compare all the other stories and legends 
of this remarkable event “with this 
sublime Scriptural narrative, and then let 
his reason, his rhetorical taste, his judg- 
ment of the truthful in style, the subjec- 
tively real in conception, and the lifelike 
in narration, determine which are the 
original ... and which are the legendary 
copies. The result is not feared”. 

1. The deluge story is put forth in the 
Bible as the authentic account of an actual- 
ly occurring event, and as such it has real 
historic value. It possesses intrinsic value 
because of its historical intent, and like- 
wise because of the consistency of its his- 
torical character. So, for its conception 
as a whole of the great event which it 
relates, as well as for the intelligent and 
intelligible presentation of that concep- 
tion, it is of value. The story is not told 
after the manner of the fabulous. It does 
not have the ring of the imaginary and 
legendary. Somehow it sounds not at 
all like the recital of the merely mythical. 
There seems to be a carefulness, a dis- 
crimination, and a restraint of statement. 
The author writes like one sure of his 
ground and mindful of his facts. 

In present-day law we find the follow- 
ing principle laid down: ‘The testimony 
of a single witness, where there is no 
ground for suspecting either his ability 
or his integrity, is a sufficient legal ground 
for belief”. This, in THE Briere Stv- 
DENT AND TEACHER, for November, 1904, 
p. 651, is quoted by Dr. T. S. Childs from 
“Starkie on Evidence’, i. 550. Apply 
this legal canon to the Scriptural deluge 
narrative. So far as this witness is con- 
cerned “there is no good ground for sus- 
pecting either his ability or integrity”. As 
to his ability to write a truthful account of 
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the deluge, we may observe that it is the 
opinion of many that the original author 
was an eye-witness of the events he 
describes.1 If so, he certainly was fitted 
for his task. As to his integrity, no valid 
suspicion can be cast upon that. We may 
perhaps even say that his integrity is sus- 
pected by those only who have subjective 
reasons for so doing. That is, the sus- 
picion of his integrity lies not in any real 
and observed lack or defect in the Bibli- 
cal narrator himself, but lies in the minds 
of those who from various motives de- 
sire to disbelieve in the trustworthiness of 
his narration. 


The Bible account of the flood is sensi- 
ble and sublime. It moves on in splendid 
simplicity and noble majesty. The great 
event is clearly placed before us in its 
essential features. The main and neces- 
sary facts are set forth plainly and with 
no attempts at rhetorical or emotional em- 
bellishment. Much more easily 
have been said by the eye-witness who 
must have been the original author of the 
narrative. Nevertheless it is not need- 
lessly drawn out into the narration of 
minute and unimportant details for the 
mere entertainment or curiosity of the 
reader. For instance, the author has not 
with morbid interest dwelt painfully on 
the enormous loss of human life with all 
its attending mental and physical distress. 
Harrowing particulars of terror and, des- 
pair have been excluded. There is no 
depicting of the victims’ sufferings, no 
graphic and soul-distressing account of 
their mad struggle for life. Not a word 
is said of their futile efforts to save them- 
selves from the ever-increasing flow of the 
deepening waters. Such things have been 
passed over in complete silence and are 
left entirely to the imagination of the 
reader. The waters come; the waters 
go; the earth is swept bare of human life 
save those preserved by God’s special pro- 
vision; and the curtain falls over this 
phase of the dreadful scene. The marks 


might 


1£. g., Dawson writes, “ The structure of the 
narrative shows that itis to be taken as the report 
of an eye-witness, a sort of ‘log’ of the deluge”’ 
(Naturé and The Bible, p.250; in footnote in his 
eee ee ote and Man, p. 139). See Whedon's 
O. T- Comm. I. 128a; Wright, in S..S. Times, July 6, 
1901, p. 1; Gibson, Ages before Moses, p. 127f. 
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of a master hand are here—both in what 
has been excluded as well as in what has 
been included in the impressive narrative. 
Nay! shall we not say, that in all this the 
marks of a Divine hand are seen? 


We will in one particular note the con- 
straint of the Mosaic account of the deluge 
of Noah, as compared with the poetic, 
Ovidian account of the deluge of Deucal- 
i0n. The Bible record, of course, does 
not even notice the attitude or struggles 
of the brute creation when overtaken by 
the waters of destruction. But in Ovid 
their struggles are seen. In their attempts 
at self-preservation the futility of the var- 
ied powers of the various creatures is 
noted. The swiftness of the stag ,the 
strength of the wild boar, the flight of 
the birds,—these alike avail not. In the 
whelming waves do lions and tigers strug- 
gle. The wolf swims among sheep. And 
those creatures not succumbing to a death 
by drowning do so by starvation (Meta- 
morphoses, Bk. I.). 

And how different in some respects is 
the Mosaic narrative from the cuneiform 
deluge story. As Dawson has said, the 
Hebrew version “has an aspect of severe 
simplicity in striking contrast to the florid 
and popular Chaldean version”. In the 
latter is given a vivid, poetic, and some- 
what lengthy description of the accom- 
panying storm; the wild fear of the im- 
mortal gods is depicted with some de- 
tail; human emotions are by no means 
excluded; and the destruction of man, 
while not occupying much space, is yet 
noted with more painful detail than in the 
Bible story. 


We will cite these things at length from 
the Cuneiform Account. 

First the Storm itself: 

At the appearance of 
morning, 

There arose from 
heaven a dark cloud: 

Rimmon thundered in the midst of it, 
and Nebo and Sarra went in front. 

Then went the throne-bearers 
mountain and plain. 

Ura-gala dragged out the cables, 
_ Then came Ninip, casting down destruc- 
tion, 

The Anunnaki raised [their] torches, 


dawn in the 


the foundation of 


[over] 


With 
the land. 
Rimmon’sdestructions reached to heaven, 
Everything bright to darkness turned, 
aid the: land) dike 5, ’5) se1teens 
The first day, the storm (?) 


their brilliance they illuminated. 


Swiftly it, swept, and Steam 
anc) eae 

Like a battle against the people it 
sought... 

Brother saw not his brother. 

The people were not to be recognized. 


Six days and nights 
The wind blew, the deluge and flood 
overwhelmed the land. 
The seventh day, when it 
storm ceased, the raging flood, 
Which had contended like a whirlwind, 
Quieted ,the sea shrank back, and the 
evil wind and deluge ended”. 


We next cite the graphic portrayal of 
the wild dismay among the gods caused 
by the unheard of violence of the storm— 
the storm caused by themselves: 


“In heaven 
The gods feared the flood, and 
They fled, they ascended to the heaven 
of Anu. 
The gods kennelled like dogs, crouched 
down in the enclosures. 


came, the 


The gods had crouched down, seated in 
lamentation, 

Covered were their lips in [all] the as- 

The elements of human feelings enters 
into the Babylonian flood story. At the 
dread appearance before the approaching 
storm, so portentous of coming disaster, 
Pir-napishtim was dismayed. He says: 

“I saw the appearance of the day: 

I was afraid to look upon the day— 

I entered into the midst of the ship, and 
shut my door”. 

When the howling storm was raging in 
its fury, he notes that in the distress and 
darkness— 

“Brother saw not brother. 4 

The people were not to be recognized.” 

At the cessation of the storm, he is 
quite overcome by his emotions: 

“T looked out over the sea, crying aloud, 

But all mankind had turned to earth 

[again], 
In place of habitations, everything had be- 
come a marsh. 

I opened an airhole, and light fell upon 

my face. 
I sank back, and sat down, I wept. — — 

My tears flowed down my cheeks”. 
semblies”. 
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The destruction of man is noted in the 
direct statement that—“All mankind had 
turned to earth”. 

It is prominent in the lament of the god- 
dess Istar: 


“Istar spake with loud voice. 

The lady of the gods called out, making 
her voice resound: 

All that generation has turned to cor- 
ruption. 

Verily I have begotten [man], but where 
is he? 

Like the sons of the fishers he fills the 
sea”. 

It is further noted in depicting the rage 
of Bel when he discovered that some had 
escaped: 


“Then Bel, when he came, 

Saw the ship. And Bel stood still, 

Filled with anger on account of the gods 
and the spirits of heaven. 

‘What, has a soul escaped? 

Let not a man be saved from the des- 
truction.’ ” : 

Now such things are, in the Babylonian 
narrative, quite natural—just what, in the 
nature of the case, might be expected. For 
that narrative is entirely a human produc- 
tion; and human nature would be likely to 
insert whatever happened to be of interest. 
The wildness of a mighty storm, the cir- 
cumstances attending a general loss of hu- 
man life, the emotions experienced by sur- 
vivors, and, to very religious polytheists 
like the Babylonians, the supposed doing 
of the gods,—these would be matters to 
attract more than passing attention. But, 
on the other hand, the very exclusion of 
such things in the Biblical account would 
seem to betoken that man had not been 
allowed to follow all his natural impulses 
in his recounting of the events of that 
great cataclysm. The narrative’s severe 
adherence to the great outline facts may 
indicate divine constraint upon the emo- 
tional, imaginative and rhetorical nature 
of its human author. As Harmon says: 
“Ifs simplicity stamps it with the seal of 
truth.1 

2. The Biblical story of the deluge has 
worth as a historical document; on the 


1Professor R. W. Rogers speaks of its being 
“really quite interesting how sparingly the 
Hebrews referred to the old stories which were 
round about them. They were bent on a higher 
mission than mere story-telling; and the reserve 
of the Scriptures is oné of the many proofs of 
their inspiration ” (.S. .S. Journal, Dec. 1902, p. 838). 
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other hand, the critical tradition—that that 
account is made up of two separate and 
distinct documents ingeniously pieced to- 
gether—may be said to be but a figment. 
It does not seem to be able to bear the 
light of intelligent critical investigation. 


Dr. H. C. Thompson has shown, e.g., 
that by a similarity and superabundance of 
the usage of the words earth and ground 
in the two (supposed) documents, there 
is a sameness of literary style throughout 
that betokens sameness of author. He 
states that these words must be accounted 
for in a satisfactory manner, and that but 
one solution can be given, which is as 


. follows: 


“(1) That these four chapters, Gen. 
vi-ix., were originally written by one 
author, who was singularly disposed to 
use these words, earth and ground, where- 
ever he could insert them. 

“(2) That the same author wrote also 
the five preceding chapters of Genesis, 
since they have the same peculiarity of 
style. 

“(3) That, consequently, the analysis of 
these chapters into different documents, 
attributed to different authors in different 
ages, however ingenious and learned, is 
mistaken’’.1 

Professor J. D. Davis, LL.D., the suc- 
cessor of Dr. William Henry Green, in 
Princeton Theological Seminary, says that 
the Assyrian account of the flood affords 
us the only means of testing the critical 
processes by which the Biblical account 
has been disintegrated and apportioned 
to two earlier documents. And he deems 
that, in this only case where the critical 
method can be tested, it fails. 

Thus, e.g., the critics state that in the 
Biblical account the storm which caused 
the flood is twice described in three suc- 
cessive verses, vii. 10-y2. Here, too, it 
is claimed there are two distinct literary 
styles, one vivid and poetic, the other 
sober and prosaic. But the cuneiform ac- 
count in the parallel place shows exactly 
these features,—apparent repetitions and 
divergence of style. The raging of the 
storm is depicted by the writer with vivid 


1See Bible Student for Dec., 1903, pp. 351—354 ; 
Bible Student and Teacher for Aug., 1904, p. 510f. 
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exuberance of style, but in stating the 
length of time the storm lasted he natur- 
ally does it in most simple phrase. Such 
a method being perfectly natural in both 
accounts, it certainly is no argument ‘for 
two documents in the Biblical account. 
“Different themes call for difference in 
style of literary treatment”. “Vivid and 
picturesque description belongs to the nar- 
ration of lively and vivid incidents,” but 
the simple announcement of a date or the 
duration of an event does “not call the 
imagination into exercise’. Difference of 
literary style, therefore, “is not an infalli- 
ble evidence of diversity of documents”.1 

Again, it is contended that throughout 
the Biblical account two different and con- 
tradictory conceptions of the flood are 


found. But in this, too, the cuneiform 
narrative runs parallel. And Dr. Davis” 
conclusion certainly seems not _ inept. 


“Surely”, says he, “in view of the absolute 
similarity which obtains between the 
cuneiform inscription and the Hebrew 
record, in their description of the flood, 
no critic is authorized to say that the lan- 
guage of the Hebrew record is on this sub- 
ject contradictory, and indicative of two 
writers with different conceptions” .? 


Then it is claimed that in Gen. viii. 5-12 
there are evident traces of awkward compil- 
ation. According to viii. 5, land was 
seen; but this is later contradicted by the 
sending forth of birds to discover if the 
land has appeared. But, behold the As- 
syrian account exhibits exactly the same 
features. There, too, a “bit of land” ap- 
peared, yet afterwards birds were sent 
out, but “there was no resting place”. 
Dr. Davis therefore submits the following 
reasonable remarks: 


“Contradiction can 
against the Assyrian account, nor can 
compilation be assumed; and accordingly 
no charge of contradiction can be brought 
against the Hebrew narrative. An erron- 
eous interpretation has been foisted upon 
the record. Noah’s object was not to 
learn whether land had appeared. He 
had seen a bit of land, according to both 
the Hebrew and Assyrian traditions; and 


not be charged 


TDavis Dict. of Bible, p. 565£.; Genesis and Semt- 
tic Tradition, p. 126f. 


2Davis Genesis and Semitic Tradition, p. 127f.; 
Dict. of Bible, p. 566. . 
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shortly afterwards he sent forth the birds 
to inform himself whether the waters had 
assuaged to any considerable extent; 
whether land was exposed to any respect- 
able amount; whether it was in condition 
for birds to light upon, and beasts and 
men to tread; whether it had begun to 
furnish food to sustain animal life. Thus 
at another point one argument that is 
urged for parcelling the Hebrew narra- 
tive among several previous documents— 
the argument devised from assumed con- 
tradictions—is found to be baseless”.1 


From a comparison of the two accounts 
Professor Sayce asserts that “the connec- 
tion between the Babylonian and Hebrew 
stories is very close’. ‘But he notes an- 
other remarkable fact brought to light by 
such comparison, that the resem- 
blances between the two “are not confined 
to one only of the two documents into 
which modern criticism has separated the 
Bible narrative. The agreement exists 
with both together, the Jehovistic and 
Elohistic, as they are found at present 
combined, or (rather) supposed to be com- 
bined, in the Hebrew text”. He observes 
that this fact “throws grave doubt on the 
reality of the critical analysis” of the Old 
Testament !2 


Then it is to be further remarked, that 
the critics have not agreed exceptionally 
well among themselves. They have, in 
fact, in their apportionment through a 
series of years of the fragments of the 
deluge account, made most ridiculous and 
blundering contradictions. These things 
in themselves are sufficient to show that 
the subjective critical method is uncertain 
and unsound. 


We may note that these critical scholars, 
who have carved the Genesis narrative into 
uncritical slices, have not been able to 
agree even approximately as to the length 
of time these documents give for the flood. 
Thus, e.g. Wood and Schrader give to 
one account (the Jehovistic) the duration 
of 40 days; Delitzsch and Worcester give 
61 days; while McFadyen gives 68 days, 
and Lenormant tor days. This, to be 
sure, is quite a discrepance, especially when 
we observe that with different critics their 
discrepant figures are not usually given as” 


viz., 


1Bible Student for July, 1901, p. 56. 


ZSee Bible Student and Teacher, July, 1904, p. 433b. 
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tentative but as settled and sure. On the 
other document the discrepancy is not, of 


course, so great. Thus Ewald, Lenor- 
mant and Delitzsch give the period at 365 
days; while Wood, Worcester and Mc- 
Fadyen give it as over a year. 

Again, after all that the critics have 
said as to the completeness of the two 
narratives into which they have separated 
the one continuous Bible narrative, it is 
patent that these separated narratives are 
not complete in themselves. In fact, 
neither of them can be properly under- 
stood without the other. In order to a 
harmonious, complete and_historically- 
seeming narrative, J needs P, and P 
equally needs J. Urquhart has shown, 
indeed, not only the utter fallacy of the 
critical apportionment, but likewise the 
ludicrousness of the absurd difficulties into 
which the double narrative theory plunges 
one. 

Further, the divisive critics claim that 
“the two main documents represented dis- 
tinct strains of tradition, and that some 
things were known to each writer which 
were unknown to the other. “But the 
Babylonian account of the deluge com- 


TSee Hastings Dict. of Brble, Il. 16a ; Lenormant 
Beginnings of History, pp. 411, 414f.; Delitzsch 
Babeland Bible, p. 46; McFadyen O. 7. Criticism, 
p. 151; Worcester, Geneszs, etc., p. 321. 

2See Urquhart 7he Brdle, etc., Il. 213-240. 
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pletely refutes this theory. For that ac- 
count exhibits all the characteristics of the 
two critical documents, thus clearly mani- 
festing that the two distinct strains of 
tradition are fictional. Instead of two dis- 
tinct traditions there was but one, and this 
one possessed all the elements of the fic- 
tional two”.1 


Altogether I think we may safely rest 
on the vindicated and _ well-established 
trustworthiness of the Bible deluge story. 
Viewed from any standpoint there seems 
to be about it a saneness and self-consis- 
tency. Its veracity has never been suc- 
cessfully impeached. The internal testi- 
mony of its own apparent historicity and 
its well assured consistency, backed up by 
the testimony of Christ and apostles and 
prophets, attested by the consentient belief 
for ages of pious men of learning, corro- 
borated by world-wide tradition ,these— 
together with remarkable scientific sub- 
stantiations of modern times and the sus- 
taining testimony of such scientists as Mil- 
ler, Figiuer, Dawson, Prestwich, Howorth, 
Wright and others—these things together 
constitute a cord not quickly broken, and 
tellingly testify to the worth of the narra- 
tive as a historical literary monument. 


1See Urquhart The Bible, etc., I., 239t. 
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[The contest of Moses with the Magi- 
cians of Egypt naturally raised the ques- 
tion of the nature of Magic and the real- 
ity of the feats of the Magicians. We 
summarize the suggestions of Kurtz 
(“History of the Old Covenant”) on this 
point: 

“Three different methods have been pro- 
posed, for explaining those examples of 
magic which are found recorded in well- 
authenticated history: 

“The first method treats the whole affair 
as fraud and trickery on the one side, and 
superstition or excessive credulity on the 
other. , 

“The second method admits the credi- 
bility of those accounts of magic which 
have been handed down, and regards the 


feats described as actually performed by 
supernatural powers, either good or evil. 
.... With this explanation, the magic of 
heathenism was of course set down as 
exclusively the work of Satan. From the 
time of the Rabbis and Fathers till the 
days of modern ‘enlightenment’, this was 
the explanation adopted in both the Syna- 
gogue and the Church. 

“The third method suggested traces 
the whole to natural powers, which 
are either acquired or inherent in the hu- 
man mind, and which are only secret so 
far as they have not been thoroughly in- 
vestigated by Science. These powers are 
said to consist, partly in the control pos- 
sessed by the human mind over nature 
itself, and partly in the connection between 
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one mind and another. In the ordinary 
every-day life these powers lie dormant 
in the depths of the soul, shut up and con- 
fined by the bolts and bars of the outward 
life of sense’. But there are occasions 
when the bolts and bars are removed, and 
these powers manifest themselves in ex- 
traordinary ways and degrees, as in the 
phenomena of mesmerism, somnambulism, 
telepathy, etc. 


Assuming that, in the case of heathen 
magic, there are preternatural. if not sup- 
ernatural, knowledge and power mani- 
fested, Kurtz adds this further statement, 
in which stress is laid on the third of 
these theories: 

“There are three different sources, from 
which extraordinary and miraculous 
knowledge and power may be obtained: 
life in God; the fellowship of demons; and 
a magical power acquired by the mind over 
both nature and spirit. The third is a 
middle-sphere, capable of serving as the 
channel of both divine and demoniac 
knowledge and power”. In the present 
life, however, when the mind is in sound 
and normal condition, these powers are 
dormant, “shut up and restrained accord- 
ing to the gracious will of God, because 
their exercise in connection with the sin- 
fulness of humanity could only be inju- 
rious and ungodly, and therefore unnat- 
ural also”. 


In the paper by Dr. Smith, reprinted by 
permission from the “Bibliotheca Sacra”, 
for January, 1902, the author takes—and 
we think maintains—the ground, that the 
Bible nowhere recognizes such preternat- 
ural or supernatural power in magic or 
sorcery. In a sentence, the author’s con- 
tention is, “that there is a remarkable ab- 
sence of that kind of allusions which be- 
tray confidence in the reality of those 
ideas. In this respect the Scriptures 
afford a marked contrast to other ancient 
books”. 

Dr. Smith adds in a note to the Editor: 
“When the article originally appeared, 
President A. H. Strong, of Rochester Uni- 
versity, wrote me that it relieved him of 
his difficulties on that subject; and, if 
it satisfied him, I think it will relieve many 
more”. 

It seems to us that the paper contains 
a helpful study that is both timely and 
conclusive—Fditor. ] 


The responsibility of the Old Testament 
for the frightful crimes which have been 
perpetrated under the stimulus of the 
witchcraft delusion is a subject of grave 
interest to every serious mind. Every one 
who believes either that the Bible is the 
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Word of God, or that the Bible contains 
that Word, must consider and decide this 
question, that he may keep his Bible, or at 
any rate find it. 

There is no doubt about the fact, that 
those who have been under this delusion ~ 
have appealed to the Old Testament in 
support of their ideas. In the famous 
trial of the Suffolk witches, in England, in 
1665, when Sir Matthew Hale was the 
judge, and Sir Thomas Browne was the 
medical expert witness, the Chief Baron 
said that there were such creatures as 
witches, for the Scriptures affirmed it. He 
had reference, of course, to the command 
in Ex. xxii. 18, “Thou shalt not suffer a 
witch to live’, or he might have had in 
mind the account of the woman whom we 
call the “Witch of Endor” in 1 Sam. xxviii. 
No doubt such passages were commonly 
considered in past centuries to teach the 
reality and criminality of a diabolic art 
known by various names, as sorcery, magic, 
necromancy, or witchcraft. 

But the question arises, Was this a cor- 
rect interpretation of the class of pass- 
ages referred to, or a mistaken in- 
terpretation made _ possible, or rather 
necessitated, by ignorance and superstition? 
It is but a little while since the Old Testa- 
ment was confidently quoted as justifying 
slavery, but it is to be hoped that no fair 
mind now fails to perceive the impropriety 
of such quotations. The Mosaic legisla- 
tion was an adjustment to the imperfect 
and sinful character of Hebrew civilization, 
as our Lord intimated when he told the 
Jews that the Mosaic permission of divorce 
had been granted them on account of the 
hardness of their hearts. The general 
spirit of the laws of Moses was in favor 
of freedom and against slavery, restrain- 
ing and modifying its evil, and putting an 
end to it whenever practicable. It may be 
said that Moses was thousands of years in 
advance of the rest of the world in regara 
to antislavery, and to quote him as pro- 
slavery is as flagrant an instance of mis- 
interpretation as can possibly be made. 
Such a mistake in the correct apprehension _ 
of the teaching of the Old Testament on 
that subject may well render us suspicious 
that an equally great mistake is likely to 


a 
ak 
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have been made as to the real position of 
the Old Testament on the subject of witch- 
craft. 

It may be said, first of all, that nothing 
ought to be made of the mere ‘fact, that the 
Bible contains frequent references to 
witchcraft and its kindred delusions. That 
it does that is really a confirmation of its 
veracity, since the universal prevalence of 
such errors in all ages and all countries 
makes it certain that these impostures must 
have been encountered, and had to be dealt 
with, in the countries and ages of which 
the Bible treats. If the Bible contained 
no such allusions, we might justly suspect 
it to be fictitious. But, as the case stands, 
it is certain that there were diviners and 
magicians in Egypt, where Joseph and 
Moses are said to have found them, and 
the evils produced by them were so great 
that no system of laws would have been 
complete which did not provide adequate 
treatment for them. That there were 
wizards in Palestine in the time of Kiny 
Saul in such numbers that they were a 
public nuisance, and a menace to the na- 
tion, is exactly what we should expect, as 
that in the time of that later Saul, who be- 
came Paul, his apostolic labors should have 
brought him into contact and collision with 
numerous professors of the black art, and 
given him signal triumphs in their conver- 
sion. I repeat, the mere fact that the his- 
tories of the Scriptures refer to the exis- 
tence of men claiming to exercise super- 
natural power, and that its laws contain 
regulations with regard to the treatment of 
such persons, is not in itself to be con- 
strued as an indorsement of witchcraft, but 
only such natural and necessary reference 
as a true and proper book might be ex- 
pected to contain. 

However, while the Bible contains such 
allusions to witchcraft as are natural and 
necessary, on account of the prevalence of 
such delusions in Bible times and coun- 
tries, it is well worthy to be noticed that 
there is a remarkable absence of that kind 
of allusions which betray confidence in the 
reality of those ideas. In this respect the 
Scriptures afford a marked contrast to 
other ancient books. For example, the 
Koran treats charms and incantations as 
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capable of producing evil consequences 
when used against a man. Mohammed be- 
lieved that magical practices of certain 
persons had affected him with rheumatism. 
The Talmud abounds in notices of con- 
temporary magic among the Jews, showing 
that it survived idolatry, notwithstanding 
their original connection, and was sup- 
posed to produce real effects. There are 
Egyptian hymns against dangerous animals 
in the water, and spells for remaining in 
the country. The following is a sample: 
“I confide in the efficacy of that excellent 
written book, given this day into my hand, 
which repels lions through fascination, dis- 
ables men, .. . which muzzles the mouths 
of lions, hyenas, wolves, the mouth of all 
men who have bad faces, so as to paralyze 
their limbs,” etc. 

But when we turn to the Scriptures we 
find a singular absence of anything of this 
kind. If the Old Testament were only 
Hebrew literature, it would not be different 
from other old books. But it is strangely 
different. Reginald Stuart Poole of the 
British Museum remarks, that “it is a dis- 
tinctive characteristic of the Bible, that, 
from first to last, it warrants no such trust 
or dread” as that appearing in the ancient 
books referred to above. “In the Psalms”, 
he says, “the most personal of all the books 
of the Scriptures, there is no prayer to be 
protected against magical influences. Let 
those”, he concludes, “who affirm that they 
see in the Psalms only human piety, and in 
Job and Ecclesiastes merely human phil- 
osophy, explain the absence in them, and 
throughout the Scriptures, of the expres- 
sion of superstitious feelings that are in- 
herent in the Shemite mind”. 

That the Hebrews were naturally fully 
as prone to the errors of witchcraft as 
other races has recently been made mani- 
fest by a very interesting discovery. <A 
Hebrew book of magic which has been lost 
for a thousand years has been brought to 
light, entitled “The Wisdom of the Chal- 
deans”. It is a collection of magical form- 
ulas and recipes belonging to many ages, 
and attributes magical power to Moses, 
Elijah, Elisha, Ezra the priest, and to later 
Jewish rabbis. It traces back the knowl- 
edge of these mysteries to Abraham, Noah, 
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and Adam. The name of God is never 
mentioned, and there are no quotations 
from the Bible; but the work is “saturated 
with the principles that rule in the Orien- 
tal magic”. In short, it is just the kind 
of book which the Bible might be expected 
to be, and certainly would have been, had 
not such error been kept out of it by some 
over-ruling influence for which we have 
no better name than “inspiration”. 

Mr. Poole goes still farther in his de- 
nial of such superstitious expressions when 
he says, “Notices in the Bible do not once 
state positively that any but illusive results 
were produced by magical rites”. Fully 
to justify this statement we should have to 
examine in detail all the instances in which 
magic is alluded to in the sacred books. 
But a fair examination of the most notable 
passages will be enough to satisfy any one 
of the fact, that there is no positive teach- 
ing of the reality of magic. 

A passage which at first sight seems to 
affirm such a reality is the one in Gen. 
xliv. 15, where Joseph asks his brethren, 
“Wot ye not that such a man as I can 
certainly divine?’ But Joseph was here 
playing the part of an Egyptian to his un- 
recognizing brethren, and the passage only 
implies that both Egyptians and Hebrews 
believed in the possibility of divination. 
Joseph was taking advantage of this gen- 
eral belief to work upon the fears of his 
brethren. That he actually believed in 
the art of divination himself, or practiced 
it, the passage affords no evidence. 

The account of the contest between 
Moses and the Egyptian magicians in the 
book of Exodus reads, in the English ver- 
sions, as if for a time the magicians were 
able actually to duplicate the miracles of 
Moses. But commentators tell us that 
the real meaning of the original expres- 
sions used “implies a deceptive appearance, 
an illusion, a juggler’s trick, not an actual 
putting forth of magic power. Moses 
describes the act of the sorcerers as it 
appeared to Pharaoh and the spectators”, 
we are told; so that here again there is no 
positive teachings of the reality of magic. 

The account of King Saul’s visit to the 
Witch of Endor in the twenty-eighth chap- 
ter of First Samuel is, perhaps, the most 
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plausible proof which can be adduced that 
the Old Testament teaches the reality of 
necromancy. But upon examination it 
turns out that the evidence is not satis- 
factory, since the narrative can be ex- 
plained, and is generally explained, in 
either of two ways, neither of which allows: 
the witch any power except that of decep- 
tion. One explanation makes the story 
a piece of mere skillful acting on her part, 
since Saul did not himself see the alleged 
Samuel, and the counterfeiting his voice 
and sentiments was by no means beyond 
the ability of an expert performer. The 
other explanation admits that there was 
a real apparition of the prophet, but holds 
that the witch had no agency in its pro- 
duction, since she had no time to use in- 
cantations, and was evidently as much as- 
tonished and dismayed at the appearance 
as the King himself. Thus does this 
notable passage refuse to take its place as 
proof that the Old Testament accepts the 
truth of the pretensions of witchcraft; and, 
if even this passage can not sustain it, 
certainly no other passage can. These and 
all other references in the Old Testament 
to anything of the nature of magic, simply 
show that such a supposed art was widely 
practiced and credited in Bible times and 
countries; but, that the authors of the 
Old Testament shared that credulity, there 
is not a shred of evidence. If the Bible 
is to be convicted of error, it can not be 
on this ground; on this it is wonderfully 
guiltless. 

We can not therefore infer, from the 
command to put witches to death, that their 
pretended exercise of supernatural power 
was acknowledged. If they called them- 
selves witches, if they were professional 
sorcerers, they richly deserved to die, and 
there was no other proper method of dis- 
posing of them under the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion. We must realize that, of all the 
criminals against human life and happiness, 
the professed sorcerer is, in every age and 
land, the most detestable. Of course he 
is a mere pretender, an unscrupulous and 
shameless impostor. “The great charac- 
teristic of magic”, says Dr. Baylor in his— 
article on “Magic” in the Britannica, “i 


is 
its unreality’. But the sorcerer is not 


. 
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only an impostor; in all partly civilized 
races, as well as among savage peoples, 
he is a black-hearted murderer, with the 
blood of many lives upon his soul. In 
addition to all this, he is invariably the rep- 
resentative and propagandist of a false re- 
ligion; so that he not only does his fellow- 
men the greatest harm in their bodies and 
estates, but inflicts irremediable injury 
upon their spiritual natures. Surely there 
could be no class of persons with a better 
title to be considered the worst enemies 
of the human race; and, for punishing 
them with death, the laws of Moses need 
no justification. 


There is no reason to think that the 
Hebrew magician was any better than the 
magician of any other race. We may 
probably get a correct idea of his diabolic 
behavior from that of the medicine-man 
of our North American Indians or the 
mganga of African tribes. In his pre- 
tense of supernatural wisdom, this person- 
age frequently points out the guilty man or 
woman who has bewitched a sick person, 
and his accusation is taken as conclusive 
evidence, to be followed by immediate exe- 
cution. It is the mganga who decides 
whether the day of a child’s birth be lucky 
or unlucky; and, if he declare it unlucky, 
the child is instantly destroyed. It is im- 
possible for us to realize the reign of 
terror which exists where sorcerers are 
believed to have such malign power. They 
use the blind faith with which their claims 
are regarded, for the purpose of enriching 
themselves with the estates of their fel- 
lows, or advancing themselves to despotic 
preeminence. The means is as vile and 
cruel as the end is selfish. 


But the Hebrew magician deserved death 
as the propagandist of a false religion. He 
was invariably an idolator, and the teacher 
of idolatrous rites. We do not compre- 
hend the divine purpose of the Hebrew 
economy, until we realize that the Israelites 
were the forlorn hope of all true religion, 
sent forth to secure for the truth a stand- 
ing-place in the world. We must remem- 
ber that there was nothing else anywhere 
in the world of that day but polytheism 
and idolatry, and that it was a truly des- 
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perate struggle to establish in one small 
corner a single people who should main- 
tain among them the worship of the one 
true God. We must remember that, to 
do this, the divine plan was to organize 
the nation as a theocracy, and that Jeho- 
vah was solemnly and freely chosen by the 
people to be the Head of the state. Thus 
idolatry became treason against the execu- 
tive, and punishable with death, as treason 
is everywhere down to our own time; and, 
if ever death was a justifiable penalty, 
surely it was then and there, when the 
hopes of mankind were trembling in the 
balance, depending upon the fate of the 
Hebrew experiment. The wizard or witch 
was therefore liable to capital punishment, 
not only on account of the atrocious nature 
of the business, but also because they were 
traitors, whose idolatrous rites and teach- 
ing were the most dangerous form of poly- 
theism which the theocracy had to face. 


We gain some notion of this antagonism 
to truth and religious progress by sorcer- 
ers, from their invariable opposition to the 
apostles in the New Testament times. The 
first attempt of St. Paul as a missionary, 
to propagate Christianity in the island of 
Cyprus, was withstood by Elymas, the sor- 
cerer. When St. Paul set his eyes upon 
him, and said, “O full of all subtlety and 
mischief, thou child of the devil, thou en- 
emy of all righteousness, wilt thou not 
cease to pervert the right ways of the 
Lord?” he only pronounced a just sentence 
upon the uniform and universal character 
of the professional wizard. That the wiz- 
ard was as obnoxious in the former days. 
as the latter may be gathered from many 
passages in the Old Testament; such as,,. 
Isa. xlvii. 12: “Stand now with thine en- 
chantments and with the multitude of thy: 
sorceries wherein thou hast labored from 
thy youth”; and Isa. viii. 19: ‘“And when 
they shall say unto you, Seek unto them 
that have familiar spirits, and unto wizards. 
that peep and that mutter, should not a 
people seek unto their God?” 


When now, in the days of the Salem 
witchcraft mania, and before and since in 
other countries far more fatally and deplor- 
ably, the authority of the Mosaic law was 
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appealed to to cover judicial murder, there 
were two flaws in the citation, either ot 
which destroyed its force. The Puritans 
and Reformers, who found so much in the 
Old Testament to inspire and  ennoble 
them, seem quite to have failed to distin- 
guish between what was intended to be per- 
manent and what was only provisional and 
temporary. They did not understand that 
a union of church and state was justified, 
and indeed necessitated, in the Hebrew 
theocracy, which might never again be 
legitimate in the history of the world; and 
they took, for universal application, legal 
enactments which were evidently intended 
originally only for a particular country and 
the Chosen People. It did not follow 
that, because Moses put witches to death, 
therefore all other lawgivers should do the 
same. What Moses might do in his time 
and country, and what he was compelled to 
do, might be utterly improper in any suc- 
ceeding age. 

But there was another and still greater 
flaw in the reasoning of the Salem witch 
persecutors, consisting in their definition of 
a witch. The witch or wizard whom the 
Old Testament denounces was undoubtedly 
a professional sorcerer; one who claimed 
to be able to practice diabolic arts, and 
abused and tyrannized over his fellow-men 
by taking advantage of their superstitious 
fears. The witch whom Samuel Parris 
and Lieutenant- Governor Stoughtou 
hounded to death made no pretensions tu 
such ability, and was the innocent victim 
.of a murderous slander. In vain did Re- 
‘becca Nourse and the Rev. Stephen Bur- 
roughs disclaim any thought or desire to 
practice witchcraft, and stout old Giles 
‘Corey refuse to utter one word good or 
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bad, in defense of himself against a charge 
which had no grounds whatever. The 
frenzy of fear and malice which supersti- 
tion and ignorance reached, produced a 
new trade of witch-finders, as conscience- 
less and bloodthirsty wretches as ever 
spawned on human depravity. If these 
villains, if Samuel Parris and the depraved 
children who learned from old Tituba how 
to go into convulsions when a good man 
or woman was to be defamed, had been 
punished according to the law of Moses, 
its true spirit would have been satisfied, 
and the world would not have cried out as 
it has against the Mosaic legislation. It 
is plain enough that the Salem delusion 
had really no standing whatever under Old 
Testament authority. 

One thing we may learn, as we survey 
the history of witchcraft, and perceive to 
our surprise, that no country or age has es- 
caped it, and that good and wise men like 
Cotton Mather and Sir Matthew Hale 
were not superior to the general belief in 
the reality of magical pretensions. How 
remarkable becomes that old book written 
so long ago, among peoples who believed 
in witchcraft, on whose pages not even a 
shadow of superstitious fear of the magi- 
cian can be found. All others trembled be- 
fore the sorcerer, but not the writers of 
this ancient volume. They alone apprized 
sorcery at its real value; they were as sure 
of its unreality as the writer of the article 
on “Magic” in the Britannica. Some may 
think that such a volume is nothing better 
than Hebrew literature; for my part I can 
not withhold from it my reverence as a 
divine book, the Holy Scriptures, the vol- 
ume written by holy men of old as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost. 


The Decalogue in Exodus and Deuteronomy 


REv. JOHN URQUHART, Toko, NEw ZEALAND 


[The current objections against Moses 
and his writings, drawn from the differ- 
ences in form between the records in Exo- 
dus and Deuteronomy, are due, as are the 
other objections to the Pentateuch, to lack 
vof proper study and adequate knowledge. 


This paper, by Rev. John Urquhart, con- 


clusively shows this to be the case with the 


criticisms of the Decalogue. This is a 
chapter reprinted from Vol. iv. of “The 
Bible, Its Structure and Purpose”, one of 
the most valuable Biblical works issued 
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in recent years. In his discussion the 
author is not content to parry the critical 
assaults, but proceeds to explain and jus- 
tify the differences——Editor. | 


The Decalogue has been a much-discus- 
sed matter among the critics. For them 
it bristles with difficulties. Their first 
trouble is that it does not appear in the 
“Book of the Covenant”. In a note upon 
the Section xix. 2b-xxxiv. 28, Addis says: 

The Decalogue has been a much-discus- 
sed matter among the critics. For them 
it bristles with difficulties. Their first 
trouble is that it does not appear in the 
“Book of the Covenant”. In a note upon 
the Section xix. 2>—xxxiv. 28, Addis says: 

“This narrative abounds in difficulties, 
one of which affects its whole structure, 
and may be discussed’here. From Sinai 
God proclaims the ‘Ten Words’, or Deca- 
logue, in the hearing of the people. The 
people are terrified, and after that, Moses 
alone approaches God and receives a code 
of laws (xx. 23—xxxii.) Moses reads 
this code to the people; they promise to 
obey it, and on these terms enter into a 
solemn covenant with Yahweh (xxiv. 3- 
8). In these verses, which relate this 
solemn engagement into which the people 
enter, there is no allusion to the Decalogue. 
Indeed, although the Decalogue was given 
before the ‘Book of the Covenant’, the 
people as yet have not bound themselves 
to the former at all; it is simply ig- 
nored”. * 

It is difficult to satisfy the critics. If the 
Decalogue had been repeated, that would 
have been fastened upon as a repetition, 
and a clear proof of different sources. But 
in this case the trouble is of their own 
‘making. We are told that Moses “wrote 
all the words of the Lord, and rose up 
early in the morning, and builded an al- 
tar’; and that “he took the Book of the 
Covenant and read in the audience of the 
people” (xxiv. 4, 7); but the contents of 
the Book of the Covenant are nowhere 
given. That fact, so evident to any ordi- 
nary reader of the Scripture, is completely 
ignored by the critics. It does not suit 
them to note it, apparently for the reason 
that the inconvenient question would in- 
evitably present itself—if we do not possess 
the Book of the Covenant, how do we 
know what was in it, or what was omitted 
from it? The passage referred to in the 
above quotation (xx. 23—xxiii.) is never 


*The Documents of the Hexateuch, vol. i., p. 136. 
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called the Book of the Covenant, though 
it is distinctly to be understood that it 
forms part of it. Those enactments are 
merely the rest of the Law, which Israel 
was unable to receive direct from the lips 
of God. These were the words spoken 
to Moses in “the thick darkness where God 
was” (xx. 21). But when Moses wrote 
in the Book of the Covenant “ALL THE 
WORDS OF THE Lorp”, was it possible that 
the Decalogue could be omitted? © Why 
should those which God himself had ut- 
tered, in circumstances never forgotten by 
Israel, be excluded, and only the continua- 
tion of the Law be brought before the peo- 
ple? And, last of all, how came the idea 
to occur to any one that, although we are 
plainly told that the Book of the Covenant 
contained “att the words of the Lord”, the 
TEN WORDS must have been left out by 
either accident or design? 

A further statement by Addis is signifi- 
cant. He mentions Wellhausen’s theory 
that “the Decalogue with its story belongs 
to the Elohist, and the Book of the Cove- 
nant with its story to the Jahvist”. “This 
theory”, he says, “may be confidently dis- 
missed. The Book of the Covenant, no 
less than the Decalogue, betrays unmistak- 
able marks of the Elohist’s style’. But, 
if the very chief of the critics fails to see 
the “unmistakable marks of the Elohist’s 
style”, can these be as evident as the critics 
say they are? But the whole truth is 
not told even in this criticism of Wellhau- 
sen. There is another supposed writer, 
named the Deuteronomist, to whom we 
shall be introduced immediately. He, too, 
is said to have his own special style, the 
marks of which are also declared to be 
“unmistakable”. But the Decalogue, ad- 
mitted to be Mosaic by the great body of 
the critics, contains the “unmistakable 
marks” of all three writers! As we have 
seen, Wellhausen says it is Elohistic, and’ 
that assertion Addis does not contradict. 
Besides, as the reader will himself note, 
the name Elohim, “God”, appears in it with 
frequency. But so also does the name Je- 
hovah: “I am the Lord thy God”, Jeho- 
vah thy Elohim (xx. I, 5, 7, 10, II, 12). 
Six times, therefore, to deal only with the 
use of that name, there occurs this unmis- 
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takable mark of the Jehovist. And the 
hand of the Deuteronomist is equally ap- 
parent. Among his peculiarities, accord- 
ing to Dr, Driver,* is the use of the 
phrase, “That your (or thy) days may be 
long’; and here is that very phrase in 
Exodus xx. 12: “That thy days may be 
long”. Another mark is “the land, less 
frequently the ground, which Jehovah thy 
God is giving thee”; and once more, there- 
fore we meet an “unmistakable mark” of 
the Deuteronomist in the continuation of 
the verse in Exodus which we have just 
quoted: “That thy days may be long in the 
land which the Lord thy God giveth thee”. 
Other marks, equally “unmistakable”, might 
be named, but let these suffice. They 
prove that Moses was Jehovist, Elohist, 
and Deuteronomist, and that critical the- 
ories are irreconcilable with the admis- 
sions which critics themselves are compel- 
led to make. 


But the repetition of the Decalogue in 
Deut. v. I-21 is one of the most highly- 
prized articles in the critics’ trading-stock. 
Like the various accounts in the Gospels 
of incidents in the life of our Lord, this, 
and other variations, have been cited as 
setting aside the statements of the Scrip- 
ture as to the Mosaic Authorship of the 
Pentateuch, and as to God being the real 
Author of that one Book, the Bible, which 
from its first page to its last bears the 
Divine stamp. The following puts the 
latter contention in its usual popular form: 


“Neither of the two records which we 
have of the one Decalogue can by any pos- 
ssibility be regarded as verbally and in- 
fallibly inspired; and this for the simple 
reason that they differ, not only in slight 
particulars of words, but also in a note- 
worthy way as to the reason for the Sab- 
bath-law and as to the command against 
coveting”.t 


Exopus xx. 
8. Remember the Sabbath 


keep it holy. 


day to 


Here the variations are in the most com- 
plete accord: with the circumstances.  Is- 


rael is asked in Exodus to “remember” 


*Introduction, p. 92. 
tLadd. What ts the Bible? p. 107. 
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This, as a piece of reasoning, is unique.. 
For it can only mean that if Professor 
Ladd, for instance, should ever have made 
two varying statements regarding the same 
matter, neither of them “can by any possi- 
bility be regarded as his”! Had it been 


contended that the second statement could . 


not be his, some faint trace of what is or- 
dinarily called reasoning might have been 
discerned; but to maintain that the second 
statement proves that not even the first was 
his, is too ridiculous for description. Why 
should it be imagined that an inspired au- 
thor, any more than an uninspired author, 
must never repeat with variation? Why 
must every subsequent statement repeat the 
first with the rigid fidelity of cast-iron? 
When the repetition is made, it is made 
because circumstances have called for it; 
and if the circumstances vary, why should 
not the re-statement also vary? If the 
Spirit of God is not less free than the 
spirit of man, and if the Divine is not in 
less close and sympathetic touch with real- 
ity than the human, the lack of variation 
would really have proved that the second 
statement could not be Divine; for had it 
been Divine, the statement would have met 
and reflected the circumstances of the sec- 
ond occasion, just as the original statement 
had met and reflected the circumstances 
of the first occasion. 

But critical references to this matter are 
chiefly notable for the use that has been 
made of it to prove that the author of 
Deuteronomy could not have been the au- 
thor of Exodus. Dr. Driver prints the 
two accounts side by side, placing the 
variations in the fourth, fifth, and tenth 
commandments in italics. I reproduce this 
that the reader may have the entire foun- 
dation for this critical contention under his 


eye. 


DEUTERONOMY V. 


12. Observe the Sabbath day to 
keep it holy, as Jehovah thy God com- 
manded thee. 


the Sabbath, because it was not a Mosaic 
institution, but had been appointed at the 
creation. In Deuteronomy they are to 
“observe” what was already re-instituted, 
and this with a distinct reminiscence of the 


sabi 
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giving of the Law at Sinai—‘as Jehovah 

thy God commanded thee”. Nothing 
Exopus xx. 


g. Six days shalt thou labour and 
do all thy work: 10. but the seventh 
day is a Sabbath unto Jehovah thy 
God: in it thou shalt not do any work, 
thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, 
thy man-servant, nor thy maid-servant, 
nor 

thy cattle, nor 
thy stranger that is within thy gates. 


11. For in six days Jehovah made 
heaven, and earth, the sea, and all 
that in them is, ‘and rested the 
seventh day: therefore Jehovah blessed 
the Sabbath day and hallowed it. 


These variations reflect again the 
changed circumstances in which the words 
in Deuteronomy were spoken. When Is- 
rael was in the wilderness, and with no 
immediate prospect of either ploughing or 
harvesting, nothing was said about ass or 
ox benefiting by the Sabbath rest. But 
now, when Israel.is actually upon the bor- 
ders of the promised land, and when a few 
weeks will see them in possession of their 
farms, this injunction is called for and is 
given. The long-concluding reference to the 
slavery of Israel in Egypt is equally in 
place in Deuteronomy, and that to the 
creation in Exodus. In the latter Book, 
the opening word, “Remember”, reminded 
the Israelite of the fact that the Sabbath 
was coeval with man’s creation, and there- 
fore the original sanction of it is repeated 
in verse 11 (see Gen. ii. 1-3). All other 
nations had forgotten to keep it holy; and, 
therefore, upon this one people, through 


Exopus xx. 


12. Honour thy father and thy 
mother, 

that thy days may 

be long, upon the land which 


Jehovah thy God is giving thee. 


Here again Deuteronomy refers to Exo- 
dus—“as Jehovah thy God commanded 
thee”, that is, at Sinai. The addition— 
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could more fully demonstrate unity of au- 
thorship. 


DEUTERONOMY /’. 


13. Six days shalt thou labour and 
do all thy work: 14. but the seventh 
day is a Sabbath unto Jehovah thy 
God: in it thou shalt not do any 
work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy 
daughter, mor thy man-servant, nor 
thy maid-servant, nor thine ox, nor 
thine ass, nor any of thy cattle, nor 
thy stranger that is within thy gates: 
in order that thy man-servant and 
thy maid-servant may rest as well as 
thou. 15. And thou shalt remember 
that thou wast a servant in the land 
of Egypt, and Jehovah thy God 
brought thee out thence by a mighty 
hand, and by a stretched out arm: 
therefore Jehovah thy God commanded 
thee to keep the Sabbath day. 


whom the redemption of humanity is to be 
accomplished, the solemn injunction is laid 
to remember the seventh day—an injunc- 
tion which Israel has sacredly kept. In 
Deuteronomy, on the other hand, the refer- 
ence is not now to that first commandment 
given at man’s creation, but to the recent 
re-enactment at Sinai— “Therefore Je- 
hovah thy God commanded thee to keep 
the Sabbath day”. The Israelite is now 
addressed as a landowner and master. He 
has to combat the temptations which are 
certain to be associated with that position. 
He will occasionally grudge the loss o1 
time, when time is precious, and he will 
always be open to the suggestions of 
avarice. Hence it is that he is reminded 
here of his former servitude and of the 
mercy which brought him deliverance. 
That memory will make the slave’s rest- 
day sacred in the master’s eyes. 


DEUTERONOMY VY. 


16, Honour thy father and thy 
mother,as Jehovah thy God com- 
manded thee, that thy days may 
be long, and that it may be well 
with thee upon the land which 
Jehovah thy God is giving thee. 


“that it may be well with thee’, here ad- 
dressed to Israel as it is about to step over 
into the land, is strikingly appropriate. 
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Exopus xx. 


17, how sshalt.) notecovetmeiuiy 


neighbour’s house, thou shalt 
not covet thy neighbour’s wife, 

or his man-servant, or 
his maid-servant, or his ox, or his 
ass, or anything that is thy neigh- 
bour’s. 


Here the differences are slight, but are, 
nevertheless, significant. Emphasis is cast 
by the inversion of the first two injunctions 
of Deuteronomy v. 21 upon a temptation 
which might strongly assail them among 
their licentious surroundings in Canaan. 
In the addition forbidding the coveting of 
a neighbour’s “field”, we mark again the 
hope of immediate entry into the land. 
Dr. Driver's translation, “desire”, of 
tithavveh, the word here exchanged for the 
“covet” of Exodus, is not strong enough. 
It is “desire for thyself”, a variation per- 
haps called for by the same surroundings 
of unbridled selfishness and lust. 

What now is the result of this minute 
cemparison of the two accounts of the 


Hammurabi and the “Creation”’ 
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DEUTERONOMY vy. , 
21. Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbour’s wife, and thou — shalt 
not desire thy neighbour’s house, 


his field, or his 
his maid-servant, 


man-servant, or 
his ox, or his 


ass, or anything that is thy neigh- 
bour’s. : 
Decalogue? Simply additional confirma- 


tion of the Mosaic history. The first is 
a monument raised among the experiences 
of Sinai; the second recalls the last days 
of Moses, on the plains of Moab. Both 
also set forth the Spirit’s method in con- 
veying to us this word of the living God. 
When no change is called for, the words 
chosen upon a former occasion remain un- 
altered. When the words are changed, 
they are changed to meet the altered cir- 
cumstances. The critic has consequently 
failed to disprove either the full inspira~- 
tion of Scripture, or the Mosaic author- 
ship of Exodus and Deuteronomy. He 
has, on the contrary, directed us to fresh 
proofs of both. 


and « Flood” 


Tablets 


Rev. FAYETTE L. THompson, D. D., Sr. Lours, Mo. 


Paris you will of 
course visit the Louvre. While there do 
not fail to study with care a_ splendid 
diorite stela, nearly ten feet, covered with 
very fine and well executed cuneiform 
inscriptions. You will then be standing 
before one of the most interesting his- 
torical objects of the earth. JI have not 
seen this stela, for it has been discovered 
since my visit to the Louvre. It was dug 
up only about four years ago on the site 
of ancient Susa, the capital of old Persia, 
and had been taken from Sippara, Baby- 
lonia, as a trophy of war by the Elamitish 
kings. 

This stela is confidently believed to be 
the work of the Amraphel of the Biblical 
record, the Hammurabi of the Babylonian 
chronology, and hence is an_ inscription 


When you are in 


contemporary with Abraham. Thus the 
laws of this Code are placed about seven 
hundred years before the laws of Moses; 
which fact naturally suggests comparisons 
between the two. These comparisons are 
most fascinating; but can not be entered 
upon at length. 

However, one striking fact must be 
noted: The general intelligence of the 
times implied by the very nature and pu- 
pose of this stela. It affirms that it was 
set up in the public place of the city, in 
order that the people might come and read 
the laws of the land and know their rights 
under them. It is the opinion of many 
that this stela was one of a number, and 
hence that it is quite possible that others 
may be found in other sections of Assyria 
where large cities are known to have ex- 
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isted. It was, then, something in the 
nature of an election notice, or the pub- 
lication of a sale, or the proclamation of a 
Mayor; posted in the public places in or- 
der that the people may be informed. 

But what does all that imply as to the 
general intelligence of the public? If the 
populace of these great cities were sufi- 
ciently familiar with the cuneiform to jus- 
tify the erection of such great bulletin 
boards as these; deeper than words these 
significant acts tell us that before the times 
of Abraham a wide-spread intelligence 
permeated the lands of the Euphrates, and 
that all problems growing out of the sup- 
posed impossibility of a written literature 
covering the requirements of the Mosaic 
writings vanish into thin air. 

This Code of Hammurabi is peculiarly 
a Civil Code. The domestic relations of 
the people occupy about a third of it; pro- 
fessional ethics, particularly that of medi- 
cine, nearly another third; and various 
contract forms and general matters the 
remainder. The absence of religious cere- 
monials, at the first, attracted much atten- 
tion, and it was argued that this fact in- 
dicated that the Babylonians of this day 
did not place great stress on the religious 
features of life. But from other sources 
we know quite otherwise. Hence it was 
observed on second thought that this stela, 
being purely in the nature of a legal 
proclamation, we no more expect to find 
religious instruction therein than to-day 
we would look for religious teaching in 
the codebooks of our statutes. 
memo- 


One most interesting contract 


randum I must read to you: 


*“Gimillu, the son of Ibi-ilu, has 
bought the parcel of land with the house 
upon it from Sinatu, Et-el-pi-marduk 
and Gimil-marduk, the owners of said 
property, and has paid one-third mina 
four and a half shekes for the same. 
This property, having the house of Ilu- 
Kashu in the rear, faces the street; on 
one side of it is the house of Minnawirri 
and on the other side of it that of 
Avurru. Never let there be any litiga 
tion concerning this sale. Sworn by 
Marduk and Hammurabi, the King”. 
Now this ancient deed was drawn up at 


about the very time that Abraham pur- 
chased the Cave of Macpelah from the 
children of Heth, and was without doubt 
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drawn up on the same material and in the 
same general terms. Will you notice in 
the following reading how the terms seem 
to be cast in the same general mold, and 
how thoroughly the phrasing is the same?’ 
‘““And Abraham weighed to Ephron 
the silver which he had named in the 
audience of the children of Heth, four 
hundred shekels of silver, current money 
with the merchant. So the field of Eph- 
ron, which was in Macpelah, which was 
before Mamre; the field and the cave 
therein, and all the trees which were 
in the field, that were in the border 
thereof round about, were made sure 
unto Abraham for a possession in the 
presence of the childrén of Heth, before 
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all that went in at the gate of the city’’. 


It is too much to hope that some day 
some fortunate digger in the sands of the 
Far East may unearth this very contract 
tablet given by Abraham that day to the 
children of Heth as a witness of the pur- 
chase? There can be no marked improb- 
ability about the supposition, for stranger 
things have happened again and again. 


It is passing strange how the serpent 
figures in all the early thinking of the 
child-nations. Almost without exception, 
the serpent among all peoples is associated 
with the presence of sin and suffering 
among men. ‘That fact alone is one to 
suggest much thought, and is not easy to 
account for save on the basis of an original 
in harmony with the Scripture narrative. 

There is a cylinder seal among the treas- 
ures of the British Museum that has been 
much discussed. It represents a palm tree, 
bearing fruit, and on either side the seated 
figure of aman and woman. Behind the 
female figure, with a wavy body standing 
erect on its tail, is seen a serpent leaning 
over the woman as though speaking to 
her. Both the human figures have hands 
outstretched as though to pluck the fruit 
seen hanging from the tree before them. 
Here in Babylonian clay-stone is the ac- 
count of the Genesis story of the Tempta- 
tion, coming to us from at least 2750 
years B.C. 


Practically all of the great nations have 
preserved traditions concerning the Cre- 
ation of the World, the Origin of Man, 
his Fall and the Deluge. These vary 
greatly and most of them are scarcely 
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worthy of the slightest attention. All of 
them have some parallels to the Bible 
story, in some the resemblances are little 
short of striking; but without question the 
most interesting and important are those 
embodied in the Babylonian-Assyrian 
cuneiform. 


The account is supposed to have been 
originally written upon seven tablets. They 
are now all of them more or less muti- 
lated, some of them distressingly so. They 
are also found in a variety of versions, in- 
dicating that the authors gave free rend- 
erings of the original, never departing 
from the essentials of the narrative, yet 
telling it from a personal view-point. The 
multiplicity of the accounts, as indicated 
from the varieties of the tablets discovered, 
indicates that the story was a familiar one 
to the people, and was regarded by them 
as of the utmost importance. 


There are at least six primitive simi- 
larities between the story of these various 
tablets and the story with which we are 
so familiar in the Hebrew record: 


(1) Genesis tells of a time when the 
earth was without form and void; while 
the tablets affirm that at the beginning all 
was chaos. 

(2) In Genesis this chaos is followed 
by the light which dispels the darkness; 
in the tablets Merodach overthrows and 
casts out the demon of chaos, after which 
order and light emerge. 

(3) After a time, in Genesis ,the dry 
land appears; in the tablets, Merodach cre- 
ates dust and pours it out lavishly over 
the earth, thus filling the earth with dry 
land precisely as a landscape gardener fills 


a sink-hole with soil and beautifies the 
landscape. 


(4) According to Genesis, the sun, 
moon, stars and heavenly bodies are cre- 
ated by God for beneficent purposes; in 
the tablets, Merodach created them for his 
servants and attendants, who soon _ be- 
came, in the debased thinking of the times, 
the lesser gods. 

(5) In Genesis, God created the ani- 
mals and creeping things, and gave them 
to man as his dominion; in the tablets, 
the animal creation is the work of a con- 
vocation of gods. 
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(6) Most striking of all is the creative 
story of man. In the Hebrew narrative 
we have the plural, “let US create man, 
etc’. Much speculation has been the out- 
come of this plural, and ordinarily we see 
here the Trinity foreshadowed. In the 
tablets, Merodach calls to his council the 
greater gods and they together create man. 

These six points are in the two records 
so strikingly, that if you were to omit 
certain portions of the Babylonian account 
and read that narrative with these por- 
tions cut out, it would sound almost like 
a copy of the Genesis record. Then, too, 
the rest-day is an idea common to both 
records; seven is a peculiar and sacred 
number in both records; and the seventh 
day as not only a rest-day, but as a day 
for worship, is everywhere present in the 
Babylonian theogony. 


But of all the traditions handed down 
to us through the cuneiform inscriptions, 
the deluge tablets are the most complete 
and probably the most interesting. You 
will recall that both Eusebius and Josephus 
refer to the Deluge, but neither of them 
with anything like the details that meet us 
in this old record from Babylon. The 
entire series consists of twelve books, all 
more or less mutilated, and only the 
eleventh in anything like a fair state of 
preservation. Fortunately this is the one 
apparently containing the flood details. 


Even more markedly than in the creation 
tablets, do we have a multiplicity of ver- 
sions and a variety of renderings, showing 
that here, too, we are confronting a narra- 
tive that to the old Babylonian was re- 
garded as of the utmost importance. These 
strong indications of the early appreciation 
of this incident, seem to demonstrate that, 
in spite of all the modern sarcasm hurled 
upon the Flood and the Ark, in some 
mighty way the great God who has a 
habit of caring for His own, has so im- 
perishably written this story in the tablets 
as well as in His Word, that the world 
can never forget it and can not for long 
honestly question it. 

There are here, as in the case of the 
creation tablets, some striking similarities 
which it will be well for us to faithfully 
heed. 
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The displeasure of the gods because of 
the wickedness of men is the Babylonian 
reason for the flood. According to the 
tablets, the great rivers began to rise and 
overflow the lands; and while in the Bib- 
lical account, the mighty floods from 
heaven seem to be the chief cause, yet 
you will recall that there is there also a 
touch of this same reason. The story 
from Babylon recites how the altars are 
thrown down and the temples deserted, 
irreligion is rife everywhere ,and the 
great God, Bel, punishes the people there- 
for. 


In both stories there is a righteous 
family, who under supernatural direction 
build a boat for the saving of life. The 
Babylonian story is told with a thoroughly 
local coloring, yet the main features are 
clear and distinct. It must be observed 
that the statements relative to the “pitch- 
ing of the ark without and within with 
pitch” is a truly Babylonian method of 
boat-building, and is literally true to the 
life of the times in which it is placed. 


In both stories the great deluge of 
waters finally begins to subside, the great 
boat settles on a mountain-top, and its 
inmates send out some birds to test the 
condition of the earth; these birds return 
at first, but later come not back again, and 
then the disembarkation begins. Immedi- 
ately offerings are made, and the favor 
and forgiveness of God is manifest in a 
pledge that no such flood shall again visit 
the earth. 


Now, what do all these parallels affirm? 
Nothing more nor less than that some- 
where, far back in the childhood of the 
race, God spake to the children of men in 
judgment of great waters and in condem- 
nation for their sins; that independently 
separated nations were so impressed by 
this catastrophe that records of the event 
were held to be the most sacred posses- 
sions of the people; that while other floods 
than this initia one have doubtless in- 
undated portions of the earth, yet this 
great flood was someway so filled with re- 
ligious meaning that it has been given a 
place preeminent and supreme in the mem- 
ory of the ages. 
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What explanations can be made of these 
similarities between Genesis and the tab- 
lets? 

Four classes of answers have been made, 
and are still made, by various types of 
mind and by those who, because of pre- 
dilections in a particular direction, have a 
theory to advocate: 

One is that the Genesis account is an 
evolution, copied and quoted from _ the 
earlier and older forms of the story, and 
comes to us in its purer form because the 
tendency of religious evolution is ever- 
more to reject the less good and select 
the better good. Probably this view 
would be held and contended for by the 
thorough-going, materialistic evolutionist. 

Another is that Genesis is the source o1 
the Babylonian tradition. This view 
would hold the allegiance of all the most 
conservative inspirationists, and of those 
whose tendency is in the direction of ex- 
treme literality in Biblical interpretation. 

Still another view would be the bald 
affirmation that these similarities are purely 
coincidental, and that the tendency of the 
human mind to think in certain directions 
when occupied with certain topics will ac- 
count for all these wonders. This view will 
find favor only with those who are inclined 
to believe that, in someway, somewhere, 
sometime, by marevlous and fortuitous 
accident, life sprang from dead ° matter. 
One accident is as reasonable as another. 

The view which seems most in accord 
with all the facts, and in harmony with 
the Word itself, is that this likeness is due 
to a common inheritance in the remote 
past of both nations. In the beginning, 
God’s primal truth was uttered, and these 
great originals were inwrought in the very 
warp and woof of national existence and 
of spiritual creation—so inwrought that 


the centuries have not been able to eradi- 
cate them. With the Hebrew narrative, 


the safeguarding Spirit of the Most High 
God has evermore remained, so that this 
narrative has been saved from the debas- 
ing contaminations which have been mani- 
fest in the other accounts. 


Two great systems of thought have been 
in mortal combat for the past fifty years, 
and are still in mortal combat. There can 
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be no truce until one or the other sur- 
renders, or until one of them is driven 
from its cover and compelled to take its 
honest place with the open and avowed 
enemies of Divine Revelation. 

One system contends that originally man 
worshiped one God; that through sin and 
disobedience he came to wander from the 
purity of his original creation and wor- 
ship in his blindness many gods; in short, 
that there was a racial fall. Hence poly- 
theism, hence the long, awful centuries 
when men forgot God and walked in their 
own ways. ‘There can be but little ques- 
tion in the minds of those who have not 
learned the art of thinking crookedly, but 
that any sort of simple and sincere in- 
terpretation of the Sacred Writings which 
takes them as they read and understands 
them to mean what they say, makes this 
system the teaching and testimony of Holy 
Scripture. 


In sharp contrast is that system which 
insists, that there has never been any 
initial and critical disobedience; that man 
has always been seeking God; that first of 
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all, because he knew no better, he wor- 
shiped fire, the sun, the stars, the seasons, 
lightning, anything he did not understand. 
With developing intelligence and racial 
power he came to know better, and finally 
in the long tug of the ages he saw the 
unity of God and became a monotheist. A ° 
part of this class of thinkers are logically 
loyal to their own processes, and con- 
tinue to say frankly that this evolution will 
continue until man shall be able to ger on 
without a God at all, and so by and by 
the creature may be expected to conduct 
the Creator to the bounds of space and 
politely bow Him out of His own uni- 
verse. 


Every clear thinker must take his place 
in one system or the other. There is no 
middle ground. The one great fact to 
be remembered at this hour is, that what- 
ever arguments may be advanced in favor 
of the latter view, the records of the past 
offer no comfort or support thereto, but 
with united. voice proclaim the original 
unity and revelation of God as the fact 
accounting for all man’s upward strivings. 


Skepticism in the Pulpite 


Rev. W. B. RitEy, D. D., Frrst Baptist CHourcH, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The Apostle John writes (2 John 9-11): 


‘“Whosoever goeth onward and abideth 
not in the teaching of Christ, hath not 
God: he that abideth in the teaching, 
the same hath both the Father and Son. 
If any one cometh unto you, and bringeth 
not this teaching, receive him not into 
your house, and give him no greeting: 
for he that giveth him greeting partaketh 
in his evil works’’. 


I have taken this as starting-point for 
this discourse, not because it involves dis- 
fellowship, but because it describes with 
accuracy the conduct and opinions of some 
who now occupy evangelical pulpits. The 
“Beloved Disciple’ would doubtless have 
used milder words had it been possible to 
do so and yet remain loyal to his Master 
and the truth. So now, if one could 
exercise his own preference in the dis- 
cussion of such a theme as this, the 


temptation to kindly speech even at the ex- 
pense of truth, and to compromise even 
at the cost of candor, would be very great. 
There is no more painful experience than 
that of being compelled to impeach either 
the motive or the conclusions of the fel- 
lows of one’s own profession. And yet 
there are times in which one must make 
choice between surrendering the very name 
of his calling, or else disiellowship those 
who have trailed its nobility in the dust. 

In the profession of Bible teaching that 
time is now on, and the words of John 
plainly indicate the conduct which must 
characterize him who would remain loyal 
to “the teachings of the Christ’. The 
Apostle describes The Progressive Pastor; 
indicates The Point of Separation: and 
demands The End of Fraternity. 


I. The *‘ Progrsssive” Pastor Characterized 
i] 


“Whosoever goeth onward and abideth 


*This isa third of a series of five discourses on 
Skepticism, delivered by Dr. Riley to his own 
people. They will be printed later in book form 
with the title, ‘‘ The Finality of the Higher Criti- 
cism ’’ —Fditor. 


not in the teachings of Christ”: this “is 
the Scriptural characterization. It is 
a significant fact that the very phrase 


“goeth onward” (proagon) is practically Ya 


we . 
s 
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Skepticism in the Pulpit 


re! 


exactly synonymous with our word ‘‘ pro- 
gressive’, which has been voluntarily as- 
sumed by the Bible critics of our times. 
In discussing those of them who are 
pastors, I propose to follow the same plan 
adopted in dealing with the scholars— 
namely, to employ the names of three or 
four pastors whose wide-spread reputa- 
tion, lofty position, and theological opin- 
ions make them easily leaders among so- 
called liberal pastors, and to invite your 
consideration to their recent utterances. 


Perhaps none will object if the names of 
Dr. Fischer, pastor at Berlin, Germany; 
Rev. R. J. Campbell, successor to Joseph 
Parker, London, England; Rev. Dr. Crap- 
sey, recently removed from the Episcopal 
pastorate; and Rey. Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
the best known Congregationalist in 
America—are chosen as_ representative. 
I should be very glad indeed, being a 
Baptist, to name a notable man of my own 
denomination; but while we are honey- 
combed with Higher Criticism, the denom- 
ination has no pastor, either in the old or 
new world, holding to higher critical views 
and at the same time occupying a specially 
exalted pulpit. 

In studying the utterances of the above 
named men, and even scores of others 
who are their confederates in opinion, we 
find agreement at three points, which go 
to make up the claim of the “progressive” 


pastor. 


1. He Knows His Methods to be 
“Scientific”. 


Dr. Fischer, before the Convention of 
the Protestant Verein, reminded his audi- 
tors of that fact in the following way: 

There can no longer be any claim to a 
revelation in the old sense of the word. 
The idea is not in agreement with the cer- 


tain results of modern, scientific research, 
It is beyond doubt that the investigations 


of science and history, and the unprejudiced , 


researches into the character of original 


Christianity, which have been going an fos, 


about seventy years without regard to:dog 
mas and doctrines, have 


had traditionally been suppased. to be,: sete.’ 


His defenders also demanded’ thé’ full’ 
expression tis’ the ty 


liberty of theological 
name of “scientific indepondeice’ sand in 
veighed against the abridging of “freedom 


made rel! ‘gion’ 
something entirely different,from what it, 


of expressing theological views in the 
churches” or the “independence of scien- 
tifie investigators”. 


Rev. Mr. Campbell, in his very recent 
declaration concerning what he calls “Re- 
stated Theology”, reminds the public that— 

“The new theology, 1n common with 
the whole scientific world, believes that the 
finite universe is one aspect or expression 
of God, but it thinks of it or him as con- 


sciousness rather than a blind force, there- 
by differing from some scientists”’ 


Rev. Dr. Crapsey, in his defense of the 
Denial of the Virgin Birth, says that this 
denial has been forced upon him by a 
“knowledge of the facts”. 

Americans are well enough acquainted 
with Lyman Abbott’s positions to know 
that he holds them all to be “scientific”. 

Profession is one thing; possession is 
another. It is not certain that there is 
a scientist among the persons from whom 
these views are quoted. 

The Consistory of Berlin, composed of 
the ecclesiastical superiors of Dr. Fischer, 
in calling upon him to resign his office on 
account of preaching contrary to the doc- 
trines of the church, said, “His views are 
those of a man who is not yet mature in 
his theological thinking”. 

If any one ever suspected R. J. Camp- 
bell of being “scientific” we have yet to 
learn his name. Even Canon Henson, 
himself a radical higher critic, when asked 
whether Campbell’s liberal movement in 
London would amount to anything, is re- 
puted to have replied, “No, I think it is 
a storm in a teacup. I do not think the 
element of a movement is in it at all”. 

As for Dr. Crapsey, if he had discov- 
ered “facts” that disproved the Virgin 
Birth of Jesus, he should have marshaled 
them before his judges, and so saved both 
himself and his mistaken supporters from 
being discredited. 


Dr. Abbott’s “science” is quite generally 


}ackriowledged to be, not that of an investi- 


owe 


gator, but that of an orator—whose facts 
are, commonly , eloquent fancies. 
ie Gane ou possiole, yherefore, that these gen- 


een, in common with the great crowd 
whic, call<ittiemselves “scientific”, profess 
roithat> which they’ do not possess. It does 


not make a profession scientific to name it 
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so. An old colored woman in the South 
was addressed by one of our great states- 
men, who happened to be riding by her 
cabin: “Auntie, are those your boys?”, and 
replied, “Dey is not my chillen; dey is 
my granchillen”. “What are their names?” 
“Well, dem chillen has right smaht names, 
—dis one is named de Aposle Paul; and 
dat one the Epissle Peter”. But the 
name did not make an apostle of the first; 
nor an epistle of the second. We would 
like some gentleman who is truly scien- 
tific to pass judgment upon this statement 
of Mr. Campbell: 


“~““The new theology, in common with 
the whole scientific world, believes that the 
finite universe is one aspect or expression 
of God; but it thinks of it or him as con- 
sciousness rather than a blind force, there- 
by. differing from some scientists ’’ 


Who are the scientists that do not be- 
long with “the whole scientific world?” 
Positively, a speech like that reminds one 
of nothing so much as the introductory 
remark of a colored man in Texas, who, 
on the occasion of Thanksgiving even- 
ing, said: 

‘““My bredren, dis am de great Thanks 
givin’ day; dis am de day when de gov’e’ 
ment of dese United States calls upon de 


hole civilized world to present itself a livin’ 
sacrifice to demonstrate de administration’”’ 


I do not say that the man who claims 
that his theology is in line with “the whole 
scientific world” is non compos mentis; 
he may yet have some notions that are 
intelligent; but in all likelihood they are 
few enough to warrant the fumigation of 
his opinions, on the principle involved in 
the report of “The Baltimore American”, 
on the man who queried: “Why did they 
insist on fumigating that poor old book- 
worm’s manuscripts?” To which his friend 
replied, “I suppose they were afraid it 
might contain some germs of thought”. 


2. The “Progressive” Pastor glibly utters 
the Shibboleth of Skepticism. «<< «: 
Henry Van Dyke, speaking of this) ‘age 
of doubt, says, “Its coat of arms 


interrogation point ramparts akove <“eyrge 


bishops dormant, and its’ motto is ‘Query? 
Later he argues that scietice : “hd been & or 


ralled in the name of skepiicisnt and imate 
to appear hostile to religion. In litera- 


mean }, 


- orcupy £ 
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ture, “skepticism in all its shades and de- 
grees from the most clear, self-conscious 
and aggressive, to the most vague, diffused, 
and deprecatory, is reflected in the cur- 
rent productions”. He traces it in the 
lay sermons of Huxley, Tyndall, Harrison 
and Clifford. He names these men 
‘Knight-errants of Doubting Castle’. He 
affirms that skepticism hangs like a cloud 
over the fragmentary but majestic life- 
philosophies of Carlyle and Emerson. He 
remarks, truly “in the vivid and pictur- 
esque historical studies of Renan and 
Froude, skepticism is at once ironical and 
idealistic, destructive and dogmatic”. He 
says, “In the novels of unflinching and un- 
blushing naturalism—like those of Zola and 
Maupassant, and the later works of 
Thomas Hardy—skepticism speaks with 
a harsh and menacing accent of the empti- 
ness of all life and the futility of all en- 
deavor”. “In many of the later novels 
of the day we find no recognition, even 
between the lines, of the influence which 
the idea of God or its absence, the prac- 
tice of prayer or its neglect, actually exer- 
cise upon the character and conduct of 
men”. He affirms that even poetry has 
fallen under the spell: “We hear to-day 
the voice of skepticism most clearly ‘mak- 
ing abundant music around an elementary 
nihilism, now stripped naked’ ”. 


How natural that men should breathe- 
in what is in the atmosphere; and minis- 
ters are only men. There was a time 
when the preacher’s only temptation was 
to carnality. His confidence in a personal 
God, in an inspired Book, in a sin-bearing 
Saviour was not only unshaken, it was 
undisturbed. The times were slow, and 
it was not difficult for him to be always 
abreast of them; now they are steaming 
and flashing like lightning, and he is told 
he must keep abreast still. And the 
times are skeptical. The query arises: 


‘If I hold to the faith once delivered 


how can I deal with an age which has 


denied it? How can I gain ‘audience with 
mén’ who Have pushed past the position I 
? ¢ dow, can I command the respect, 
and accomplish the conversion, of those 


“thd stibscribe te the latest scientific ma 


°ZiTe riinless: «Speak their shibboleth, and= 
let them know that I am still at their 
sidery, 


ote foe 
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This is the subtle temptation. Men, 
and even ministers, forget that the way 
to turn back the galloping herd is not to 
run ahead of them, but to take a stand 
and resist them. The way to turn back 
scattered sheep is not to take their course 
and keep up with them, but to take a stand 
and call after them. The _ skeptical 
preacher can no more assist the skeptical 
sinner than a drowning man can assist 
his sinking friend. Christ was not speak- 
ing of a journey in unbelief when he said, 
“Whosoever shall compel thee to go with 
him one mile go with him two”. 


All through the Northland of the 
United States, our so-called sacred press 
teems with articles written by advanced 
thinkers, who are telling us how essential 
up-to-date theology is to success in deal- 
ing with the keen, well-trained intellects 
of the hour. But the reports made, at 
every annual gathering, of men and women 
won even to their churches, not to say to 
Christ, belies their boast. A more power- 
less gospel has never been preached than 
that which Mr. Campbell names “The 
New Theology”. And as for its advocates 
in the pulpit, it isa notorious fact that, if 
Conservatives did not visit their churches 
once a year to hold a series of meetings, 
they would annually ‘face the shame of 
utter failure in reaching men. The only 
point of profit therefore in this whole 
position seems to be, that which Victor 
Hugo sums up when speaking of Tholo- 
meys, the rich old roue, who had “re- 
placed his teeth by jests, and his hair by 
joy, and his health by irony, and made 
verses now and then on any subject”. 
“However” said Hugo, “he doubted every- 
thing with an air of superiority—a great 
power in the eyes of the weak!” 


3. To The “Progressive” Pastor the 
Faith of the Fathers is Fogyism. 


There is not one of these pastors but has 
at some time spoken of the convictions of 
conservatives as “the traditional view”. 
When the great Gladstone was alive and 
writing his book, “The Impregnable Rock 
of Holy Scripture”, he spoke of Prof. 
Huxley’s description of the battle of Faith, 
in which Huxley speaks of “‘ the old- 
fashioned artillery’ of the Churches on the 
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one side; and the “weapons of precision” 
used by the advancing forces of science 
on the other. 

Think, will you, of Joseph Parker, in 
London, England, battling away, with 
nothing better than the “old-fashioned 
artillery” of the Churches—the Gospel of 
which Paul was “not ashamed”; while his 
successor in office, R. J. Campbell, comes 
to the conflict with the “weapons of pre- 
cision’—the “developments of Modern 
Science!” 

And yet, somehow or other, Parker ac- 
complished things: constructed a_ great 
building; called together a great congre- 
gation; produced great books; and, better 
yet, aided in the great development of hun- 


dreds and thousands of lives. Now, his 
successor, R. J. Campbell, with the 
“weapons of precision’, “the development 


of modern science’, is destroying a con- 
gregation, weakening the faith of his fel- 
lows, starting on a campaign in the inter- 
ests of “restated theology” —that his con- 
frere in skepticism, Canon Henson, calls, 
“a storm in a teacup”, with no elements of 
a movement in it”: 

Joseph Parker proudly confesses his 
allegiance to “the faith once delivered”, 
to “the faith of the fathers”: the faith that 
presents “a personal God”; “an infallible 
Book”; “a Divine Christ”; “a salvation 
from sin through His sufferings”. There 
are “dogmas” in that faith; but dogma 
does not necessarily oppose science; indeed 
it may express it! There is nothing in all 
the universe so uncompromising as truth; 
there is nothing known to man so dogmatic 
as science, which is also God’s revelation. 
Conservatives do not hold their dogmas 
simply because they have been stated and 
their fathers held them true; they believe 
them on scientific grounds. ‘The heavens 
declare the glory of God and the firma- 
ment showeth his handiwork”. It is the 
work of a person; not of a force; of in- 
telligence, not of “fortuitous circumstances”. 
They believe the Bible to be inspired, be- 
cause there is every evidence of it. The 
historical evidence is conclusive. Tiss 
far more reasonable to suppose that the 
nations round about Israel borrowed from 
their faith and corrupted what they bor- 
rowed, than it is to believe that Israel 
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borrowed from them and completed what 
they borrowed. It may not be in keeping 
with the exploded theory of evolution, but 
is in perfect accord with the facts of his- 
tory, that men more often and more eas- 
ily deplete what they touch than complete 
the same; and more often and more easily 
build up a false faith than construct a true 
one. We believe that Christ was the Son 
of God, because it does not offend our 
reason; there is nothing unnatural in the 
fact that God should beget, in the flesh, 
One like unto Himself; and give His Son 
to the world as the Savior from sin. To 
deny that is to deny the central truth of all 
theology—old or new—namely, “God is 
Love”. “Greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his life for his 
friends; but God commended his love 
toward us in that while we were yet sin- 
ners Christ died for the ungodly’. The 
Bible plan of Salvation appeals to reason. 
We believe that His death was an atone- 
ment for sin, partly because it is accord- 
ing to Revelation, and particularly be- 
cause it is according to Reason. All that 
we know in this life confirms that claim. 
There is no sin that is ever atoned for 
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without the suffering of somebody—and 
quite often the innocent have to suffer for 
the guilty. Call it dogmatic, if you like; 
name its advocates “back-numbers”; speak 
of them as “old fogies”, and all that: but 
do not forget that, up to this present time, 
with all your boasted progress, you can 
not present a point of improvement upon 
the old theory and the old Book. What 
have you added to its moral code? What 
satisfactory substitute have you given for 
the old doctrine of inspiration? | What 
have you permanently subtracted from it 
to make it more trustworthy? The world 
is waiting for a better theory of creation 
than Genesis i. 1:—‘“In the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth”; for a 
better plan of salvation than John iii, 16: 
—“God so loved the world that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life’; for a more satisfac- 
tory expression of inspiration than He- 
brews i. 1:—“God, who at sundry times and 
divers manners spake in time past unto 
the fathers by the prophets, hath in the 
end of these days spoken unto us in his 
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Son”, 


II. The Point of Separation Defined. 


“Tf any one cometh unto you and bringeth 
not this teaching, receive him not into your 
house and give him no greeting”. 

There can be no controversy concerning 
the meaning of this passage. To accept 
it at what it says necessitates separation 
from those who “deny” the “teaching of 
Christ”. It is plainly affirmed, “They have 
not God”. 

But this involves other questions: 


1. How do we know what Christ taught? 


What are the sources of our informa- 
tion? Conservatives say—‘“the Gospels; 
the book of the Acts, and some things in 
the Epistles’. Here we have what pur- 
ports to be the report of the teachings of 
Christ as having been begotten by the Holy 
Spirit, in keeping with prophecy (Matt. 1. 
20, 23). They report Christ as having 
claimed equality with the Father: “I and 
my Father are one”. The report Christ 
as having willingly laid down His own 
life: “I lay down my life; no man taketh 
it from me”. They report Christ as hav- 


ing taught that salvation depended upon 
one’s faith in Him: “No man cometh unto 
the Father but by me”. They report Christ 
as having risen from the dead, and record 
many of His post-resurrection teachings. 
They report Christ as having ascended up 
to the right hand of God; and record what 
He said in the very act of ascent. 


Now our “progressive pastors” are al- 
most at one in insisting that “the Gospels 
are full of errors, and demand in various 
parts very unequal credence”. Mr. W. 
H. Mallock says, “They speak of Christ’s 
spoken discourses as “often nothing more 
than vague conjectures of the evangelists”. 
Thy describe them as “subjective visions”, 
“unwarranted imaginations”, etc. Perhaps 
these progressives will permit a question: 
“How do they know these things? Con- 
servatives have the testimony of eye-wit- 
nesses concerning “the teaching of Jesus”. 
No intelligent man will claim that_ the 
canon of the New Testament is essentially 


changed from what it was when first it 


\ 
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came from the hands of its authors. And, 
it is by the writings of these men that our 
Christ lives in our faith. Who created the 
Christ the “progressives” worship? What 
witnesses have they as to who He was and 
what He did teach? Is it possible that 
critics in the pastorate have accomplished 
what critics in the schools say is an im- 
possibility? Have we not already read 
from Dr. Driver, “It is ridiculous to 
imagine that history can be re-written by 
a series of unsupported guesses, however 
ingenious”? What scientific support have 
tlese gentlemen for their guesses? One 
of the higher critical pastors, R. F. Hor- 
ton, tells us that in the ruined abbey of 
St. Albans the restorers fourid unnumbered 
fragments of painted stone trodden into 
the ground behind the chancel. When these 
were collected and carefully pieced  to- 
gether, the shrine of the saint was re- 
covered, which stands now in its complete- 
ness, a visible proof that the fragments 
had originally belonged to the whole. In 
the same way we are able to take the 
scattered utterances of the thoughts of 
Jesus and fit them together, until a lovely 
and harmonious structure of doctrines 
arises before our eyes”. 


But where are we to find them? The 
Conservatives bring the material for the 
image of their Christ from . Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, John, Acts, the Epistles. The 
Progressives have repudiated these as non- 
dependable. Who is providing them with 
the material which they are piecing to- 
gether? Matthew we know; Luke we 
know; Mark we know; John we know; 
Paul we know; but who are these that are 
providing material out of which the Christ 
of “new theology” is being created? Our 
policy is expressed in Scripture thus— 
“Search the Scriptures. for they are they 
that testify of Christ”. Let Progressives 
tell us whence they bring their testimony, 
seeing that they have already discarded 
what prophet and apostle have said. 


2. Who refuses to abide in Christ’s 

teachings? 

The man who denies that God is the 
Father of Christ—for Christ claimed it; 
the man who denies that Christ is the 
equal of God—for Christ claimed that; 
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the man who denies that Christ died for 
sinners—Christ affirmed it; the man who 
denies that Christ was raised on the third 
day—Christ predicted it and afterward 
proclaimed its fulfilment; the man who 
denies that Christ ascended bodily into 
the heavens—Christ promised it and in the 
presence of above five hundred witnesses 
accomplished it; the man who denies that 
Christ is coming again with His holy 
angels to reign in the earth—it is Christ’s 
repeated assertion. 


There is not one of these doctrines 
that the higher critical pastors have not 
opposed and even excoriated. Fischer did 
it in Berlin. Campbell has just accom- 
plished it in London. He affirms that 
Christ is no more divine than we are; he 
affirms that man is not a sinner, but an 
increasing conqueror, saying, “The fall of 
man in a literal sense is untrue”. Again, 
“We reject wholly the common interpreta- 
tion of the atonement, that another is 
beaten for our fault”. “We believe not 
in the final judgment, but in the judgment 
that is ever-progressing, etc.” 

Dr. Bettex, one of Germany’s devout 
scholars, in his book “The Bible—the 
Word of God”, sums up the views of 
“Progressives” after this manner: 


‘* According to this radical criticism is 


there any inspiration? None! Any 
Trinity? None! Any fall into sin? 
None! Anydevilorangel? None! Any 


miracles? None! Any law from Mount 
Sinai? None! Any wrath of God? None! 
Any prophecy? None! IsChrist God? No! 
Is the death of Christ vicarious? No! Did 
Christ rise from the dead? No! Has 
there been any outpouring of the Holy 
Ghost? No! Will there be any resurrec- 
tion of all the dead, or a final judgment ? 
No”’. 

But even all of this is not the end. Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, not many months since, 
before one of our greatest universities, de- 
fined God as “A Force”. Dr. Campbell 
says, “The New Theology thinks of ir or 
HIM as conscicusness”. Here is a point, 
at least, in which they approach “science” ; 
but it is the “science” of Sister Eddy, who 
asks the question “Is God a person?” and 
answers it, “No, God is not a person; God 
is a principle”. 

It would seem as if we are not far from 
the day when more ministers of the Gos- 
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pel will need the caution of Dr. A. C. 
Dixon, delivered to a convention of free- 
thinkers in New York city. An up-to- 
date theologian, in the person of a lawyer, 
had made an eloquent address, one sen- 
tence of which was, “I worship the ever- 


lasting “IT’. When Dixon came to de- 


liver himself on “The Simplicity of the 
Gospel”, he said, “Brethren, if many of 
you are at the shrine of the former speaker, 
let me utter a word of warning; people 
erow like the thing they worship, and the 
first thing you know this town will be full 
of “ats?! 


3. What shall the believing do about it? 


Dr. Stocker, former court preacher of 
Berlin, says, in answer to this question: 


‘The Critics’ denial of practically all 
that conservative believers regard as the 
very foundation of Christianity, such as 
the divine inspiration of the Scriptures, 
the Trinity, the atonement, and the divin- 
ity of Christ, virtually puts them outside 
the pale of the historical, evangelical 
Church. There is no common ground 
between the old and the new schools of 
theology. It is time to decide what ought 
to be done in the matter. Evidently the 
best course would be to separate peacefully 
the liberals from the Protestant churches. 
Let them go out and organize and main- 
tain congregations after their own manner 
and creed. Some of the churches and 
parishes may be left in their hands, as 
honesty and justice demand ; but let them 


remain no longer in the Church whose 
faith they do not share. They represent no 
type of Protestant Christianity. They are 
the teachers of a new religion’’. 


This would seem to be the only course 
open that retains the semblance of ethical 
conduct. “Can two walk together except 
they be agreed?” 7 


Dr. P. S. Henson, of Boston, says: “Be- 
tween these two schools there is the width 
of the whole heaven”; while President A. 
H. Strong, of Rochester, writes, in the In- 
troduction to the new edition of his “The- 
ology”: “We seem to be on the verge of 
another Unitarian defection”. Why should 
we not part, since we are not agreed? 


And yet, in answer to the kindly pro- 
posal of Dr. Stocker, Dr. Rade, says, “We 
moderns will risk anything rather than 
leave the Church”. It looks a little like 
the old story of the drunken man who 
had made his way homeward to the point 
of the lamp-post, to which he affectionately 
clung, saying, “Together we stand; divided 
Lita 


Sad as is that prospect, Conservatives 
must even insist upon it; or else play false 
to the Scripture: “If any come unto you 
and bringeth not this teaching, receive him 
not into your house and give him no greet- 
ing, for he that giveth him greeting par- 
taketh in his evil works”! 


Ill. The End of Fraternity Commanded 


1. Christian Fraternity is not merely 
Social. 


If it were, Conservatives and Critics 
could adjust their differences, or even 
afford to forget and neglect them. I have 
no creed to which my neighbors must sub- 
scribe in order to be loved as neighbors; 
no doctrinal standards to which my ac- 
quaintances must come before I call them 
friends. That is another matter alto- 
gether! Among the Unitarians I have 
some close personal friends; and so among 
Universalists; and so with Christian Scien- 
tists and Dowieites! But our fellowship 
is social; it is not a fellowship of faith 
The question of Christian fraternity is not 
necessarily involved. 


2. Christian Fraternity is not even 
Ecclesiastical. 


It is well known that men may be mem- 
bers of the same church and not be special 
friends; in fact, in our larger churches 
they are not even speaking-acquaintances 
in all instances. Every great denomination 
has its thousands, and even its millions, 
of members upon whose faces the most 
widely traveled brother of that faith has 
never looked. And of the few he does 
know, there may be some who belong to 
a local body of believers with him, and 
yet with whom he can hardly fraternize. 
So Christian fraternity is not a question of 
ecclesiastical relations. 
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involves the 
Common Faith, 


Mark you—“the fellowship of a common 
faith’. Two people may consent to the 
same creed and yet hate one another— 
they are without the “fellowship” of a 
common faith. Two men may love one 
another, the one be a Liberal and the other 
a Conservative—they also are without the 
fellowship of “a common faith’; and their 
fraternity is not the fraternity “in Christ”. 


3. Fraternity “in Christ’ 
Fellowship of a 


When Charles Spurgeon quit the Baptist 
Union of England, he did not do it because 
he hated all the brethren of the Union, 
but because he found many of them accept- 
ing and preaching “another Gospel” than 
that revealed in God’s Word. The man 
who criticises Spurgeon’s conduct ought 
also to complain of John’s injunction as 
voiced in this text. Truly, as one has 
said, 

“Tt is not for us to become judges of 
motive: or to defame men simply because 
they differ from us. Neither is it for us 
to contradict the inspired record of the 
Word of God when it declares that ‘ certain 
men’ ‘became vain in their imaginations 
and their foolish heart was darkened’, and 
‘they changed the truth of God into a lie, 


and worshiped and served the creature 
more than the Creator, who is blessed for- 


” 


Cver 


Paul, writing to Timothy, warned him 
against those “men who, concerning the 
truth have erred, saying that the ressurrec- 
tion is passed already”, and “overthrow 


the faith of some”. Peter affirmed, there 
will-be “false prophets bringing in privily 
destructive heresies, denying even the Mas- 
ter that bought them,.... by reason of 
whom the way of truth shall be evil spoken 
of”. John, in his First Epistle, said, 
“Who is the liar but he that denieth that 
Jesus is the Christ? Whosoever denieth 
the Son the same hath not the Father”. 
In his Second Epistle, he calls upon us to 
reject the fellowship of all such’ (verses 
g, IO). 

The day in which evangelical Christian- 
ity so far compromises with Critics that He 
—who stilled the tempest by the word of 
his power, who fed the thousands with five 
loaves of bread, who healed the nobleman’s 
son, who raised Jairus’ daughter from the 
dead, who restored the deaf, the blind, the 
dumb by a word, who cleansed the leper 
by a look—is no longer enthroned in our 
faith as the Messiah of the prophets, the 
Son of God, the Savior from sin, and the 
Coming King, that day the Church is 
dead; and the Light that has shone for 
milleniums, upon the paths of men, is ex- 
tinguished; and the world is doomed. But 
surrender we will not! Our Savior is 
too precious to be betrayed into the hands 
of His enemies; “the Word of God” is 
too glorious to be flung away at the behest 
of blind leaders; our message from heaven 
is too sweet to our sin-sick souls for us 
either to reject the messengers or to doubt 
the truth they “delivered once for all!” 


Outline View of Exodus.--Part Third--Chapters 
xxxv. 1-xl. 38 


Tue THeme or PART THIRD IS—THE CONSTRUCTION AND DEDICATION OF THE 
TABERNACLE, AS THE DWELLING-PLACE OF JEHOVAH AMONG THE CHOSEN PEOPLE AND 
VISIBLE EMBODIMENT OF THE MoSAIC RELIGION, AND THE ESTABLISHMENT OF JEHO- 
vAu’s ABODE AND THRONE IN IT AS THE GOD OF SALVATION. 


Exodus has been seen to be the Com- 
mittal of the Law—the Origin of which and 
of the People Chosen to have Charge of 
It is recorded in Genesis—in its advanced 
Mosaic Form, to the Chosen People. 

In studying Exodus, it is necessary to 


bear in mind the successive steps in the 
progress of this movement in the history 
of Redemption. 

The Book opens with an Introduction, 
which contains the Preparation for Je- 
hovah’s Saving Work for the Chosen Peo- 
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ple—the Preparation of the People for 
Deliverance, and of Moses to be their De- 
liverer (chs. i.-ii.). 

Jehovah, through Moses, first Delivered 
the Israelites from the Bondage and Power 
of Egypt, and led them through the Disci- 
pline of the Wilderness to Sinai where 
they were to enter into Covenant with Him 
and receive His Law—the subject of Part 
First (chs. iii-xix.). 

At Mount Sinai Jehovah revealed to 
Israel the Mosaic Law, establishing His 
Covenant with them, through Obedience 
to the Threefold Requirement of which 
they were to be made His Choice People 
and the Vehicle of His Salvation to Man- 
kind—the subject of Part Second (chs. 
XX.-XXXiv.). 

The Apostasy of Israel, in the Worship 
of the Golden Calf, delayed the actual 
Building of the Tabernacle—of which Je- 
hovah had just revealed the Pattern to 
Moses in the Mount—until after the Res- 
toration of the Covenant and the Com- 
mandments on the Tables of Stone. The 
Divine Revelation of that Pattern is re- 
corded in chapters xxv. I-xxxi. 18 of Part 
Second,—which is in accordance with the 
plan running through the Books of Moses, 
of keeping the legislation constantly con- 
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nected with the experiences of the People 
in which it took its rise. 


With the Restoration of the Covenant 
came the command for Moses to carry out 
this Divine Plan in Building and Dedicat- 
ing the Tabernacle, and the time for Je- 
hovah to take up His Abode and set up 
His Throne in it and begin the prosecu- 
tion of His work of Instruction and Sal- 
vation for the Chosen People—the sub- 
ject of Part Third (chs. xxxv. I-xl. 38). 


The Tabernacle calls for careful study, 
since there centered in it the Arrange- 
ments, Institutions and Influences devised 
by Jehovah for the Instruction and Train- 
ing of His Chosen People for their Mis- 
sion as the Depository and Promulgators 
of the Divine Religion of Redemption for 
Mankind. The Worship and Service of 
the Tabernacle were perfectly adapted to 
the needs of the Israel of that age, while 
the Types embodied in it furnished an 
Object-Lesson of Salvation for all subse- 
quent ages. It was thus the forerunner of 
the Worship of the Temple of the later 
Jewish times, and of that of the Spiritual - 
Temple of the New Dispensation. 

Part Third of Exodus falls naturally into 
Three Sections : 


Section First.—Mosts’ Directions For BuILpING THE TABERNACLE :—Moses, 
by Jehovah's Command, called upon the People for the Treasures and Materials needed 
for the Building, to which call they generously responded ; whereupon he introduced to 
and set over them the Architect and Builder designated by Jehovah for the Work.— 


Chs. xxxv. I—xXxxvi. 7. 

Now that the Covenant had been re- 
newed, Moses proceeded to fulfill the in- 
structions given him long before. The 
Immediate Preparation for the Building 
showed at once the administrative ability 
of Moses, his implicit obedience to Jeho- 
vah’s commands, and his strict adherence 
to the directions given him on the Mount. 

1. The Record opens with a Preface, 
Setting Apart the Sabbath, or the Holy 
Time, as indispensable to the Worship of 
the Tabernacle and the Preservation of the 
Religion of Salvation and its Institutions. 
—Ch. xxxyv. I-3. 

The Sabbath has always been a central 
feature of the true Religion from the Cre- 
ation to the present time. Moses here re- 
peats the law concerning it (Ex. xxxi. 


13-17), and strengthens it by announcing 
that “on the Sabbath no fire was to be 
kindled in their dwellings”. This pro- 
vided that even the work on the Taber- 
nacle should cease on that day—thereby 
furnishing the People a new object-lesson 
of its sacredness. 

ti. Moses, by Jehovah's Command, Sum- 
moned the People to bring their Contri- 
butions for the Building of the Tabernacle 
as free-will Offerings; to which they most 
generously responded.—Ch. xxxv. 4-29. 

1. The Things called for embraced both 
gifts and services, both their possessions 
and themselves (xxxv. 4-19). ‘ 

The call was first to all the nation, and — 
mentioned one by one all the various ma- 
terials that would be required (verses 49). 
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The call was, next, to individuals spec- 
jally endowed with skill as artificers, to 
prepare from the materials the various 
parts and furnishings required (verses 
10-19). 

2. In fulfilling the Command of Moses, 
the People—both men and women— 
brought from their tents with a willing 
heart the necessary treasures (xxxv. 20- 
29). 

The women brought all kinds of golden 
jewelry. The gold in bulk, that had been 
set apart for wave-offerings, was also 
freely given. The skilled women spun 
the yarn that was to be woven, and the 
men wove it into the proper fabrics. The 
princes, who possessed the jewels that 
were needed for the High Priest’s dress, 
added these to the store of treasures. The 
whole camp was thus transformed into a 
busy workshop in which as many as possi- 
ble were personally engaged in the work. 


it. Moses then Introduced to the Peo- 
ple the Master-Builders whom Jehovah had 
already selected to Superintend the Work, 
and who were now installed over it—Chs. 
XXXV. 30—XXxvl. 7. 

1. Moses first introduced to the People 
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the Master-Builders, Bezalel and Aholiab, 
whom he commended to them by the as- 
surance that Jehovah had endowed them 
with special Wisdom to Instruct and Guide 
Israel in the task of Building (xxxv. 30- 
35). 

2. The Master-Builders were then set 
at their Task with the aid of all the skilled 
workers; and all the collected materials 
and treasures—which they found more 
than sufficient—were committed to their 
charge (xxxvi. I-7). 

The gifts were so abundant that the rec- 
ord is: “And there was enough of the 
property for every work to make it, and 
to leave some over” (verse 7). Indeed, 
so superabundant were the offerings that 
Moses was obliged to issue a public proc- 
lamation asking that the contributions be 
suspended (verse 6). 

** By this liberal contribution of free-will 
gifts for the work commanded by the Lord, 
the people proved their willingness to 


uphold their covenant relationship with 
Jehovah their God’’ (Keil). 


The gracious discipline administered in 
connection with their late breach of the 
Covenant was already producing its legiti- 
mate fruits. 


Section SEcoND.—THe MANUFACTURE AND APPROVAL OF THE PARTS OF THE TABER- 
NACLE :—The People proceeded, under the Superintendents, to prepare the Materials for 
the Tabernacle and all its Appointments in shape for Use; which were submitted to 
Moses and Approved as being according to the Pattern.—Chs. xxxvi. 5—xxxix. 43. 


The work covered the making of the 
Parts of the Structure and of its Furniture 
and Appointments, all of which were to be 
submitted to Moses, when completed, for 
his judgment upon them. 

i. Moses first records in detail the Mak- 
ing of the Parts of the Tabernacle itself. 
—Ch. xxxvi. 8-38. 

1. There were the Curtains of the Tent 
and the Coverings (xxxvi. 8-19)—For the 
Pattern given to Moses on the Mount, 
compare Exodus xxvi. I-14. 

2. There was the Frame-Work of the 
Tent (xxxvi. 20-34) Compare Ex. xxvi. 
15-30. 

3. There were the Veil and the Screen 
(xxxvi. 35-38).—Compare Ex. xxvi. 31-37. 

ii. Moses next records the Making of 
the Furniture of the Tabernacle—Chs. 
XXXVil. I-xxxvili. 8. 


These were the essential things, for con- 
taining which the Tent was built. 

1. There was the Ark of the Covenant, 
with the Mercy-Seat, as its Central 
Feature, and the overshadowing Cherubim 


—the work of Bezalel (xxxvii. 1-9).— 
Compare Ex. xxv. 10-22. 
2. There were the Table of Shew- 


Bread, and its Vessels (xxxvii. 10-16).— 
Compare Ex. xxv. 23-30. 

3. There were the Golden Candlestick 
and the Utensils belonging to it (xxxvil. 
7-24).—Compare Ex. xxv. 31-40. 

4. There was the Altar of Incense, 
Symbol of Communion with God, with the 
Anointing-Oil and the Incense (xxxvii. 
25-29).—Compare xxx. I-10; 22-28. 

5. There were the Altar of Burnt-Offer- 
ing, with its Implements for Sacrifice, and 
the Laver, symbols of the Way of Ap- 
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proach to God through Atonement and 
Cleansing (xxxviii. 1-8)——Compare Ex. 
Xxvii. 1-8; xxx. 17-21. 


iit. Moses sketches the Making of the 
Enclosure of the Open Court by which the 
People were to approach the Tabernacle, 
and estimates the Treasures expended on 
the whole Structure—Ch. xxxviii. 9-31. 

1. The Court is described with its Parts 
and their Uses—all prepared for ready 
transportation when the Tent was moved 
(Xxxvili. 9-20). 

2. The estimate of the entire Amount 
of Metals used in the Structure appropri- 
ately closes the account of the Manufacture 
of all the Parts (xxxviii. 21-31). 


The gold, silver and copper are given 
by weight, without repeating the articles 
already enumerated. 


iv. Moses next gives an account of the 
Vestments and Insignia of the Priests, for 
their Worship in the Tabernacle.—Ch. 
XXKIX, | 1=31. 
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The Garments of Service were made for 
the Priests as Jehovah commanded Moses 
(Cx 

There were the Ephod (xxxix. 2-7); 
the Breastplate with its Memorial Precious 
Stones (verses 8-12); the Priestly Robe 
with its adornments (verses 22-26); the 
Priestly Dress for Aaron and his Sons 
(verses 27-29); and the Holy Crown of 
Pure Gold, inscribed “Holiness to the 
Lord” (verses 30-31). 


v. The Section closes with an account 
of the Religious Presentation of the com- 
pleted Parts of the Tabernacle to Moses, 
and his Approval of them as according to 
Jehovah's Pattern.—Ch. xxxix. 32-43. 

When the People had completed ali the 
Parts—a work of perhaps six months— 
they brought them to Moses, who, finding 
that in all things they had obeyed the com- 
mands of Jehovah to the letter, pro- 
nounced his blessing upon the products of 
their labor. The Tabernacle was now 
ready to be set up as Jehovah’s Dwelling- 
Place among His People. 


SECTION THIRD.—THE SETTING UP OF THE TABERNACLE AND JEHOVAH'S MAKING 
Hrs Arnope 1n It :—The Parts having been Completed and Approved, Jehovah com- 
manded that it should be Erected, and then filled it with His Glory.—Ch. xl. 1-38. 


i. The Command to Moses to Erect the 
Tabernacle was issued by Jehovah Him- 
self zuth Minute Directions —Ch. xl. 1-15. 

As in the giving of the Pattern, and the 
manufacture of the Parts of the Structure, 
so also in the Setting up of His abode, 
Jehovah directed everything. The com- 
mand covered not only the order of the 
arrangement of the parts, but also the 
time of erection. “The first day of the 
first month, Nisan (of the second year of 
the Exodus) is selected, as if in order that 
it might be ready for the first Passover 
festival in the middle of Nisan” (Lange). 

The Ark of the Testimony, “the real 
soul of the sanctuary’, representing the 
presence of Jehovah, was given the first 
place. 

ti. In the Erection of the Tabernacle, 


Moses obeyed with equal minuteness the 
Divine Directions, Completing the Human 
part of the Work.—Ch. xl. 16-33. 

There was now lacking only the Revela- 
tion of the Divine Glory. 


iti. When His Abode had been Made 
ready, Jehovah descended upon it with the 
Cloud, filled it with His Glory, and made 
it His Dwelling-Place-——Ch. xl. 34-38. 

The Tabernacle was thus Divinely dedi- 
cated. Jehovah’s Throne, as the God of 
Salvation, was in it on the Mercy-Seat. 

How shall the People approach Him in 
order to secure His Salvation? The Book 
of Leviticus is Jehovah's answer to that 
question. It only takes the word “and” 
to connect the two Books, which are really 
one. 
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Bird’s-Eye View of the Book of Leviticus 


The Third Book of Moses has been 
called—The Book of the Ritual of Salva- 
tion under the Mosaic Law. In other 
and simpler words, it is the Divine Ans- 
wer in the Mosaic Age to the vital ques- 
tion of all times, What must I do to be 
saved? 


As soon as Jehovah had entered into 
Covenant with the Israelites and taken 
up His Abode among them in the Taber- 
nacle as the God of Salvation—before the 
advance from Sinai toward the Promised 
Land was begun—He Himself gave the 
practical answer to this all-important ques- 
tion. Moses, by His command, wrote 
it in the Book of Leviticus. 

By this statement, the Book as Jehovah's 
own statement of the Way of Life under 
the Mosaic economy, is thus seen to be, 
from the practical point of view, the most 
vitally important Biblical Book in the 
movement of Redemption in the ages be- 
fore Christ. The authoritative explana- 
tion of it in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
makes certain, beyond possibility of de- 
nial, that it not only foreshadowed in its 
system and institutions the coming Re- 
deemer and Redemption, but that it also 
embodied the fundamental truths of the 
Gospel dispensation in an Object-Lesson 
that could never grow old or become obso- 
lete. 


It is a significant fact that Elohim as 
the name for God does not once occur 
in the Book. There is therefore no basis 
for its partition into Elohistic and Jehovis- 
tic scraps, as has been done in the case 
of the other Books of the Pentateuch. 
It is a Jehovah Book, and any one who 
will consult the “Polychrome Bible” will 
find it printed in the ordinary black type 
throughout, waiting perhaps for the dis- 
covery of some new divisive scheme. 

It will be observed that the method, in 
the Mosaic writings, is to carry forward 
the History of the Chosen People as the 
foundation of the narrative, and to record 
the Legislation as arising out of and in- 
terwoven with it. The delineation of 
the Three Codes—the Covenant Code in 


the middle chapters of Exodus, of the 
Priest Code in the conclusion of Exodus 
and the whole of Leviticus, and the Deu- 
teronomic or People’s Code in Deuteron- 
omy—is thus, as will be shown later, one 
of the most natural things to be found in 
any literature. 

As Jehovah’s own plain, systematic 
statement of the Way of Salvation, Leviti- 
cus is naturally looked upon as made up 
of Four Parts, setting forth the essential 
features of the Divine Ritual. 

Part First.—The Laws of Sacrifice for 
the People, the Appointed Offerings being 
the only authorized grounds for approach- 
ing Jehovah on His Throne on the Mercy- 
Seat and Securing Reconciliation and Sal- 
vation.—Chs. i. I-vi. 7. 

The Offerings that the People bore to 
the Altars in the Tabernacle were their 
only justification for entertaining hope of 
acceptance and salvation. As the Epistle 
to the Hebrews teaches, these offerings 
had no saving power, but they directed 
the faith of the offerer to the coming Sac- 
rificial Atonement on Calvary. There 
was always in them, in most impressive 
object-lesson, the assurance that “without 
shedding of blood there is no remission of 
sins”. 

The knowledge of the kinds of offerings 
—already implied on the part of Moses in 
his setting forth of the conditions and re- 
quirements of the Covenant, in the Book 
of the Covenant in Exodus—is here sup- 
plemented and given in detail. 

i. The General Law of the Burnt-Offer- 
ings is placed first, as embodying the fun- 
damental idea of Blood-Atonement to be 
realized in Christ’s Sacrifice, and calling 
forth Confession of Sin and need for 
Atonement.—Ch. i. I-17. 

ii The Law of the Oblation, or Meal 
Offering, commonly associated with the 
Burnt-Offering, naturally follows, as the 
appropriate recognition of the offerer’s de- 
pendence upon God, and an expression of 
gratitude and self-surrender to God.—Ch. 
ii. I-16. 

iiii The Law of the Peace-Offerings 
follows, which was a Eucharistic Feast 
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in which Jehovah, the Priests and the 
People partook in common of the Offering, 
resembling most closely the Lord’s Sup- 


per.—Ch. iii. 1-17. Three kinds are dis- 
tinguished. 
iv. The Law of the Sin-Offerings, 


dealing not with general sinfulness, but 
“with peculiar personal transgressions” of 
the offerer, the penalty for which rested 
on himself, and which required to be 
atoned for—Chs. iv. I-v. 13. 

vy. The Law of the Trespass-Offerings, 
dealing with transgressions that involved 
wrong done to others, and which required 
both atonement and reparation.—Chs. v. 
I4-vi. 7. 


Part Seconp.—The Laws of the Priest- 
hood as the appointed Mediators between 
Jehovah and the People in the Offering 
of their Sacrifices—Chs. vi. 8—x. 20. 

The Priests, Aaron and his Sons, were 
the appointed Mediators through whom 
the People presented their Offerings to 
Jehovah in the Tabernacle. Jehovah 


therefore proceeded to give them specific 


directions for their work, for which they 
were set apart and installed, and warned 
to be faithful and obedient by a Miracle 
of Judgment. 

i. The Special Instructions given by 
Jehovah to the Priests, Aaron and his 
Sons, regarding the work of offering Sac- 
rifices, upon which they were about to 
enter.—Chs. vi. 8—vii. 38. 

ii. The Historical Account of the Con- 
secration and their Installation in their 
Office, and the great Judgment for unfaith- 
fulness that fell upon Nadab and Abihu.— 
Chs. vili. I-x. 20. 

[The Judgment on Nadab and Abihu is 
made the subject of one of the Lessons 
for August.] 


Part Tuirp.—The Laws of Purity 
laid down by Jehovah as Conditions of 
the Acceptance of the Sacrifices, and the 
Restoration of the offerers to Communion 
with Him, and to the Maintenance of that 
Communion.—Chs. xi. I—xxii. 33. 

Jehovah required the Observance of 
Ceremonial Cleanliness on the part of all 
in order to an acceptable Sacrifice, and 
of Holiness of Conduct in order to the 
Maintenance of the Religious Life. 
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i. Jehovah required “typical  clean- 
ness and purifying” on the part of the 
Offerers as conditions of the Acceptance 
of their Sacrifices and themselves.—Chs. 
Xi. I—Xvi. 34. 

“Ceremonial cleanness as a condition of 


the sacrifices embraced, the cleanness of — 


the sacrificial animals” and the food, and 
the purification required by certain recog- 
nized causes of defilement of the human 
body (chs. xi. I—xii. 8). 

Leprosy was singled out, with its dread- 
ful concomitants and consequences, as the 
Biblical type of Sin and its effects, and 
minute directions given concerning its 
treatment and cure (chs. xiii. I—xiv. 57). 

The climax is reached in the direc- 
tions bearing upon sexual causes of im- 
purity, enforcing the Divine demand for 
chastity and personal purity (ch. xv. 
I-33). 

All these conditions of guilt form “the 
foundation for the idea of a _ general 
atonement for the people, still necessary 
after all the definite single atonements”, 
and which is here embodied in the Great 
Day of Atonement (ch. xvi. 1-34). 

The significance of its symbolical ritual 
is set forth and dwelt upon in Hebrews 
ix., which see. See also the Third Les- 
son for August. 


ii. Jehovah required, in order to the 
continuance of Communion with Him, the 
Maintenance of Holiness of Conduct in 
all the consecrated relations of the life 
of Israel.—Chs. xvii. I—xxii. 33. 

The requirements embraced: 

Holiness on the part of the People, in 
their Food and their Domestic Relations 
(chs. xvii. I—xvili. 30). 

Holiness of Conduct towards 
Man (ch. xix. 1-37). 

The punishment of Unholiness by cut- 
ting off incorrigible transgressors (ch. 
Shc =270) 

Holiness on the part of the Priests and 
their Offerings (chs. xxi I—xxii. 33). 


God and 


Part FourtH.—The Laws of the Ap- 
pointed Festal Days ana Periods on which 
Holy Convocations or Meetings were held, 
which Jehovah appointed as the means for 
the Promotion of the Religious life by 


Instruction and Practice,—with the Con- 
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clusion of the Book.—Chs. xxiii. I—xxvil. 
34. 

i. The Times appointed by Jehovah for 
Holy Meetings, the chief means for Pro- 
moting the Religious Life of the People. 
—Chs. xxiii. I—xxv. 55. 

The Sabbath and the Annual Feasts 
with the Holy Convocations are ennumer- 
ated as providing for the Instruction and 
Training requisite for the promotion of 
the Life of Communion with Jehovah and 
of Obedience to Him (ch. xxiii, 1-44). 

The requirement that the People should 
daily furnish the Oil for the Holy Lights 
is here introduced as a _ provision for 
keeping always in mind their consecration 
to God and call to communion with Jeho- 
vah; while the stoning of the Blasphemer, 
of heathen parentage, occuring just at the 
time, furnished a sharp warning against 
such ungodly alliances (ch. xxiv. I-23). 

The directions of Jehovah for the Sab- 
batical and Jubilee Years provided for 
remedying the social abuses and econom- 
ical inequalities that grew up from time 
to time, by periodically restoring the origi- 
nal conditions and appointed relations and 
keeping up a comparative equality (ch. 
XXV. I-55). 

ii. The entire range of Precepts and 
Prohibitions having now been completed, 
Jehovah, by way of Conclusion, incited 


the Peep “to their faithful observance 
by promises of blessings on their obedi- 
ence and curses on their disobedience” 
(ch, xvi. 1-46). 

Loyalty to the Covenant and Obedience 
to Jehovah are thereby emphasized as the 
ends always to be kept in view in the 
Kingdom of God. 


ili. Leviticus ends with what has been 
regarded as a Supplement to the Laws 
properly so-called, namely, Jehovah's d- 
rections concerning the free-will offerings 
in Vows, of what lay beyond the require- 
ments of the Law.—Ch. xxvii. 1-34. 


Such free-will expression of piety is its 
natural outcome. The concluding form- 
ula (see verse 34) attaches the directions 
for Vows to the Law given at Sinai, mak- 
ing them an integral part of it. 


The International Lessons draw _ but 
two Topics from this Book, and these not 
from its organic and vital teachings; so 
that it is impossible to present any coherent 
and adequate view of its great teachings 
in connection with them. The most that 
can be done here is to give a bird’s-eye 
view of the Book that shall suggest a line 
of study, to any one who may desire to 
master the contents of Leviticus by him- 
self. 


The International Lessons in Their Literary and 


Historical Setting 


DANIEL, 5. GREcory, DD. DLE. D. 


The International Lessons for August are 
drawn from Exodus, Leviticus and Num- 
bers, so that in the Scriptures they are 
far removed from one another. Thera 
correspondingly difficult to give them any 
connected treatment, or to connect them 
with the progress of the movement of 
Redemption as set forth in these three 
Books. The Topics of the Lessons are: 
“The Tabernacle’; “The Sin of Nadab 
and Abihu”’; “The Day of Atonement”; 
and “Israel Journeying to Canaan”. 


i Lesson For Aucust 4——The Topic of 
the First Lesson for August is “The Tab- 
ernacle”’. Its Scripture is Exodus xl. 1I- 
13, 34-38. This should be extended so 
as to take in the whole of Chapter xl., the 
subject of which is the Actual Erection of 
the Tabernacle and Jehovah’s taking up 
His Abode in it among His People as the 
God of Salvation. 

1st. The Place of the Lesson 

By referring to the Outline View of the 
different Parts of Exodus it will be seen 
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that the Tabernacle occupies a large por- 
tion of the Book. The record of the 
Pattern of it, as given by Jehovah to 
Moses in the Mount, occupies chapters 
XXV.—xxxi.; while that of its Construc- 
tion and Erection fills chapters xxxv.—xl. 
This of itself ought to be sufficient to im- 
press upon every reader of the Scriptures 
the importance of this institution in the 
Mosaic economy, as well as its typical sig- 
nificance for the Church of all ages. As 
Lange has said: 


“The Tabernacle is not mainly the meet- 
ing-house of the popular congregation, but 
the dwelling-place, the palace of the Lord; 
not, therefore, mainly the center of wor- 
ship, but the sanctuary of the law. In 
the Tabernacle the appearance of God, 
and with it, so to speak, Sinai, remain per- 
manently; hence it is the place where the 
People are to appear before Jehovah, 
where they hear the testimony of His law, 
and bring the offering of self-surrender 
in prayer and _ reconciliation. For this 
reason, as already remarked, the picture 
of the Tabernacle stands in Exodus, not 
in Leviticus”. 


The chapters between these two sections 
of the Tabernacle record (chs. xxxii— 
xxxiv.) are taken up with the account of 
the Breach of the Covenant by the Idol- 
atry of Israel, and its Restoration through 
the Mediation of Moses. 

The Establishment of Jehovah’s Dwell- 
ing-Place and Throne in the Tabernacle, 
where He abode among the Covenant Peo- 
ple as the God of Salvation, was imme- 
diately followed by His statement of the 
Way in which the People were to Ap- 
proach Him in order to secure Salvation; 
of which legislation Leviticus is the rec- 
ord. See “Bird’s-Eye View of Leviti- 
Cus! * 

2nd. The Unfolding of the Lesson 

The main facts concerning the Taber- 
nacle and its surroundings are made suffi- 
ciently plain by the Scripture narrative. 
Careful exegetical and expository treatment 
will be found in the leading Commentaries, 
to which reference has already been made.* 
The arrangement of the Tribes about it 
is recorded in Numbers, where it appears 
as the military organization of the People 


*The ordinary student will find a helpful expo- 
sition of the place and meaning of the Tabern- 
acle in ‘The Tabernacle in the Wilderness’’, by 
John Richie, which can be obtained from the 
Gospel Publishing House, New York, for 15 cts. 
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around Jehovah’s Dwelling-Place, after the 
legistation at Sinai had been completed 
and they were ready to take up their march 
towards Canaan. 


The Tabernacle is to be regarded as the 
great Old Testament Object-Lesson of 
Christ and His Redemption, and the Cen- 
ter of the Divine Arrangements for the 
Instruction and Training of Israel for their 
Mission as the Guardians of the Religion 
of Redemption. 

The principle involved in the Tabernacle, 
and the connected Institutions, is one that 
lies at the foundation of the Philosophy 
of History. When revelation is to be 
made of great formative ideas that are 
to shape men and history, it is not enough 
that they should be uttered or expressed 
by men of genius, or even uttered from 
Heaven; they must be embodied in ar- 
rangements and institutions in concrete 
form, whereby they may be brought home 
to the masses of mankind. God Himself 
embodied the formative truths of the 
Mosaic religion, in perfect form in the 
Tabernacle. 

Christ is the only Key to the Tabernacle 
—as well as to the Temple which was a 
larger edition of it in more permanent 
form—and the best and only authoritative 
exposition of its meaning is to be found in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. 


In attempting to gain a Comprehensive 
View of the Tabernacle System, the fol- 
lowing Points for Reading and Study are 
suggested : 


1. Read carefully what the Scriptures 
have to say of the Tabernacle. 

(1) Take up the “Divinely Revealed 
Plan of the Tabernacle”, or Jehovah's 
Pattern of it given on Mount Sinai (Ex. 
XxXv. I—xxxi. 18). 

This should be read with the guidance 
of the “Outline View of Exodus—Part 
Second”, in the June issue; where it ap- 
pears as “Section Fourth”. 

(2) Take up “Part ‘Third) onmeuee 
Building of the Tabernacle”, following out 
the successive Sections of the narrative in 
connection with the Outline View” (chs. 
xxxv. I—xl. 38). a4 

a. Section First contains Moses’ Direc- 
tions, by Jehovah’s Command, for the 


a 
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Building of the Tabernacle (xxxv. I— 
RCV. Ze 

b. Section Second contains an account 
of the Manufacture of the various Parts 
of the Tabernacle, and their Approval by 
Moses (xxxvi. 8—xxxix. 43). 

(3) In Section Third the Tabernacle is 
Set Up and Filled with Jehovah’s Glory 
(xl. 1-38). 

2. Study Comparatively and in Detail 
Jehovah's Command to Moses to Construct 
the Tabernacle with the Completed Mater- 
tals, and Moses’ implicit Obedience to the 
Command.—Ch. xl. 1-15 and 16-33. 

(1) Note how these two accounts— 
of the Command and its Execution—match, 
part to part; while the completion is timed 
to occur at the Passover that marked the 
First Anniversary of their Deliverance 
from Egypt. 

It appears, in the account of the rearing 
up of the Tabernacle, that “every part of 
the ritual and service is declared to be 
commenced as the corresponding part of 
the Furniture is put in its place—the bread 
laid on the table, the lighted lamps placed 
on the candlesticks, the incense kindled on 
the altar of God, and the appropriate offer- 
ings made on the altar of brass”. 

(2) Note that in all this Dedication of 
the Tabernacle, and subsequently in Con- 
secrating Aaron and his Sons and Induct- 
ing them into the Priestly Office, Moses 
was the immediate and honored Agent of 
Jehovah to whom the work was commit- 
ted, Aaron becoming more and more a 
secondary personage. 

(3 Notice, in the concluding Scripture 
of the Lesson, the Divine Dedication of 
the Completed Tabernacle, by Jehovah's 
coming down and filling the Dwelling, 
manifesting His presence and guiding the 
Journeyings of Israel by the Cloud and the 
Fire (ch. xl. 34-38). 

They were now ready to receive from 
Jehovah through Moses the Instruction 
and Direction in the Way of Salvation re- 
corded in Leviticus. 

3. Study the Mosaic Way of Salvation 
as embodied in the Tabernacle in its Sym- 
bols and Types. 

“Rightly viewed there is, it is believed, 
no antagonism between the interpretation 
which starts from the idea of symbols of 
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Great, Eternal Truths, and that which 
rests on the idea of types foreshadowing 
Christ and His Work, and His Church. 
lf the latter were the highest manifestation 
of the former (and this is the keynote 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews), then the 
two systems run parallel with each other. 
The type may help us to understand the 
symbol. The symbol may guard us 
against misinterpreting the type. That 
the same things were at once symbols and 
types may take its place among the proofs 
of an insight and a foresight more than 
human. Not the veil of nature only but 
the veil of the flesh, the humanity of 
Christ, at once conceals and manifests the 
Eternal’s Glory. The rending of that 
veil enabled all who had eyes to see and 
hearts to believe, to enter into the Holy 
of Holies, into the Divine Presence, and 
to see, not less clearly than the High 
Priest, as he looked on the Ark and the 
Mercy Seat, that Righteousness and Love, 
Truth and Mercy were as one. Blood had 
been shed, a life had been offered which, 
through the infinite power of its Love, was 
able to atone, to satisfy, to purify” 
(Smith). 

The Tabernacle was pitched in the midst 
of Israel in such a way as to make it ac- 
cessible to all. The Book of Numbers 
records the systematic military arrangement 
of the Tribes about it on the journey to 
Canaan and in planting the Divine Religion 
there. 

It will be helpful to mark out the Way 
of Salvation as embodied in the Arrange- 
ment and Furniture of the Tabernacle, 
indeed, all the way from the Camp with- 
out the Court to Jehovah on the Mercy- 
Seat within the Holy of Holies. 

There were Three Sacred Enclosures: 
The Court, the Holy Place and the Holy 
of Holies,—each having its own Sacred 
Furniture and its own Ceremonies, and the 
whole leading into the presence of Jeho- 
vah on the Mercy-Seat. 

a. The Court was entered by a gate or 
door, wide and open to all, and the only 
way of entrance to the Tabernacle. Christ 
said, “I am the Door”, the only way of 
approach to God. 

In the Court, stood the Brazen Altar 
of Burnt Offering and the Laver; and here 
God began dealing with the sin and un- 
cleanness of those who sought to approach 
him: in reconciliation. 

The Brazen Altar was first in the Court, 
the place of Sacrifice where, by the blood 
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of the slain victim of the Burnt Offering, 
the offerer made propitiation through the 
priest, and had his faith directed to the 
Coming Atonement. Then, by a Meal- 
Offering, he gave expression to his de- 
pendence on God and his gratitude to Him, 
following up the Atoning Sacrifice by an 
act of self-surrender to God. 


Cleansing must follow Atonement. So 
the Laver stood between the Brazen Altar 
and the entrance of the Holy Place. In 
it the Offerers were cleansed to prepare 
for the Offering, and in it the Priests were 
cleansed before they could enter the Holy 
Place. It typified the “washing [or laver, 
see Titus iii. 5, Rev. Ver.] of regenera- 
tion”, the cleansing of the Holy Spirit. 


b. In the Holy Place—from which the 
People were excluded, and which even the 
Priests could enter and live only by the 
way of the Brazen Altar and the Laver 
in the Court—were the Golden Altar of 
Incense, the Table of Shew-Bread and the 
Golden Candlestick. 


After the propitiation and the cleansing, 
the Priests, as representatives of the offer- 
ers, entered the Holy Place, the place of 
Intercession and closer Communion with 
God. There, on the golden Altar of 
Incense, with fire taken from the Altar 
of Burnt-Offering, they burned the Incense 
which symbolized the prayers of the Peo- 
ple: and so made intercession with God 
on their behalf. By the Table of Shew- 
Bread (Bread of the Face or Presence), 
they were then brought face to face with 
God in His House on terms of reconcilia- 
tion and communion. The twelve cakes, rep- 
resenting the twelve tribes of Israel—fur- 
nished daily by the People as the fruit of 
their labor and a Meal Offering— were 
partaken of by the Priests in the Holy 
Place (Leviticus xxiv. 8, 9),—symbolizing 
the spiritual food of God’s People in His 
House; The Bread of Life. The Golden 
Candlestick, the emblem of Spiritual Light 
through the Holy Spirit as its source, rep- 
resents His enlightening and sanctifying 
efficacy. Through Intercession and Com- 
munion, they were thus carried on into the 
very light of the presence of God in His 
house. 


. the year. 
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c. Behind a thick Veil was the Holy of 
Holies in which Jehovah had His Dwell- 
ing-Place and Throne. The People had 
free access to the Court only; the Priests 
served in the Holy Place as well as in the 
Court; into the Holy of Holies the High 
Priest alone entered, and that but once in 
See Lesson Third for August, 
on “The Day of Atonement”. 


The Ark of the Testimony—containing 
the witnesses of Jehovah’s Covenant, in 
the Tables of Stone, and later, Aaron’s 
Rod and the Pot of Manna—was the cen- 
tral feature. Covering it was the Mercy- 
Seat, or Place of Propitiation, out of 
which rose the figures of the overshadow- 
ing Cherubimn. This Mercy-Seat (Kap- 
poreth, Covering of Atonement) was the 
throne of Jehovah, where God appeared 
“in condescension, grace and mercy”, as 
the God of Salvation. 

“The mercy-seat is placed on the Ark 
containing the Testimony or Covenant 
(the Two Tables); the secure position of 
the latter indicates that the Covenant or 
its record is the most precious treasure of 
Israel, worthy of being most carefully 
guarded; the covering, which is the mercy- 
seat, declares that the dwelling of God 
among the people is made possible by the 
Covenant, depends on it, and is sustained 
by it” (Kurtz). 

The work of Salvation was consumma- 
ted for the People, when once in the year, 
on the Great Day of Atonement, the High 
Priest, as their representative and Jeho- 
vah’s appointed agent, bore the Atoning 
Blood of the slain victim from the Brazen 
Altar of Burnt-Offering in the Court, and 
the Smoking Censer from the Golden Altar 
of Incense in the Holy Place, and sprink- 
led the blood upon the Mercy-Seat while 
the cloud of incense obscured the Divine 
Glory which would else have been unen- 
durable. That was the supreme act of 
the Chosen People in seeking Jehovah and 
His Salvation. 

‘*That Mercy-Seat is propitiatory ; the 
throne becomes an altar in the most exalted 
sense ; and here the highest and most per- 
fect act of expiation in the Old Testament 
service is completed. The cloud, the sym- 
bol of the presence of Jehovah, descended 
between the wings of the Cherubim, and 
these (Ex. xxv. 20) look in adoration on 


the mytery at their feet (‘‘ which the angels 
desire to look into, 1 Pet. i. 12)’’ (Kurtz). 


eed 
mee eee 
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4. Study the System of Sacrifices cen- 
tering in the Tabernacle, devised by Jeho- 
vah to keep the Need of Salvation and the 
Way of Salvation continually before His 
People—tLeviticus i. I—vii. 38. 

This is found in the opening Part of 
Leviticus, which—as set forth elsewhere, 
in the Bird’s-Eye View of that Book— 
contains the Laws of Sacrifice. 

“The significance of sacrifices, in general, 
may be ascertained from Lev. xvii. II: 
‘The life of the flesh is in the blood: anu 
I have given it to you upon the altar, tu 
make an atonement for your souls: for tt 
is the blood that maketh an atonement for 
the soul’. It is the design of sacrifices 
to make an atonement for sin..... The 
animal which is sacrificed, suffers death 
vicariously, or in the place of the sinner, 
and God accepts this substitution: ‘With- 
out shedding of blood is no remission’ 
(Heb. ix. 22). Nevertheless, ‘it is not 
possible that the blood of bulls and of 
goats should take away sins’ (Heb. x. 4), 
for the animal is not offered by a voluntary 
act of its own; its life is no real equiva- 
lent, and the substitution derives no valid- 
ity, from any natural and necessary bond of 
union and communion. Hence, the sacri- 
fice of the animal could not win forgive- 
ness by its own inherent power, but merely 
serve as a shadow and type of the sacrifice 
of Christ, who, being God and man, poured 
out His soul unto death (Isa. liii. 12), and 
whose sufferings and death possess infi- 
nite value and eternal validity’ (Kurtz). 

(1) Note the Two Kinds of Animal 
Sacrifices—the Burnt-Offerings and the 
Peace-Offerings—that did not refer to par- 
ticular sins, but “to man’s sinfulness in 
general, which still adheres to him, even 
in a state of grace” (Lev. i. and iii.). 

(2) Note the Two Kinds of Animal 
Sacrifices— the Sin-Offerings and _ the 
Trespass-Offerings— designed “to make 
atonement for particular sins, which had 
been committed through ignorance” (Ley. 
iv. I—vi. 7). 

The Sin-Offerings were for sins, in the 
stricter sense, for which the offender could 
make no amends; the Trespass-Offerings 
referred to sins as wrongs to others, and 
of such a nature that reparation or resti- 
tution was possible. For “deliberate and 
presumptuous sins” there were no sacri- 
fices; they were “punished with death” 
(Num. xv. 27-30). 

(3) Note the Bloodless Offerings, or 
the Meal-Offering (in King James’ Ver- 
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sion “meat” was used, not in the sense of 
“flesh”, but of “food”)—more strictly, “an 
Offering of an Oblation”; which accom- 
panied the other Offerings, and were an 
acknowledgment of dependence and obliga- 
tion, and an expression of gratitude and 
self-surrender (Ley. ii. 1-16). 

By all these Sacrifices the offerer was 
continually brought before Jehovah as 
the God of Salvation, and had his sinful- 
ness and the need and possibility of Sal- 
vation brought home to his soul. 


5. Study the Educational Provision 
made by Jehovah, centering in the Taber- 
nacle, especially in the system of great 
Periodical Convocations for the Instruc- 
tion and Training of the Chosen People 
in the Divine Religion—Ley. xxiii. I— 
XXV. 55. 

(1) Note the Sacred, or Sabbath, Sea- 
sons, in which the idea of Rest and Spirit- 
ual Communion predominated. They em- 
braced: 

The Sabbath-Day (Ex. xx. 8-11); 

The Feast of the Trumpets (Lev. xxiii. 
4; Num. xxviii. II-15); 

The Sabbath-year (Lev. xxv. 1-8); 

The Year of Jubilee (Lev. xxv. 8-17). 

(2) Note the Annual Festivals, or 
Feasts of Convocation, when every adult 
male among the People was expected to 
appear before Jehovah in the Sanctuary 
(Ex. xxxiv. 23, 24), and in which the 
Educational Factor predominated. 

These were the great occasions of Re- 
ligious Instruction and Training,—“an ar- 
rangement which maintained the life and 
vigor of the religious and national union 
of the scattered Tribes”. They embraced: 

The Passover, or Feast of Unleavened 
Bread, which was the foundation and 
germ of all, and introduced the ecclesias- 
tical year; 

The Feast of Pentecost, fifty days later, 
the Harvest Festival, called also the Feast 
of Weeks, and of First Fruits; 

The Feast of Tabernacles, at the open- 
ing of the second half of the year, the 
Thanksgiving Festival, reminding them of 
their sojourning in the Wilderness but also 
made joyful by the Autumnal Harvest; 

The Great Day of Atonement, a day of 
humiliation and ‘fasting later in the same 
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month,—‘“the most important day of the 
year, since on that day the High Priest 
entered into the Holy of Holies and made 
solemn Atonement for himself and for all 
the Priests and the People. “In the sac- 
rifice of this day, consequently ,the sacri- 
fice of Christ is shadowed and typified 
more clearly than in any other, even as 
we read in Heb. ix. 12: ‘By his own blood 
he entered in once into the holy place, 
having obtained eternal redemption for 
Ti Sae 


A complete and marvelous provision 
was made—in the arrangements of the 
Tabernacle, and in the Systems of Sacri- 
fice and Instruction brought into connec- 
tion with it—for showing the slaves re- 
deemed from Egyptian Bondage the way 
of Redemption from the Bondage of Sin, 
and for the promotion of their Loyalty 
and Devotion to Jehovah in the Religious 
Life. 

That this provision failed to attain the 
desired end, was due, not to any defects 
in itself, nor to any failure on the part of 
Jehovah, but to man’s perverted free-will. 


it. Lesson For Aucust 11.—The Topic 
of the Second Lesson for August is “The 
Sin of Nadab and Abihu’”. Its Scripture 
is Leviticus x. I-II, which is assigned as 
the subject of a Temperance Lesson. A 
wider study of the Scripture will be nec- 
essary to bring out the organic relations 
of the fragment selected and its connec- 
tion with the movement of the purpose of 
Redemption. 

As the incidents of the Lesson follow 
immediately upon the Consecration of 
Aaron and his Sons by Moses to the 
Priesthood, and their solemn Installation 
in that Sacred Office, they need to be 
studied in the light of these previous 
events. 


1. Take up in Outline the Account of 
the Consecration and Installation of Aaron 
and his Sons as Priests—Lev. viii. 1—ix. 
24. 

This is the only prolonged narrative in 
Leviticus, and in fact the only historical 
matter at all except the punishment of the 
blasphemer in ch. xxiv. 10-23. 
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(1) The Consecration Ceremony is 
first recorded, in which Moses carried out 
the commands of Jehovah (viii. 1-36). 

There are here to be noted: Jehovah’s 
command to Moses and the gathering of 
the Congregation at the door of the Taber_ 
nacle (verses I-5); the washing, anoint- 
ing and investiture (verses 6-13); the sac- 
rifices that Moses offered on the Altar of 
Burnt-Offering for the Priests, and the 
accompanying ceremonies (verses 14-30) ; 
the partaking, by the newly-made Priests, 
of the flesh of the Sacrifice from which 
all others including Moses were debarred) ; 
and the seven days of daily sacrifice, and 
of seclusion and holy watch in the Court 
(verses 31-35). 

(2) The Entrance of Aaron and his 
Sons on their Priestly Office is next re- 
corded, closing with the Benediction of 
Moses and Aaron upon the People, and 
the manifestation of the Glory of Jeho- 
vah (ch. ix. 1-24). 

On the eighth day Moses, summoning 
Aaron, his Sons and the Elders, com- 
mands Aaron to offer sacrifices for them, 
formally and publicly passes over to him 
“the duty of directing the people in their 
sacrifices as their appointed and conse- 
crated high-priest”, and announces that 
the glory of Jehovah shall appear to him 
(verses 1-7); Aaron offers first for him- 
self and his Sons and then for the Peo- 
ple (verses 8-21) ; after which Moses com- 
pleted the initiation of Aaron into his 
duties in the Tabernacle, and the glory of 
Jehovah appeared and fire from heaven 
consumed the sacrifice on the Altar (verses 
22-24). 

The descent of the fire was a special 
mark of the Divine approbation of the sac- 
rifices, as was the case in similar manifes- 
tations later, as in the offerings of Gideon, 
David, Solomon and Elijah. 


2. Study the Gross Sin of Nadab and 
Abihu, immediately following their Con- 
secration to the Priesthood, and their swift 
Destruction, with the Probable Cause.— 
Ch. x. I-9. 

The deliberate, reckless and heinous 
character of this sin, of (probably) the 
eldest Sons of Aaron, appears from the 
fact that it occurred on the same day as 
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the events of Chapter ix. (see x. 19), ie., 
their consecration. It strikingly brought 
to light “the inadequacy of the typical 
sacrifice’, and the unreliability of the typi- 
cal priest. 

(1) The Young Men offered their in- 
cense with “strange fire’, and were con- 
sumed by “fire from Jehovah” (x. 1-2). 

Death was visited upon them, not for 
the unseasonableness of the time, nor for 
offering improper incense, but for using 
strange fire, i. ce. “other than that com- 
manded”. The fire for burning the in- 
cense was to be taken from the sacrificial 
fire on the Brazen Altar of Burnt-Offering, 
where expiation had been made so that it 
was “holy”. Such a wild outbreak of 
“will-worship” on the part of these men 
showed them possessed of a character that 
would have made them destroyers, rather 
than promoters, of the Religious Life of 
Israel. Nothing could have sufficed but 
their swift removal. 

The sudden and dreadful judgment em- 
phasized the fact, that the responsibility of 
leaders and teachers who lead men into 
sin and error is proportioned to their ex- 
altation and the extent of their influence. 
Least of all is there any place for the 
strange fire of conceit and self-assertion 
and error in the dwelling-place of Jeho- 
vah, whether in Tabernacle or in Church. 

(2) Moses called for the sanctification 
of Jehovah before the People, while Aaron, 
impressed with the righteousness of the 
infliction, uttered neither wail nor mur- 
mur, and all signs of mourning were for- 
bidden on the part of the Priests “lest 
wrath come upon all the people” (x. 3-8). 

(3) The unexplained command of Jeho- 
vah to Aaron, that he and all the Priests 
should abstain from the use of wine and 
strong drink in the service of the Taber- 
nacle, would seem to suggest the immediate 
cause of the sin and death of Nadab and 
Abihu (x. 8-11). 

This supposition, Lange says, “is made 
probable by the otherwise unexplained 
command here given, and thus indeed the 
outward strange fire was only the symbol 
of the inner strange fire of wine-produced 
enthtisiasm, which so often can mingle 
itself in pious and animated speeches and 
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poems, by which indeed holy and unholy 
things are confused”. 

“Nadab and Abihu were honored with 
being ‘brought near’ to God, and were the 
appointed persons to burn incense in the 
proper way. They perverted their office 
and abused their privilege, and they per- 
ished. So generally God’s gifts perverted 
work harm to him who perverts them, and 
this harm is intensified in proportion to the 
greatness of the gift” (2 Cor. ii. 16). 


The Temperance Lessons of this passage 
has special reference to those who minister 
in holy things. They of all men must 
in this regard enforce by their conduct 
the difference between the sacred and the 
profane. Failure here confuses a man’s 
views of truth and righteousness, and un- 
fits him to teach Jehoyvah’s precepts to 
men either by word or by example. 

The low moral condition of the masses 
of Israel at this time seems especially to 
have called for such a signal Divine judg- 
ment. The examples of drunken and dis- 
solute priests might easily have led to the 
reenactment of the drunken and licentious 
orgies in which Moses surprised Israel 
when he came down from Mount Sinai, 
and found them worshiping the Golden 
Calf, with Aaron at least tacitly abetting 
their course. The death of the leaders 
in that case was necessary to save the 
People; in the present case the necessity 
was still more imperative. 


4. Study the Disobedience of Aaron's 
Younger Sons immediately thereafter, as 
indicating their character and forecasting 
the perils awaiting the Divine Religion 
from its Priestly Leaders.—Ch. x. 12-20. 


While yet in the shadow of the great 
judgment Moses found Aaron’s other Sons 
grossly violating the law concerning the 
eating of the sacrifices in the Holy Place, 
they having even burned the goat of the 
Sin-offering instead of eating it! Such 
a thing seems almost incredible; and yet 
it was a simple forecast of the future of 
the priesthood, as is witnessed by such in- 
stances as the sons of the high-priest in 
the age of Samuel, and by Isaiah’s scath- 
ing denunciations of the priestly leaders 
of his day. Such religious leaders in 
highplaces, cutting loose from God’s com- 
mandments, have—in the past as in the 
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present—been prolific sources of error in 
practice and in teaching. 


In Israel’s condition as they were about 
to set out towards Canaan, there was need 
of an object-lesson that could not readily 
be forgotten; and it was furnished by the 
destruction of Nadab and Abihu by “fire 
from Jehovah”. 


iii. Lesson ror Aucust 18—The Topic 
of the Third Lesson for August is “The 
Day of Atonement”. The Scripture se- 
lected for it is Leviticus xvi. 5-22. 

ist. The Place of the Lesson 

The entire chapter is necessary to the 
right understanding of the Day (ch. xvi. 
1-34). The first verse is peculiarly im- 
portant as connecting the institution with 
the historical occasion for Jehovah’s com- 
mand to observe it: the sin and death of 
Nadab and Abihu. The first main divi- 
sion of the chapter (xvi. 2-28) contains 
the Divine directions for this great annual 
expiation; while the second (xvi. 29-34) 
contains Jehovah’s specific command to ob- 
serve it forever, to make yearly atonement 
“for the children of Israel for all their 
sins”. 

As shown in the Lesson on the Taber- 
nacle, the Day of Atonement formed the 
culmination and conclusion of the System 
of Sacrifices, and also of the System of 
Festivals for the Convocation of the Peo- 
ple, that were connected with the Dvwell- 
ing-Place of Jehovah. 

It was the one only day of humiliation 
and fasting prescribed in the Mosaic sys- 
tem and universally observed; the one day 
in the year when Jehovah’s unapproach- 
ableness in the Holy of Holies was for a 
few moments suspended while the High 
Priest entered alone to atone for the sins 
of all the People; and so the one day that 
shadowed and typified more clearly than 
any other the one only and _ all-availing 
sacrifice of Christ, the great High Priest 
(Heb. ix. 7-12; 24-28). 

As Lange has said, “it should be noticed 
that the yearly Feast of Atonement is 
mentioned twice in the Levitical law of 
worship, viz., once here as the culminating 
point of the Laws and Expiations of puri- 
fications; and again in chapter xxiii. in the 
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midst of the Feasts of the Lord for the 
positive sanctification of the Land and the 
People, as a solemn prelude to the most 
festal and joyous of all the Feasts, the 
Feast of Tabernacles”. The truth is thus 
embodied in object-lesson for the People, 
that the only way to the joys of God’s sal- 
vation is through the Christ to whom the 
Expiatory Sacrifices pointed forward. 

The narrative in the chapter readily sug- 
gests the Points for Study. 

1. Study the Summary Statement of 
Directions for this brief Annual Suspen- 
sion of Jehovah's Unapproachableness, and 
for preparing the High Priest for entering 
the Holy of Holies and preserving him 
from death while there—Ch. xvi. 2-10. 

(1) There was required a great Sac- 
rifice, to make atonement for his sins, be- 
fore he could enter (xvi. 2, 3). 

(2) Then followed his investiture in 
the white robes (symbolizing “the perfect 
purity of his divinely appointed office as 
chief of the priesthood”) that were to be 
worn on that day only, and his symbolical 
cleansing in water before putting them on 
Caving, 4k 

(3) There was  Aaron’s acceptance 
from the Congregation of Israel, of the two 
Goats and the Ram, for sin-offerings and 
a burnt-offering, and summary directions 
how to offer for himself and for the Peo- 
ple (xvi. 5-10). 

The details of Aaron’s carrying out of 
these directions, in the Offerings and Puri- 
fications, and of the entrance into the pres-. 
ence of Jehovah, immediately follow; and 
are all calculated to impress the truth, that 
only through an Atoning Sacrifice for Sin 
can a Sinner enter Jehovah’s presence and 
live. 

2. Study the Essential Features in the 
Ceremonies of this greatest Day in Israel’s 
Year.—Ch. xvi. 11-22. 

“In Leviticus xxiii. 27 (Hebrew) the 
day is called the day of atonements” (in 
the plural), as if this included in itselt 
all other atonements, or at least was the 
most exalted and important of them all. 
In verse 31 (see the Hebrew) it is spoken 
of as a ‘Sabbath of Sabbaths’, and by 
the later Jews it was commonly called 
‘Yoma’, i.e, ‘day’, as the day of all days. 
It is probably intended by St. Luke in the 
expression ‘the fast’, Acts xxvii. 9” 
(Lange). 
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(1) Take up the Sacrifices of the High 
Priest for Himself and the Priests (xvi. 
II-I4). 

Before entering the Most Holy Place with 
the blood of the sin-offering, he was first 
to enter it bearing the censer filled with 
live coals from the Altar of Burnt-Offer- 
ings, and having his two hands filled with 
Incense to place these upon the fire before 
Jehovah, “that the cloud of burning in- 
cense might cover the Mercy-Seat (the 
Capporeth) above the testimony, and he 
might not die” (verses II-I3). 

Protected by the Incense (the symbol of 
Prayer) from the wrath of the holy God, 
he was then to enter again with the blood 
of the bullock from the Altar of Burnt- 
Offerings and sprinkle it once on the front 
of the Mercy-Seat and seven times upon 
the ground in front of it, for the expiation 
of the sins, first of the High Priest and 
his household, and then of the congrega- 
tion of Israel (verse 14). 

(2) Consider the Offering of the He- 
Goat for the Nation and for the Expiation 
of the Sanctuary from their sins which de- 
filed it (xvi. 15-19). 

Expiation having been made for the 
Altar of Burnt-Offerings in the Court, 
then every one except the High Priest 
was excluded from the Holy Place, lest 
they should defile it, while he bore the 
offering for the Nation inio the Holy of 
Holies. 

“The meaning of the sprinkling of blood 
upon the Mercy-Seat and the horns of the 
two Altars was the same as in the case of 
every sin-offering. The peculiar features 
in the expiatory ritual of the Day of 
Atonement were the following: 

“In the first place, the blood of both 
sacrifices was taken not merely into the 
Holy Place, but into the Most Holy, and 
sprinkled directly upon the Throne of God. 
This was done to show that the true atone- 
ment could only take place before the 
Throne of God Himself, and that the sin- 
ner was only then truly reconciled to God, 
and placed in the full and living fellow- 
ship of peace with God, when he could 
come directly to the Throne of God, and 
not merely to the place where, although 
Jehovah did indeed manifest His grace 
for him, He was still separated from him 
by a curtain. In this respect, therefore, 
the bringing of the blood of the atone- 


ment into the Most Holy Place had a pro- 
phetic. signification, and was a predictive 
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sign that the curtain, which then separated 
Israel from its God, would one day be 
removed, and that with the entrance of 
the full and eternal Atonement free access 
would be opened to the Throne of Jeho- 
vah. 

“The second peculiarity in this act of 
Atonement was the sprinkling of the blood 
seven times upon the Holy Places—the 
floor of the Holy of Holies and the Holy 
Place, and the Altar of the Court; also 
the application of blood to the media of 
atonement in the three divisions of the 
Tabernacle, for the cleansing of the Holy 
Places from the uncleanness of the chil- 
dren ole lstaclia.) c.o). This communica- 
tion of purifying powers to the Holy 
Things was represented by the sprinkling 
of the atoning blood upon and against 
them, and indeed by their being sprinkled 
seven times, to set forth the communica- 
tion as raised to an efficiency correspond- 
ing to its purpose, and to impress upon it 
the stamp of a divine act through the num- 
ber seven, which was sanctified by the 
ae of God in creation” (Keil and Delit- 
esch). 

(3) Turn now to the last Act, the sym- 
bolical putting of all the Sins of the Peo- 
ple upon the head of the Scape Goat (the 
Second Goat), and sending him away, by 
a man standing ready, into the Desert to 
Azazel, the father of all sin,—signifying 
the Removal of their Sins (xvi. 20-22). 

The sins were borne to the Wilderness, 
“the place of banishment from God”; and 
then further to Azazel..... The main 
point is well brought out in the .transla- 
tions. After every other part of the 
atonement for the Holy Places had beeu 
completed (verse 20) this goat was ap- 
pointed for the symbolic bearing away of 
the sins of the People, first into the Wil- 
derness, a wide, indefinite place, and theu 
further to Azazel, a wide, indefinite word. 
All this very emphatically symbolized to 
the People the utter removal of the bur- 
den of their sins, without attempting to 
define precisely what became of them” 
(Gardiner). 

3. Study the Disrobing and Purifica- 


tion of the Chief Actors in the Ceremon- 
1es.—Ch. xvi. 23-28, 

The High Priest laid aside his White 
Robes for the next anniversary, and, re- 
suming his usual priestly garb, made 
a burnt-offering for himself and the Peo- 
ple. The man who returned from send- 
ing away the Scape Goat to Azazel, and 
those delegated to burn the rejected parts 
of the two Burnt-Offerings outside the 
Camp, were also required to be purified. 
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4. Study the Command of Jehovah for 
the Perpetual Observance of the Day of 
Atonement—the only annual Fast Day of 
Tsrael—and the Reasons for it.—Ch. xvi. 
29-34. 

(1) It was to be observed perpetually as 
a day of rest, of fasting, and of affliction 
of the soul (xvi. 29-31). 

The attitude of spirit thus induced— 
unlike what they had been accustomed to 
see in the heathen festivities and orgies— 
was calculated to impress upon them the 
consciousness of the sin that called for 
such atonement. 

(2) It was made the duty of the High 
Priest to perpetuate this ordinance, “to 
make an atonement for the children of 
Israel for all their sins once a year” (xvi. 
32-34). 

The sacrifices of the Day of Atonement 
were made by the High Priest alone; in 
which he prefigured Christ, who accom- 
plished the work of atonement “alone, 
and of the people there was none with 
Him; His own arm brought salvation” 
(isan xiitas)) = 

“The yearly repetition of the General 
Atonement showed that the sacrifices of 
the law were not sufficient to make the 
servant of God perfect according to his 
own conscience. And this imperfection 
of the expiation, made with the blood of 
bullocks and goats, could not fail to 
awaken a longing for the perfect sacrifice 
of the eternal High Priest (see Heb. ix. 
7-12) who has obtained eternal redemption 
by entering once, through His own blood, 
into the Holiest of all’(Keil and Delit- 
gsch). 

The need of Israel for such a Day of 
Atonement is witnessed by their entire his- 
tory under the Mosaic institutions. 


iv. Lesson ror AuGcust 25.—The Topic 
of the Fourth Lesson for August is “Is- 
rael Journeying to Canaan”. Its Scrip- 
ture is Numbers x. II-13, 29-36. 

1st. The Place of the Lesson 

This Scripture is far removed from that 
of the preceding Lesson, and severed from 
all connection with it; so that it would be 
impossible to establish any but a mechani- 
cal relation between them. ’ 

The place of the Lesson in the Book 
of Numbers may be seen from the “Out- 


line View of Numbers”, to appear in our 
August issue. It is only necessary to ob- 
serve here, that the nine chapters preceding 
the Lesson are occupied with the Prepara- 
tion of the Chosen People for the Advance 
from Sinai towards Canaan. The giving 
of the Mosaic Revelation and its Embodi- 
ment in the Tabernacle System having 
been completed in Exodus and Leviticus, 
the People were to move forward with it, 
to guard it and establish it in the Prom- 
ised Land. See “Bible League Primer 
No aie 

The People had to be organized for this 
forward movement. Numbers— the Book 
of National Organization about the Taber- 
nacle—is the record of this Third Phase 
in the Movement of the Religion of Re- 
demption as set forth in the Pentateuch. 
It contains the history of two Military Or- 
ganizations of the Tribes about Jehovah’s 
Throne in the Tabernacle, to prepare for 
advance towards the Promised Land, 
where they were to establish the Divine 
Religion. and its Sacred Institutions. 


The first organization of the Tribes of 
the generation that came out of Egypt, 
occurred in the Wilderness immediately 
after the experiences of Sinai. The rec- 
ord of it is found in the opening chapters 
of Numbers. 

To call this a “numbering”, or a “cen- 

sus”, gives a very inadequate, if not mis- 
leading, conception of its character and 
aim, 
This first organization was followed by 
the advance towards the Promised Land, 
an account of the beginning of which is 
given in the Scripture of the Lesson. The 
Rebellion of the People brought about a 
Breach of the Covenant, with forty years 
of discipline and judgment, ending in the 
destruction of that generation. 

The second organization of the Tribes, 
that of the New Generation that had 
grown up while the old was being de- 
stroyed, occurred on the Plains of Moab, 
just before the final advance upon Canaan. 
The record of it begins with Numbers 
XXVi. 

This generation, which had not partici- 
pated in the events at Sinai, were now 
to be girded for completing the task in 
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which their fathers had failed. In their 
first advance they conquered the country 
East of the Jordan. Then came their 
spiritual girding by Jehovah, through 
Moses’ wonderful revelations in the Book 
of Deuteronomy, for the final advance 
upon and conquest of the country West 
of the Jordan, the true Land of Promise. 


2nd. The Unfolding of the Lesson 

The Lesson should be looked upon as em- 
bracing the entire chapter x. 1-36. Indeed 
it would be better to have taken in the 
closing verses of the preceding chapter 
(ix. 15-23), which are closely connected 
with what follows. 


1. Consider the Cloud and the Trum- 
pets directing the MarchChs. ix. I5— 
ae, 30. 

As Lange has said, “The present section 
gives us very plain evidence that all the 
representations of the book of Numbers 
up to this point are devoted to the equip- 
ment of the army of God for its military 
expedition.” Study the opening chapters 
in the light of this thought. 

The Cloud and the Trumpets were the 
instruments needed for directing the Peo- 
ple in their march, the one leading the 
way before them, the other calling upon 
them to follow. 

(1) The Cloud over the Tabernacle 
was the Symbolic Leader of the Army of 
Jehovah (ch. ix. 15-23). 

After the Covenant had been restored 
Jehovah, at the intercession of Moses, 
promised to lead the People. When the 
Tabernacle was set up and dedicated, the 
Cloud rested upon it, the Ark of the Tes- 
timony being the central point of Jeho- 
vah’s presence. In the forward move- 
ments, the Ark seems to have been carried 
before the People, the Cloud resting upon 
it. The People were to move only as the 


Cloud, symbol of Jehovah’s presence, 
moved. 
(2) Two Silver Trumpets were ap- 


pointed to give the Signals for departure 
when the Cloud rose (ch. x. I-10). 

The Trumpets belonged to the central 
sanctuary and were blown only by the 
Priests. The directions given are specific. 
At first they were blown for the guidance 
of the host through the desert; later they 
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were blown at the breaking out of war 
to summon the People to arms; then at 
the Festivals, especially the sacrificial and 
national convocations. A prescribed sig- 
nal-system made their blasts intelligible to 
all the People. 


2. Note the Departure of Israel from 
Sinai, and the prescribed Order of March. 
—Ch. x. 11-28. 

(1) Jehovah Himself gave the Com- 
mand to set out, through Moses (x. II-13). 

The lifting of the Cloud, on the twenti- 
eth day of the second month of the second 
year was the signal. 

(2) The Order of the March was set 
by the Organization of the Tribes about 
the Tabernacle, Judah being in the lead 
(x. 14-28). 

The four Standard-bearers were Judah, 
Reuben, Ephraim, and Dan. 


3. Note the Wisdom of Moses in secur- 
ing Hobab as the Desert-Guide.—Ch.x. 29- 
32. 

Hobab—probably the brother-in-law, per- 
haps the father-in-law, of Moses—was 
familiar with the region, knowing its 
topography, and the customs of the roving 
inhabitants. The urgency of Moses in 
securing his presence with the People 
showed his appreciation of the importance 
of this son of the Desert for his purposes. 

As Jethro had been won to the service 
and worship of Jehovah by the manifesta- 
tions of the Divine Power in Delivering 
Israel, as they were approaching Sinai, so 
now, as they were departing from the Sac~ 
red Mount, Hobab was won by the prom~ 
ise of an equal share in the blessings that 
awaited the Chosen People in the Promised' 
Land. 


4. Note the account of the first three 
days’ Journey, with the Watchwords of 
Moses on breaking Camp and again En- 
camping.—Ch, x. 33-36. 

Jehovah had started them on their Jour- 
ney with the assuring proclamation: “I am 
Jehovah your God” (x. 10)—which meant 
that He could be depended upon to bring 
to pass what had been promised even from 
the days of Abraham. Moses, following 
the Ark, took up the witness of faith, ap- 
pealing to Jehovah as their trust and con- 
fidence both at the setting out and at the 
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resting at the end of the three days. Their 
Covenant relation to Jehovah was thus 
publicly acknowledged and proclaimed. 


It was but a little way to Kadesh Barnea 
on the borders of Canaan, and the starting 
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out under such happy auspices seemed to 
augur a speedy arrival and settlement there, 
How grievous the disappointment and how 
dreadiul the failure appear in the events 
recorded in the chapters that follow the 
Scripture of the Lesson! 


Professor McFadyen’s Untenable Criticism of the 
Pentateuch 


PROFESSOR JOSEPH D. WILSON, D.D. 


Professor McFadyen, of Knox College, 
Toronto, has been presenting his opinions 
as to the composite character of the Pen- 
tateuch, in “The Homiletic Review” for 
May. His view is that of the Radical critics, 
viz., that the Levitical laws are the produc- 
tion of different individuals at different 
times, and for the most part long after 
Moses. Fortunately for the enquirer, he 
does not give himself wholly to vague gen- 
eralities, “assured results” and the “conclu- 
sions of all competent scholars’—a kind 
of procedure which prepares us to meet 
very dubious hypotheses. Instead, he 
gives the passages on which he relies to 
prove his proposition. We are thankful 
for this, for we can search the Scriptures 
whether these things are so. He does not, 
of course, in a magazine article, bring for- 
ward all ‘the passages’ on which he relies. 
It is to be presumed, however, that he 
selects the most cogent for his purpose. 

To begin with, he says that Moses could 
not have written Deut. xxxiv., which is 
the account of his death. As no commen- 
tator, Jewish or Christian, ever said Moses 
‘wrote that chapter, and as the chapter it- 
self does not say so, we may conclude that 
the Professor is correct. 

But when he says that it must be plain 
to everybody that Moses could not have 
written, “The Canaanite was then in the 
land” (Gen. xii. 6), we are not so ready 
to agree. This passage has been consid- 
ered a gloss, i. e., a comment which some 
one made on the margin of his Bible, 
which comment was copied by subsequent 
scribes, and so crept into the text. The 
New Testament manuscripts have many 


such glosses. Scholarship searches them 
out and exscinds them. This may be 
such a gloss; its occurrence, however, is 
no ground for the sweeping asseverations 
in regard to the whole Pentateuch. The 
Professor cites these two instances be- 
cause he looks for general consent to his 
view of them; and he then goes on with 
“consequently”, when there is no conse- 
quence at all in the premises. Laws after 
laws on page after page of the Penta- 
teuch are not glosses! 

But let us look at this “gloss”. Who- 
ever wrote Gen. xii. 6 states the truth: 
the Canaanite was in the land in the time 
of Abram. The Professor expects us to 
supply—“was in the land then, but is not 
now’—in which case the writing must 
have been made after the Canaanites were 
expelled. But why is it necessary to sup- 
ply those words? Why not read, “The 
Canaanite was then in the land’? i. e, 
had already come into it. He had not al- 
ways been there. He was there in the 
time of Moses, and several hundred years 
before, in the time of Abram. The ori- 
ginal location of the Canaanites seems to 
have been farther South, near the Red 
sea, from which region all the Hamites 
(Gen, x. 6), Cush, Mizraim, Phut and 
Canaan, came. 

Moses when he wrote those words was 
preparing to make war on the Canaanites, 
the same people who occupied the land in 
the time of Abraham, and that very land 
had been promised to Abraham’s seed. Read 
the two verses together (Gen. xii. 6, 7): 
“And Abram passed through the land 
unto the place of Sichem, unto the plain 
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of Moreh. And the Canaanite was then 
in the land. And the Lord appeared unto 
Abram and said, unto thy seed will give 
this land”. 

Here we have the reason for the men- 
tion of the Canaanite. The people whom 
the Israelites were going to fight were the 
same people who held the land when the 
promise was made to Abram. The men- 
tion comes in naturally and the Israelites 
would be encouraged by it for the wars 
they were to wage. 

Upon the gloss theory the mention of 
the Canaanites comes in for no reason at 
all. We can hardly suppose a commenta- 
tor trying to show off his antiquarian in- 
formation in those days; and if we could 
he could surely have found a more con- 
venient place to interject his knowledge. 
So that it is not “plain to everybody that 
Moses could not have written” the words 
in question. It is pretty plain to me that 
the words were written by the author of 
Genesis and in the time of Moses, and by 
Moses himself. 


Professor McFadyen next informs us 
that “outside of the Hexateuch the refer- 
ences to Moses are very few”. He gives 
Hos; xii. £3; Mic. vi. 4; Isa. Ix, 23 and 
Jer. xv. I, as mentioning Moses; and he 
adds that his law is referred to in Mal. 
iv. 4 and Dan. ix. 11, 13. “But beyond 
this there is hardly a reference to him”. 
Well, in 1 Kings viii. 9, we read of the 
tables of stone Moses put in the ark; in 
1 Chron. xxiii. 14, we read of “Moses the 
man of God’; similarly in Ezra iii, 2, In 
Psalm ciii, “He made known his ways 
unto Moses’; in Psalm cv. 26, “Then 
sent he Moses his servant and Aaron”; in 
Psalm cvi. 16, “they envied Moses”; in 
verse 23, “He would destroy them had not 
Moses his chosen stood before him in the 
breach;” and in verse 32, “they angered 
Him—so that it went ill with Moses for 
their sakes”. 


As to the “Law of Moses”, it is men- 
tioned in 1 Kings ii, 3; in 2 Chron. xxv. 
4: “the law in the book of Moses”. The 
Professor’s “hardly a reference to Moses”, 
seems not well sustained. Besides these 
“the law” and “the law of the Lord”, in 
which the same law of Moses is indicated, 


are sO numerous as to preclude citation; 
and the references to the deliverance from 
Egypt by some leader—presumably Moses, 
as no one else ever was suggested——are 
by no means few. The Professor does 
not seem particularly familiar with the 
Bible. 

Next on the list we find, 

‘*The analogy of other nations would 
lead us to suspect that law is a gradual 
growth, and does not spring completed and 
at once out of the brain of any legislator. 
Is this true of Israel? It fortunately hap- 
pens that we can put our surmise to the 
test. In Num, xxxi. 27, the law that the 
booty taken in war was to be divided 
between those who went out to battle and 
those who remained behind, is traced back 
to Moses. Now in rt Sam. xxx. 22-25, in 
connection with the raid made by the 
Amalekites upon the camp of David, the 
very same law is traced back to David. 
‘As his share’, says David, ‘that goeth 
down to the battle, so shall his share be 
that tarrieth by the baggage; they shall 
share alike. And it was so that he (David) 
made it a statute and ordinance for Israel 
unto this day’. There can be little doubt 
that this is the real origin of the law of 


booty ; but it was referred by a later age 
back to Moses’’, 


According to the record, some laws were 
given at Sinai; some during the wander- 
ings of Israel as occasion for them arose; 
and some at the close of the forty years. 
This is hardly “springing completely arid 
at once out of the brain”, etc. But we 
can let that pass. It is a good piece of 
rhetoric, even if it does strain the facts. 


Now let us look up these references. 
According to the passage, 1 Sam. xxx. 22- 
25, David made the “law of booty’, i. e., 
an equal division between those actually 
engaged and those who guarded the bag- 
gage, a statute and ordinance. It had not 
been an ordinance before. On one occa- 
sion, in the case of the large spoils taken 
from the Midianites, Num. xxxi. 27, Moses 
made the division equitably. He made no 
statute and ordinance—no law of booty 
for general observance. Joshua, also, in 
one instance (Josh. xxii. 8), made an ar- 
rangement somewhat, though not precisely, 
similar. David therefore had a precedent. 
He followed it and did more, for he 
erected it into a law. 

This instance, instead of showing that 
Numbers was written after Samuel, shows 
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just the reverse. The isolated acts of 
Moses and Joshua were the foundation for 
the “ordinance” made by David. This is 
an instance of a human law and was, “ac- 
cording to the analogy of the nations”, of 
gradual growth. 


If the book Numbers or this portion of 
it was the work of fabricators to glorify 
Moses, as Professor McFadyen imagines, 
they had here a chance to make Moses the 
originator of the law of booty. They did 
not do it, for there were no such fabrica- 
tors. The writer of Numbers simply telis 
the truth. 


The next instance is the law of slavery. 
Professor McFadyen tries to make out a 
discrepancy between Exod. xxi. 2 with 
Deut. xv. 12, by which Hebrew slaves were 
to receive liberty in the seventh year of 
servitude, and Lev. xxv. 40, according to 
which they were to be set free in the year 
of Jubilee. In his search for minutize 
with which to find fault, he misses the 
purpose of the various enactments, whic’: 
was to mitigate the hardships of slavery 
and to secure to every man his ordinary 
rights. Hebrews became slaves in one of 
two ways, (1) a thief was sold until he 
had worked out the amount of his theft 
and its penalty; (2) a debtor unable to 
pay might enter the service of his creditor 
and so discharge his debt, or one too poor 
or too timid to take care of himself might 
enter the condition of servitude. 


The very name of slavery is abhorrent 
to us, but those provisions seem neither 
impolitic nor unjust. Our modern method 
of dealing with thieves is to clothe, house 
and feed them for a certain time at the 
expense of honest men; the Mosaic way 
was probably as good. Our modern way 
with hopeless debtors is the Court of Bank- 
ruptcy, a human provision; but sometimes 
rogues transfer their property, then fail 
and are discharged to reappear presently 
in comfortable circumstances. The Mosaic 
provision enabled a man to pay his debts 
by service, which in no case could exceed 
six years. It warned men not to get into 
debt; but, if they could not help it, an 
honorable way of payment was provided. 
A bankrupt working out his debt might 
be in the service of a selfish master who 
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could so arrange it—by charges for main- 
tenance, etc.—that the slave could never 
pay, and so the law provided that six 
years of service must suffice. In the 
seventh year the Hebrew slave was free. 


But, cries the Professor, Leviticus says 
that slaves should be freed in the year of 
Jubilee. Does he really believe that liberty 
was proclaimed only once in 50 years; 
and, if the Jubilee never was observed as 
some think, that liberty never was pro- 
claimed at all? Or is this a chance to 
work in a little discrepancy? The Jubilee 
freed the slave, however short his time 
of servitude. His six years’ labor may 
have just begun. No matter! The Jubilee 
emancipated him. 


There is a “discrepancy” which the Pro- 
fessor has overlooked, though perhaps he 
has it in his book which he commends to 
us. In Ex. xxi. 2, the law is, that the 
slave shall be free in the 7th year. But, 
in Deut. xv. I, there is added a comment, 
that the freedman shall be provided “lide: 
ally from the flock, the floor and the wine 
press”. Deuteronomy was _ thirty-eight 
years after Exodus. Experience mean- 
while may have shown that there were 
mean masters whose generosity could not 
be trusted without express ordinance. Turn- 
ing a man out without any possessions 
was remanding him to servitude again, 
and so Deuteronomy explicitly ordains 
what was implicit in Exodus. 


The Professor finds one other discre- 
pancy. Lev. 39-46 provides that 
“only foreigners can be enslaved for life, 
but according to the other passage He- 
brews might also be so enslaved”. Here 
the changed voice of the verb serves the 
critic. No Hebrew who had served six 
years could “be enslaved” at all. If he 
wished to remain in the servile condition 
he was permitted so to remain. It was 
wholly voluntary on his part. The slave, 
aged in years or feeble in heatlh or timid 
in heart, could not be thrown out to 
starve. He had a right to claim a home 
on his master’s estate as long as he lived. 
His master must keep him. The decision 
of the judges to whom he appealed and 
the mark of the awl in his ear were evi- 
dence of his right. 


XXV. 


Dele 
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The legislation in the Pentateuch on 
slavery is consistent and harmonious all 
through. There are no discrepancies. 


Here are all the cases on which Profes- 
sor McFadyen relies to prove the com- 
posite character of the Pentateuch—all 
that he offers in his article. They do not 
sustain his view in the slightest degree. 
He is reckless in his statements. He ex- 
hibits dialectic skill in making the improb- 
able appear certain; but that kind of skill 
becomes a shyster lawyer; it does not be- 
come a scholar. No doubt some who read 
his essay will be deceived by it. Accus- 
tomed as we have been in times past to 
care, accuracy and fair reasoning on the 
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part of men bearing the title of Profes- 
sor, the unwary may be misled. 

But can it be true that this man is un- 
able to read his Bible? Has he no con- 
cordance in his library? Is he a blunderer 
posing as a scholar? Or a deceiver pre- 
suming on the ignorance and credulity of 
his readers? 

We cannot think thus of him. The ex- 
planation of the exhibition he makes is, 
that he has read the German critics and 
has himself been taken in. Let him read 
the German critics, if he wishes, but let 
him verify their references; he will find 
that with them imagination, conceit and 
an itching for notriety supply the place of 
facts. 


John’s Use of “Abide” 


Rev. HENRY NELSON BULLARD, PH.D., KAnsAs City, Mo. 


In countries with a well developed liter- 
ature a man must have an acknowledged 
literary reputation in order to coin words, 
and a change of meaning is a matter of 
long years. In pioneer regions, as where 
the foreign missionaries do their work, 
it is commonplace for the translator of the 
Bible to be forced to choose between using 
on old word with an entirely new meaning 
or coining a new word. The same course 
was necessary when the message of Christ 
was put into writing. Study of the New 
Testament words for ‘‘love”, e. g., finds 
little help in the derivation and classic use 
of the words. It should not be considered 
strange if a new meaning is given to 
“eternity”. The conclusion that the 
Greek word meant only a time without 
limit set, would in no way deny the possi- 
bility of the same word in the New Testa- 
ment having a changed meaning, bringing 
it into harmony with the full truth as 
revealed by Christ. 

We have become so used to thinking of 
John’s record of Christ’s invitation of 
pronise, ‘‘Abide with me”, asa message of 
special beauty, that we have about for- 
gotten what a simple word ‘‘abide” is. In 
the Greek it is the equally simple word 
meno with its four compounds epimeno, 


katameno, parameno and hupomeno. John 
uses the simplest form 67 times and one of 
the longer forms only once. 

In his Gospel, John uses the word often 
without any special significance, as when 
the two disciples asked Jesus, ‘“‘ Where 
abidest thou? He saith unto them, Come 
and ye shall see. They came therefore 
and saw where he abode; and they abode 
with him that day.” Outside of John’s 
Gospel and Epistles the word is not often 
used with the special meaning, and has 
that meaning oftenest in its compound 
forms. In these cases it is translated, 
almost without exception, ‘‘continue”’, 
We find such thoughts as continwing in 
the grace of God, the perfect law of lib- 
erty, sin and unbelief, goodness, the faith 
and the like, in Acts xiii. 48; Rom. vi. 1; 
Sieeewco TOO ie som l Link i 2b) vas: 
i, 25; and a few others. The only real 
exception in translation is Phil. i. 24, 
where Paul is made to write of abiding in 
the flesh, where continuing would have 
been a better rendering. 

If we had only such instances as these, 
there would be little value in a study of the 
New Testament use of the word, for in 
almost every case all that is urged or des- 
cribed is remaining or continuing. A 
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deeper meaning could be read in only as 
the contest justified. The same might be 
true of many of the texts where John has 
used the word; but the fourteenth and 
fifteenth chapters of his Gospel and his 
First Epistle do not allow of so simple an 
explanation. We have the definite setting 
forth of a doctrine. To ‘abide in Christ” 
means more than to ‘‘continue a Christian ”. 
Indeed this is John’s most emphatic doc- 
trine. It is a doctrine which should appeal 
more and more to the present, as it carries 
with it none of the tyranny of a dogma, 
but the impulse of a persoral relationship. 

A survey of the several instances will 
fall easily into four natural divisions, 
which help to bring out the full teaching 
of the Apostle. Itis not a systematic 
arrangement, but a simple grouping of 
texts. 


I. Two verses may well come first, not 
as of least importance but rather as show- 
ing the absolute ideal in the mind of Christ ; 
for both are taken from his own words. 
When explaining to Philip his relationship 
to the Father, Jesus said: ‘‘The Father 
abiding in me doeth his works” (John xiv. 
10). Again he states the same thought, 
making it even the more clear that our 
relation to him should be as perfect as his 
to the Father: ‘‘If ye keep my command- 
ments, ye shall abide in my love; even as 
I have kept my Father’s commandments 
and abide in his love” (John xv. 10), 
We must keep this thought in mind in 
approaching every verse or we shall lose 
the key to the doctrine. 


II. Thesimplest use of the word is with 
reference to something abiding in us. 
Most familiar is the idea of the word of 
God abiding in the disciple. Jesus, speak- 
ing to the Jews said: ‘‘Ye have not his 
word abiding in you: for whom he sent, 
him ye believe not” (John v. 88). And 
John commends the young men to whom 
he writes, by saying that ‘‘the word of 
God abideth” in them (1 John ii. 14). Also 
Jesus speaks to his disciples of the “ Spirit 
of truth” who ‘‘abideth with you and 
and shall be in you (John xiv.17). John 
introduces his message to the elect lady, 
«for the truth’s sake which abideth in us ” 
2 John 2,). It is also ‘“‘the anointing 
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which ye received of him that abideth in 
you” (1 John ii. 27); and ‘‘his seed abid- 
eth in him: and he cannot sin because he 
is begotten of God” (1 John iii. 9), 

We find a growth of thought in this epis- 
tleof John. A negative statement assures 
us that ‘‘no murderer hath eternal life 
abiding in him” (1 John iii. 15); and the 
question is raised as to ‘‘ how doth the love 
of God abide” in one who is heartless (1 
John iii. 17). Then the highest note is 
struck, when truth, love, life all give 
way before God himself. ‘Hereby we 
know that He abideth in us” (1 John iii. 
24); and “if we love one another, God 
abideth in us and hislove is perfected in 
us” (1 John iv. 12). One verse gives us 
the transition to the other side of the re- 
lationship: ‘‘As for you, let that abide in 
you which ye heard from the beginning. 
If that which ye heard from the beginning 
abide in you, ye also shall abide in the Son 
and in the Father” (1 John ii. 24). 


IiI. This brings us to a deeper meaning. 
To talk of the truth or the word of God or 
love, or even God himself, abiding in us 
might mean little more than continuing 
with us; but abiding in the Son and in the 
Father opens up. greater possibilities. 
Again we can take first the same thought 
as we put first above, ‘‘the word of God.” 
“If ye abide in my word then are ye tru- 
ly my disciples” (John viii. 31). Another 
relationship is shown in this: ‘‘He that 
loveth his brother abideth in the light (1 
John ii. 10). We have a negative state- 
ment, that ‘‘he that loveth not abideth in 
death” (1 John iii. 14). In a different 
wording, we have the same assurance of 
certain result. ‘‘ Whosoever goeth onward 
and abideth not in the teaching of Christ 
hath not God; he that abideth in the teach- 
ing, the same hath both the Father and 
the Son” (2 John 9). Then comes the 
personal relationship: ‘‘ He that saith he 
abideth in him ought himself also to walk 
even as he walked” (1 John ii. 6. See also 
ii, 27, 28; iii. 6; and John xv: 6). 


We have now gathered together the 
verses that grow to the thought of God 
abiding in us and of our abiding in God. 
The transition to the verses which state 
these thoughts together is marked in such 
a verse as this: ‘‘ He that abideth in love, 
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abideth in God and God abideth in him” 
(1 John iv. 16). This opens the way to the 
deeper truth. 


IV. Wehave come now to the verses 
which give the meaning to all the rest. 
There was no need to work up to them 
except to gather together all the verses 
bearing on the doctrine, whether in part 
or with fulness. Christ’s own command 
was: ‘‘Abide in meandIin you” (John 
xv. 4. Seealso vi. 56; xv. 5, 7;1 John iii. 24; 
iv. 13-15). These verses are all very much 
the same,in that all express the two sides of 
the matter, Christ abiding in us and we in 
him. This brings us back to our starting 
point. What does he mean ? Is it simply a 
connection between him and us? Are we 
to continue loving and serving him? 
Of course, but isthatallit means? Surely 
it was intentional that Christ defines our 
relation to him as the sameas his to the 
Father. We are to be one with him, even 
as he and the Father are one. We are not 
only to be tied together, but to be fused 
together. Christ is not only to be seen as 
our friend, but to be seen in us. How 
vital the relationship is can be empha- 
sized again by the results that are prom- 
ised. Only as we attain this vital relation- 
ship are we truly his disciples” (John viii. 
31); ‘‘ Whosoever abideth in him sinneth 
not”’ (1 John iii. 6). The giftof the Spirit 
is connected closely with this same rela- 
tionship (1 John iii. 24; iv. 18): ‘He 
that abideth in me and Lin him, the same 
beareth much fruit; for apart from me ye 
can do nothing” (John xy. 5). And th® 
most wonderful verse of all: ‘‘If ye abide 
in me and my words abide in you, ask 
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whatsoever ye will and it shall be done 
unto you” (John xv. 7). 

These are not so very many verses, but 
they give us a very fundamental doctrine. 
Perhaps it is not more important than 
many others, for really we have no way 
of weighing doctrines. The Church has 
fought over some in the past which we of 
the present do not estimate so highly. In 
the end we shall probably put many of 
them side by side without thought of prece- 
dence. One man picks out the Great Com- 
mission ; and proves how ready God is to 
bless all who work it out in their hearts 
and lives. Another claims the promise of 
the Tithe, and finds how quickly the win- 
dows of heaven open for him. Another 
writes the First and Great Commandment 
as the motto of his life, and finds God 
with him. We might claim that in each 
case it is because the vital relationship is 
gained, and he has learned the lessson of 
this word, Abide. But we are sure it is 
but a choice of approach. No matter how 
aman starts, he will find God if he seeks 
him. 

The great beauty of this doctrine is its 
simplicity. There is no need to strain and 
yearn after God. It needs no struggle for 
the branch to abide in the vine; the 
effort comes in breaking it off. The word 
may mean simply to continue, but the 
continuing of this perfect relationship 
between God and man is like the pouring 
of two clear chemicals together and find- 
ing a wonderful new substance as the 
result. ‘Abide in me and I in you” is 
Christ's message, and then, abiding in 
him, we shall du even greater works than 
he did in his days upon this earth. 
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League Wotes and Points 


Report on Branch Leagues, by tie Executive Secretary, Rev. Dr. Morse—Continued* 


Il. ORGANIZATION OF THE 
ST. LOUIS BRANCH.—In response to 
an invitation issued by Rev. Drs. John F. 
Cannon, Harris H. Gregg, Wm. M. Jones, 
J. Courtney Jones and M. Rhodes, the 
following gentlemen assembled at the Mer- 
cantile Club in St. Louis, Mo., March 18, 
1907, at one o'clock, as the guests of Judge 
Selden P. Spencer: 

Revs. B. M. Skilling, R. S. Brank, J. L. 
Mauze, J. H. Gauss, S. G. Huey, Samuel 
C. Palmer, Harris H. Gregg, Wm. M. 
Jones; Judge Selden P. Spencer, and 
Messrs. Frank Grubb, Wells H. Hurlbutt, 
Jr. He Semple Chas: C2 Nicholls, eM: 
M. Greenwood, Geo. T. Coxhead, James 
H. Banks, Richard C. Morse Jr., Dr. Karl 
H. Krum and Dr. Oliver C. Morse, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of The American Bible 
League. 

After lunch, Rey. Dr. Gregg took the 
chair and stated that the object of the 
meeting was to confer with the Executive 
Secretary of The American Bible League 
concerning its work. 

Dr. Morse then gave an address, setting 
forth the call for The American Bible 
League to promote truly reverent study 
of the Bible, and to meet and answer the 
objections urged against it by skeptics, 
that are perplexing many earnest and sin- 
cere students of the Word, and undermin- 
ing the faith of many young people in the 
integrity and divine authority of the 
Scriptures. 

At the close of his address it was 
unanimously voted to organize a Branch 
of the League in St. Louis, and a Com- 
mittee was appointed by the Chairman, 
consisting of Revs. Wm. M. Jones, J. 
Layton Mauze, S. G. Huey, D. M. Skilling, 
with Messrs. Wells H. Hurlbutt, Jr., and 


*By a mistake of the Printer, the Report on the 
St. Louis Branch was given only in part. We 
therefore repeat in this issue what was there 
given in order that the Report may appear inits 
unity and integrity.—£dz/or. 


Geo. T. Coxhead, to prepare a form of 
organization and to nominate Officers for 
the proposed Branch, and to report the 
same to an adjourned meeting. 


At the meeting of the Committee which 
immediately followed, Dr. Mauze ex- 
pressed the hope that some prominent lay- 
man might be invited to act as Chairman 
of the new Branch; and, thereupon, Judge 
Selden P. Spencer was nominated to that 
position. The following were also nom- 
inated as Vice-Chairmen: Rev. Drs. Wm. 
M. Jones, N. Luccock, J. W. Williamson, 
Jos. H. Young and John F. Cannon. Mr. 
Edward H. Semple was nominated as 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


To meet the convenience of the Execu- 
tive Secretary, the adjourned meeting was 
not held until the evening of April 30, in 
the Second Presbyterian Church. At that 
meeting Rev. Dr. J. H. Young, of Kirk- 
wood, Mo., presided, and Mr. Edward H. 
Semple acted as Secretary. The report of 
the Committee on organization was read 
and adopted, and the Officers nominated 
by the Committee were elected. 

Members added to the Executive Com- 
mittee: Rev. Drs. S. J. Niccolls, E. Duck- 
worth, H. H. Gregg, and Messrs. W. O. 
Andrews and W. H. Hurlbutt, Jr. 

Sub-Committee on Bible Conferences 
and Lectures: Revs. P. V. Jenness and 
E. Duckworth, and Mr. W. O. Andrews. 

Sub-Committee on Memberships and 
Magazine: Revs. J. Layton Mauze, H. R. 
Todd, and Geo. R. Robinson. 

It was also arranged that a Bible Con- 
ference should be held in the Fall. 


Ill. ORGANIZATION OF JctHe 
LOUISVILLE BRANCH.—In response to 
an invitation signed by Rev. Drs. E. Y. 
Mullins, President of the Southern Bap--— 
tist Theological Seminary, S. S. Waltz, C. 
V. Hemphill, E. L. Powell, A. T. Robert- 
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son, J. K. Mason, T. T. Eaton, J. B. Lyons, 
W. B. Beauchamp, Carter H. Jones, H. 
E. Dosker, H. J. Fenner, Horace G. Og- 
den, Peyton H. Hoge, and Mr. W. I. Mc- 
Nair, a meeting was called in the Assem- 
bly Room of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, Friday evening, May 3, to 
consider the question of organizing a 
Branch of The American Bible League. 


President Mullins was called to the 
chair. The work of The American Bible 
League was presented by its Executive 
Secretary. This was followed by remarks 
by various brethren present. Dr. Powell 
then moved that a Committee, consisting 
of the Chairman and Rev. Drs. S. S. 
Waltz and J. M. Prestridge, with Messrs. 
John L. Wheat and James E. Hardy and 
W. I. McNair, be appointed to consider 
further the question of organizing a 
Branch of the League in Louisville; and 
that this Committee have power to call 
another meeting to perfect the organization 
if they shall decide that such an organiza- 
tion is desirable. 


On motion of Prof. A. T. Robertson, 
this motion was amended to read, that it 
be the sense of the meeting that a Branch 
of the American Bible League should be 
organized, and that the above Committee 
be instructed to call another meeting and 
submit plans to it for consummating the 
organization. The motion as amended 
was then adopted. Mr. C. H. Hamilton, 
upon request of the Chairman, acted as 
Secretary of the meeting. 


On May 6, the Committee appointed at 
the first Conference met for lunch, the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Bible League be- 
ing also present. It was voted to recom- 
mend the adoption of the Chicago form of 
Constitution, with nominal changes, and 
also to nominate Officers for the Branch. 
Mr. W. I. McNair acted as Secretary of 
the meeting. 


At a second Conference, on the evening 
of May to, in the Y. M. C. A. Assembly 
Room, the minutes of the first meeting and 
of the Committee were read and approved. 
The Constitution reported by the Commit- 
tee was, upon motion of Dr. T. T. Eaton, 
unanimously adopted, and the Officers nom- 


inated by the committee were also elected 
as follows: 

Chairman of the Louisville Branch, Rev. 
Eevenviiallins DID: I. D: 

Vice-Chairmen, Rev. Drs. C. R. Hemp- 
hill, Alonzo Monk, S. S. Waltz, J. H. 
Mason, W. W. Briney and C. F. Kreite. 

Secretary-Treasurer, W. I. McNair. 

The President then appointed the follow- 
ing Chairmen of Committees: 

Committee on Bible Conferences 
Lectures; Prof. Henry E. Dosker. 

Committee on Membership and Maga- 
zine; Rey, S. S. Waltz, D.D. 

Chairman of the Finance Committee: 
J.B Elardy: 


Chairman of the Literature and Educa- 
tion Committee: E. W. C. Humphrey, Esq. 

It was voted to hold a Bible Conference 
inthe Balls and Rev, i. DT. Eaton, DIDS 
editor of the “Baptist Record”, offered to 
secure fifty (50) more subscribing mem- 
bers of the Branch before the Conference 
was held. Others present also expressed 
their willingness to cooperate in securing 
members of the Branch. 

Secretary Morse was present, and on in- 
vitation, addressed the meeting. 


and 


IV. ORGANIZATION OF THE 
PEORIA BRANCH.—By invitation, the 
Executive Secretary of the Bible League 
spent Sunday, April 28, in Peoria, IIl., 
preaching morning and evening in two of 
the Churches that day, and addressing the 
Ministers’ Meeting the following Monday 
morning. Before leaving that evening for 
St. Louis, a conference was held with a 
few interested friends of the League. Later 
in the week these friends called together 
a somewhat larger company and a Bible 
Circle was formed, Clyde E. Stone being 
elected Chairman, Leonard Hillis, Vice- 
Chairman, and Rev. Mr. Sankey, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 


The following week, Dr. Morse was in- 
vited to return to Peoria for Sunday, May 
12, the invitation being accompanied with 
the expression of the desire that the Bible 
Circle might be developed into a_ full- 
fledged Branch League. 

After preaching in two other churches 
that day, the work of the League was pre- 
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sented Monday evening at a meeting in 
the First Presbyterian Church, at the close 
of which, the Peoria Branch was formally 
organized, by the adoption of a Constitu- 
tion similar to that of the Chicago Branch 
and the election of the following Officers: 

Chairman, Clyde E. Stone, Esq. 

Vice Chairmen: 

Rev. John Weston, D. D., 

Rev. J. Atwood Percival, D. D., 

Rev. W. H. Geisweit, D. D., 

Rev. O. T. Dwinell, D. D., 

Rey. Chas. E. Marsh. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Rev. J. B. Rutter. 
Executive Committee: 

Rey. Drs. John Weston, J. Atwood Per- 
cival, Hugh Jack, O. T. Dwinell, W. H. 
Geistweit; Revs. Chas. E. Marsh, J. Al- 
vin Sankey, Fred Schwartz; and Mr. Leon- 
ard Hillis. 

Sub Committees were appointed, as fol- 
lows: 

On Finance: 

Leonard Hillis, 


John. Paddock. 

On Bible Conference and Lectures: 
Rev. Hugh Jack, D. D., 
Rev. Chas. E. Marsh. 

On Membership and Magazine: 
Rev. Fred Schwartz, ; 
J. BE. F. Fisher, 
Richard K. Nettle. 


On Literature and Education: 


Rev. J. Atwood Percival, D. D., 
Rev. O. T. Dwinell, D. D., 
Rev. W. M. Moffett, D.D. 


Committee on Bible Circles: 
Rey. J. Alvin Sankey, 
Rev. J. B. Rutter. 


This Branch also looks forward to the 
holding of a Bible Conference in the Fall. 


It should be stated that to the active in- 
terest and earnest efforts of Rev. Hugh 
Jack, D.D., pastor of the First Presbyter- 
ian Church of Peoria, the successful or- 
ganization of this Branch is mainly due. 


The American Bible League and Christian Endeavor 


There has always been a prototund sym- 
pathy between ihe American Bible League 
and the leaders of the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor, most of whom, in- 
cluding its President, Rey. Dr. Clark, 
have been members of the League. Mr, 
William Phillips Hall, President of the 
League, is also a Trustee of the United 
Society, in the councils of which he has 
always been active. The bond of sym- 
pathy is in the common interest in the 
Bible on which both organizations rest as 
the only infallible rule of faith and prac- 
tice, and the supreme place given by both 
to the spiritual side of the Christian life. 

The twenty-third International Christ- 
ian Endeavor Convention is to be held 
in Seattle, Washington, July 10-15, 1907. 
On the extended and complete Program, 
Mr. Hall, who is to be present, is recog- 
nized as the President of the American 
Bible League and its representative. The 
frequency with which his name appears 
shows the estimation in which he is held 


by the Endeavor leaders, while the variety 


of topics and duties assigned to him tes- 
tify to the wide range of his intellectual 
and practical activities. We believe that 
in his address on “Methods of Bible 
Study”, at one of the sessions over which 
he is to preside, President Hall will pres- 
ent a practicable basis for closer connec- 
tion and co-operation of the League and 
the Endeavor Society in both Bible Study 
and Christian Endeavor. A better know- 
ledge of the Bible and a stronger faith in 
its teachings—this and nothing else—will 
open the way for the United Society from 
its beneficent past into a still more beneti- 
cent future. 


It was John the beloved disciple, who 
wrote: 


“IT have written unto you, young men, 
because ye are strong, and the word of 
God abideth in you” (1John ii. 14). 

“Let that therefore abide in you which 
ye have heard from the beginning. If that 
which ye have heard from the beginning 
shall remain in you, ye also shall continue 
in on Son, and in the Father’ (1 John 
ii. 24). ee 
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Searcy 


A contemporary is informed that 

Rev. Reginald J. Campbell, of the 

City Temple, Lon- 

A Striking don, never prepares 

Parallel his sermons until the 

day of their delivery, 

and that his recent book, ‘‘ The New 

Theology’’, was written zz the odd 
moments of a three weeks’ vacation | 


The ‘‘thoughtlessness’’ of the 
book is, to say the least, sufficient 
evidence of its hasty origin. Com- 
ing, as Rev. Dr. Robertson Nicoll 
has suggested, from an ‘‘ empty 
mind’’, nothing more could be 
expected of it. We have heard of 
no other literary feat at all com- 
parable with it, except that of Pro- 
fessor Charles Foster Kent—discuss- 
ed by Prof. McPheeters in the June 
number of ‘‘ The Bible Student and 
Teacher ’’—in producing his book, 
‘‘The Origin and Permanent Value 
of the Old Testament’’, ‘‘w7thin the all 
too brief limits of a Christmas vacation!” 
We suspect that in the judgment of 
sensible and competent readers, the 
final verdict will be that there is 
about as much of ‘‘ permanent 
value’’ in the one book as in the 


other. 
eK) OK) sk kK OO 


The beauty of 
mind’’, as the final authority for 
settling all things secular and sacred, 


** antonomous 


7K CK CK CK OK CK OK OK OK OK 


is wellillustrated by the case of May- 
or Schmitz of San 


Antonomous Francisco. Whena 
Mind jury of his peers had 
Tllustrated convicted him, on an 


overwhelming array 
of evidence, of felony of the worst 
character, and Judge Dunne was 
proceeding to sentence him to five 
yeats at hard labor in the peni- 
tentiary at San Quentin, the author- 
ity of ‘‘ antonomous mind’’ asserted 
itself in this convicted felon in 
a -sticcession of outbursts that 
jauntily disposed of evidence, jury, 
judge and law. He is sure he is 
innocent in spite of evidence and 
jury ; he protests at the bar that the 
presiding Judge in pronouncing sen- 
tence shall not characterize or even 
mention his crimes, and lectures him 
for doing so lest the newspapers 
should print it to the discredit of the 
convict; he enjoins any one from 
occupying his place as Mayor or 
receiving salary therefor during his 
term of imprisonment, and announces 
to the representatives of the press that 
he ‘‘ will be a candidate for mayor of 
the city and county of San Francisco 
this fall’’, when ‘he expects the citi- 
zens to vindicate him! Whereupon 
a secular editor rises to remark : 


«“The contention of this man Schmitz is 
but an exhibition of his nerve and auda- 
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city. There is nothing in the law of any 
state to justify or support the theory that 
the caged criminal hasa standing that will 
give recognition to his absurd claim ”. 

The secular editor is not up to 
date. The convict hastaken his cue 
from the latest ‘‘ philosophy’’, the 
philosophy at present in the air, 
which is zzdividualism run mad. So 
much in the air is the new Egoism, 
that some one has translated a long 
forgotten book—written by Max 
Stirner (Johann Kasper Schmidt) 
sixty years ago—to exploit at the 
present time this philosophy of sel- 
fishness, by which a man can appeal 
to the antonomy of 
his own mind and 
absolve himself from 
all obligation to any 
and every authority 
outside of himself. Let the editor 
read ‘‘ The Ego and His Own’’, and 
acknowledge himself a back number. 

Max Stirner formulates the new 
theory on which Schmitz, the con- 
victed felon, rests his claim: 


The Philoso- 
phy at the 
Basts 


«“No one is my equal, but I regard him, 
equally with all other beings as my pro- 
perty. For me no one is a person to be 
respected, not even the fellow-man, but, 
solely like other beings, an object in which 
I take an interest or else do not, a usable or 
unusable person. And if I can use him, I 
doubtless come to an understanding and 
make myself at one with him, in order 
by the agreement to strengthen my power, 
and by combined force to accomplish 
more than individual force could effect. 
In this combination I see nothing what- 
ever but a multiplication of my force, and 
IT retain it only so long as it is my multi- 
plied force ”. 


‘*T’’ and ‘‘ Mine’’ constitute the 
value element in the universe, and 
everything else must get out of the 
way. In Nietzsche, who is supposed 
to have been inspired by Max Stir- 
ner, the professedly scientific princi- 


ple, ‘‘ the survival of the fittest ’’, is 
made the starting-point and is pushed, 
in the interest of Egoism, to its legi- 
mate conclusion in ¢he ethics of bru- 
tality. 

The convicted felon falls back 
upon the theory that, in the final 
analysis, every man ts a law to him- 
self, and therefore entitled to decide 
every question according to his own 
sweet will. It would be a comfort- 
able theory for Schmitz, and for the 
other fellow too—if it would only 
work ! 

Unfortunately for the poor man, 
there seems to be only one place 
where it does work, and that is in the 
realm of Biblical Criticism! The 
Radical Critics are applying it to the 
Bible every day, and seem to be having 
it all their own way. 
They are ‘‘ the scho- 
lars ’’, forsooth ; and 
who shall dare to 
propose to hold them 
amenable to God’s revelation in the 
Scriptures, or to facts, history, evi- 
dence, laws of logic or genuine pro- 
cesses of science, when it pleases 


Only One 
Place Where 
Lt Works 


.them to say, with no other founda- 


tion than their own wishes or imagi- 
nations, ‘‘ / think so; I say so; there- 
fore, it ts so?’’ Tf, however, man 
has any common sense left, and if 
Christianity is still a vital and trans- 
forming agency in the world, we feel 
sure that the new theory of individ- 
ual mental autonomy—new, and yet 
old as Satan’s temptation of man in 
Paradise—will not always work— 
even with ‘‘the scholars’’, and in 
Criticism! In the long run, God 
will have His say—and His way— 
IN ALL REALMS ! = 
kk ok ke 


It is a well-known principle that 
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the opening and concluding clauses 
of an extended sentence or state- 
ment are the places for the emphatic 
elements in the thought. So deeply 
are we impressed, on this principle, 
by the initial thought of the Fourth 
Commandment: ‘‘ Remember the 
Sabbath day, to keep 
The Forgotten it holy’’, that we fail 
Command to take note of the 
second clause: ‘‘Six 
days shalt thou labor, and do all thy 
work ’’,—although the latter is quite 
as imperative as the former. 
‘““ Shalt’? is the word. Perhaps the 
neglect is in part due to the sluggish- 
ness of human nature which puts it 
out of sympathy with the law of 
labor. But, whatever the reason, 
the answer to the first question of the 
Westminster Shorter Catechism, 
*“What is the chief end of man?’’ 
—which used to be, ‘‘ Man’s chief 
end is to glorify God, and to enjoy 
him forever’’—has been practically 
changed to ‘‘ Man’s chief end is to 
have a good time and a long vaca- 
tion ’’—the long vacation being the 
principal thing ! 


The study of the Commandment 
just at the present time should turn 
attention to the forgotten clause. God 
has made achievement and not enjoy- 
ment; strenuous and _ productive 
endeavor in the Kingdom, and not 
entertainment or play in the world, 
the supreme thing in human life, 
especially in the Christian life. There 
is urgent need for getting back to 
God’s estimate of labor, in the world 
andinthe Kingdom. What with our 
leisure and wealth and self-indulgence, 
the foundations of moral and spiritual 
earnestness in the nation are being 
sapped, and ‘‘the play of life’’ threat- 
ens—as in the case of the great 
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nations of the past—to degenerate 
swiftly into ‘‘ the dance of death’’. 
ERIK EN OE 

The reasoned conviction grows 
with every book of the ‘‘ New Think- 
ing’’ that we read, that it ought to 
be named the ‘‘No Thinking’’. 
Its fundamental false- 
hood is the denial of 
the possibility of any 
settled and certain 
knowledge of reality, especially in 
the sphere of religion. From the 
Biblical point of view this is un- 
questionably a fatal defect. 

Paul, the great New Testament 
thinker and theologian, had little 
respect for the superficial ‘‘knowledge 
[gnosis] which puffeth up’’, in 
which the Greeks gloried, counting 
it wisdom. Nevertheless he had a 
most exalted conception of that full 
and rounded knowledge (epzgnosis) 
that lays the rational foundation for 
 azealbot God” (Rom. x. 2) such 
as he sought to cultivate. 


The Funda- 
mental Lie 


Peter, having emphasized the fact 
that the Christians to whom he was 
writing had been made ‘‘ partakers 
of the divine nature’’ through ‘‘ the 
precious and exceeding great 
promises’’ of ‘‘Jesus our Lord’’, 
enjoined upon them most urgently— 
using an impressive figure drawn 
from the role of the choragos in lead- 
ing out the Chorus of beautiful 
maidens in the Greek drama—that, 
having been raised to this exalted 
position, they should go on to lead 
out and complete the full circle of 
the Christian graces. Making 
*faith’’ in the promises of Jesus the 


starting-point, /¢hat should join 
hands with ‘‘virtue’’ (Christian 
manliness or virility), and (¢hat 


should go hand in hand with ‘‘know- 
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lege’’ (epignosis, full knowledge) ; 
and so on to the completion of the 
circle. 


The importance of ‘‘ knowledge ’’ 
in matters of religion is strongly and 
constantly emphasized by the Bibli- 
cal writers, through 
the setting forth of 
the evils of uncer- 
tainty. Instances 
will occur to any one familiar with 
the Scriptures. It is enough to note 
Paul’s description of the condition 
of those who are always vainly seek- 
ing, but never arriving at, the truth; 
and the graphic delineation by James 
of the ‘‘ double-minded man who is 
unstable in all his ways’’. 


Evils of 
Uncertainity 


Let no one lightly turn aside from, 
or answer hastily, these questions 
concerning the possibility and reality 
of knowledge, because they involve 
philosophy. It is philosophy that 
shapes life: ‘‘As a man thinketh 
in his heart, so zs he’’. Philosophy 
is the most practical thing in the 
universe, especially in religion. The 
man who has none, has no basis for 
manhood. The man who boasts of 
having none proclaims his own idiocy. 
Every man should have ¢rue and nat- 
ural philosophy on these fundamental 
points. 

In seeking it, there 

The Natursal are 

Philosophy thatevery manshould 

ask and answer, deep- 
ly conscious that his destiny depends 
upon his answering them correctly : 

(1) Isthere any stable reality in 
the realm of religion—any reality 
matching the conceptions of God and 
divine things? 

(2) Can any verified and certain 
knowledge of this reality be gained 
by man, and if so in what way? 


three questions 


[August 


(3) Can this knowledge confi- 
dently be made the basis of religious 
faith and conduct? 

These questions of knowledge are 
evidently matters, not of mere curios- 
ity, but of life and death. 


A critical article in this issue, en- 
titled ‘‘The Biblical Chronology 
Vindicated’’, utters a sharp chal- 
lenge to the claims, put forth in cer- 
tain quarters, that it has been scien- 
tifically demonstrated that man was on 
the earth long ages 
before the date assign- 
ed for his creation by 
the Bible. The ar- 
ticle in question is an attempted vin- 
dication—we believe a_ successful 
one from its point of view—of the 
Biblical Chronology. 


How Old 
zs Man ? 


We desire to direct the attention of 
our readers, just at the present time, 
to some of the able discussions of 
various phases of this subject, that 
have appeared in ‘‘ THE BIBLE STU- 
DENT AND TEACHER’’. 


In volume iii., p. 346, Rev. Henry 
T. Wirgman—in writing under the 
title, ‘‘ Pre-Abrahamic Chronology— 
An Investigation ’’—showed conclu- 
sively that there is no corroboration, 

actual or possible, of 


Various the statement of Na- 
Points of | bonadius, that the 
View inscription of Naram- 


sin in the temple of 
Shamash, carried back the date of 
Sargon the Elder 3200 years; and 
that the histories and chronological 
systems that assume that date as the 
starting-point—as most of them do— — 
have no stable historical basis for 
their assumption of the great anti- 
quity of the race. 
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The two papers by Rev. N. McCon- 
aughy—in the February number, on 
‘“The Comparative Claims of the 
Chronology of the Hebrew Scriptures 
and the Septuagint’’, and in the 
July number on ‘‘ The Test of the 
Age of Man by Astronomical Data’”’ 
—furnish corroboration of the sub- 
stantial accuracy of the Biblical 
Chronology from both the historical 
and the scientific points of view. 


In the comprehensive and exhaus- 
tive address of Professor Franklin 
Johnson, of the University of Chica- 
go, at the Chicago Conference, pub- 
lished in the January and February 
issues for 1906, the subject of the 
antiquity of man is approached from 
another direction, and with even a 
stronger confirmation furnished of 
the substantial accuracy of the Bib- 
lical dates and records. The ‘‘ Cen- 
sus of the Early Biblical Populations 
in the Light of Archeology and Pro- 
fane History” indicates a sparseness 
of populations and an insignificance 
of political and military power, say in 
the days of Abraham and before, 
that absolutely preclude the pushing 
back of the origin of the then exist- 
ing races to any remote antiquity. 
The Biblical dates of origin are ade- 
quate, and precisely what are requir- 
ed by all the independent records 
and data. 


The paper, referred 

The Skeptical to, in the present 

Failure issue, adds to the con- 

firmation of the Bib- 

lical view, by setting forth and 

demonstrating historically ‘he three- 

fold failure of the skeptical critics in 

their attempts to discredit the Bible, 

and establish a fabulous antiquity 
for the race. 
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Not long ago ‘‘The Central Pres- 
byterian’’, in an editorial headed ‘‘A 
Stronghold of Conservatism’’, took 
the ground that the hope of the 
Church is to be found in the staunch 
adherence ofthe Laity 


Tis to the faith in the 
renee Bible and the creed 
of Evangelical Chris- 

tendom. It drew encouragement on 


this score from the inauguration of 
the Laymen’s Missionary Movement 
in the Southern Presbyterian Church, 
and proceeded to give reasons for the 
ready defection of the leaders, the 
clergy and professors, and for the 
staunchness of the laity. Here are 
some of the things said : 


“It has been noticed that often, after 
religious teachers have abandoned the 
standards of faith, those who were being 
taught remained true to that faith. The 
pew remains sound after the pulpit has 
fallen into decay. The 
reasons for this are easily 
perceptible. There is 
naturally a strong tendency among all 
leaders of thought to be original in their 
investigations and in their methods of 
classifying and imparting knowledge. In 
many universities a premium is placed 
upon such methods by the otfer of degrees 
or other distinctions. Besides, the investi- 
gator has the reward of being complacent 
in what he supposes to be his own discov- 
eries or the novelty of his methods. These 
attract attention and, perchance, through 
them he gets the public ear and eye. 

“For this reason, or some other, a number 
of Scotch professors and pastors have 
become erratic in their teaching, and have 
accordingly attracted attention. Criticism 
of their views was a signal for their allies 
to come to their support, and thus their 
names .have been kept before the public. 
It issaid that a day of reckoning is surely 
coming and that the Scotch people, with 
their customs of Bible reading and home 
training, are growing weary of the reckless 
methods of a certain class of theologians 
and are ready to call them severely to 
account. 


Error in Pulpit 
and Chair 
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«Tn our own land the increasing acitvity 
of the people in conducting the affairs of 
the Church, in promo- 
by Faith ting evangelical enter- 
prises, in active religious 
contact with children 
and youth of the Church, is a sign of prom- 
ise for the preservation of truth and confi- 
dence in the inspired Word. 

«If we mistake not, the organization of 
men fo1 promoting missions and other 
great enterprises will have the effect of 
calling a halt in the ranks of radicalism of 
every character, and adventurous critics 
will be reminded by the voice of the people 
that they are not wanted, because they are 
not suited to the purposes for which the 
Church is organized and to which it has 


” 


dedicated its resources”’. 


Met 
in the Pew. 


There are two things in particular, 
it seems to us, that will havea strong 
tendency to insure 

The Laity the the stability of the 
Bulwark faith of the lay ele- 
mentin the Churches: 

(1) The strong practical sense, 
developed by their business exper- 
ience, enables them to take accurate 
measurement of the worthlessness of 
the new—or—old xonsense that the 
leaders attempt to palm off upon them 
as ‘ruth; and to take in a ta glance its 
pernicious and destructive tendencies. 


(2) As they engage in earnest in 
the enterprise of carrying out the 
Great Commission—so long ignored or 
neglected by the churches—and take 
in more fully the condition of the 
lost world and their own personal re- 
sponsibility to give it the Gospel, an 
overwhelining sense of the necessity 
and vital import of the great Evan- 
gelical doctrines, on which the des- 
tiny of the world hangs, can scarcely 
fail to take possession of their souls 
and control their energies. ‘This is 
the age of the Layman. 
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The ‘‘Crapsey Case’, the recent 
Circular Letter sent out by certain 
liberal clergymen and laymen (aping 
a similar move in the 
English Established 
Church), and other 
similar incidents, have roused some 
of the strong and sound men in the 
Episcopal Church to raise their voices 
against the ‘‘New Theology”. One 
of the strongest utterances called forth 
is that of Bishop Burgess of Long 
Island, in dealing, on a recent occa- 
sion, with certain heretical priests of 
his diocese. The Bishop said: 


Standing for 
the Truth 


‘“ The Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States of America 
teaches that Jesus Christ is the Son 
of God, that he was supernaturally 
born of the Virgin Mary, that he died 
upon the cross and arose again from 
the dead, and that he is very God of 
very God. If a man thinks he was 
as other men are, that he is a Son of 
God as other men are sons of God, 
and that the resurrection from the 
dead was a spiritual but not a phy- 
sical fact, how can he any longer 
retain his place among her ministry ? 


‘Tf the facts of the Church’s creed 
can be disproved, then the Church’s 
mission is over, and it will be all in 
vain by means of music and archi- 
tecture and poetry and rhetoric and 
money to keep alive a Church whose 
creed is based on fiction !”’ 


These are strong and true words, 
undoubtedly demanded by the situa- 
tion. 


The late experience of the Episco- 
pal Church in its connection with the 
Cambridge Theological Seminary has 
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led to an agitation for the control by 
the Bishops of the 
training-schools for 
the ministry. The 
Cambridge Theolog- 
ical Seminary was founded by an 
earnest evangelical, whose deed of 
gift made it obligatory on the pro- 
fessors to expound the Thirty-nine 
Articles in accord with the evangelical 
system. It has far departed from its 
orginal foundation, has no official 
connection even with the bishop of 
the diocese, and has been pouring 
into the Church a number of clergy 
who agree or sympathize with the 
position of Dr. Crapsey. The Semin- 
ary is in fact simply a hot-bed of 
Unitarianism and advanced Liberal- 
ism. As, however, it bears the Epis- 


Bishops’ Con- 
trob of Schools 


copal name, all conservative bishops 
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and churchmen have been roused to 
the necessity of safeguarding the 
interests of the Church and its doc- 
trines. An attempt was made at the 
Triennial General Convention of the 
Episcopal Church at Richmond, Va., 
last October, to have all Theological 
Seminaries affliated with the denom- 
ination placed under the jurisdiction 
of the Bishops of the Dioceses in 
which they are situated. It will 
doubtless come to that in the near 
future; for no Church that has any 
faith, or even a modicum of self- 
respect, can continue to permit its 
ministers to be trained by men who 
repudiate and scoff at every arti- 
ele’ in’ its Creed. 
would be suicidal. 


Such a course 


Archeological Department : 


A Jewish Temple in Egypt 


Rev. MELVIN GROVE Kyte, D.D. 


Egypt seems one of the last places 
in the world to seek for a Jewish 
Temple. But that one was actually 
erected there, ‘‘A temple and an 
altar to God, like indeed to that in 
Jerusalem, but smaller and poorer ’’, 
is asserted by Josephus. The state- 
ment has been criticised and doubt- 
ed, but Herodotus and Josephus and 
other ancient authorities are being 
accredited as well asthe Bible. Now 
it is Josephus’ turn. For the Temple 
of Onias has been found, identified 
beyond a reasonable doubt, laid out 
with some detail, it’s resemblance 
to the Temple at Jerusalem shown, 
and, in general, the statements of 
Josephus vindicated. Tel el Yehudi- 


yeh. ‘‘ The Mound of the Jew’’, has 


been identified by Prof. Petrie as the 
location of the Temple ascribed to 
Onias the High Priest and described. 
by Josephus. The geographical loca- 
tion of the place has been admirably~ 
worked out. One can not help wish~ 
ing all of Prof. Petrie’s inferences: 
were as carefully drawn. ‘Thus the: 
location has been well established, a 
cemetery with Jewish tombstones had 
long ago been found there by Prof. 
Naville, and the finding of work- 
men’s or bills with 
Jewish names, among them the name 
Abram, showing that Jews worked 
upon the structures,—all combine to 
render it practically certain that here 
was built the imitation of the Temple 
which Josephus 


contractors ’ 


at Jerusalem of 
writes. 
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Here what was probably a natural 
elevation was built up so as to re- 
semble as closely as possible Mount 
Moriah, with the Tyropean Valley 
on the West and the Kedron with its 
long slope on the East. As at Jeru- 
salem a great ceremonial stairway 
led up from the Kedron, so here a 
high stairway led up from that side. 
As the new city at Jerusalem lay to 
the North, so here the town was 
built on that side. And as the 
Castle of Antonia stood at the North- 
west corner of the Temple area over- 
looking it, so here was built a similar 
tower; though why the Jews should 
have repeated this that was a menace 
and aggravation to them is some- 
what of a puzzle. It may be that 
here they needed defense as much as 
at Jerusalem they needed watching. 
Further, as at Jerusalem there was a 
Court, a Holy Place and a Most 
Holy Place, so here, similarly situ- 
ated, were the same divisions of the 
Temple. 


Expectations are aroused that per- 
haps now we shall find the Jewish 
cubit in actual use by Jews, and con- 
firm some one of the various com- 
peting theories concerning it, or dis- 
credit them all. But we are doomed 
to disappointment, for apparently the 
Greek cubit was used. 
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The finding of abundant evidence 
of the burnt-offering is exceedingly 
interesting. Not that it throws any 
special light on the Jewish worship 
or history, for that is well under- 
stood; but it has indirectly a very 
important bearing upon Egyptian 
wotship, especially the question of 
the burnt-offering. It has been said 
that the Egyptians did not burn 
their sacrifices only because of the 
scarcitv of fuel, but that they had 
the idea of the burnt-offering and 
always kept it in connection with 
their sacrifices. But here the Jews 
did not find it impossible to burn 
offerings, even a great many; and 
if the Egyptians had the idea of the 
burnt-offering they also would have 
found it possible to burn some. 


The summary of conclusions con- 
cerning the Temple of Onias may be 
given in Prof. Petrie’s own words : 


«‘This building had just the proportions 
of Solomon’s Temple, and had an inner 
and an outer court before it. The bricks 
were partly supplied by Jews. And out- 
side of the town on the North was thrown — 
a great quantity of bones of the sacrificial 
animals, as from the burnt-sacrifices. The 
external connections, or the structural 
evidence, would either of them be suffi- 
cient to make the purpose of this place 
almost certain. Together, they seem to 
leave no possiblity of question that we 
have here the New Jerusalem and Temple 
of the rightful High Priest Onias”. 
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‘‘ Science versus Science” 


Epitror oF ‘‘ THE ADVANCE’’ 


[The following paragraphs are from a 
recent Editorial in ‘‘The Advance” (Chi- 
cago). They illustrate the ease with 
which even some illustrious scientists con- 
fuse ‘Scientific Speculation” with real 
exact ‘‘Science”’; and then draw sweeping 


‘«scientific ” conclusions from wholly 
unproved, and often unprovable, premises. 
Ten thousand times has such ‘‘ Science” 
“annihilated”, not only the Bible, but 
“Science” itself.— Editor]. 


The British Association of Scien- 


1907] 
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lists has been in session again. The 
opening address of the President, 
Prof. lLankester, was significant. 
‘The remarkable progress of science 

in the last quarter of 


Prof. acentury’’, he said, 
Lankester’'s ‘‘would stand out 
Statement forever in human his- 


tory as the period in 
which new chemical elements with 
astounding properties were revealed 
with extraordinary rapidity. But 
the discovery of the radio-activity of 
radium so far exceeded all others in 
importance that it might be account- 
ed supreme ’’. 


Prof. Lankester then dwelt parti- 
cularly upon the apparent fact that a 
small quantity of radium diffused 
through the earth will maintain its 
temperature against all loss by radia- 
tion, while if the sun consists of a 
fraction of one per cent. of radium 
this would make good the heat 
actually lost by the sun. 


These, he said, were tremendous 
facts, and upset all the calculations 
of physicists concerning the duration 
in the past and future of the sun’s 
heat on the earth’s surface, and esti- 
mates of geological time based on 
the assumption that the material of 
the earth was self-cooling. Within 
five years it has become evident that 
the material is not self-cooling, he 
added; on the contrary,it is self-heat- 
ing, and away went the restrictions 
imposed by geologists and biologists, 
who now are willing to give not 
merely a thousand million years, but 
as many more as are wanted. 


This is very interesting informa- 
tion. We are told so often that sci- 


ence has upset the Bible and sent 
religious belief in 
The Editor's pursuit of the pro- 
Comments  Vverbial kite, that it is 
worth while to know 
that the principal thing which sci- 
ence has been upsetting during the 
past few science itself. 
Hach new discovery of any import- 
auce sends a lot of other alleged dis- 
coveries to a grave-yard which is 
already overcrowded with dead theo- 
ries. A pretty large part of the La 
Place theory was hung upon the 
belief that the earth was cooling and 
the sun cooling and everything else 
cooling, except politics and the pur- 
suit of money. The scientists had 
us almost persuaded that the time 
would come when we should be com- 
pelled to build up a fire to keep the 
sun wari. 


years is 


But with such an upsetting of ‘‘ all 
the calculations of the physicists ’’ in 
five years, what is likely to happen 
to their fine theories in a ‘‘ thousand 
The probability is 
that there won’t be enough of them 
left to hang the shadow of a recollec- 


tion upon. 


million years’’? 


The nebular theory may 
yet become so nebular that the most 
powerfulimagination will not be able 
to discover a trace of it in the whole 
region of scientific hypotheses. And, 
also, what is the use of getting out a 
new book every spring and fall to tell 
the world that science is upsetting 
religion? When science gets through 
upsetting itself it will be time enough 
to take stock of the remains. 


But why is it that scientific theories 
are so easily overthrown by new dis- 
coveries? Simply because the theo- 
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ries lack sufficient foundation. Build 
a very large house on 
a very small under- 
pinning and it will 
soon go down. 
Scientists have been 
given to building too much theory on 
too little fact. They make a little 
one-story discovery and then build a 
sixteen-story theory. Of course, it 
does not stand. There is nothing 
which some scientists need so much 
to study as the Bible. For it is the 
book which would teach them the 
importance of everlasting founda- 
tions. 


“* Sczence” 
wethout 
““Tnduction’”’ 


[Genuine Science can be left, in the long 
run of the ages or even of the decades, to 
take care of the unwarranted conclusions 
of ‘‘unscientific’”’ Science. Twenty-five 
years and more ago, Professor Draper pub- 
lisheda book on the Conflict of Science and 
Religion, in which he gathered up all the 
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rash and brash conclusions of so-called 
“«Scientists,” going to show the errancy 
and unreliability of the Bible; and set them 
forth with all the fascinations of a fine 
rhetoric all with the aim to discredit the 
Bible. Whenhe had completed the work— 
ten years before its publication—he con- 
fided to a friend his solemn conviction 
that his book had ‘‘annihilated the Bible”. 
The wreck to Christianity that would 
be sure to follow the giving of it to the 
public would, he felt sure, give such a 
shock to Christendom, that out of con- 
sideration for the feelings of Christians, 
among had many friends, 
he for ten years refrained from pub- 
lishing the book and giving the final 
death-blow to Christianity! When at last 
the work was published it did not make 
any profounder impression upon the world 
than is made by the setting-off of a child’s 
firecracker of the five-cents-a-pack order! 
Scientists recognized as did intelligent, 
common sense men generally, that there 
was no real Science and no genuine knowl- 
edge of the Bible in it.—#ditor]. 
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The Mythical Hypothesis in the Hands of Professor Allen 
and bishop Potter 


Rev. T.S. Cuiips, D. D., CaHevy CHass, Mp. 


No book of late years has created 
such excitement in the Episcopal 
Shurch ds) Dro AS ay see eens 
** Freedom in the Church”. Dr. 
Allen is Professor in the Episcopal 
School in Cambridge, 
connected with Harvard University, 
and is the author of several well 
known works, among them being 
“The Life of Jonathan Edwards ”’ 
and ‘‘ The Life of Phillips Brooks’’. 
He is a man of marked ability. His 
‘* Freedom in the Church’’ has been 
the subject of widespread criticism, 
Com- 
pared with other writers and preachers 


Theological 


generally intensely hostile. 


in the same Church, however, it 
strikes us that Professor Allen has 
not been quite fairly dealt with. 
The best points of the volumn have 
gone unrecognized. 

In harmony with the standards of 
his Church, he professedly makes the 
Bible the supreme and ultimate crit- 
erion of religious truth. In like har- 
mony, he regards the Church as “‘ the 
blessed company of all faithful peo- 
ple’, as ‘‘ the whole congregation 
of Christian people dispersed through- 
out the world”. In these conten- 
tions he will have the suffrages of all 
Evangelical Christians. 
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Wine) Churchy ers 
largely concerned 
Professor with the virgin-birth 
Allen’s View of Christ. From 
some of the criticisms 

one would suppose that he denied 
such birth entirely. This is not so. 
He says expressly and in language 
not susceptible of misunderstanding : 


“* Freedom 


“There is no denial in this treatise of the 
virgin-birth. It is accepted as the mirac- 
ulous or dispensational mode by which 
God became incarnate in Christ, as the 
resurrection and the empty tomb mark the 
exodus of Christ from the world”. 

‘‘Whether this can be fully har- 
monized with positions that follow, 
as expressing Professor Allen’s per- 
sonal belief, we are not sure. But 
he is entitled to his own statements 
and explanations. What he does 
deny is, that the virgin-birth is essen- 
tial to the incarnation; that is, as we 
understand him, God might have 
taken upon Himself human nature 
in some other way, if it had so pleased 
Him. It was not absolutely neces- 
sary that He should have been born of 
onehuman parent. He buttresses his 
position by citations from various 
ancient and modern writers, among 
them Dr. C. A. Briggs, who, although 
now an Episcopal minister, is a Pro- 
fessor in Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York. Dr. Briggs’ state- 
ment, as quoted by Dr. Allen, is 
quite as strong touching the wnessen- 
tialness of the virgin-birth as is Pro- 
fessor Allen’s. 


All this of itself, it may perhaps be 
said, is hardly more than an academic 
disquisition. The real question is as 
to the fact: Was Christ born of a 
virgin? ‘Those who deny this, ap- 
peal to the silence of Mark and John, 
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of Paul and Peter and James, and of 
the Lord himself. 


Now, waiving all the other ans- 
wets, itis one of the first laws of 
evidence, that no amount of mere 
negative evidence can offset the posi- 
tive testimony of reliable witnesses. 
Or, to put it in the strong form of 
‘* Starkie on Evidence’’, 


“The testimony of a single witness, 
when there is no ground for suspecting 
either his ability or integrity, is asuftlicient 
legal ground for belief”’. 


Now, in this instance, we have not 
a single witness only, but two wit- 
nesses whose “‘ ability and integrity ”’ 
as witnesses will hardly be questioned 
by any Christian believer. The only 
way to set aside the positive state- 
ments of Matthew and Luke, is by a 
square rejection of them or by con- 
signing them to the region of myth 
and legend. This last method, we 
are sorry to say, Professor Allen 
seems inclined to adopt. At least he 
regards it as a possibility. He says: 

«‘The Church is confronted to-day with 
the possibility that what has happened in 
the case of the opening chapters in the 
book of Genesis, may happen in the case of 
the Gospel of the Infancy as given by 
Matthew and Luke,—a great falling away 
from the literal acceptance once accorded 
them” (pp. 208-209). 

This is, in our judgment, a fatal 
position. Aside from assuming as a 
fact that Genesis has been discredited, 
it assumes as a possibility that the 
whole account of the birth and infan- 
cy of our Lord is a myth. This as- 
sumption is a well-worn one, and is 
as destitute of proof asit is of origin- 
ality. Itis simply a part of the old 
and general assault upon the whole 
supernatural element in the Divine 
Word. It i however, only a nat- 
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ural and logical sequence of the 
position of so eminent a man eccles- 
iastically as Bishop 

Bishop Pot- Potter, of New York. 
ters View. In regard to the 
opening chapters of 

the book of Genesis, he has endorsed 
without qualification the mythical 
hypothesis. 
mon was preached by a clergyman 
of Cooperstown, N. Y., on ‘‘ The 
Truth about Adam and Eve’’. For 
its publication Bishop Potter, in a 
prefatory note, says he alone is re- 
sponsible. The contention of the 
reacher, endorsed by the Bishop, is, 
that the early chapters of Genesis are 
mythical. ‘They are the “‘ time-worn 
myths’’ of distant ages. They are 
in no sense historical, but they are 


Some time since a ser- 


used by the writer or writers to teach 
spiritual lessons of man’s early rela- 
to God and the origin 
nature of sin. 


tion and 


All this is based upon the hypoth- 
esis The preacher 
says, with the Bishop’s endorsement : 


of evolution. 


‘*When in the beginning man rises above 
the mere animal in the scale of creation, 
the possibility of sin begins” |! 

To say nothing of the astounding 
absurdity of such an explanation of 
the most fearful mystery of the Uni- 
verse— for the sin of angels as well 
as man is to be accounted for—surely 
the eminent Bishop, if not the writer 
of the sermon, must know that the 
doctrine of the evolution of man 
from the brute has never, after years 
of strenuous investigation, passed 
beyond zts frst hypothetical stage ; it 
has never risen to the dignity of a 
theory. However widely it was 
accepted for a time, it is now repudi- 
ated by many of the ablest minds 
that once held it. Philology, geolo- 
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gy, biology archeology—all the pro- 
cesses of modern investigation—have 
combined to pulverize what St. George 
Mivart called ‘‘a puerile hypothesis’’. 

Yet it is just this utterly unproved 
and puerile hypothesis that lies at the 


basis of a large part of the ‘‘ new 
learning”? of the day! The sermon 
of the Cooperstown preacher, the 


ce 


excellent Bishop hopes ‘‘may mark 
an epoch in the sermon literature of 
his time’’. This is amazing, first, 
from the fact that the ‘‘epoch’’ was 
marked before the preacher was born; 
and, secondly, that the sermon is 
simply a part, and a small part, of 
that wide-spread work which, under 
the guise of holding to the ‘‘spirit- 
ual’’ element of the Bible, is unset- 
tling faith in italtogether. Of course 
neither the Bishop nor the preacher 
is here accused of having any such 
purpose;but that this is the inevitable 
tendency of their position we have 
not the slightest doubt. 

If the opening chapters of Genesis 
are mythical, and we have only a 
mythical Adam and a mythical Eve 
and a mythical Eden and a mythical 
creation, why have we not of necessity 
a merely mythical God and a myth- 
ical Spirit of God brooding over 
mythical waters. We do not see 
where the Cooperstown preacher and 
the honored Bishop of New York are 
to stop consistently until they have 
relegated God out of his Word and his 
world. The opening chapters of Gen- 
esis cannot be separated from the 
subsequent record without leaving 
that record with no adequate explan- 
ation. 

The mythical hypothesis must of 
course throw to the winds every 
subsequent reference of the Scriptures 
to the origin of the world and of 
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man, and the entrance of sin with its 
appalling results as wide-spread as 
humanity itself. The testimony of 
prophets and psalmists and apostles, 
and of Christ himself, must go to the 
dust-heap of ignorance or falsehood. 
The world was not made simply by 
the word of God, but by a law of 
nature. Man was not created in the 
image of God, but in the likeness of 
the beast. The tremendous tragedy 
of sin did not come through an 
intelligent and responsible head of 
the race but through a being just 
emerging from the ‘‘mere animal in 
the scale of creation ’’! 


The Cooperstown preacher and the 
Bishop of New York may see a way 
to reconcile their views with an hon- 
est belief in the Bible and in the 
Christian faith. Wecan not. If the 
account of the origin of the first 
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Adam is mythical and literally false, 
we see no sufficient reason why we 
should not accept Professor Allen’s 
suggestion, that the account of the ori- 
gin of the last Adam is equally mythi- 
cal and untrue. Both assumptions 
flow from the ‘‘puerile hypothesis’’ of 
evolution. If that hypothesis is true 
the Bible is not true. Christianity 
as the universal Church has received 
it is not true; and Huxley is right 
when he says, that ‘‘ no man can be 
a true son of the Church and a loyal 
soldierrot [this] Science’. The 
Christ of the Bible, the Christ of 
Christianity, was no product of nat- 
ural law by the process of evolution. 
Yet to this complexion it must come 
at last, if the Church is to accepta 
Bible of unproved Science, instead of 
a Bible ‘‘ given by inspiration of 
God and “‘ profitable for human hope 
and redemption ’’. 


kK OK OK OK OK OK OK 


False “Induction” 


In the Pentateuch, or Five Books of 
Moses, we have a historical produc- 


tion that has been universally 
accepted as such until the most 
recent times, which furnishes the 


origins of human history, and.out of 
which has come the Biblical religion 
in both its Jewish and Christian 
forms. Imbedded in this ancient 
history, and so intertwined with it as 
to be inseparable from it, are the 
‘* codes ’’ that have played so impor- 
tant a part in recent Biblical Criti- 
cism. Accepting the Pentateuch as 
history—to which acceptance it is 
entitled on rational, historical and 
widential grounds—the first inductive 
inquiry should be— 


and the Pentateuchal ‘‘Codes’’ 


What are the facts about these codes, 
as found in the Biblical narrative? 

The late Professor William Henry 
Green set them forth, in ‘‘ The 
Higher Criticism of the Pentateuch”’, 
with a clearness and simplicity that 
brings them within the reach of a 
child’s intelligence. Here is what 
this great scholar and authority has 
to say of the number of the codes as 
they appear on the very surface of 
the Scriptures. 


“The Pentateuch obviously contains 
three distinct Codes or bodies of law”’: 

‘«One is in Exodus xx.—xxiii., which is 
called in the original text the Book of the 
Covenant (Ex. xxiv. 7). This Moses is said 
to have written and read to the assembled 
people at Mount Sinai, as the basis of the 
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Covenant relation there formally ratified 
between Jehovah and Israel. 

Another is the Deuteronomie Law, which 
Moses is said to have rehearsed to the 
people in the plains of Moab, shortly before 
his death, and to have delivered in writing 
to the custody of the priests, to be laid up 
alongside of the ark of the covenant (Deut: 
Xxx. 24-26). 

A third is the Ritual Law, or Priest Code, 
contained in the later chapters of Exodus, 
the book of Leviticus, and certain chapters, 
of Numbers. 

‘This law is declared in the general and 
in all its parts to have been communicated 
by God to Moses”. 


A further inductive inquiry is— 


What are the facts about the origin 
of these codes, and what ts the rational 
explanation of these facts? 

It has been shown, in the course of 
the discussions of the Pentateuch,— 

(1) That the Book of the Coven- 
ant was given to Israel at Sinai to 
lay the foundations for the life of the 
Chosen People, ethical, social and 
religious, under the Theocracy. It 
grew out of that great occasion, and 
set forth briefly but comprehensively 
the fundamental requirements of the 
Covenant with Jehovah. 

(2) That the main body of the 
Priest code was given to the Chosen 


= aE 


People in connection with the subse- 
quent embodiment of the Divine 
Religion in the Tabernacle System 
to set forth in detail the Way of 
Salvation under the Law, and the 
Mosaic provision for the maintenance 
and improvement of the religious life. 


(3.) That the Deuteronomic code 
was given shape under entirely differ- 
ent conditions, forty years later, to 
prepare the new generation (that was 
not at Sinai,) to take up and com- 
plete the work in which their fathers 
had failed. 


All the codes arose out of the 
history of the Chosen People, in the 
progress of God’s Revelation of 
Redemption, and find the natural, 
rational and sufficient explanation of 
their peculiarities, their similarities 
and their differences, in that history. 


The fallacy of the Radical Critic 
lies in their ignoring the testimony of 
the best accredited history; starting 
man on his career, not as made in the 
image of God but in the image of the 
brute; and substituting a baseless 
scheme of naturalistic and material- 
istic evolutions for the established 
facts of Divine Revelation. 


The Biblical Chronology Vindicated* 


SEARLE SHELDON, WASHINGTON, 


The following letter, accompanied 
by a printed paper with the above 
title, has been received by the editor: 


From the first, I have been a subscriber 
to, and reader of, ‘‘ The Bible Student and 
Teacher”, besides urging others to follow 
my example in this regard. There have 


been occasional statements, of course, in 


*The paper which follows is sai ae 
by C. A. Sheldon. 


BG. 


the work, from which I was compelled to 
dissent. With pained surprise I read, on 
page 332 of the May number, the follow- 
ing, in the Critical Notes: 

««A most illuminating and helpful dis- 
cussion of the antiquity of the human race 
is to be found in Professor Clay’s new 
book, ‘Light on the Old Testament from_ 
Babel’ ”. ; 


The seductive title of this book will 
doubtless draw many readers, and induce 
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them to accept some of its conclusions 
which are not warranted by the facts. 
To one such conclusion of the book my 
attention has been drawn. It is on page 
23, where the author quotes Berosus, 
the Chaldee historian, regarding the ‘‘ ten 
kings that ruled before the Deluge”. In 
drawing his conclusions from this, he fails 
—as do many other writers—not only to 
emphasize but apparently even to take 
into account, the great difference in length 
between the early lunar year (moonth) 
and the later discovered solar year. 

The reading of that page impelled the 
publication of the enclosed leaflet, which 
you are at liberty to publish, if you desire. 


This seems to be called for, since the 
expression ‘‘helpful”, in the critic’s 
article, will probably be understood as an 
endorsement of the views to which we 
object. Inductive conclusions are ‘‘un- 
scientific” and worthless unless based 
upon facts—and all the facts. 

The infidel, anti-Biblical claim, that is 
now being pressed, of a fabulous anti- 
quity for the human race, and that has no 
real foundation in the facts—indeed, the 
facts are all the other way—must be 
studiously and stoutly met. If we can 
not rely on the earliest statements of the 
Bible, we can not rely on the later. 

C. A. Sheldon. 


The Biblical Chronology Vindicated 
No record—Chaldean, Babylonian, or Egyptian—is older than that of 


the Bible. 
failures. 

Skepticism has failed in research 
on three special points : 

Ist. The length of the earliest 
years ; 

2nd. The uncertainty of Egyp- 
tian columnar lists ; 

3rd. The real meaning of ancient 
terminal cyphers. 

Tst. Failure to ascertain and take 
into account the length of the earliest 
years. 

They have assumed that they were 
substantially our solar years; which 
they were not. Here is some of 
the conclusive testimony on this 


point. 

‘There was evening and there was 
morning, one day ’’.—Gen. 7. 5, Rev. 
Ver. 


The ancients gave the highest 
honor to the evening light, and rec- 
koned time by moontis (months), as 
the savages of America and Africa 
do now. 

‘« Ere the present years were sought 
out ’’.—2 Esdras vi. 5. 


All efforts of the skeptics to prove the contrary have been 


‘The Egyptian year at first, they 
say, was of one month and 
so, though they live in the newest of 
all countries, they have the credit of 
being a more ancient nation than 
any, and reckon in their genealogies 
a prodigious number of years— 
counting months as years’’.—Numa 
Pomme lips 2,, c. 12. peiilses 
Pintarch, see Plutarch’s Lives, vol. 1, 
p- 153, Oxford ed. 


‘These must be understood /unary 


years as the Egyptians used 
to account ’’.—Diodorus Siculus, Booth, 
peo: 


2. Failure to take into account 
the uncertainity of Egyptian columnar 


lists. 


In the columnar lists of Egyptian 
kings, their reigns were not always 
consecutive. Conclusions based upon 
the assumption that they are always 
consecutive, are of course not valid. 

“The Egyptian Labyrinth was 
built by twelve kings who at one time 
ruled over Egypt, and it was znutended 
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as a common monument of their 
reign ’’.—Yervodotus, ii. 148. 
‘‘Menes, the first king of Egypt, 
was of This,in Upper Egypt’’. Atthe 
death of the second or third king the 
country was divided into ‘‘ Thinite 
and Memphite dynasties, swing at 
the same Other independent 
kings also started up and reigned 
cotemperaneously in different parts of 
Egvpt’’.—Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyp- 


tians, vol. 1, p. 307. 


time. 


A new find of papyrus brings 
the Egyptian calendar within 150 
years of the Biblical narrative.— 
Bible Student and Teacher, vol.—, 
p. 411. 


3rd. Failure to understand the 
meaning of the ancient terminal cyphers. 


‘The Dabistan ’’ is a very ancient 
Persian work. (After the great fire, 
Queen Victoria sent a list of rare 
books for the new Chicago City 
Library. Among them is the Dabis- 
tan, possibly the only copy in 
America. From that we quote :) 


‘It is known that in India, and 
perhaps all over Asia, the number of 
cyphers not followed by a significant 
figure ts indifferent and indicates noth- 
ing but magnitude. Thus the Hin- 
dus, to determine positively hun- 
dreds, etc., affix the 
required figure at the end; for in- 
stance, to determine a hundred 
rupees to be given, they write 101 ”’. 
—Dabistan, Preliminary Discourse. 
Note, p. lxxii., ed. Paris, 1843. 


thousands, 


‘“The astronomical view of the 
old Babylonians made the J/oon ‘‘the 


measure of time’’. Sayce, ‘‘ Em- 
pires of the East’’, p. 65; ‘‘ Assyria, 
Its Princes, Priests, and People, 
Dpaole 


‘« The Babylonian legend, as hand- 
ed down by Berosus, the Chaldee 
historian, claims 432,000 years for 
the period prior to the Deluge, during 
which ten Chaldean kings ruled an 
average of 43,200 years’’. 


‘‘Mais ces dix periods 
Saros des Chaldeans autant 
ces anciennes traditions defigured par 
le recits des portes ’’.— 

See ‘‘ Historie de la Chine avant 
le deluge d’Ogiges’’, Part 1, Art. 
200, pp. 36-37. Par M. De Fostie 
D’ Urban, Paris, 1807. 

‘‘The astronomical yugs, divine 
ages, etc., are the only periods in 
which the real number of years 
meant arenot concealed. The Brah- 
mans and Poets, in imitation of the 
astronomical periods, zxvented others 
Jor their history and poetry. 

‘“ A Poetic Satya Yug of 1,728,000 
years is only 1,728 real years. 

‘<A Poetic Treta Yug of 1,296,000 
years is only 1,296 real years. 

‘© A Poetic Dwapar Yug of 864,000 
years is only 864 real years. 

‘‘A Poetic Cali Yug of 432,000 
years ts only 432 real years’. 

See ‘‘ Asiatic Researches’’, vol. 5, 
pp. 316-318. Pub. Calcutta, 1798, 
by Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


When the real facts on all these 
points are accurately ascertained and 
verified, and properly taken into 
account, they are seen to be fatal to 
the claims of the skeptics. 


See Table on the following page : 
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What is “Science”, and What the “‘ Inductive Method ? 


There is nothing so absurd—not 
even ‘‘Christian Science ’’—that 
some one is not found ready to claim 
that it is ‘‘ Scientific’. And when 

the world hears the 
Juggling with Claim, “ This is ‘‘Sci- 
“6 Scvence?? entific’’, ‘This is 
Science’’, it opens 
its mouth wide and makes ready to 
gulp down anything that is so labell- 
ed. So well understood by the fakirs 
is the potency of the spell attaching 
to these terms, that they are forever 
juggling with them; giving as the 
all-sufficient reason for accepting 
that in which and for which there is 
no reason, that it is ‘‘ Scientific’’ 
(with a big S). And even some 
apparently respectable people are 
found falling into the juggler’s habit; 
so that plain people get confused 
about ‘‘ Science’”’, are imposed upon 
by a name, and are forced to stop 
and inquire, What are these things— 
‘*Science’’ and ‘“‘ Scientific ’’—any 
way? 

It is not possible in the brief space 
at command to present all the varied 
uses of terms of such wide import, but 
some fundamentals may be empha- 
sized. 


‘“ Science’ has been defined to be 
‘‘ knowledge gained and verified by 
exact observation and correct think- 
ing, especially as 
methodically formu- 
lated and arranged 
in a rational sys- 
tem ‘A Science’’, as covering 
some subject or group of subjects, 
has been defined to be ‘‘ a system of 
ascertained and verified facts and 
principles covering and attempting 
to give adequate expression to a 


What ts 
‘* Science’? ? 


”) 
. 


great natural group or division of 
knowledge’’. 

Knowledge verijied and assured, 
and not guess-work, imagination, 
speculation, opinion; knowledge, zz 
rational system, and not an unorgan- 
ized mass of unrelated and incoherent 
so-called facts and principles, or of 
merely curious ‘‘ learning’’ dead or 
living ; knowledge in rational system 
matching some natural system of real- 
zty, and not the creation of some 
one’s inner consciousness and having 
no relation to fact, except perhaps 
one of contradiction,—these are the 
three essentials in science in general 
and any particular science. 


When the nature of Science has 
been settled, the further question 
arises, What are the Methods of 
Science by which these results are 
reached ? There are confessedly two 

methods of scientific 

Two Methods procedure, determin- 
ed by the question 
whether the starting- 
point and material is fact or truth;— 
the former requiring the Inductive 
Method, the latter the Deductive. 
The principles governing investiga- 
tion in the two regions are different 
and distinctive, drawn from the 
Baconian logic in the one case and 
from the Austotelian in the other. 
Scientific results can be reached in 
no other way than by intelligently, 
persistently and absolutely conform- 
ing the processes of inquiry to these 
principles. 


tm Sctence 


An introductory word concerning 
the two methods, and the combina- 
ation of the two in research, will pre- 
pare for a fuller statement of the prin- 
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ciples of the Inductive Method, to be 
used for reference in testing some of 
the so-called ‘‘ assured results’’ of 
Induction in Biblical research. 


In brief, the Inductive Method is 
the method of scientific procedure 
which guides the investigator in 
starting out from particulars or facts 
and reaching from them principles or 
general truths. The Deductive 
Method is the method of procedure 
by which one starts out from estab- 
lished general truths or principles 
and, by the Aristotelian logic, 
teaches and establishes particular 
conclusions or facts. In neither 
case can the results reached be prop- 
erly called ‘‘ scientific’’, unless in 
the first instance the rules of induc- 
tion and in the second the rules of 
deductive logic, are strictly followed 
and complied with. 


But while the principles of the one 
method will not apply to generals, 
and those of the other will not apply 
to facts or particulars, most scientific 
research, whether in the field of Na- 
ture or of the Bible, combines the 
methods. In astronomy, for example, 
when the scientist has formulated 
and established the law of the plan- 
etary movements, he proceeds to use 
it as a premise in reaching deductive 
conclusions concerning particulars 
embraced underit. In this combina- 
tion of the two methods, genuinely 
**scientific’’ conclusions from the 
processes are always dependent upon 
complying with the rules of both 
methods. 


The fact that the ‘‘ assured scien- 
tific results’’, so constantly claimed 
in the name of ‘‘induction’’, show, 
almost without exception, either an 
utter ignorance of the Inductive 
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Principles, or open and flagrant vio- 
lation of them, makes necessary a 
comprehensive statement of these prin- 
ciples as a means of testing these false 
conclusions exploited in the name of 
‘ SSPIenee 


The main Principles of the Induc- 
tive Method, formulated by Francis 
Bacon late in the sixteenth century, 
in the Novum Organum, or New 
Organou of Science, had been sug- 
gested by Roger Bacon, a matter of 
three centuries earlier, from whom 
his more illustrious namesake pro- 
bably drew the hints for his system. 
Baconism was a revolt against the 
authority of medievalism and an 
appeal to facts as the basis of all the 
inductivesciences. The Old Science, 
in the hands of the Schoolmen, ignor- 
ing facts, attempted to make Science 
by assuming unverified general prin- 
ciples and using the Aristotelian 
logic in making deductions from 
them. Bacon created Modern Sci- 
ence by introducing the correct scien- 
tific method of dealing with the 
facts of the universe, so as to reach 
and establish general principles from 
them. So long as the astronomer, 
e. g., started out with the assump- 
tion that God must cause the planets 
to move only in perfect figures, and 
the circle being the perfect figure 
they must therefore move in circular 
orbits, there was nothing possible but 
the old Ptolemaism with its absurd 
cycles and and epicycles. 


The New Method, in its complete- 


ness, involves three Principles or 
Laws that must gov- 
Inductive tn all investigation 
Principles — of facts, in all regions 
‘eof inquiry and in all 

worlds : PACIFIC SCHOOL 


7 
J 
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I. The Law of Exact Observation— 
which requires of the scientific inves- 
tigator that he shall accurately ascer- 
tain and take into account all the 
essential facts in any region concern- 
ing which he is making inquiry— 
omitting nothing and adding noth- 
ing. This is essential in order that 
he may know just what the facts are. 
It is the gathering of the raw 
material, so to speak, of Science. 

Sir William Hamilton formulated 
three subordinate laws or rules, under 
this General Law, that must govern 
all scientific procedure in the obser- 
vation of facts: 


(1) The Law of Parcimony— 
accept nothing as a fact that is not 
a tdact: 

(2) The Law of Integrity—take 
in all the essential facts in the region 
under observation; 

(3) The Law of Harmony—let no 
inference be admitted that is not 
clearly and legitimately drawn from 
the facts. 

It will be readily seen, by the 


application of these subordinate rules. 


to the results of the Radical Criti- 
cism of the Bible, that it constantly 
and flagrantly violates every one of 
them. 


2. The Law of Correct Interpreta- 
tion—which requires of the scientific 
investigator that he shall critically 
analyze and examine, correctly 
arrange and classify, and rationally 
explain, all his observed facts. This 
is essential in order that he may 
know just what the facts mean, in 
themselves and in their relations to 
one another and to their causes. 
This is the scientific process by which 
the raw material of fact is made 
ready to be embodied in rational, 
Scientific System. 
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There are three subordinate laws 
or rules, under this General Law, 
that must govern all scientific pro- 
cedure in the interpretation of facts: 

(1) The Law of Critical Analysis 
—calling for judicial sifting of the 
facts, to bring out the essential and 
non-essential elements, the resem- 
blances and differences,—in order to 
prepare for the rational grouping 
and classification of the facts; ; 

(2) The Law of Classified Ar- 
rangement—calling for the gathering 
of the sifted elements and factors into 
natural groups or classes, or general- 
izations, by which the mind is ena- 
bled to grasp and handle them; 

(3) The Law of Rational Expla- 
nation—accounting for the existence 
of the groups or classes or generali- 
ties by referring them to the faculties 


or forces or real causes that explain 
them. 


As the investigator advances from 
the observation of facts to their inter- 
pretation he passes from the sphere 
of mere Empirical Science into the 
realm of Rational Science, in which 
physicists of the higher order find 
their chief interest. Mere Positive 
Science, as confined to bare facts, 
and physical facts at that, does 
not measure up to the elevation 
of True Science. The  Prinet- 
ple of Sufficient Reason here enters as 
the fundamental assumption, without 
which Real Science is impossible. 
Stated as the Law of Causation—Every 
event must have an appropriate and 
adequate cause—it is absolutely veri- 
fiable as a fundamental law of mind 
and of the universe. All True Sci- 
ence is made possible by it and pro- 
ceeds upon it. 

The Critical sifting of observed 
and verified facts and the general- 


; 
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ization from them may be all very 
well, but no general principle is in- 
ductively assured until the general- 
ization is pushed. back to some Real 
Cause that furnishes its rational ex- 
planation, or the 
existence. 


This holds in the realm of Phys- 
ical Nature, where Energy works. 
The fact, e. g., that seven or ten plan- 
ets move in elliptical orbits furnishes 
no scientific ground for an assured 
inductive conclusion that all planets 
do. It is only when it has been dis- 
covered and demonstrated that the 
two proximate causes or factors— 
gravitation and projectile force— 
that determine the movements of the 
planets must always result in an 
elliptical motion, that it is inductively 
established that all planets so move. 

The principle holds as well in the 
realm of Spirit where Mind is engaged 
in its higher enterprises. In the 
movements, and especially in the 
progress, history and 
civilization; in the ongoings of the 
moral government of the universe; in 
the progressive unfolding of God's 
religious revelation of Himself and 
His purpose of Redemption,—Mind, 
with its intelligent and purposive 
effort, Mind, human and Divine, is 
—by the Law of Causation, the fun- 
damental principle of all Science— 
the only rational explanation, as being 
the only Real cause, appropriate 
and adequate. 

Indeed, in all realms, the facts 
scientifically push the investigator 
back, beyond all proximate causes 
to the one Ultimate Cause, a Personal 
God everywhere immanent and tran- 
scendent. 

It thus becomes manifest that, if 
either Physical Science or Biblical 


reason for its 


of human 
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Science is to be really Sczentific, it 
must be built upon this bottom prin- 
ciple of all Science. Where either 
ignores it, or fails to give it the su- 
preme place, it discredits itself and 
destroys all grounds for claiming to 
be Science in the full and highest 
sense. The ‘‘ fortuitous concourse of 
atoms ’’, or the blind and purposeless 
‘‘evolution’’ of necessary ‘‘ resi- 
dent forces’’, is no explanation atall ~ 
for the accredited and sure facts of 
either Nature or the Bible. 


The products of the application of 
the Law of Correct Interpretation 
furnish the materials ready to be 
constructed into Scientific Systems. 

As the laws of such systematic 
construction have not been accurate- 
ly and adequately formulated, they 
have often and quite naturally been 
ignored by investigators. 


3: The Law of Scientific Construc- 
tion—by which the scientist is required 
to group all his observed and inter- 
preted facts and results into a com- 
pleted Science, i. e., into a rational 
system which shall so co-ordinate 
them all as to be self-consistent and 
to match the reality or natural sys- 
tem of which it is the complete scien- 
tific expression. 


There are three subordinate laws 
or rules under this General Law, that 
must govern all scientific procedure 
in shaping these scientific products 
into completed systems of Science: 


(1) The Law of Completeness— 
requiring that all the essential facts 
and conclusions pertaining to the 
reigon under investigation shall be 
embraced in the constructed system; 

(2) The Law of Coherency— 
requiring that the co-ordination of all 
these materials shall be self-consistent 
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and coherent, bringing out the nat- 
ural unity and consistency. 

(3) The Law of Agreement with 
the Reality—requiring that the com- 
pleted System be a Natural System, 
or one in which the collection of 
logically related principles and facts 
is so arranged or disposed as to ex- 
press the whole range or scheme of 
truth in some sphere or department 
of fact under investigation. 


While failure to conform to the 
first two General Laws named has 
been a prolific source of error, the 
great false systems of Science and 
Philosophy that have claimed to be 
‘“ scientific ’’ have arisen from ignor- 
ing or violating the Third Law. 
Sometimes the so-called systems 
have fallen short of completeness— 
giving only fragments instead of the 
whole; sometimes they have lacked 
coherency—the groupings being dis- 
jointed or self-contradictory ; almost 
uniformly they have ignored the 
natural system of which the scientific 
system should aim to be the exact 
expression, and substituted for it 
some shallow, artificial and mechani- 
cal scheme, the product of the unsci- 
entific fancy or speculation. 


Here comes to light an important 
general consideration. As_ the 
Principle of Sufficient Reason, or of 
Causation, is implied by the scientific 
investigation under the Law of Cor- 
rect Interpretation, so the matching 
of man’s Scientific Systems with 

God’s System is im- 


Man’s Sys- Plied in the applica- 
tems Match- tion of the Law of 
ing God’s Scientific Construc- 


tion to both God’s 
World and God’s Word. This point 
was unfolded and emphasized in an 
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address at the Boston Convention of 
the League in December, 1904, on 
‘The True Knowledge of the Bible, 
and the League’s Method of Promo- 
ting It’’, which was printed in vol- 
ume ii. of ‘‘ The Bible Student and 
Teacher’’, p. 84 (February, 1905). 
This is the true starting-point for the 
scientific inquirer. 


God’s World is one great complete 
whole—a comprehensive and consist- 
ent thought-system, embodying in its 
unity innumerable lesser co-ordinate 
and subordinate systems. As Arthur 
Balfour has justly said, the modern 
scientist studies it on the assumption 
that ‘‘ Every part of the universe is 
constructed on principles that will 
yield clear meaning to his search for 
unity, law and order’’. So long as 
man refused to recognize and act 
upon this postulate, and instead of 
seeking to interpret God’s system of 
realities tried to patch together his 
own, his so-called science failed to be 
true science at all. The Ptoluneric 
system failed to give a correct con- 
ception of astronomy, just because it 
was man-made and artificial instead 
of God-made and natural. The so- 
called knowledge it professed to give 
did not match the reality in God’s 
heavens, except perhaps in bits and 
patches. 

So God’s Word is likewise a great 
and complete whole—a comprehen- 
sive and consistent system of religious 
and redemptive thought, embracing, 
in its parts and natural divisions and 
separate books, many lesser co-ordin- 
ate and subordinate systems. The 
Biblical investigator who would reach 
genuine scientific results must carry 
with him to the investigation of God’s 
Word the scientific postulate that, 
‘‘ Every part of this Word is con- 
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structed on principles that will yield 
clear meaning to his search for unity, 
law and order’’. So long as superfi- 
cial inquirers treat it as merely a lot 
of raw materials for them to exercise 
their ingenuity upon by way of arti- 
ficial constructions and reconstruc- 
tions—just so long and so far will 
much of so-called Biblical ‘‘learning’’ 
deserve to be classed with the 
Ptolemaic cycles and epicycles and 
the vagaries of the alchemists. 


Accepting God’s Word at its face 
value, as God's Revelation unfolding 
fits Purpose of Redemption, there will 
be afforded abundant scope for the 
most exalted genius to use the scien- 
tific imagination in interpreting and 
setting forth what is embodied in it 
asa whole and in its parts and books. 
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Following the principles of the scien- 
tific method, the results of investiga- 
tion will be genuine Biblical Science. 


That the Physicists are often 
guilty of violating these Principles of 
the Inductive Method, and that the 
antagonisms of ‘‘Science’’ to the 
Bible largely arise in this way, is 
shown in the paper on another page, 
entitled ‘‘ Science versus Science’’. 

That the Radical Biblical Critics 
derive their whole working capital of 
Biblical ‘‘ discrepancies ’’ and ‘‘ con- 
tradictions’’ from a like failure to 
conform to the Principles of Induc- 
tion—which they profess to apply, 
but of any knowledge of which they 
constantly exhibit their innocence— 
will be shown in later issues of this 
magazine. 


* OK OK KK OK OX 


The Present Old Testament Problem in Germany 


ProFr. GEORGE H. SCHODDE, PH. D., CoLumsBus, OHIO. 


It is scarcely necessary to be a close 
observer of recent old Testament re- 
searches, particularly in Germany, to recog- 
nize the fact that we are at a crisis and 
turning-point in this department. A new 
departure in the trend and tendency of 
criticism in this field is undeniable. It is 
notable however that this change is not 
taking place in purely literary questions. 
The isagogical problems in reference to the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, to 
Deutero-Isaiah, to the age of Daniel, and 
the like, are all in statu quo, as far as crit- 
icism is concerned; their current solution 
passes almost as axiomatic truth in cir- 
cles that are critically inclined. In the 
university center of Germany there is not 
a man who maintains the position once 
defended with such determination by 
Hengstenberg and Keil; and a defence of 
the old views can be found only in the 
works of pastors in the ranks of the min- 


istry, such as Pastor Ed. Rupprecht, of 
Sousenhofen, who in his “Einleitung in 
das Alte Testament” (Introduction to the 
Old Testament), defends, though not al- 
ways with sufficient scholarship, all the: 
traditional views concerning the authen- 
ticity and integrity of the Old Testament 
books. In the New Testament we are- 
better provided with such conservative: 
defence of old truths, particularly in the: 
two massive volumes of Zahn, “Einlei- 
tung in das Neue Testament” (Introduc- 
tion to the New Testament), of which a 
new edition has just appeared. 

Nor are we toe look for the new adjust- 
ment of matters in the rearrangement of 
the sources as these have been analyzed 
by the new school. There is in critical 
circles practically no opposition to the 
documentary theory of the Pentateuch, 
nor to the chronological arrangement of 
the different parts of the Pentateuch in 
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the different stages of Israel’s history. 
That the Priest bodex, or the Levitical 
system in the Pentateuch, is the last ele- 
ment added, and is to be ascribed to the 
post-exilic period, is scarcely antagon- 
ized. Only one serious and decided at- 
tack has been made on this central literary 
and historical position of the advanced 
critics, and that is by Prof. Klostermann, 
of the University of Keil, in a series of 
Beitrage, or Contributions to the Penta- 
teuch, which appeared originally as sepa- 
rate essays in the Neue Kirchliche Zeits- 
chrift; one of the leading purposes of 
which is to demonstrate, that, not the 
post-exilic period, but rather the age of 
David and Solomon, offers the best histor- 
ical background for the development of 
the Levitical system of service and _ sacri- 
fice. Naturally, too, this means that, in 
detail, in problems of both a literary and 
a historical character, a perfect agree- 
ment has been attained. Thus, e. g., Cornill 
still insists that the Elihu discourses in 
the book of Job originally belong to this 
grand drama, although the majority of his 
fellow critics dissent with equal certainty. 


The central problem is rather this: 
What lessons do these sources, read- 
justed according to this literary criticism, 
teach concerning the origin, the sources, 
the character, and the development of the 
Old Testament religion? And it is here 
that the new school makes its influence felt. 
This has really been the main question 
around which all the Old Testament dis- 
cussion turned during the whole Well- 
hausen epoch. The character of this 
problem has not at all been changed, but 
the solution offered is undergoing a 
remarkable and even a _ fundamental, 
change. The Wellhausen scheme was in 
harmony with the traditional view of the 
Church in this respect, that it confined 
the factors and forces that were operative 
in the production of the religion of Israel 
to Israel itself only incidentally, and more 
in the manner ofa guest, accepting the in- 
fluence of extra-Israelitish agencies, not- 
ably that of Egypt, in the genesis and de- 
velopment of the Old Covenant faith and 
worship. Even when going as far as Stade 
did, in insisting that the worship of Jehov- 
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ah was introduced by Moses, but bor- 
rowed by him from the Kenites near Mt. 
Sinai; the acceptance of such an extran- 
eous source was more a matter of acci- 
dent, than with the purpose of showing 
a causal connection between the religious 
teachings and tenets of the Chosen People 
and those of other peoples with whom 
they were ethnologically related and haa 
close historical associations. The current 
theory finds in the Old Testament books 
themselves substantially the sole and only 
source for a knowledge of what Israel be- 
lieved and taught, but, naturally in these 
books, as passed upon as to time, origin, 
composition, reliability, etc., by the canons 
of higher criticism. While the Wellhausen 
school, to speak with one of its most con- 
sistent advocates, the late Dutch profes- 
sor Kuenen, denies that the Old Testa- 
ment religion is sui generis, in the sense 
that it is a divine revelation and the 
product of genius not operative elsewhere, 
and claims that this faith is one of the 
leading religions of the world; nothing 
less but also nothing more. 


It nevertheless recognizes as a fact, that 
Israel’s religious development is a pecul- 
iar national product, of a people that was 
as peculiarly endowed for religion, as 
were the Greeks for intellectual and phil- 
osophical thought and the Romans for 
administration and world-government. In 
addition the traditional criticism of our 
generation insists, that this religious de- 
velopment was purely along natural lines, 
—beginning with animism, followed by a 
nomad’s religion, then by the stage rep- 
resenting an agricultural people, followed 
by the prophetic era and culminating in 
the’ legal system generally known as 
Mosaism. Beginning then with the crud- 
est elements of religion, Israel accordingly 
developed in its national growth a relig- 
ion intrinsically superior and vastly in 
advance of any other nation, with sub- 
stance independent of external influence. 

Now all this is being changed, and a 
new school of Old Testament savants 
are pushing a claim for an altogether dif- 
ferent explanation of the Old Testament 
religious development, with a determina- 
tion that even the most persistent pro- 
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tagonist of the old school must recog- 
nize as entitled to a hearing. This is the 
so-called “Pan-Oriental” School, a name 
suggested by a leader of the new depart- 
ure, Professor Hugo Winckler, the Assyr- 
iologist of the University of Berlin; but 
also sometimes called “Babylonianism,” ‘from 
the fact that, as was especially seen in the 
Babel-Bibel controversy called forth by 
the Delitzsch lectures ‘in Berlin, a wide 
scope is credited to the old religious faith 
and rites of the Babylonians in the unfold- 
ing of Israel’s religious creed and life. 
This latter name, however, is used rather 
by the foes than by the friends of the 
new school. 


The origin and growth of this new ten- 
dency sprang from the fact that, in the 
researches made in thé cuneiform inscrip- 
tions of Babylonia and Assyria, data were 
discovered in overwhelming numbers show- 
ing that the theory of a singular develop- 
ment of a high type of religion in Israel, 
at a time when the surrounding peoples 
were yet in the darkness of a religious 
night or chaos, could not stand; and facts 
are stubborn things. It is now seen that 
the civilization, culture and religion of Is- 
rael, far from being the beginning of new 
and wholly unheard of things in Western 
Asia, was really preceded by a high state 
of civilization and an advanced religious 
condition throughout the Orient and es- 
pecially in Babylon. Not only has it been 
learned, that the Hammurabi legal code 
antedates the Mosaic by hundreds of years, 
but that very important elements in the 
Old Testament faith and worship have 
their parallels throughout Western Asia 
and reaching up many centuries before the 
times of the great religious teachers in 
Israel. Archeological, historical and liter- 
ary facts have accordingly forced upon the 
Old Testament students, the necessity of 
adjusting the contents and teachings of the 
Old Testament books to this new feature 
of the old Orient, that the pick and the 
spade of the excavators have laid before 
the scholars of Western Europe and 
America. Every such high religious idea 
as that of Monotheism is, according to the 
researches of a former member of the 
Wellhausen school, Dr. Baentsch of Jena, 
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not an outgrowth and the crown of the 
religious development in Israel, but, as a 
matter of doctrine and an ideal, is found 
throughout the religious creeds of the 
Semitic Orient outside of Israel. It ac- 
cordingly has become necessary to study 
the Old Testament no longer by itself, 
and as a single and sole factor in the his- 
tory of religion, but to bring its contents 
into the closest connection with the reli- 
gion, the civilization, the worship and the 
thought of the Orient in general, in which 
it constitutes no longer a single oasis, 
but of which it is an integral part and por- 
tion and with which it stands in direct 
and causal relation. 


As is natural under the circumstances, 
the defenders of the new interpretation of 
Tsrael’s religion make extravagant claims 
for their explanations, which in the course 
of time will naturally be reduced consid- 
erably. Just at present, these extravagant 
claims seem to be the chief cause of op- 
position to them. Substantially the claim 
put forth by Winckler, as also by his 
leading coadjutor, Adolf Jeremias, in his 
large volume, recently issued in its second 
edition, “Das Alte Testament im Lichte des 
alten Orient” (“The Old Testament in the 
Light of the Ancient Orient”), is this, 
that the religion of Babylonia, as also of 
the peoples dependent upon Babylonia for 
their religious creed, is astral and mytho- 
logical; and that the myths, fables, mythol- 
ogy and the like, which Babylonian reli- 
gious thought has developed from their 
observation of the phenomena of the 
heavens, the sun, moon, stars and their 
relations and movements, and which are 
all found described in the literary remains 
of these peoples, are, in changed form and 
shape, found also in the pages of the Old 
Testament and the system of faith there 
described. Such leading persons as Abra- 
ham, Joseph, Moses, David and others, are 
only Biblical adaptations and appropria- 
tions of characters and personages de- 
scribed in the mythological system of the 
Babylonians, and these again are but per- 
sonifications of activities and phenomena 
observed in the starry firmament. Doubt- 
less the most notable illustration of this 
tendency is to be found in the large 1,000 
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page volume of Professor Jansen, of Mar- 
burg, constituting the first volume of a 
series to be devoted to the interpretatiou 
of the great Assyrian Gilgamesh Epic, in 
which not only the Old Testament, to- 
gether with its leading personages, but 
also the New Testament teachings, includ- 
ing Christ himself, are interpreted as out- 
growths of the stories found in this old 
Epic, which in twelve hymns related the 
deeds, wanderings and sufferings of Gil- 
gamesh, the king of Erech, and his friend 
and coadjutor, Eaboni, who is regarded as 
the prototype of John the Baptist. Gilga- 
mesh is really the Xianthrus and Marduk 
deity, and he is primarily the hero of the 
deluge story; but Jansen sees in this Epic 
everywhere the beginnings of Old and 
New Testament narratives. 


It is equally natural that these wide 
claims are being promptly resisted by 
critics all along the line. In the Scienti- 
fic Supplement of the Munich “Allgem- 
eine Zeitung’, the best general literary 
journal in Germany, Prof. Otto Weber re- 
views Jansen’s work in detail, and ridi- 
cules the idea that for two thousand years 
Christianity had, without knowing it, been 
worshiping in the person of Jesus no per- 
son else than the old Babylonian hero 
Gilgamesh. Rather singularly, the conser- 
vative side is looking with more favor on 
the efforts of this new school, but doubt- 
less for the reason that it is thoroughly 
undermining the Wellhausen claim of a 
naturalistic development in the Old Tes- 
tament religion. Jeremias is himself as a 
rule conservative, but his unwillingness to 
find Biblical personages and facts at every 
step in the older religious liberators ot 
Babylonia, has called forth not only the 
criticism of his fellow conservative, Pro- 
fessor Koenig, in Bonn, but also a sharp 
reply from the critical Professor Nowack, 
of Strasburg, in the “Theologische Rund- 
schau,” the latter, however, being per- 
fectly willing to concede that the olde: 
school of critics will be compelled to re- 
adjust their conclusions to the undeniable 
facts brought forth by Assyriological re- 
search. Even so pronounced a conserva- 
tive as Professor Koeberle, of Rostock, in 
his new theological journal, “Die Theo- 
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logie der Gezenwort” (The Theology of the 
Present), recognizes the fact that, not- 
withstanding the extreme claims of the 
Pan-Oriental school, they are yet actuated 
by strongly religious motives, and have 
rather a constructive than a destructive 
end in view. Naturally, too, this conces- 
sion and favor could not be granted by 
those who hold to the Old Protestant doc- 
trine of inspiration; and Koeberle, in an- 
other part of his brochure, which is de- 
voted entirely to the discussion of the Old 
Testament problems of today, shows that 
conservative theology too in Germany re- 
cognizes fully the historical origin of the 
Old Testament, is the common religious. 
contain; but denies most decidedly that the 
divine factor and influence in the produc- 
tion of this religion, can be, according tu 
the fair rules of criticism, eliminated from 
the pages of these sacred books and what 
they teach. In general, conservative theo- 
logy acknowledges that a good deal of the 
historical; as also other material, in the 
Old Testament is the common religious 
data of the whole Orient; but that in 
Israel’s case these facts are filled, in their 
narration and interpretation, by the Spirit 
of Jehovah, so that they have retained 
their true religious import. Not a few of 
the Hammurabi laws and those of Moses 
have an outward similarity, as have the 
creation and deluge stories of the Baby- 


lonians with those of Israel; yet, if ever 


it was true that Si duo faciunt idem non 
est idem, it is true here. One of the per- 
manent results of the Babel-Bibel contro- 
versy was the recognition of this fact; 
and this is doubtless being confirmed by 
the vigorous discussion carried on in the 
case of the Pan-Oriental controversy. 


In one other respect there is a notable 
change beginning to be observed in Old 
Testament discussions, namely, that even 
in critical works the religious and practi- 
cal importance of the Old Testament 
faith, over against the purely literary and 
historical side of the problem, is being 
emphasized as has not been done for years. 
This is a noteworthy feature, e. g., in-the 
last work of that acute critic, the late 
Professor Stade, whose Theology of the 
Old Testament would seem to indicate that 
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critical theology is becoming conscious 
again that its mission is to serve the 
Church. That conservative theology is 
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doing a good deal of work in this direc- 
tion is simply demonstrated by the Review 
of Prof. Koeberle. 


The Mission and Opportunity of Lutheranism in the 


Present Religious Situation in This Country * 


Rev. DAvip H. BAusLin, D. D., PRESIDENT OF THE 
LUTHERAN GENERAL SYNOD 


That ye stand fast in one spirit, and with 
one soul striving for the faith of the Gos- 
pel.—Phil. 1. 27. 

Contend earnestly for the faith once for 
all delivered unto the Saints——Jude 3. 

Hold fast that which thou hast, that no 
man take thy crown.—Rev. iii. I. 
Fathers and Brethren of the 

Synod: 

When we come together to consult for 
the welfare of that portion of the King- 
dom of God which is especially committed 
to our charge, it is well for us to endeavor 
to gird up the loins of our minds to meet 
the duties, whether of battle or endurance, 
which may be before us. To this end I 
think that, in a time such as this, we might 
do well to consider some of the chief dif- 
ficulties which the Church is called to face, 
neither refusing to recognize the existing 
dangers, nor on the other hand exaggerat- 
ing them. It is better candidly and hon- 
estly to regard them with brave and hope- 
ful spirit, as men who are not going to be 
defeated by a craven terror of defeat. 
Every battle lost for Christ’s sake is a bat- 
tle won, even as Christ Himself crowned 
all the victories of all the ages by submit- 
ting to the ignominious defeat of the cross. 
But the conflicts of Christ’s witnesses are 
not all defeats, and always to expect de- 
feat is usually to be defeated. It becom- 
eth us in our day and place, as the serv- 
ants of the Lord, to fairly and faithfully 
measure the tasks and difficulties that con- 
front us. 

True it is, that the conflicts of the 
Church of today are not entirely new. The 
battle in which we as faithful witnesses 
are to participate has been ever since the 
Church was established, and yet the gates 
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of Hell have not triumphed. Millions may 
deny the faith, but the denial can not de- 
stroy the faith, so much as hasten their 
own destruction. Our faith in an age of 
unsettlement and conflict does not depend 
upon the authority of men. In that case 
we should to-day have cause for alarm as 
we are compelled to contemplate accretions 
of error, distorted and disproportionate 
conceptions of the truth, the bias of nar- 
now-mindedness, prejudice and _ supersti- 
tion, all of which tend continually to dis- 
figure and obscure the fundamental facts. 
Like the moss that has overgrown the fine, 
old columns of some dismantled castle, 
they need to be cleared away, that the 
truth in its simplicity, power and beauty 
may be revealed. 

If we are the teachers and confessors ot 
a religion which is capable of perversion, 
it is also capable of constant rejuvenation 
and of progressive comprehension. 

We shall, I hope, do ourselves a service, 
as well as the Church we love, if for 
awhile we stop amid the “confused noise” 
of the conflicts of our time in the great 
sphere of religion, survey the field where so 
many are running to and fro, and direct 
our attention to the really essential points 

*This able Address delivered as the opening Ser- 
mon at the meeting of the General Synod of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church at Sunbury, Pa., May 
22, 1907, by Dr. Bauslin, President of the Synod, we 
are printing in the August and September issues 
of ‘‘the Bible Student and Teacher’. In the pres- 
ent issue we give the opening portion, ‘‘The View 
of the Present Religious Situation”, than which 
we have nowhere seen a better statement. 

President Bauslin is a member of the Board of 
Directors of The American Bible League, having 
been recently elected to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of the lamented Professor EK. J. Wolf, of 
Gettysburg Theological Seminary. As President 
of the General Synod and head of the Wittenberg 
Theological Seminary, Springfield, Ohio, Dr. Baus- 
lin is able to speak authoritatively for the followers 
of Luther in America, probably the most staunchly 


and intelligently conservative of our Kyangelical 
Christians.—Fdztor. 
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which are threatened, though not, as I be- 
lieve, imperiled by the assault. Stormy 
years are ahead, say many who study the 
signs of the times, and see clearly that the 
Church is to witness an attack upon the 
fundamental Christian positions to which 
previous history furnishes no exact par- 
allel. 

The question is, Are we not now at one 
of the standing times? Wave we not come 
to a crucial time in the religious conflicts, 
when a more determined stand must be 
taken against disintegrating tendencies 
and destructive assaults upon our cherished 
faith? In an able address recently given, 
Mr. Robert E. Speer, able, spiritual and 
alert as to the religious movements of his 
time, said, “Against the great tendencies 
of the hour, we have got to take our 
stand,’—the tendencies to which he par- 
ticularly referred being, determined at- 
tacks upon the supernatural, the authority 
of the Scriptures, the attempt to substitute 
religious values for historical facts, and all 
the allied efforts of the destructive criti- 
cism. 

In view therefore of the seriousness of 
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the religious problems of our day, I ask 
you, my brethren, not only to fairly esti- 
mate the proportions of the dangers by 
which it is believed that the Christian 
religion is beset at this stage of the 
Church’s unceasing conflict with error and 
irreligion, but also to some candid consid- 
eration of this theme, as appropriate to 
this time and place,— 

“The Mission and Opportunity of Luth- 
eranism in the Present Religious Situation 
in this Country”. 

That mission and opportunity, as it 
seems to me, are indicated in the selection 
of texts I have chosen, as stability in unity, 
as earnestness of advocacy, and intelligent 
persistency. It is our mission and oppor- 
tunity, amid the currents and counter-cur- 
rents of religious belief and disbelief, to 
“stand fast in one spirit, with one sou1 
striving for the faith of the Gospel;” to 
“contend earnestly for the faith once for all 
delivered unto the saints; and with the 
true and sane conservatism that has 
marked our history, “to hold fast that 
which thou hast that no man take thy 
crown”. 


1. The Present Religious Situation in This Country 


What now, let us inquire, is the religious 
situation in our country? 


1. As Influenced by the Spirit of the 
Age in General. 


The present condition of the Church is 
affected and determined, of course, largely 
by the present age. It is true indeed that 
the Church possesses, besides her own pe- 
culiar province, her own laws of develop- 
ment, and consequently her own history. 
These she shares with no other society, 
by whatever name it may be distinguished. 
True, she treads her own path through the 
world’s history, but she does not advance 
in entire independence of the age-spirit. 
The present religious situation, accord- 
ingly, in its sources, is first of all, a re- 
flection of the age through which we are 
passing; a spirit which, as appealing to all 
sorts and conditions of men, has somehow 
become exceedingly popular in wide cir- 
cles. 


AN AGE OF UNCERTAIN AND CONFUSED 
THINKING—Our times have been marked 
by much tangled conflict of opinion, un- 
settlement of men’s judgments upon a wide 
variety of subjects, and with attendant un- 
certainty and confusion of thought upon 
the greatest of all themes. Every domain 
has been invaded by revolutionary doc~ 
trines, beliefs and misbeliefs and particul- 
arly with regard to the verities and claims 
of true religion. There is indeed scarcely 
any doctrine of religion whose reconstruc- 
tion is not contended for with all the 
power of intellectual effort. This mental 
temper of the age has had much to do 
with fostering a bogus and heretical Gospel, 
with the revamping of old, vanquished 
heresies, with a visible lowering of Chris- 
tain standards, a certain vagueness in lite 
and doctrine together with a certain un- 
desirable disingenuousness in the indivi- 
dual. We stand face to face, not only with 
avowed indifference to religion, but with 
ay 
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evils no less grave in consequence of the 
concessions of professed Christians, and 
indeed of entire communions, to the dom- 
inant spirit of the times and the reiterated 
efforts to meet the assaults of skepticism 
by surprising compromises. 


Certain I am of this, that the intelligent 
thought of this age is occupied with Chris- 
tianity as no other age was ever occupied 
with it. But by this I mean, of course, 
not the superficial thought indicated in 
much of the current magazine and news- 
paper discussion of Christian themes, but 
thought in its best sense, the considerate, 
veracious, earnest thought of the best 
minds of all civilized peoples. That is un- 
doubtedly true at this hour. But in view 
of citations and declarations, that might be 
adduced, it would be difficult to overstate 
the seriousness of the crisis that is upon 
us. The questions involved in present 
controversies go down to the roots of the 
Christian system, and beside them other 
cotemporary issues are _ inconsiderable. 
Certainly there must be some ground be- 
tween a bald literalism and a wild and un- 
controlled liberalism; in other words, be- 
tween a legitimate interpretation and a sort 
of interpretation which it is quite impos- 
sible for the unsophisticated mind to dis- 
tinguish from blank denial. 


It has been alleged many times that the 
Gospel in our day is menaced more from 
within than from without; that the danger 
to be dreaded is not so much a successful 
propaganda of avowed and hostile unbe- 
lief, as a tacit abandonment of historical 
evangelical positions by Christians them- 
selves; that among some bodies of Chris- 
tians, whose orthodoxy and stability of 
character have heretofore commanded re- 
spectful admiration, there is now an omin- 
ous timidity in asserting the doctrines to 
which they are committed by their denom- 
inational standards; that in some churches 
a free-handling of the Scriptures which 
but a few years ago would have been re- 
garded as almost sacrilegious is now al- 
lowed to pass without rebuke and almost 
without notice; that for this cause the 
popular belief concerning the Bible has be- 
come much unsettled, and that Christianity 
itself, or at least what has passed current 
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as Christianity with many people, has been 
slipping away from the professed follow- 
ers of the Lord. There are those who 
feel that very much of the religious 
thought in our country, as indicated in 
much of the cotemporary theological dis- 
cussion, is drifting, as Thomas DeQuincey 
would have said, down to the Botany Bay 
of the universe—such are the admissions 
or accusations heard from every side. 
Much of the alarm is no doubt groundless, 
but there is enough, in all seriousness, to 
demand our prayerful and earnest atten- 
tion: when, for example, institutions once 
strong citadels of faith have become for- 
tresses of the enemy, and when many in 
places of influence are showing a fondness 
for changing the premises of the Christian 
religion with the varying impulses and hy- 
potheses of astute professors at home and 
abroad. All this will be manifest from a 
fuller induction of the facts. 


In one prominent Church, an influential 
leader speaks of “ominous tokens of a pos- 
sible disruption”.. In the alleged interest 
of religion another declares that the time 
has come to frankly disavow the old-time 
distinction between the Church and the 
world, and set up a theistic society into 
which “all people that on earth do dwell” 
may come with no questions asked save 
this, “Do you love goodness?” That 
would no doubt mean the elimination from 
religion of a somewhat troublesome dual- 
ism, and we should no longer have to con- 
template the scandal of bad men in the 
Church and good men out of it. But for 
one, I can not help fearing that this sort 
of comprehension would be secured at too 
great a cost, and would mean the dropping 
out from human life of certain well-ap- 
proved factors, the presence of which in 
the Church has helped us on to where and 
what we are. A cosmopolitan religion that 
is simply theistic is much too general to be 
practicable and useful. It is too hazy and 
nebulous to have any message for man- 
kind. It always at last comes to this, a 
religion founded upon God’s specific reve- 
ation of Himself, or a pure rationalism 
by which truth is attained in religion as it 
is in physics or any other realm of knowl- 
edge—these are the antitheses. 
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UNWARRANTED CLAIMS FOR “EVOLUTION”. 
—In our day three things occupy all ser- 
ious minds: political science which is sim- 
ply the divine law of well being; natural 
science, which includes the recorded ob- 
servations of the laws of God in the phy- 
sical world; and religious science or theo- 
logy, which is the study of God and man 
in their several natures and in their recip- 
rocal relations. 


Now the world has most unreasonably 
expected the Church to be always ready 
to reconcile the alleged facts and theories 
of science with the recorded facts of rey- 
elation, whether or not the facts alleged 
or the theories founded thereupon have 
been sufficiently verified. In recent years 
much of the current theology has been 
sadly warped by an attempt to twist it into 
harmony with one of these scientific hy- 
potheses, viz., that of evolution. Hence 
miracles and the supernatural now have 
little value. But this attempt ought to be 
held in abeyance until a fresh supply of 
scientific certainties appears. Undoubtedly 
the old theology no longer reigns in cer- 
tain quarters, but certainly no better fate 
awaits those who aim at reconstruction 
according to a science which is largely 
hypothetical. Finding themselves short of 
material in this region, let us hope that 
some alleged theologians of the advanced 
order may at least be induced once more 
to betake themselves to the Bible. 

But in the meantime efforts are being 
made to place Christianity in the category 
of mere evolution, and thus to deprive 
the teaching of our Lord of its unique 
and transcendent value. It is now affirmed 
that this law holds good in both the nat- 
ural and spiritual worlds; that the physi- 
cal evolution of nature up to man is being 
followed by a spiritual evolution of man 
up to God; that the idea of life presented 
by Mahomet, by Buddha, by Plato, Mar- 
cus Aurelius and Goethe must be made to 
coalesce with the idea of life presented by 
Christ; that the test of Christianity as a 
universal religion lies in its power, not of 
and supplanting these other 
religions, but of being assimilated by 
them; that this process of assimilation is 
not to be brought about by preaching the 


dominating 


distinctive doctrines of our holy religion, 
such as the incarnation, the resurrection 
and ascension of the Lord, as facts upon 
which the whole of God’s revelation to 
man depends, but by preaching the “Spirit 
of Christ”, by inculcating the “mind of 
Christ”, by adjusting the Gospel to the 
alleged better spirit of our age. 

In the application of this principle one 
has even gone so far as to declare that he 
has discovered proof of our Lord’s lack 
of originality. Another finds the Golden 
Rule in Plato; others having found it in 
Confucius and Tobit and Socrates, in 
Hillel, Philo and Seneca! Regardless 
such teachers are of the fact, that Jesus 
republished this rule of life in its positive 
form, thus making the old truth new be- 
cause it was endowed with His own power 
and authority; and the other fact, that the 
golden rule is forever associated with the 
name of Christ, not because He alone 
uttered it, but because He alone enabled 
men even to wish to live it. He is original 
as the source of that recreative energy 
from which has emanated all the trans- 
formed life which has so marvelously 
differentiated our religion from Paganism, 
and to which may be traced practically 
all the recuperative, benevolent and pro- 
gressive influences of our entire era. 

AN Ace oF ReEvIveD PANTHEISM.—SoO 
much insistance has been placed upon the 
“Immanence of God” as to bring us dan- 
gerously near the borderland of bald pan- 
theism, and to make it easy for “uneasy 
and unstable souls” to espouse all sorts 
of pantheistic vagaries, like mysticism, 
“theosophy”, “Christian science”, “the new 
thought”, and other kindred emotional 
cults. There are indeed distinct indica- 
tions, in much of the religious teaching 
now having wide currency, of the confus- 
ion which enveloped antiquity and which 
befogs the heathen world. A Chicago 
paper, commenting recently on some pulpit 
utterances, said that the world was not tired 
of the religion of Jesus Christ, but that it 
was tired of ‘man-made religions’, and of 
preachers who profess to teach the Chris- 
tian religion but who really teach some so- 
called ethical hodge-podge, which is as 
much Buddhism as Christianity, and as 
much pantheism as it is either. 
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I refer to this because it shows that 
even the men of the secular press are 
‘somewhat awakened to the disastrous drift 
of things. It means that they are not de- 
ceived by plausible terms; that they know 
pantheism even when it comes wearing the 
veil of “divine immanence”’; and_ that 
when religion is declared to have changed 
all its premises they know that it is in 
danger of settling down on the old heathen 
foundations. They seem to know what it 
means when the Bible is classed with other 
sacred books, and when it is declared, to 
use Dr. Lyman Abbott’s phrase, that the 
natural is supernatural and the super- 
natural is natural. They seem to be aware 
that the end of all this, if logically fol- 
lowed out, will be a religion of nature 
instead of a religion of revelation, a mere- 
ly “man-made religion”, with a jostling, 
screaming crowd of divinities up and down 
the whole realm of creation. They seem 
to be aware that much of the blunt asser- 
tion and assumption, now current in books 
and magazines, in newspapers and in some 
pulpits, is only a declaration of apostasy 
from the fundamentals of Christianity. 


2. As Shown by the Denial of the Funda- 
mental Doctrines of Christianity. 


Particularly with regard to two primary 
doctrines is the new teaching much astray. 
They pertain to the Person of Christ and 
the Sacred Scriptures. 


THE DENIAL OF THE INCARNATION.— 
The Incarnation stands alone in history. 
It is not only God’s own gracious answer 
to the hopes and yearnings of his erring 
children here on earth, but God’s own 
eternal truth which far excels the fairest 
dreams of goodness men have ever 
dreamed; God’s own transcendant gift of 
life eternal far exceeding all that we 
could even ask or think. 

Every conceivable perversion of this doc- 
trine of the incarnation of the Son of God 
was debated in the early history of the 
Church, with such ability and ingenuity on 
the part of heresy that nothing was over- 
looked, and the final settlement of the 
Catholic faith at Chalcedon, in A. D. 451, 
settled some things. If the men who then 
framed the orthodox interpretation of the 
Incarnation with such reverent caution 
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overlooked something connected with it, 
they certainly did not overlook the false 
doctrine of a spurious philosophy involved 
in the idea of a true incarnation of the Son 
of God without a supernatural conception 
and a virgin mother. From that early 
age Christ’s pre-existence as the eternal 
Logos, and His birth of a virgin, through 
the power of the Holy Ghost, has been 
most assuredly confessed and taught by all 
people who have constituted much of a 
factor in the world’s redemption. 


But our Lord did much more thai 
reveal the self-sacrificing love of God to 


mankind. He died in our stead. He is 
the propitiation for our sins. We are 
reconciled to God through him. ‘“Expia- 


tion”, “substitution”, “vicariousness”’, and 
“ransom’,—all these are words used in the 
entire history of the Church in attempts 
to explain the chief object of Christ’s mis- 
sion on earth. His death is not that simply 
of a martyr, but is the objective ground 
on which the sins of mankind are remit- 
ted and inward spiritual renewal made 
possible. 

Our Lord’s doctrine was no speculation. 
It was forceful and convincing, and became 
real to others because it was so terribly 
real to Himself. He was always positive 
about His own commission as the real 
Redeemer of men. He taught without any 
sort of ambiguity that He was “the way” 
to God; that the flesh which He should 
give for the life of the world was to be the 
world’s bread. He preached His cross as 
a divine necessity, and that His death was 
to be the foundation of a new kingdom 
and of future theologies. It is upon this 
kind of a basis of truth that the Church 
must be kept, as the teacher of the truth 
and the administrator of the means of 
grace. 


“THE ALLEGED NEW JESUS”’.—But our 
times have witnessed a_ strange de- 
clension from these lofty conceptions. 
There is a widespread theology, claim- 
ing to be advanced, which makes 
the claim of having practically re- 
discovered the genuine historical Jesus, and 
of having reasserted in our day the real 
gospel. It claims that the Church has for 
nearly two thousand years forgotten what 
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the Lord originally taught and proposed; 
that from the beginning of the Apostolic 
Age to the present time, the Christian 
Church has had one long line of misun- 
derstandings and blunders; that the real 
message and nature of Jesus are now only 
being discovered. The teachers of the 
new view have the effrontery and irrev- 
erence to claim that they have given to the 
world a “new Jesus”, and along with him 
a new religion which will usher in the real 
Christian era in the long history of the 
evolution of religions. Our divine Lord 
and Saviour is now presented as a “great 
religious genius”, who out of his own con- 
sciousness evolved ethical ideals that stand 
vastly higher than those of his own day. 
He is a model and example to the world, 
furnishing us with incentives and impulses 
to the higher life. Jesus is the greatest of 
all, not because He came down from hea- 
ven, or because He was the Son of God, 
in any stich sense as the Church has held 
and confessed, but because He was the 
greatest in religion, as other men have 
been greatest in war or government, or 
philosophy or poetry. His teaching repres- 
ented the highest point reached by the 
human race at his time, in its upward pro- 
gress along religious lines. We hear much 
about the mind of the Master and the 
teaching of Jesus. He is emphasized as 
an interpreter, instead of an interpreter 
and mediator. There is a widely preva- 
lent theory that Jesus can be explained by 
the same principles used to explain other 
religious leaders; that like them He is a 
great interpreter of new truths about the 
unchanging spiritual world and the soul 
of man. 


The endeavor is thus made to reduce 
the difference between Jesus and other 
teachers to one of mere degree and not of 
kind, to compass the fact of Christ within 
the lines of naturalistic development. 

That God was in Christ is unmistakable 
in apostolic teaching, and accordingly just 
now Paul is in serious dispute with the 
modern reconstructionists of primitive 
Christianity: his theory of atonement, and 
all that it presupposes and implies as to 
the subjects of sin, the person and work 
of the Redeemer, are regarded as having 


been added by the Apostle, and he is al- 
leged thereby to have perverted the ori- 
ginal teaching of the Lord. 


2. DENIAL OF THE DIVINE ORIGIN OF THE 
SCRIPTURE.—Then too, a strange and dan- 
gerous delusion has gained wide accep- 
tance in many of the Churches of Protes- 
tantism. It is asserted with confidence, by 
even some who sit in Moses’ seat, that a 
man may keep intact his faith in Chris- 
tianity, while losing confidence in the lit- 
erary documents in which the facts are 
stated. Men are urged to believe in the 
Lord from heaven, while disbelieving al- 
most everything which he is reported to 
have said, or which is said about him in 
the Bible. The record is invalidated while 
the content is retained. 


This, my brethren, is the conclusion re- 
garding the present religious situation in 
this country. The rationalism of the 18th 
century, confident and brilliant as it was, 
is surpassed for depth and strength and 
breadth of application by the negative 
thinking of our day. There is no use in 
shutting our eyes to the fact that a serious 
movement is on foot to formulate a non- 
miraculous Christianity. A supernatural 
Christianity means a Christianity that pos- 
tulates God as related to the world and to 
religion in a certain manner. Here we 
battle against atheism, agnosticism, panthe- 
ism and evolutionistic naturalism in all 
its forms. Our religion, rightly appre- 
hended, claims that that: which is above 
nature is present in the world both as to 
power and essence, preserving and govern- 
ing all things and calling all men unto 
God in a particular way. The Supernat- 
ural Being reveals himself in the Christian 
religion in a way different from that in 
any other religion. He brings a special 
revelation in Christianity to men for their 
salvation; so that we have an absolutely 
miraculous element in it, involving great — 
truths, such as, the incarnation of the Son 
of God; the supernatural life of word and 
deed of Jesus Christ, crowned after His 
death by His resurrection and ascension; 
and, finally, the act of supernatural power, — 
in the sinful heart, working through the 
means of grace, regenerating it and ‘ 
newing it into the image of Christ, 
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THE INEVITABLE TREND OF THE ANTI- 
SUPERNATURALIST PROPAGANDA.—But it has 
now become the fashion to ignore what- 
ever is supernatural and reduce Christian- 
ity to a bald product of man’s intellect, an 
ethical evolution in which the supernatural 
has no essential part. This Sadducean 
propaganda of rationalizing indicated its 
goal in the late Dean Stanley’s famous 
question—“whether Unitarianism may not 
be described as Christianity freed from its 
absurdities”. Its present leaders are yet 
even more revolutionary. 


It is this opposition to the supernatural 
which is at the bottom of the radical criti- 
cism of the Old Testament. It proceeds 
upon the assumption that any unique in- 
spiration of the Bible is, as many of its 
advocates arrogantly declare, “contrary to 
the consensus of sound scholarship”, and 
as involving an extraordinary operation of 
the divine power. Its proposition is this, 
that nothing in the records of the past 
which attributes an event to a supernat- 
ural agency, or which contains supernat- 
ural elements, can be accepted as_histori- 
cal. Of course this rules out much that is 
in the Old Testament, and will assuredly 
rule out much of the New Testament 
when its work is all in. It deals with hy- 
potheses that involve desperate expedients 
and astonishing explanations; such for ex- 
ample as these—that the tables of the cov- 
enant were probably meteoric stones; that 
the ark was the chest to hold this fetish 
of Israel; and this of a New England 
preacher, who, speaking in all seriousness, 
declared that the feeding of the five thou- 
sand was no miracle at all, that Christ 
only set an example of unselfishness when 
he offered to divide his frugal store with 
the multitude, and, touched by his offer, 
the people brought forth their lunch bas- 
kets that they were selfishly concealing and 
made a common stock for a basket picnic! 
It is a process that would reduce the Bible 
to such a ragged, tattered and torn condi- 
tion that even some of the critics hesitate 
to follow their own logic to its conclu- 
sions, and are hence left in the air. 


THE FALSE CLAIMS OF THE “SCHOLARS” 
“POLITE” BUT DEADLY.—Now the _ propa- 
gandists of this anti-supernaturalism are 
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polite. They claim to be “scientific”. They 
pose as “cultured”. They assure us that 
they take delight in the spiritual life. But 
the end of the crusade, my brethren, must 
be death to all that is vital in religion. 
In preaching it ends in a cold code of 
ethics, with a vague admixture of senti- 
mentalism and much of philanthropic talk 
about brotherhood. In education it turns 
colleges and universities into schools of 
infidelity or refrigerators of religious in- 
difference. In theology it makes man the 
centre and ultimate achievement of all 
being. Instead of falling downward, he 
is moving upward. In religion this ration- 
alistic atmosphere engenders no heat; no 
vision is obtained and no transfiguration 
can take place. If this desupernaturalized 
religion is true, then the best thing to do 
in the interest of economy would be to 
close the doors of all the churches. The 
New Gospel opens an easier road and a 
short cut to salvation and perfection. It 
presents a royal road to heaven, broad and 
beautiful, and not straight and narrow. 
We are hearing much about faith being 
made to carry too heavy a burden: that 
it must unload; that if it will throw over- 
board one part it can “cheerfully bear the 
other part”. There are men in the pulpit 
who devote much of their homiletic skill 
to the work of throwing things overboard. 
They are bent on saving the ship by the 
process known in admiralty law as “jetti- 
soning the cargo”. A ship’s crew jettisons 
the cargo when it throws overboard so 
much of it as may be necessary to lighten 
the craft and thereby save it from foun- 
dering. But those sailors who, under the 
stress of a panic, cast away the most val- 
uable portion of the ship’s contents; who 
cast overboard the chart, log-book and 
compass, instead of the ballast; though 
they may be acquitted of an evil con- 
science, can not be rightly credited with 
It is futile 
to think of commending the faith by even 
whittling down the proportion of the mir- 


either coolness or discretion. 


You may explain the manna as 
a freak of nature; you may say that Euty- 
chus was only stunned by his fall from the 
attic window. But if you have left out 
the virgin birth, the resurrection and the 


aculous. 
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ascension, what have you gained? Grant- 
ing that some deny the faith, conceding 
that the Church is buffeted by adverse 
winds, the proposal to jettison those ar- 
ticles of the Church’s faith which tell of 
the supernatural is not likely to help mat- 
ters. If the Church’s hold on life in our 
generation can be maintained only by let- 
ting go those great affirmations which 
have given it its life and its victories, then 
in all seriousness, may men not ask, Is 
the Church worth saving? 

THE PRESENT SITUATION OF THE UTMOS1 
GRAVITY.—Thus, my brethren, there is 
much in thé present religious situation in 
our country that is indicative of unsettle- 
ment, uncertainty and unrest. They are 
neither new nor unusual conditions, only 
they press upon us in the problems of our 
own day. Not old foes with new faces, 
but with their old faces and, judged aright, 
deserving to have the old names of earlier 
times attached, are many of the heresies 
of the day. But the sentiments and views, 
I have thus attempted to outline, are to- 
day extensively prevalent all over our 
land, and are even seated in the heavenly 
places of the Chrch of God; though they 
are not of God, nor can they be said to 
be for God except in a merely subsidiary 
sense. As in the days of the fickle Gala- 
tians, many men are quickly moved to the 
advocacy of another gospel. They are not 
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averse to the espousal of such as is no 
gospel at all; even in some cases they 
show a willingness to take up with the 
gospel of what a bright Englishman calls 
“the six-penny rationalism of the railway 
book-stall, the belated materialism which 
makes vice and virtue to be natural prod- 
ucts like vitriol and sugar;’— and what 
another, referring to the recent theologi- 
cal aberrations of the Rev. Reginald 
Campbell, has called a “Pinchbeck Panthe- 
ism”, and the “second-hand heterodoxies 
of the Holborn viaduct’; a gospel that 
is nine parts made up of platitudes, and 
of which the remaining tenth is fallacy. 
It involves a tacit rejection of the Chris- 
tian religion as a revelation of specific 
truth from God himself. It substitutes 
for the real gospel nothing better than a 
mere subjective theory, which every man 
can make or unmake at his own discre- 
tion. 

The real question in the final analysis is 
this—whether we have a religion of rev- 
elation which conveys to us the mind of 
God, or a merely human scheme that goes 
no further than the mind of man. In 
spite of all the pedantic twists and turns 
in the controversies of the day, the divid- 
ing line has become more and more ob- 
vious and is now plain enough to be seen 
even by unsophisticated men. 

(To be Concluded in September.) 
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Often a young collegian esteems it virtue 
to screen by falsehood a classmate from 
punisment. Measured by the moral stand- 
ard he adopts he is justified and applauded. 
Sparta rewarded successful theft as dicip- 
line for military duty. Because plausible 
in falsehood a Turk recommends his son 
for employment. Tyrians considered it 
supreme piety to sacrifice their children to 
their gods. Budhists seek Nirvana by 
submissive suffering, and Brahminists 
merit by agonizing torture. In veneration 
for parents the agnostic Confucius centered 


religion. Imperial Rome killed Christian 
martyrs as rebels against her sovereignty. 
Mohammed slew or enslaved all who did 
not receive him as the prophet of God. 
The Medieval Church deemed it duty to 
burn, behead and strangle heretics lest 
they should poison souls, and human agony 
was made a festival for kings, priests and 
people. In defence of the faith pious popes 
commissioned armies to desolate and fanat- 
ics to assassinate. Duelling at this hour 
has imperial sanction which thus legalizes 
murder. Not a crime condemned by the 
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Decalogue which has not been practiced as 
a virtue! The majority of mankind call 
idolatry religion. Our world is a moral 
chaos. Humanity in itself has never fur- 
nished a standard of right. Its greatest 
teachers have been conflicting and confus- 
ing guides. While all times and regions 
show lingering traces of law and con- 
science, yet such is the force of appetite, 
passion and interest that men will satisfy 
their lusts and fill their pockets regardless 
of right; until the moral sense has been 
well compared to a mirror shattered into 
a thousand fragments each giving back 
an imperfect light and all together making 
an elusive glitter. For this reason we 
should study the authoritative standard of 
the inspired Scriptures. Let us then look 
beyond the code of our college, our club, 
our profession, our neighborhood, our 
country, our race, and inquire, what is duty 
by the Revelation of the Almighty. 

We propose to measure humanity, its 
condition, duties and destiny, not by the 
standard of man, but by the Word of God. 

(1) Weare placed by our Bibles in the 
blaze of the infinite and insufferable holi- 
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ness of the Omnipresent, Omniscient and 
Omnipotent, who is the Personal Sovereign 
of all. 

(2) We are commanded by our Creator 
toa true, perpetual, faithful, loyal and 
loving obedience to Him as the supreme 
end of our existence. 

(3) We are confronted in Jesus with 
his incarnated holiness as Jehovah, accom- 
modated to our mortal vision, while pre- 
serving its immaculate purity. 

(4) We are challenged by the Holy 
Ghost within us, drawing us ever from sin 
to holiness. 

(5) We have revealed to us a Judgment 
where our lives will be scrutinized by 
Omniscient Justice, with awards of eternal 
life and death. 

(6) Weare informed that an existence 
in time should be an education for eternity 
in Heaven, with saints and angels, in the 
presence and image of our Divine Savior, 
and where sin is impossible and holiness 
universal. 

With such demands we may well inquire 
how Scripture represents our humanity in 
its efforts to meet its obligations. 


i. Man’s Helpless Condition in Sin 


Our witness will be Paul! Other Apos- 
tles were called by Christ on earth. He 
whom we now consult was summoned by 
Jesus from His glory. The dazzle of a 
noon sun did not equal the splendor of the 
spiritual illumination. Our Savior on no 
vain errand descended from His throne to 
His footstool. In His own voice, in His 
own words, in His own authority, He com- 
missioned Paul to preach— ‘‘ Remission”. 
In the Epistle to the Romans he fulfilled 
his vocation by painting humanity. Ter- 
rific his colors! Men, he styles ‘‘fools’; 
“thankless”; ‘‘vain in their reasonings’; 
by image-worship corrupters of the glory 
of God; abandoned to ‘‘vile affections” ; 
transgressors in every hideous and loath- 
some form of possible wickedness. 

Fettered in the golden palace of Nero, 
Paul afterwards knew that every sin 
so vividly depicted in his Epistle was 
committed within the walls of his own 
imperial prison. The lives of the tyrant 
and his satellites are more shocking than 
pagan vice and crime in the words of in- 
spired genius. Historic fact is darker than 
Bible picture. 


And fearful the doom of the nations who 
colored the portrait! Babylon, Nineveh, 
Egypt, Greece, Rome! What energies! 
What battles! What conquests! What 
genius in art and literature and philos- 
ophy! What tombs and temples and 
obelisks and libraries and pyramids! 
These nations, to feed themselves, subdued 
the world. Mankind was the slave of their 
lusts. They gorged themselves with the 
fruits of their own ungodliness. All per- 
ished in their mad, suicidal iniquities. 
Desolate ruins are witnesses of their cor- 
rupting idolatries. Blacker and bloodier 
the story of each than the hues of Paul. 


And even more impressive and instruc- 
tive than his picture of our race is his por- 
trait of himself in battle with himself. ‘‘To 
will is present with me, but to perform that 
which is good I find not. For the good 
that I would I do not, but the evil that I 
would not, that I do.” Our soul-master 
is the Will. By it are dominated our 
thoughts, our feelings, our volitions. Its 
ultimate decision determines right and 
wrong. One resolye may stamp character 
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forever. Eternal destinies are suspended 
on volition. Paul shows that the will is 
bound to evil, and, in itself, incapable of 
good. Man is fettered to self and time. 
He is powerless to actualize his own sense 
and wish of right. He is painted by Paul 
as a moral paralytic. Nay! the Apostle 
compares him to a criminal fettered to a 
putrescent corpse, and in peril from its 
contaminating poison ! 


In its natural acts our will is free. AsI 


ti. Remission and Deliverance 


To translate a soul from its spiritual 
slavery to its Christian liberty is the prob- 
lem of salvation. 


In revealing the mystery Paul takes us 
back to the predestination of eternity. 
Our universe was created for a purpose 
sublimer than itself. Scripture peoples it 
with angelic hosts. Holy and happy 
immortals adore their Maker in eternal 
song. Jehovah they glorify in grateful 
and glowing love. But beyond jubilations 
of Creation are anthems of Redemption. 
In ecstasies of praise, harp and voice in 
Heaven celebrate Incarnate Godhead. All 
the past of the universe converges to the 
cross, and all its future radiates from the 
cross which is the center of time eternity 
and the new moral measure of all moral 
intelligence. 


After the Fall a promise and a prophecy 
came to Adam, of defeat and triumph. 
Cain offered his fruits, expressing grati- 
tude, not guilt. They were rejected. The 
mad apostate rushed on to murder. 
Sprinkled with sacrificial blood, the altar 
of Abel witnessed and confessed the sin of 
man and the sovereignty of God. By 
voice or flame his offering was approved, 
with a divine testimony of his remission. 
Strong in faith to build his ark, having 
floated over the corpses of a perished world, 
Noah in blood cancels guilt and voices 
thanksgiving; and in His cloud the bow of 
Jehovah announces acceptance and seals 
covenant. Everywhere over Palestine, as 
they wandered with their flocks and herds 
and tents, Abraham and Isaac and Jacob 
approached for mercy by sacrifice the 
Awful Presence. The Passover of Moses 
was a witness in blood; on the Mount of 
the Law blood sealed the Covenant of 
Jehovah with His people, before His ser- 
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choose, I rise, I walk, I sit, I eat, I talk, 
and use my bodily and mental organs and 
faculties. But confront me with the holi- 
ness of God and Heaven, and in such a sun- 
blaze I am a blind paralytic. While free 
in my ordinary acts, I am enslaved to my 
carnal self. Only a being wholly good is 
wholly free, while every being wholly bad, 
is wholly bound. Between these moral 
extremes moral freedom is proportionate 
to moral condition. 


through the Cross by Faith 


vant was permitted to enter the crowning 
glory. On the entrance-altar, in the Court 
on the mercy-seat in the Holy of Holies; 
in morning and evening offerings; in the 
annual festivals; for personal remission and 
for national forgiveness—there was always 
the blood of atoning sacrifice. Down 
through the centuries of the Tabernacle, 
Israel approached Jehovah by blood. 
Solomon by rivers of blood dedicated Lis 
Temple. On the Cross the Divine Messiah 
in his human blood finished all and fulfilled 
the types and promises and prophecies of 
the age from Adam to Himself. 


Sacrifice ordained by the Law was com- 
pleted under the Gospel. Atonements of 
Moses were terminated and glorified in the 
Cross of Christ. Old Testament and New 
were cemented into one system by the 
blood of Incarnate Godhead. Nor was 
animal sacrifice a caprice or a cruelty. It 
preached for ages to the eye. Hach altar 
was a visible Gospel of the Cross. A dying 
lamb prefigured an atoning Christ. All 
past generations were thus educated for 
infinite sacrifice of Calvary. 

While Prophets and Apostles witness — 
remission through atonement, we behold 
set forth in the epistle to the Hebrews pre- 
eminently the object of the faith, which is 
salvation. Christ there is the visible image 
and glory of His Father: the Maker of 
Worlds; the Lord of worshipping angels; 


called God. He spread heaven and 
founded earth, and is the changeless 
Everlasting. Also He is our Brother; our 


bone; our flesh; our blood; tempted in life 

and agonized in death; offering Himself as” 
Jehovah for the sins of humanity, and 
rising from the grave to glory to be High- 
Priest for our world and King of His uni- 
verse. In His deepest humiliation as 
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He shows Himself God. On His cross He 
commanded testimonies from earth and 
heaven, which witnessed together His 
sovereignty as their Creator. 


Remission presumes miracle. Remission 
and miracle are bound together in Scrip. 
ture. Remission without miracle would 
have no authority. When Moses offers re- 
mission to Israel he must attest his com- 
mission by miracle from Jehovah. The 
cloud of the Divine Glory, covering the 
Tabernacle and filling the Temple, was no 
vain display of splendor to dazzle and de- 
light an amazed multitude. It was the 
visible attestation of the Sovereign Creator 
of the universe, that by faith in ordained 
sacrifice sin was forgiven to penitent and 
believing Israel. And His Resurrection 
impressed with the majesty of His Godhead 
the words of our Savior, when ‘‘He opened 
their understanding that they might under- 
stand the Scripture, and said unto them, 
Thus it is written, and thus it behoved 
Christ to suffer and to rise from the dead 
the third day, and that repentance and 
remission of sins should be preached in His 
name among all the nations beginning at 
Jerusalem. And ye are witnesses of these 
things. And behold, I send the promise of 
my Father upon you; but tarry ye in Jeru- 
salem until ye be endued with power from 
on High’. His command was sealed by 
his crowning miracle. Jesus leads the way 
up Olivet to Bethany. Gazing on His face 
and form stand around Him His expectant 
Disciples. With outstretched hands bless- 
ing the earth which pierced them, He as- 
cends towards Heaven, which He enters 
with the wounded body of His humiliation 
transfigured into an everlasting glory suit- 
able to the Redeemer of a race and the 
King of the universe. 


It has been my privilege to worship in 
all the forms of religion in our Republic. 
I have also mingled with the professors 
and masters of classic Oxford, and the con- 
gregations of cultured Cambridge. With 
the great historic cathedrals of London and 
Paris lam familiar. The splendid Santa 
Maria Maggiore; the episcopal Lateran; 
the sublime St. Peter’s—I have visited all: 
Greek Church, Latin Church, Anglican 
Church, Protestant Church! Amid the 
creeds and nations and races I have been 
an observer. In alla visible want of joy! 
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Solemnity, not joy, in the faces ofall. Yet 
Old Testament prophets gloried in joy. 
After wails of humiliation the Psalmist 
exults in joy. Christ promised joy. In- 
carnation and Resurrection and Ascension 
should thrill with joy. The Holy Spirit is 
a Comforter with joy. A Gospel of Eternal 
Life in a message of joy. Yet the religion 
of Christendom is not a joy. Instead of 
the bloom of the garden we have the 
dreariness of the wilderness. Often our 
saintliest piety is a bondage rather than a 
liberty. Everywhere battle without vic- 
tory! 

We may be permitted to inquire the 
reason. 


Often in nature, in the grandeur of the 
end we overlook the insignificance of the 
means. Our universe revolves about a 
point. So the proof of Christianity centers 
in a fact so slight that it is unnoticed. See 
Jesus eating. His pierced hands hold His 
food. It touches His lips. It appeases His 
hunger. It mingles with Hissystem, Yet 
these simple acts were witnesses to the 
stupendous truth, that after death He 
lived. His Apostles were chosen to testify 
toafew motions of His body. On a fish- 
fragment was suspended the proof of His 
Messiahship, His Godhead and the Eternal 
Life secured on His Cross. 


Asin the evidence so in the experience 
of Christianity ; our personal salvation turns 
on the simplest act of the soul. Faith is 
the bond of home; the pulse of business. 
the cement of society; the life of the state; 
the salt of humanity. We behold— 
«Hach living link in our vast mortal round 
To the whole chain by Heaven’s deep wis- 

dom bound, 

Till trust in others from our infant breath 

Through all life’s sorrows to the shades of 
death 

Binds man to man, forms ties of sacred 
love 

And points us to eternal worlds above. 

Hen faith in seif, when obstacles oppose, 

Which in the breast of modest genius glows, 

Alone can free the daring soul for flight 

Beyond the clouds that veil the fields of 


light ”’. 

The Faith of Nature, Scripture makes 
the channel of grace. Faith in the Promise 
of Jehovah led Abraham to Canaan ; 
nerved him to sacrifice his son; made him 
father of Israel and progenitor of Messiah. 
Faith in the Promise of Jehovah inspired 
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prophets and apostles and martyrs to dare 
and do and die. Faith in the Promise of 
Jehovah brought remission through a 
sacrifice, in tabernacle and temple, to 
millions of pious Jews. Hence, as under 
the Law, so under the Gospel, Faith in 
the Promise of Jehovah ‘‘is accepted for 
righteousness” and assures forgiveness. 
Paul does not tell me, that for my remis- 
sion the righteousness of Christ is imputed 
to me. He asserts that my own faith is 
received for my own righteousness. Do I 
believe Scripture, not on the authority of 
creeds, or councils, or theologies, but on 
its proofs convincing my Reason ; Scrip- 
ture then to me is the Inspired Word of 
God. To trust a plain declaration of 
Scripture is, therefore, common sense. 
On the Cross inspired Paul sets before us 
Incarnate Godhead. Infinite by Godhead, 
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the sacrifice is perfect. Godhead on Cal- 
vary gives atoning virtue to the Blood 
of Jesus for the everlasting salvation 
of billions. My guilt I wish removed; my 
sin forgiven; my person justified. For 
this end I trust the Promise of Jehovah in 
the words of Paul when he writes of Christ 
Jesus, my Savior—‘‘Whom God hath set 
forth a Mercy-seat through faith in his 
blood to declare his righteousness for the 
remission of sins that are past—that he 
might be just and the justifier of him that 
believeth in Jesus. Abraham believed 
God, and it was counted unto him for 
righteousness. To him that worketh not 
but believeth on Him that justifieth the 
ungodly, his faith is imputed for righteous- 
ness. Happy is the man whose iniquities 
are forgiven, whose sins are covered!” 


iii. The Cross Transforming through the Spirit. 


1. The Fact ofthe Transforming Power. 

In a caustic and brilliant essay, Mr. 
Froude—immortalized in his great history 
—poured his withering contempt on some 
humble disciples expressing in song the 
glories of a free salvation in the remission 
of their sins through the atoning blood of 
their Lord. He ridiculed the evangelical 
sentiment. Indeed, he seemed to believe 
that the Faith of the Gospel preached by 
Paul, instead of establishing, relaxed mor- 
ality. In opposition to this great historical 
genius we wish to show the contrary. To 
us it is clear that the supreme moral force 
in the universe is the love of Christ kindled 
in human hearts by remission through his 
Cross. 

But mere emotion is always suspected. 
Impulses must be tested by both life and 
death. Our witnesses we will try in the 
martry-blaze. Apostles sealed their testi- 
mony with their blood. From Nero to 
Constantine disciples confessed their faith, 
fettered in dungeons, toiling in mines, 
starved, scourged, lacerated, mutilated, 
tortured, burned, beheaded. Unconpuer- 
able love for Christ conquered the world. 
Above the universal gloom medieval saints 
soared into the sunlight of that love of 
Christ which is victory. The love of Christ 
created the Reformation. The love of 
Christ was not extinguished by the long, 
desolating wars between Catholic and 
Protestant. 


The love of Christ now pours over the 
earth its treasures to alleviate suffering 
and spread salvation. At this moment a 
cannibal-isle in the far Pacific witnesses 
that the love of Christ is inextinguishable 
even in our material age. Idolatrous 
human flesh-feasts had for centuries defiled 
a land on which had been lavished the 
most brilliant gifts of tropical beauty. A 
missionary dares place his foot on this 
cursed shore peopled by demons. With 
incredible toil he masters the island lan- 
guage. He builds, he teaches, he preaches, 
each moment exposed to be killed and 
devoured! Peril he meets with courage; 
snares with wisdom ; savagery with 
patience ; hatred with charity ; obstacles 
with faith; defeat with prayer; and after 
years of woe and waiting beholds hisisland 
abjure cannibalism and idolatry, build 
churches, open schools, and triumph in the 
salvation of the Lord. That Pacific coral 
reef, in its bright tropical glory, is our 
witness that Paul was right when he told 
the Romans that the Law of God was 
established by the Faith of Christ. Each 
converted cannibal is living proof that the 
Gospel creates morality. And the life- 
work of that consecrated missionary shows 
that the love of Christ is not only the most 
powerful force in our world but also in the 
universe. Angels worship God as their 
Maker; redeemed men behold that Creator 
in their flesh, by the blood of his heart 
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obtaining their salvation. Hence mortals 


outvoice cherubim. 


Ye angels wake sublimest song ; 
To Him celestial strains belong, 
Creation’s King Divine! . 
Oh that my ear could catch your sound; 
My lip the glories voice around, 
Ye see in Jesus shine ! 


Bright seraphs ye can never glow 
With joys we pardon’d sinners know, 
And which our bosoms fill ; 
For you no Savior’s blood was spilt 
To take away a mortal guilt 
And with salvation thrill. 


Forgiven all, from us shall rise 
The loudest triumphs of the skies 
When we our Christ adore; 
In Heav’n thy face exulting see 
And Godhead’s glories beam in thee 
Our Savior evermore. 
We turn for our explanation of this Trans- 
forming Power to Scripture. 


From Genesis to Revelation it is a unity 
in a scarlet bond of sacrificial blood. But 
parallel with Remission by atonement was 
the Promise of the Spirit. Antediluvians 
experienced the Spirit. Prophets were 
inspired by the Spirit. Ezekiel affirmed 
that in man a new heart would be created 
by the Spirit. Joel on all flesh predicted 
the outpouring of the Spirit. John the 
Baptist promised the Spirit. Jesus at the 
Jordan was sealed by the Spirit ; said that 
for asking would be given the Spirit; and 
commanded his disciples to wait at Jeru- 
salem for the Spirit. Pentecost conferred 
the Spirit, and to Jew and Gentile Peter 
preached by the Spirit. Paul was our 
supreme witness for the Spirit in all his 
life and ministry and writing. He says, 
“The Spirit itself beareth witness with 
our spirit that we are children of God.” 
“Because ye are sons God hath sent forth 
the Spirit of His Son in your hearts crying 
Abba Father.” As was stated by a cele- 
brated Post-Reformation theologian—‘‘All 
that is good in man is begun, carried for- 
ward and consummated by the Holy 
Ghost.” 


Remission is in God; Regeneration is in 
Remission cancels guilt; Regener- 
begins holiness. Remission relieves con- 
science ; Regeneration secures morality. 
Faith confirms law. Even when feeble, if 
fostered, it tends to purify our affections, 
sanctify our relations, ennoble our duties, 


man, 
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conquer in our trials, until it develops 
graces which fiower into the bloom of an 
everlasting glory. In its humblest form 
the Faith of Christ is a root of life. As a 
flower diffuses sweetnes through the air, 
many a lowly disciple breathes around him 
an unconscious fragrance of character. 
Light is on his face. A bloom is in his 
heart. He is free in spirit, while bound in 
duty; charitable without ostentation; 
courageous without boastfulness; humble 
without servility; devoted without fana- 
ticism: affectionate without idolatry—a 
modest hero in life, and in death acrowned 
conqueror. 


Science points to a period when, accord- 
ing to Scripture, the Divine Spirit brooded 
over the nebulae of inchoate worlds. Out 
of vast tracts of dark rotating particles was 
to be envolved a cosmos, a universe of order. 
Almighty wisdom foreordained the birth 
of innumerable suns and _ systems. 
Wheeling and shining globes were to be 
peopled in the future eternity. What 
illimitable intelligence and wisdom toshape 
and guide such an infinitude of atoms into 
habitations of angelic hosts! But the Holy 
Spirit has a function beyond the impregna- 
tion of material globes. From paradise to 
judgment-trumpet what billions of billions 
of human immortals! Who can measure 
their capacities? Who can know their 
wants? Who can estimate their diver- 
sities?—differences of constitution, of race, 
of nation, of climate, of education, of’ 
environment! From guilt to holiness the: 
shades of moral conditions beyond the: 
number of the stars! And the scale as. 
vast from the zero of spiritual slavery to 
to the tropic ardor of spiritual libertyh 
Greater to shape souls than worlds! What 
work so sublime as the regeneration of the 
spirit of man by the Spirit of God! He is 
the supreme educator for salvation. He 
woosand chides and enlightens. He draws 
and drives and purifies and testifies. Over 
our moral chaos He broods for everlasting 
life. The Godhead of the Holy Ghost, 
through the Godhead of the crucified Incar- 
nate Son, is ever leading us to the fellow- 
ship of the Godhead of the reconciled. 
Father. 


How insensible mankind to the impulses 
of the Divine Power! Yet if so much is 
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accomplished by our infantine piety, what 
may we expect in the grand day when the 
Spirit bursts on our world to create its 
spiritual manhood! Rent by schism and 
groping int wilight, what a force for good is 
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Christianity. Free and united and enlight- 
ened and baptized, the Church will be an 
in invincible conqueror. Before her is 
placed the Cross glorified by Incarnate 
Godhead, pointing to Jesus, Creator of All. 


‘hes emple Library at Nippur 


Rev. Favertre L. THompson, D. D., METHODIST CHURCH, St. Lours, Mo. 


The conservative views of Old Testa- 
ment interpretation have often been made 
the butt of ridicule on the part of the des- 
tructive critics, for the reason that in a 
mumber of passages it is affirmed ‘the 
Lord said unto Moses, write this for a 
memorial in a book”, etc. Apparently 
the Lord did not know that at the time 
He is supposed thus to commend Moses, 
nobody knew how to write; hence this is 
all a folk-lore story palmed off on the 
religiously unsuspecting as real history 
and as atrue command of Jehovah! This 
evening we will study some memorials 
written in books more than a thousand 
years before this command came to Moses. 


There is a most interesting collection of 
tablets in the British Museum, known as 
the Library of Ashurbanipal, king of 
Assyria about 650 B. c. This library was 
taken from Nineveh something like fifty 
years ago by Layard and Rassam. Among 
other interesting things, it contains some 
religious, astronomical and _ astrological 
tablets. Now the strikingly fascinating 
thing about these tablets is, that there is 
inscribed upon them as a sort of explana- 
tory note, the following: ‘Copies of the 
originals in the Temple Library of Bel at 
Nippur”. So that for all these fifty years 
students have been wondering what that 
Temple Library at Nippur was, and 
whether in contained any other tablets 
besides the ones here copied. Many efforts 
have been made to solve this problem and 
learn the secrets of this ancient library ; 
but all in vain until about five years ago. 
It will always be the source of great 
rejoicing to American students that the 
University of Pennsylvania was the fortu- 
nate promoter of the expedition thus 
favored. 


It took four attempts, much treasure, 
the death of a number of men, the break- 
ing of the hearts of still others, and hard- 
ship beyond compare, before the results 
desired crowned the persistent efforts. To 
some toilers who have reaped a very scant 
mead of credit is probably due far more 
praise than the world will ever know or 
than will ever be accorded them. But the 
truth is not bound, and the Record Keeper 
in the heights has a way of never forget- 
ting those who serve Him out of a pure 
heart; so that the faithful toil of many an 
uncrowned royal soul awaits sure recogni- 
tion when He shall reckon with His own. 


The Fourth expedition, sent out in 1900, 
after going down through about seventy- 
one feet of debris, to a period at least 
five thousand years in the past, uncovered 
a portion of the old library of that historic, 
scholastic ancient city. You will observe 
that I say a portion of that library; for we 
must remember constantly in this study, 
this evening, that, while the ruin-heap of 
Nippur covers more than ten acres, we 
have excavated only about one acre of it. 
Out of that one acre has been taken about 
23,000 tablets and fragments. The remain- 
ing nine acres are still to be uncovered, and 
will require something like fifty years to 
adequately explore them. The gentlemen 
in charge of that expedition fully believe 
that what is left is quite as rich as the por- 
tion they have exhumed. 


We can scarely adjust ourselves to the 
idea that this far off time had a library ; 
and, when we discover that many of the 
present day habits and customs in libraries 
were evidently known to the keepers of this 
royal treasure, our wonder will be enhanced. 
When in this connection we use the 
word ‘‘ books”, we will recall of course, 
that we do not mean paper and cloth 
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volumes such as we are at present so famil- 
iar with; fortunately we do not, for such 
books would be hopelessly useless to the 
archaeologist. The clay-brick tablet books 
of this remote time are far more valuable 
for the purposes to which we need to put 
them than our modern productions, though 
a much less volume of matter can be thus 
inscribed. 

Like present-day libraries, the indications 
are that in this old library the volumes 
were ‘‘stacked”, that is, put up on clay 
shelves in the most convenient and access- 
ible manner for pactical use. In other 
words, this was a ‘working library”. 
These shelves were usually covered with 
bitumen; hence the clay tablets are many 
of them in as perfect condition as the day 
they were placed upon them in the long 
ago. Thescience of library-keeping, which 
we have supposed was a purely latter-day 
development, was evidently known to this 
ancient people. 

Like present-day libraries, it seems 
entirely probable that in this book-city the 
volumes were collected by departments. 
Each general subject was assigned a sepa- 
rate room, or section. The tablets discov- 
ered were quite largely what might be 
called contract-tablets, dealing with the 
legal aspects of life. This fact leads the 
discoverer to the opinion, that in his exca- 
vation he stumbled on to the contract-room, 
and that other rich departments are still 
to be uncovered. What makes this con- 
clusion all the more probable is the fact, 
that in another section of his digging he 
unearthed about twenty-five hundred other 
literary fragments of an entirely different 
order from the first ; they apparently belong- 
ing to another department. They are so 
demoralized as to be practically unread- 
able: but enough can be made out of them 
to see that they are quite unlike the first. 


Naturally very great interest centers in 
what may yet be secured from this most 
fascinating ruin. Only one tenth of it has 
supplied us with results far beyond our 
most daring hopes; what may not be possi- 
ble from the as yet uncovered nine tenths? 
But it is an inaccessible place; fevers and 
savage men and an inhospitable govern 
ment all guard these secrets well, so that 
it may be many years before we have added 
knowledge. Meanwhile accidents may 
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ruin what is left, or the Arab relic-hunters 
pillage the priceless treasures. We can 
only wait. 


One section of this library was devoted 
to educational purposes. I would call it a 
College, if I were sure the phrase would 
not be misunderstood. Certain it is that one 
purpose of this great collection of tablets 
was to teach those who desired to learn, all 
the wealth of information here contained. 
Probably the Priests in the Temple of Bel 
were the instructors. The course of train- 
ing here offered can be quite easily deter- 
mined and is most interesting indeed. It 
evidently began with the simplest exercises 
and advanced to the most comprehensive 
topics of the time. So that if you choose 
you may think of it and call it, ‘the Uni- 
versity of Nippur’, with perfect propriety. 


Quantities of unformed clay, partially 
molded bricks, imperfectly formed bricks, 
poorly baked and glazed tablets, are all 
found in one portion of the ruin; quite 
clearly indicating that students were first 
of all taught how to make the tablets out 
of the raw clay, how to glaze them after 
they were inscribed, and all the important 
manual portion of the art of writing the 
cuneiform. These were evidently the first 
lessons and well, indeed, did the students 
of those days learn them. 


Further discoveries indicate that the art 
of writing the cuneiform was most faith- 
fully taught. Any quantity of simple 
exercises was discovered, schooi exercises, 
if you please; crudely formed tablets with 
the three primal cuneiform signs inscribed 
upon them over and over again, usually in 
three columns. Next comes an exercise 
which is a combination of two of these 
signs in all possible relations, very much 
as some of us used to write in the old days, 
“cat, hat, rat, bat’, etc. 


It is also quite clear that languages other 
than those spoken at Nippur were taught. 
Indeed, this is a Classical University which 
yields us its secrets from the ruin-heaps of 
other days. Fragments of other tongues, 
particularly the Sumerian, are to be found 
in these lesson-tablets; showing that all 
care was taken to instill into the minds of 
students in this far off day the working 
knowledge of all then known modes of 
speech. 
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Perhaps most interesting of all is the 
discovery that this University had an Arch- 
eological Museum, the earliest known at- 
tempt of man to collect the materials of 
by-gone ages. That means that, some- 
where about three thousand years before 
Christ, the thoughtful minds of the time 
were interested in what had at that time 
gone before them, and gave attention to 
the collection and preservation of the relics 
of preceding civilizations. One depart- 
ment discovered contained some carefully 
prepared and arranged jars, in which were 
some choice specimens of an antiquity 
even then remote; some inscriptions, a 
stone votive tablet, and some personal 
trinkets; showing that the scholarship of 
those centuries rightly estimated the value 
of their own ancient past and sought to 
preserve it. 

Now in this atmosphere of learning and 
general culture Abraham was born and 
grew to manhood. Urof the Chaldees was 
less than one hundred miles from this old 
city of Nippur; indeed, it is quite fair to 
say that Ur was the great Commercial City 
of the time, while Nippur was the Univer- 
sity City; and that they were so related as 
to make it substantially certain that the 
inhabitants of one city were quit familiar 
with the life and doings of the other. The 
life depicted on the tablets, Abraham 
lived; he was taught these stories of the 
Creation, the Flood, and the various inci- 
dents brought to our attention in this dis- 
covered library. He was a Babylonian of 
the Babylonians. 

How does it happen, then, that he was a 
believer in one God ; and that the strength 
of his faith led him to leave his native land 
and marks him to the uttermost ages, 
“the Father of the Faithful?” The answer 
to that query is, to my mind, one of the 
superlatively fascinating stories of all the 
past. Let us see if we can put it into a 
short and clearly intelligible form ? 

Unfortunately the ruins of Muqayyar, 
the old Ur of the Chaldees, have never 
been intelligently explored. Taylor, the 
English Consul at Basra, had his attention 
called to this great ruin, and at much peril 
and inconvenience visited it. He was not 
a skilled digger, and, though he brought 
away much valuable material, he neglected 
the accurate mneasurements and photo- 
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graphs which are now such an important 
element in all this study. Like the loyal 
Englishman that he was he gave his find 
to the British Museum. Only then was it 
discovered that he had unearthed the 
Temple mound of the Moon God, Sin, 
dating from about 2700 B. C.; and other 
records clearly demonstrated that this 
temple stood in the old city of Ur from 
which Abraham had gone out, not knowing 
whither he went. 

That rich finds still await the intelligent 
explorer in this place, none who know the 
situation can doubt; but warlike tribes of 
half civilized Arabs roam the wastes about 
it, the climate is malarious to almost a 
deadly degree, and the expenses of equip- 
ping an effective expedition enormous; 
hence our knowledge is still to come to us 
in that full and minute degree we so much 
desire. One thing we do know, however, 
and that is the marked tendency to mono- 
theism in this old city. 

You will remember that among the 
Hebrews the name of Jehovah, or Yahweh, 
was never uttered by the people, and only 
once each year by the High Priest when 
he entered the Holy of Holies. It is prob- 
able that multitudes of the common people 
never knew there was such a name. It 
was the unapproachably holy name of the 
One Great God. Now this same sacred- 
ness is clearly discoverable among the 
Babylonians. Ilu is the Supreme Deity. 
His name was never spoken or written, 
save under specific circumstances. Merod- 
och is his Son, his representative, the one 
to whom the people turn. There are many 
striking senses in which we may think of 
Merodoch as almost a Babylonian Christ. 
Yet to Merodoch many other names are 
given, out of which in process of time grew 
the multiplied polytheisms of the people. 

That efforts were frequently made to 
identify all these various names with the 
idea of one God is quite clear from a very 
ancient tablet reading something like the 
following : 

Ninip is Merodoch of the Garden— 

Nergal is Merodoch of war— 

Bel is Merodoch of dominion— 

Nebo is Merodoch of wealth— 

Zin is Merodoch of the night— 

Shammas is Merodoch of righteousness. 

Rimmon is Merodoch of rain—etc. 


a. 
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A portion of this tablet is destroyed, but 
it seems quite clear that its intent is to 
identify Merodoch with all the many deities 
of the Babylonian Pantheon; and hence is 
a reflection of the glorious old Scripture 
teaching of ONE GOD, the Creator and 
Preserver of all things. 


These ideals were latent in the old Baby- 
lonian times, covered over and usually 
forgotten by the people, but an element, 
nevertheless, in the religious thinking of 
the age. In some strong, mighty fashion 
this young Babylonian, Abraham, became 
changelessly imbued with the best things 
in his own historic faith, and turned from 
the idolatries about him unto the one God. 
As best he knew he worshipped the highest 
and the best, and God spake to him in His 
own great revelations of his will and 
nature. Abraham became a monotheist 
because God spake to him and used the 
highest ideals of hisown past as the media 
of communicating to him still higher ideals. 
This is evermore the divine method with 
men. Abraham is by no means the only 
man to whom God has thus spoken His 
will. 

How was it that Paul, the purse-proud 
ruler in churchly circles more ecclesiastic- 
ally seclusive than any modern life knows, 
the hater of the new sect called Christian, 
the man with all kinds of prospects politi- 
caland social, could turn his back on all 
his traditions and literally glory most in 
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what caused him the most shame among 
those he first knew best? How was it ? 
Only that God spake to him, and ‘‘he was 
not disobedient unto the heavenly vision.” 

How is it that many a man, in any age 
of time, has turned away from what has 
turned away from what has charmed him 
up to a certain point, and to the utter 
amaze of his friends found his highest joy 
in services and occupations utterly out of 
keeping with his former habits? Call it 
what you will, the inner voice, conversion, 
the power of a new motiyve—I am not con- 
cerned with names so long as you see 
clearly that God speaks to his deepest soul 
and bids it rejoice. 

Why did Abraham goout from his native 
land into a country he knew not? Why 
did he, a trained polytheist, turn away 
from many Gods to serve the One True 
God? Why? Simply because as the rec- 
ord affirms, God called him—called him 
as God always calls all men, on the plane 
of the best and highest he knew ; and he 
obeyed to the uttermost. No man lives 
the largest and the best, whether he lives 
in the third millenium before Christ or this 
very day of grace—no matter whether he 
lives on the banks of Euphrates or the 
banks of the Mississippi—who does not 
now and then hear this same voice calling 
him to high and holy services; and, hear- 
ing it, does not gladly go out from his Ur of 
the Chaldees in obedience thereto, and go 
‘perhaps not knowing whither he goeth.”’ 


The Narrative of the Crossing of the Red Sea: A 
Professor’s Argument tor its Composite Char- 


acter and Late Date 


PROFESSOR JOSEPH D. Wixson, D.D., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The publication of the instances upon 
which those who hold the composite 
character of the Pentateuch rely, is not an 
unmixed evil. The confiding and careless 
reader may accept what he finds printed, 
because it is printed; but the student who 
is anxious to learn the truth has in this case 
an opportunity of testing the critics’ argu- 
ments—to accept if their theories are true, 
to reject, if false. 


In the stress of modern life many a man 
is careless and confiding, and liable to be 
misled because he has not time for patient 
scrutiny; and so it becomes a duty, for 
those who can find the time, to examine 
the arguments which are presented and 
correct their errors. 

The usual method in magazine articles, 
intended for popular reading, is to advance 
general propositions and to support them 
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by mentioning Teutonic names, by saying 
‘call scholars are agreed” and by referring 
to one’s own book. It is difficult to meet 
that sort of argument, because there is no 
argument init. But when the critic ven- 
tures from behind his intrenchments of 
vague generalites and gives the instances 
on which he depends, it is not dificult to 
discuss his propositions. 

Professor McFadyen, in the June num- 
ber of ‘‘The Homiletic Review”, deals with 
the Exodus from Egypt. His effort is to 
show that Exodus xiv. and xv. were writ- 
ten by different persons ‘‘none of them 
contemporary with the events described”. 
The exultant cry of Exodus xv. 14-17, after 
the successful passage of the Red Sea, is 
the point of attack 

“The peoples have heard, they tremble: 
Pangs have taken hold on the inhabitants 
of Philistia: Then were the chiefs of Edom 
dismayed; The mighty men of Moab, 
trembling taketh hold upon them. All 
the inhabitants of Canaan are melted 
away. Terror and dread falleth upon 
them”. 

It is argued that, as these peoples were 
not encountered till afterward, the niention 
of their names indicates a late composition. 


If any validity attaches to this kind of 
argument, there ought to be a number of 
other nations mentioned. No others are, 
Look at the circumstances. Israel had 
escaped the Egyptians by a wonderful 
deliverance. Their victory, a victory of 
an undisciplined host over a trained army, 
would appal the enemies they were going 
to meet. The first of those enemies whom 
Moses expected to fight were the Philis- 
tines. As it turned out they were the 
last. The faint heartedness of Israel altered 
the expected course. Philistia naturally 
comes first in the Song if it was composed 
at that time. As to the other nations, 
Moses could not have been ignorant of 
them. The dukes of Edom were his own 
relations, and so, more remotely, were the 
Moabites, ‘‘Allthe inhabitants of Canaan”, 
recalls the promise to Abraham. The 
indefiniteness of the expression, ‘‘aJl the 
inhabitants of Canaan’, is an indication of 
the contemporaneity of the Song and of 
Mosaic authorship. He mentions those 
by name whom he must have known. 
The numerous tribes in Canaan were 
better known after the excursion of the 
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spies (Num. xiii.), and still better known 
after Canaan was invaded; so they are not 
named here, while there is plentiful men- 
tion of them by name afterward. But 
though Moses may have been imperfectly 
informed about these tribes, he knew of 
Canaan. It was the Promised Land to 
which Israel was going. 

A later writer, knowing the subsequent 
history, would naturally have mentioned 
Amalek or Ammon with whom Israel 
came into conflict (Ex. xvii. and Num. 
xxi. 23) while still in the wilderness; or 
other tribes beyond the Jordan. 


But leaving these names, as after all 
only “rather strongly” suggesting his 
theory, the Professor refers to verse 7: 

“Thou shalt bring them in and plant 
them in the mountain of thine inheritance, 
the place, O Jehovah, which thou hast 
made for thee to dwell in—The sanctuary, 
O Lord, which thy hands have estab- 
lished”. 

By making ‘“‘the mountain”, Moriah or 
Jerusalem, and ‘‘the sanctuary’, the 
temple, and by changing the tense of the 
verb, the Professor thinks that a late date 
for this verse is ‘‘as good as certain”. 
As these are all baseless assumptions, that 
the conclusion drawn from them is false is, 
to say the least, ‘‘as good as certain”! 


In his discussion, the Professor ignores 
the purpose of Israel in leaving Egypt. 
Why did they leave, and why did they 
journey to Canaan? It was to reach the 
place which God had promised them—a 
Refuge and Sanctuary (Hx. xii. 25). The 
verse is a prediction. Of course the critic 
denies that God ever promised anybody 
anything, and that prediction is possible; 
but the Israelites believed that God had 
promised and that their triumph at the 
Red sea was by Divine interposition. How 
could they help looking forward with con- 
fidence to the accomplishment of the pur- 
pose for which they set out? 


The linguistic and literary form of the 
Song of Moses and Miriam is wholly against 
the argument for its late date. 

The whole is archaic in language and 
structure, and so differs widely from the 
later Psalms which celebrate the same_ 
event. 

Professor McFadyen admits that Moses 
had something to do with it, but limits his 
literary ability to the composition of the 
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first verse. Why the Professor stops there, 
nobody on earth, himself included, knows. 
It is just a bit of the reckless guessing 
which characterizes much of what is 
called criticism. He tries to justify the 
brevity of the amount he allows to Moses, 
by referring to the Song of the Hebrew 
women (1 Sam. xviii. 7): ‘‘Saul hath slain 
his thousands, and David his ten thou- 
sands”, The lack of ordinary sense, which 
appears in scholars occasionally, appears 
here. The women, exulting over the 
defeat of the Philistines, danced and sang. 
Their impromptu song would necessarily 
be short. There was no time to commit a 
long poem to memory; and there was no 
necessity for it. The cry once raised, they 
would go on singing it over and over 
again. 

So at the Red sea: Miriam took her tim- 
brel and, dancing with the other women, 
caught up the first strophe of Moses’ song. 
It was enough. It could be easily repeated 
by the crowd. It is all so natural, so rea- 
sonable, so probable, so like what happens 
now-a-days when a victory is announced to 
a crowd, that one can only wonder at the 
perverse ingenuity which twists the story. 

Having disposed of Moses’ Song, the Pro- 
fessor attacks the narrative in chapter xiv. 
He finds ‘‘considerable obscurity and con- 
fusion in verses 19, 20: 

«The pillar of cloud removed from before 
them, and stood behind them; and it came 
between the camp of Egypt and the camp 
of Israel; and there was the cloud and 
darkness, yet gave it light by night; and 
the one came not near the other all the 
night”. 

There does not seem to be obscurity here, 
unless one is hunting for it. Joshua, 
recounting this incident (Josh. xxiv. 7), 
says ‘‘God put darkness between you and 
the Egyptians”. And that is what any 
reader, except a Professorial critic, would 
suppose it meant. ‘‘If the cloud were 
luminous on one side, or if a fog came 
down ’—but why conjecture? The Author- 
ized Version gives the obvious explanation, 
leaving no need for the critic’s ‘‘ifs”. 


But the Professor is troubled by his 
inability to determine whether the flight 
was by day or night. The ‘ morning 
watch” of verse 24, during which the 
Egyptian chariots, endeavoring to make 
their way through the sandy bed of the 
sea, ‘‘drove heavily”; and verse 27, ‘‘the 
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seareturned to its wonted flow when morn- 
ing appeared”; and the wind blowing all 
the night, of verse 27, present the circum- 
stances plainly enough. Israel fled by night; 
the Egyptians could not foilow because of 
the darkness which came down; as soon as 
dawn began the Egyptains rushed foward; 
by day-break the sea was upon them. 

Perhaps the Professor’s perplexity arises 
from his supposing that the ‘strong east 
wind continued all night, and then went 
down; and that in the morning Israel 
marched through the divided waters. If 
he will step into the classroom of the Pro- 
fessor of Physics in his college, he will 
learn that as soon as the wind stopped 
blowing the sea would return. Or perhaps 
the Septuagint, which gives ‘‘and the 
night passed”, instead of ‘it was light by 
night’’, causes his confusion of mind; but 
that version presents no confusion and 
agrees with the other passages. It was 
night. 

But, urges the Professor, ‘‘ Joshua xxiv. 
7 implies that it was day”. It ought to 
relieve his troubled mind to learn that 
Joshua implies nothing of the sort. Josh- 
ua’s words are: 

‘‘He put darkness between you and the 
Egyptians, and brought the sea upon them, 
and covered them; and your eyes saw what 
I did in Egypt; and ye dwelt in the wild- 
erness many days”. 

The uncertainty is a pure invention, 
and a most mechanical one at that. 

Professor McFadyen says that the story 
of the dividing of the waters is incoherent: 
“Sometimes it is the hand of Moses that is 
stretched out; sometimes it is his rod that 
is lifted up”. And, quoting from another 
Professor, he asks, ‘‘{f Moses’ rod extended 
over the sea divides it, what is the use of 
the strong east wind blowing all night” ? 

Robert Ingersoll used to bring his_ bril- 
liant wit to bear in ridicule of the Bible. 
Foolish and unfair as he often was, I do 
not think that he ever descended to such 
callow quibbling as this. If one should say 
that the owner felled the trees on his prop- 
erty, and should presently declare that this 
was done by the saws and axes of workmen, 
no one would charge a lack of coherency— 
no one, that is, unless the words were in 
the Bible, and some Professor of Radical 
Criticism were touched by the rabies 
seribendi. 
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The narrative (Exodus xiv.) is perfectly 
coherent, According to verses 10-14, 
Israel was in despair, the sea before them, 
the enemy behind them. They cried aloud 
in their distress. To reassure them God 
commanded Moses (verses 16-18) to lft up 
his rod and stretch out his hand over the 
sea and divide it, and promised a passage 
dry-shod; and adds, that the Egyptains 
shall go after them. But why did not the 
Egyptians enter the bed of the sea imme- 
diately? They could move faster than the 
Israelites, encumbered as the fugitives 
were with children and household stuff. 
Verses 19, 20 explain why. The pillar of 
cloud removed and came between, and so 
darkness fell. The Egyptians could well 
afford to wait for morning, and they 
waited. But with the first dawn they 
began to move over the track the Israelites 
had taken, and the catastrophe followed. 
The story is so simply told that a child can 
understand it. The Professor when he 
was a child knew that when he lifted a rod 
he stretched out his hand. Since his child- 
hood days he has studied deeply and much 
learning hath made him—a Critic! 

For the sake of the people and to certify 
the leadership of Moses, his act, lifting the 
rod, is commanded; but the ‘‘strong East 
wind” was the mediate cause. 

The mention of the wind shows that the 
agency by which the division was effected 
was natural. That agency is adequate. 
It raises the water on one side of our great 
American lakes and depresses it corres- 
pondingly on the other. If the passage 
was near Suez, the natural conditions for 
the successful crossing are apparent. The 
Bitter Lakes were once part of the gulf of 
Suez. The sands have silted up the whole 
region, though the lakes still remain. A 
subsidence of the water would open a pas- 
sage over the shallows with the sea on 
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both sides. 

According to verse 22, ‘‘The waters were 
a wall unto them”, i. e., a defence or bar- 
rier. The same idiom occurs Nahum iii. 8: 
‘“No-Amon - - - whose rampart was the 
sea, and her wall the sea”’. 

In the Song of Moses (Ex. xy. 8), and in 
Psalm Ixxviii. 18, we read: ‘‘The waters 
stood upright as a heap”. 

This is poetry. We do not apply math- 
ematical rules to poetry. In the same 
Song we read (in verse 5) that the 
Egyptians sank as a stone and (in verse 10) 
that they sank as lead. The specific 
gravity of lead is greater than that of 
stone. How can both be true? I mention 
this ‘‘discrepancy”’, in passing, to assist 
the Professor in his future efforts. 

But let us look a little closer at the ex- 
pression, ‘‘the waters stood upright as a 
heap”. May there not bea hint of the time 
of composition? The wind was forcing 
back the waves. There must have been a 
tumultuous sea. The waters blown back 
were dashing high in spray. Battling 
with the gale, the waves at times threat- 
ened to overwhelm the fugitives. Often 
they seemed to be, and perhaps were, 
higher than the heads of the frightened 
multitude. Iam by no means sure that 
we need resort to poetic license to account 
for the expression. It denotes the feelings 
of the people who were there. When one 
returns from a storm at sea and assures us 
that the waves were higher than the top- 
mast of the ship, it is a pretty sure indica- 
tion that he experienced the storm. The 
mathematician tells us that no wave can 
exceed forty feet. We do not dispute him, 
but we who have been in a storm know 
how it looks to us. The words in question 
are just what would have been uttered as 
the rescued multitude recalled the horrors 
of that terrible night. 
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THE THEME OF THE BOOK OF NUMBERS IS—THE NATIONAL MILITARY AND TRIBAL OR- 
GANIZATION OF THE ISRAELITES, AND THEIR PREPARATORY TRAINING AND DISCIPLINE FOR 


TAKING POSSESSION OF CANAAN 


Genesis has been found to be the record 
of the Origin of the Divine Religion of Re- 
demption as the Law in its Pre-Mosaic 
forms, and of the Chosen People to whose 
care it was to be committed. 

Exodus narrates the Committal of the 
Law, in its Mosaic form, to the Chosen 
People,—embracing their Deliverance from 
Egypt, and Preparation for Sinai; the Rat- 
ification of the Covenant and the giving of 
the Advanced Revelation of the Law at 
Sinai; and the Setting up among them of 
the Dwelling-place and Throne of Jehovah, 
as the God of Salvation, in the Tabernacle. 

In Leviticus Jehovah Himself directs the 
Chosen People how they are to Approach 
Him on His Throne on the Mercy-Seat to 
secure Salvation,—setting forth the Means 
of Approach, in the Laws of Sacrifice; the 
Mediators in such Approach, in the Laws 
of the Priesthood; the Conditions of Ap- 
proach and Acceptance, in the Laws of 
Purity; and the Means of Grace, for the 
promotion of the National and Religious 
Life, in the Laws of the appointed Festal 
Days and Holy Convocations. 

Numbers, the Fourth Book of Moses, 
narrates the guidance of Israel through 
the Desert, from Mount Sinai to the bord- 
ers of Canaan by the River Jordan, and 
embraces the whole period from the second 
month of the second year after the Exodus 
from Egypt to the tenth month of the 
fortieth year. 

When their life, from the religious point 
of view, had been fully regulated by the 
laws recorded in Exodus and Leviticus, the 
Israelites were to enter upon their journey 
to Canaan to take possession of the Prom- 
ised Land. As in Exodus, Leviticus and 
Deuteronomy, the laws and regulations 
grew out of the experience of the Chosen 
People and are narrated in their natural 
connection with it, so in Numbers ‘‘the 
laws and ordinances relating to their civil 
and political constitution” grew out of 
their experience on the journey, and are 
incorporated with the historical narrative 
and inseparable from it. See ‘‘The Rela- 


tions of the Codes to the History”, as set 
forth elsewhere. 


The Book of Numbers is separated into 
Two Natural Divisions by the Two Organi- 
zations of Israel, recorded in ch. i. and ch. 
XXVi. 

The First Organization, or Muster, of the 
Tribes, was that of the Generation that 
came out of Egypt, to prepare them to ad- 
vance from Sinai tothe Conquest of Canaan ; 
which Advance resulted in their Rebellion, 
Rejection and Destruction. The record of 
this occupies chapters i.—xxv. 

The Second Organization, which took 
place forty years later, was that of the 
New Generation that had grown up in the 
Wilderness, in which they were mustered 
for the Advance that resulted in the Con- 
quest of the Promised Land. The record 
of it is contained in chapters xxvi.-xxxvi. 

While, however, these are natural divis- 
ions of the Book, a closer study of its con- 
tents seems to point to another division as 
better calculated to lead toa correct under- 
standing of its place in the progress of the 
work of Redemption. There were marked 
changes in the relations of Israel to Jeho- 
vah and the Covenant in the 388 years 
covered by the Book. 

The First Organization and Advance 
ended in a Breach of the Covenant, which 
brought down upon the generation that 
came out of Egypt, Jehovah’s Judgment of 
Exclusion from Canaan and of Annihi- 
lation,—the record of which is found in 
chapters i.-xiv. 

The next 37 years was the time during 
which the judgment of annihilation was 
being executed upon the doomed Genera- 
tion, which was out of Covenant; and in 
which there was a partial interruption of 
the Covenant means of grace even in the 
case of the faithful Remnant and their 
pious Leaders. This extended from the 
turning back from the borders of Canaan, 
at the end of the second year, tg the must- 
ering of the New Generation on the Plains 
of Moab, at the beginning of the fortieth 
year. 
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In the Second Organization, Jehovah 
Himself took the initiative, indicating the 
restoration of His Covenant-control over 
the Chosen Nation as a whole, preparatory 
to their entrance into the Promised Land. 
The plague, in punishment for idolatry 
their old sin that had followed them from 
Egypt (recorded in ch. xxv.), ‘‘seems to 
have swept away the last remains of that 
perverse generation whose sins had pro- 
voked the sentence that they should not 
enter Canaan”. This Second Mustering, 
which took place on the plains of Moab, 
introduced a new period, the record of 
which occupies chapters xxvi.-xxxvi. 


As Numbers is thus seen to record Three 
Distinct Periods in the movement of God’s 
purpose of Redemption, it would seem to 
be better to treat the Book as made up of 
Three Parts: 


Part First: The Organization of the 
Generation that came out of Egypt, their 
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Advance towards Canaan and their Breach 
of the Covenant; followed by Jehovah's 
Judgment of Rejection, of Exclusion from 
Canaan aud of Annihilation.—Chs, i.-xiv. 

Part Second: The Execution of the 
Judgment of Annihilation upon the Doomed 
Generation, while Jehovah was Instruct- 
ing, Disciplining and Guiding the Faithful 
Remnant and the New Generation that 
was Growing up, and preparing them for 
their Future.—Chs. xv.-xxy. 


Part Third: The Organization, on the 
Plains of Moah, of the New Generation 
that had Grown up in the Wilderness, in 
Covenant with Jehovah, for completing the 
Task in which their Fathers had failed.— 
Chs, xvi.-xxxvi. 


These will be unfolded somewhat briefly 
(for the reason that but three Lessons are 
drawn from Numbers), in order to give at 
least a hint of the movement of the pur- 
pose of redemption as recorded in this Book. 


Part First.—THE MILITARY AND TRIBAL ORGANIZATION OF THE GENERATION OF THE 
ISRAELITES THAT CAME OUT OF EGYPT, THEIR ADVANCE TOWARDS THE PROMISED LAND AND 
THEIR BREACH OF THE COVENANT; FOLLOWED BY JEHOVAH'S JUDGMENT OF REJECTION AS 
His COVENANT PEOPLE, OF EXCLUSION FROM CANAAN, AND OF ANNIHILATION, —Chs. i. 1,— 


xiv. 38. 


The Laws and Ordinances pertaining to 
their Civil and Political Constitution were 
intended to place the Chosen People ina 
condition to form a consolidated Nation, 
and to maintain themselves and fulfill their 
task in the midst of the Nations of the 
Earth. They were given at various times 
as occasions arose,—on the way to Sinai, at 
Sinai, on their march through the desert, 
on the steppes of Moah, and in sight of the 
Promised Land (as those recorded in Deu- 
teronomy). 


The two Organizations—at Mount Sinai 
and on the Plains of Moab—were prepara- 
tions of Israel, as the Army of Jehovah, 
for advancing to the Conquest of the 
Promised Land. 


The purpose of the long encampment at 
Sinai—an entire year—had now been 
accomplished. ‘‘The Covenant was con- 
cluded: the Laws had been given; the 
Tabernacle, the Sanctuary, was erected; 
the Priests were consecrated; the Worship 
had been arranged; and Jehovah had 


taken up His Dwelling-place among His 
Chosen People. Everything was now 
ready for the Chosen People to carry out 
the purpose for which they had been 
selected and set apart, namely, to take 
possession of the Promised Land and estab- 
lish the Divine Religion there. As the 
Canaanites, who were to be exterminated 
because their iniquity was full, were a 
powerful and warlike people (Bx. xxiii. 23; 
xxxiv. 11), it was necessary that Israel 
should be organized, as the Army of 
Jehovah, in order to carry out this pur- 
pose. 

With the account of this Organization 
of the Israelites who had come out of 
Egypt, the Book of Numbers opens. The 
Book contains the record of two such 
Organizations, and of two forward move- 
ments following, one of which ended in 
failure and destruction, the other in_suc- 
cessful occupation of Canaan, 


The opening narrative of the Book may 
be taken up in Three Sections: 
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SECTION Frrst.—THE PREPARATION FOR THE First ADVANCE UPON CANAAN :—Jeho- 
vah commanded Moses to make a thorough Military and Tribal Organization of the Gen- 
eration that had been delivered from Egyptian Bondage, for Immediate Advance from 
Sinai towards Canaan, which Command Moses Obeyed.—Chap. 7. 1.—a. 10. 


The Organization was comprehensive 
and complete for the purposes of the Secu- 
lar and Religious Life. 

i. First came the Military and Tribal 
Organization of the Twelve Tribes, and the 
determination of their Grouping about the 
Tabernacle and of the Order of March.— 
Chs. i. 1-ii. 34. 

The Census of the Twelve Tribes omit- 
ted Levi, but embraced Ephraim and Man- 
asseh. The number able to bear arms was 
substantially the same as’ when the first 
Census was taken after the deliverance 
from Egypt a year before. 

Moses and Aaron, in carrying out Jeho- 
vah’s command, took the twelve heads, or 
princes, of the tribes (See Lev. xxiv. 11), 
and had the whole congregation gathered 
together and enrolled in genealogical 
tables’, for record for future use. 

The Tribes were arranged for the march 
in groups of three, of which the standard- 
bearers, in the order for marching, were 
Judah, Reuben, Ephraim and Dan. 


wu. The Muster of the Tribe of Levi, 
which was set apart for the Service of the 
Sanctuary, followed, with their Places and 
Duties in the Service.—Chs. iii. 1-iv. 49. 

1. Tothe Family of Aaron were assigned 
the Duties of the Priesthood, the other des- 
cendants of Levi being made their assist- 
ants in the Services of the Sanctuary (and 
later in the work of Religious Instruction) 
(ch. iii. 1-10). 

2. Jehovah, who appointed the Levites 
for the Religious Service in place of the 
of the First-Born of all the Tribes, now 
enumerated the Families of Gershom, 
Kohath and Merari, and assigned to them 
their various duties (iii. 11-51). 

3. The Rules for the Service of the 
Levites, and for deciding who were quali- 
fied for it, follow (iv. 1-49). 

vi. The Spiritual Organization of the 
Chosen People, Purified for Service, fol- 
lowed their Outward Organization.—Chs. 
v. 1-vi. 27. 

The Army of Jehovah must be pure. 
Hence there follow— 

1. The laws for the separation or exclu- 


sion of the Unclean, the criminal and the 
vicious (v. 1-31). 

2. The regulations for the Vows of the 
Nazarites (the Separated, see Lev. xxvii.), 
‘‘partly to prevent superstitious practices, 
and partly to insure faithfulness in keeping 
them” (vi. 1-21). 

3. The Priestly or Aaronic Blessing, ‘‘in 
which the spiritual character of the Con- 
gregation of Israel culminated ” (vi. 22-27). 

This Blessing embraces—(1) preservation 
from the evil of the world (verses 22-24): 
(2) the favor and grace of Jehovah (verse 
25); peace, the sum of all good to God’s 
People (verses 26, 27). 

iwi. The Consecration of all Classes pre- 
paratory to taking np their March towards 
Canaan.—Chs. vii. 1-ix.14. 

1. Of the Princes, by their Dedicatory 
Gifts to the Sanctuary, and Jehovah’s 
acceptance of those Gifts (vii. 1-89). 

2. Of the Levites for their Service in 
the Sanctuary, and the regulation of 
that service (viii. 1-26). 

3. The Consecration Passover, on the 
anniversary of the Exodus from Egypt, 
with a provision by a supplementary Pass- 
over for the cleansed, so as to make the 
observance universal (ix. 1-14). 


iv. The Preparations for the Advance 
were completed by giving the Signs and 
Signals for the Direction of the Movements 
of Jehovah's Army.—Chs. ix. 15-x. 10. 

Probably twenty days of the first month, 
of the second year of Israel out of Egypt, 
were spent in this organization and conse- 
cration for the Advance. 

1. Jehovah, who had promised to guide 
His People on the way to Canaan, 
arranged to Direct their March by the Pil- 
lar of Cloud and Fire over the Tabernacle 
(ix. 15-23). 

2. Jehovah commanded Moses to make 
Two Silver Trumpets with which to Sig- 
nal His Orders to the People, and gave 
instructions regarding the Signal-system 
for regulating the order of the March (x. 
1-10). 

These Trumpets were to play an impor- 
tant part in the subsequent history of Israel. 
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SrcTion SECOND.—THE ADVANCE OF ORGANIZED ISRAEL FROM SINAI TO THE BORDERS 
OF CANAAN:—With the lifting of the Cloud the Israelites took wp their March towards the 
Promised Land, which was marked by Murmurings and Rebellions by all classes, which 
Jehovah used for the Discipline of the faithful People and the Vindication and Exaltation 
of Moses as the faithful Mediator.—Chs. x. 1-xii. 16. 


After the long rest at Sinai the Israelites 
bore the difficulties of the journey with 
impatience and rebellion, which displeased 
and brought down chastisement from 
Jehovah, both on the march and after their 
arrival at Kadesh. 


1. At the appointed Sign from Jehovah 
Israel moved forward, the Ark going before, 
a three-days’ journey, from Sinai to Kadesh 
in Paran, Moses having secured Hobab as 
his human Guide.—Ch. x. 11-36. 

Moses gave commands to move on and to 
rest, with the formulae, ‘‘Rise up, Jehoy- 
ah”, and ‘Rest, O Jehovah’’—connecting 
all with Jehovah, the Covenant God. 


vi. On this Short Jowrney to Kadesh, 
the People, instigated by the ‘mixed multi- 
tudes” that had followed them out of Egypt, 
fell to murmuring over the hardships and 
their food,—leading to a Promise of Flesh 
for food, but also bringing a consuming 
Fire from heaven at Taberah.—Ch. xi. 1-35. 

1. As the murmuring was directed 
against Jehovah Himself and His Guidance, 
Fire from Him fell upon the end of the 
Camp, and was extinguished only through 
the Mediation of Moses (xi. 1-15). 

Their Murmuring richly deserved judg- 
ment, as showing the insensibility of the 
People to all Jehovah's Miraculous Inter- 
positions in their behalf. 


2. As Moses’ Intercession showed the 
Heaviness of his Burdens, Jehovah, in 
response to his appeal, appointed and 
installed the 70 Elders for his Relief (xi. 
16-35). : ee 
_ It should be noted that the calling of th® 
Elders was in writing (verse 29), indicating 
the familiarity of the Israelites with that 
art, perhaps acquired in Egypt, but, we 
think, more probably brought from Baby- 
lonia by Abraham. 

The Spirit of God that rested upon Moses, 
fell also upon these Elders to prepare them 
for their office and work. When, Joshua, 
jealous for the honor of Moses, com- 
plained of their Spirit-directed activity 
(as the Disciples did to Jesus in the case 


of some active workers apart from their 
own body, Mark ix. 38, 39), Moses, who 
sought God’s glory, and not his own, ex 
pressed his earnest desire that all Jehovah’s 
People might thus become possessed of the 
Spirit; and returned with the Elders from 
the Tabernacle to the Camp (verses 27-30). 

3. As soon as Moses and the Elders re- 
turned to the Camp, the promise of Flesh 
for Food was fulfilled in the miraculous 
sending of the Quails ; but judgment was 
visited upon their outbreak of greediness, 
marked by the name, Kibroth hattaavah 
(graves of lust), given to the place of 
encampment; after which the Camp was 
moved to Hazeroth (xi. 31,35). 


iti. The Installation of the Elders seems 
to have aroused the Envy of Miriam and 
Aaron, and led them to Conspire and Rebel 
against Moses, in which occurrence Jehovah 
vindicated and still further exalted His 
servant Moses.—Ch. wii. 1-16. 

This exhibition of unbelief was against : 
Moses, rather than Jehovah, and emanated 
from Miriam and Aaron who had been 
associated with him in the leadership. As 
Aaron was the appointed minister of Moses, 
and Miriam as a prophetess had been an 
acknowledged leader among the People, 
they naturally looked upon the advent of 
the Elders as derogating from their author- 
ity. 

1. The Conspiracy originated in the 
Envy of the Sister and Brother (xii. 1-4). 

Miriam, the skillful manager (as seen 
even at the cradle of Moses), instigated 
Aaron to rebellion, whom the fluent talker 
but weak man could no more resist than 
he could the People who brought him their 
jewels to make the Golden Calf. 

The Cushite wife of Moses, who was 
made the pretext for the revolt, was prob- — 
ably Zipporah; as recent discoveries haye 
brought to light the existence of a land 
named ‘“‘Cush” in the region of Arabia — 
from which Jethro probably came. In this — 
event, the exaltation of Hobab may al 
have stimulated the envy of Miriam 
Aaron. Aare” 
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2. Jehovah’s intervention in the vindi- 
cation of Moses’ Authority was immediate, 
and the punishment of the Conspirators 
condign and inexorable (xii. 5-16). 

The claim of Miriam and Aaron was, that 
Jehovah had spoken by them as well as by 
Moses, as ‘‘organs and mediators of divine 
revelation’—by the former as Prophetess 
and by the latter as the High-Priest—thus 
glorying in their gifts while forgetting 
the Author of them. This was in sharp 
contrast with the conduct of Moses, whom 
Jehovah extolled, placing him above all 
Prophets and the Nation. 

This rebellion was so serious a matter in 
the sight of Jehovah, that He summoned 
the rebels immediately to His judgment- 
seat, and visited their sin with the severest 
punishment, Miriam, as the leader, being 
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smitten with leprosy. ‘In her haughty 
exaggeration of the worth of her own 
prophetic gift. she had placed herself on a 
par with Moses, the divinely appointed 
head of the whole nation, and exalted her- 
self above the congregation of Jehovah” 
(Keil). 

That the punishment might be the more 
exemplary and an object-lesson both to the 
Conspirators and to the Congregation, 
Jehovah would not listen to Moses’ inter- 
cession for immediate and miraculous 
healing, but excluded Miriam from the 
Camp for the seven days’ formal purification 
required by the law of leprosy, and sus- 
pended the march of Israel for all that time. 

Moreover this rebellion seems to have 
completed the downfall of the conspirators, 
practically putting an end to their career. 


SECTION THIRD.—PREPARATION FOR THE CONQUEST OF CANAAN, RESULTING IN FAILURE, 
BREACH OF THE COVENANT, AND A SIGNAL REVELATION OF JEHOVAH IN JUDGMENT :— 
Arrived on the Borders of the Promised Land, Jehovah commanded Moses to send 
Competent Explorers to Survey the Land preparatory to the Military Advance ; 
whose Report led Israel to open and defiant Rebellion, which, after vain attempts of 
Leaders to quell, brought down upon them Jehovah's Intervention and Judgment of 


Annihilation. —Chs. xiii. 1.-xiv. 45. 


“These events form a grand turning- 
point in the history of Israel, in which the 
whole of the future history of the Covenant 
Nation is typically reflected. The con- 
stantly repeated unfaithfulness of the 
nation could not destroy the faithfulness 
of God, or alter His purposes of salvation. 
In wrath Jehovah remembered mercy ; 
through Judgment He carried out His plan 
of Salvation, that all the world might 
know that no flesh was righteous before 
Him, and that the unbelief and unfaith- 
fulness of men could not overturn the 
truth of God” (Keil). 

Neither the generation of Israelites that 
came out of Egypt, nor the ‘‘ mixed multi- 
tudes” that accompanied them, was fit to 
enter Canaan and plant the Divine Religion 
there. They had brought out with them 
from Egypt an incurable tendency to the 
licentious heathen idolatry, and a pevail- 
ing unspirituality and unbelief, that would 
inevitably have made them an easy prey to 
the heathen Canaanites if they had settled 
among them. Thisrendered necessary two 
things: (1) their own destruction; (2) the 
training of a new generation to take their 
place and make good their failure. For 
the accomplishment of these objects, the 
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40 years of delay in the Desert, with their 
providential discipline, judgments and des- 
truction were essential. 


i. The Movement opened with the Des- 
patch of a Select Band of Explorers to 
Canaan at Jehovah's Command; whose 
Divided Report of their Survey brought on 
a Panic, leading to the violent Rejection of 
Jehovah and the Covenant. —Ch. xiii.1-xiv.9. 


1. A most representative band of Lead- 
ers and Rulers was sent, by Jehovah’s 
direction, to search out the Land, to pre- 
pare for an intelligent advance for the 
Conquest (xiii. 1-16). 

From Deut. i.-22, it appears that this 
was the desire of the People as well as the 
command of Jehovah. 

2. The Directions with which Moses 
sent out the Explorers were most explicit, 
so as to secure just the information needed 
by an Army of Conquest; and the search 
covered all Palestine and occupied 40 days 
(xiii. 17-25). 

ii. The Divided Report of the Explorers 
threw the Israelites into a panic, which led 
to a Revolt against their Leaders and to 
Rebellion against Jehovah and His Cove- 
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nant ; which the Leaders sought in vain to 
quell.—Chs. xiii. 26-xiv. 9. 

1. The majority report set forth the 
richness of the land, but emphasized the 
terrors of walled cities and the giant races; 
while that of the minority, Caleb and 
Joshua, representing the great tribes Judah 
and Ephraim, urged an immediate advance, 
on the ground that God’s curse resting 
upon the Canaanites would make the con- 
quest easy (xiii. 26-33). 

2. The terrors of the report induced a 
Panic among the Israelites, which speedily 
grew into open and violent Rebellion 
against Jehovah and the Leaders; which 
the Leaders strenuously but vainly sought 
to quell (xiv. 1-9). 

In their terror and despair the unbeliey- 
ing mob repudiated their Covenant with 
Jehovah, making all His miraculous work 
of deliverance from Egypt the occason of 
reproach and abuse; while they proposed 
to depose Moses, the deliverer, and elect a 
leader who should take them back to 
Egypt (xiv. 1-4). 

When Moses and Aaron fell on their 
faces to the earth, and Joshua and Caleb 
rent their clothes and endeavored to dis- 
suade the People from their mad course, 
the only response was a determination to 
stone these faithful leaders,—which would 
doubtless have been carried out, but for 
Jehovah’s signal intervention (xiv. 5-9). 


iwi. At this Crisis, Jehovah Himself 
interposed by a most extraordinary Revela- 
tion of His Glory from the Tabernacle to 
all the Rebellious People, quelled the Mob, 
and in spite of Moses, earnest Intercession 
pronounced Sentence of Annihilation upon 
the Rebels.—Ch. xiv. 10-35. 

1. When the efforts of the Leaders and 
their Adherents had failed, Jehovah Him- 
self interposed by one of the most marvel- 
ous manifestations of His Glory in the 
history of the Theocracy, and by His 
Awful Presence and summons to judgment 
quelled the Rebellion (xiv. 10-25). 

This Rebellion against Jehovah as Head 
of the Theocracy, followed by the destruc- 
tion of an entire generation, is comparable 
only to that against Him as Jesus, God 
Incarnate, followed by the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the Nation. 

(1) The record of the Divine Manifesta- 
tion is brief as possible (xiv. 10). _ 


The greatness of the Revelation of Jeho- 
vah’s Glory in Judgment—likely to be over- 
looked because of the brevity of the record 
—matched the greatness of the Rebellion. 
As at Sinai, so here the terror of the Divine 
presence brought at least outward submis- 
sion. 

“It was in a mysterious occurrence, of 
which we have no further knowledge. 
The Glory of the Lord appears once in the 
Wilderness (Ex. xvi. 10); once in the Tab- 
ernacle at the time of its dedication (Ex. 
xl. 34); then at the kindling of the first 
offering (Lev. ix. 23); afterwards opposite 
the company of Korah (Num. xvi. 19); 
and again finally in front of the murmur- 
ing congregation, who would hold Moses 
and Aaron answerable for the destruction 
of the company of Korah (Num. xvii. 7)” 
(Lange). 

(2) Jehovah first revealed to Moses His 
proposal to Exterminate the Nation, who 
by his intercession on their behalf stayed 
its immediate execution and confined it 
ultimately to those over 20 years old 
actively engaged in the Rebellion (xiv. 11- 
25). 

Jehovah resented the conduct of the peo- 
ple as base contempt of Himself, of His 
miraculous deliverances and revelations, 
and of His gracious Covenant; and offered 
again, as before on the way from Egypt to 
Sinai, to make of the family of Moses a 
Nation, to take their place. Admitting all 
this, Moses pleaded, as a reason for sparing 
Israel, the promise and the honor of Jeho- 
vah. Jehovah consented to spare the Peo- 
ple, but would exclude that generation 
from the Promised Land, except Caleb and 
Joshua, and make an object-lesson for the 
Nations by His dealings with them. 


(3) Jehovah next commanded Moses and 
Aaron jointly to announce to the People 
His irrevocable Sentence upon themselves 
of Exclusion from the Promised Land and 
of Annihilation, and upon their Children 
of 40 years of Nomadic life scattered in the 
Desert (xiv. 26-35). 


iv. Jehovah, after pronouncing this Sen- 
tence, proceeded at once to give a double 
Object-Lesson of the solemnity and irrevoc- 
able character of that Sentence,—by a 
Plague and a military Defeat.—Ch. «wiv. 
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A Plague from Jehovah—apparently a 
sudden stroke, bearing in itself the evi- 
dence that it was from God—carried off 
the ten Explorers that had made the ma- 
jority report about Canaan, leaving only 
Josliua and Caleb alive (xiv. 35-38). 

These examples brought home the lesson 
of judgment to all the Tribes whose rep 
resentatives were thus destroyed. This was 
the beginning of the work of annihilation. 

2. When Moses related these events to 
the Rebels, they were overwhelmed with 
passionate grief, and madly determined in 
their self-will to advance at once by way 
of Amalek and Conquer Canaan,—which 
attempt, made in defiance of Jehovah and 
the Leaders, resulted in a crushing discom- 


fiture (xiv. 39-45). 

“From the passionate sorrow of the peo- 
ple issues the passionate warlike excursion, 
undertaken in opposition to the express 
decision of Jehovah, in spite of the warn- 
ings of Moses, without his leadership, and 
without the Ark of the Covenant; and so it 
is not the army of God under His stand- 
ard” (Lange). 

This twofold object-lesson—in the Plague 
and in the Defeat and wide scattering of 
the Rebels—furnished practical proof to all 
Israel, and especially to the fugitives as 
they gathered again to the Tabernacle, 
that they were in Jehovah’s hands, and the 
forty years of wandering and expiation a 
settled matter. 


Part SECOND.—THE FORTY YEARS IN THE WILDERNESS, WITH SUCCESSIVE STEPS IN 
THE EXECUTION OF THE JUDGMENT OF ANNIHILATION UPON THE DOOMED GENERATION; 
WHILE JEHOVAH IS INSTRUCTING, DISCIPLINING AND GUIDING THE FAITHFUL REMNANT AND 
THE NEW GENERATION THAT WAS GROWING UP IN THE WILDERNESS, AND PREPARING THEM 


FOR THEIR FUTURE.—CHS. Xv.1.xxv. 18. 


* 


This Division of Numbers covers 87 (in 
round numbers, 40) years, during a con- 
siderable portion of which it appears that 
Kadesh in the desert of Paran was the 
center of their scattered, nomadic life 
(seo Deut. i. 46; Num. xx. 14). The rec- 
ords in chapters xy. i-xix. 22 extend from 
the defeat by the Amalekites and the 
turning back from Canaan, to the final re- 
turn to Kadesh in the first month of their 
fortieth year out of Egypt. 

A few of the incidents are related—ap- 
parently not in historical order—as they 
furnished the occasions of important 
changes or legislation, during the time in 
which Jehovah’s work of destruction and 
discipline was being carried on. 

The period was an anomalous one, in 
several particulars: 

(1) The Covenant relation of Jehovah 
with the incorrigible generation that came 
out of Egypt was in suspension, while suc- 
cessive judgments, brought on by repeated 
sins, carried forward the work of annihila- 
tion. 

(2) The New Generation was growing 
up, under the influence of the partially 
maintained Mosaic ordinances, and, while 
fulfilling the prophetic judgment that they 
should expiate the sins of their fathers in 
forty years of scattered and wandering life 


(xiv. 33, 34), they were being providentially 
instructed and disciplined to prepare them 
for their future when the Covenant should 
be again fully restored. 


(8) Moses and the faithful Leaders and 
Remnant, still in Covenant with Jehovah 
and constituting the true Israel, while 
necessarily affected by the judgments and 
the discipline, were experiencing the 
deliverance, protection and guidance of 
Jehovah, and looking forward to the end 
of the wanderings and to the Promised 
Land. 


Keeping in mind these anomalous con- 
ditions, the Scripture of Part Second may 
be conveniently considered under three 
subordinate periods : 

1st. Incidents in the process of Revel- 
ation, Discipline and Destruction in the 
387 years of disorganized, nomadic life in 
the Desert (xv. -xix.); 

2nd. The Resumption of the Advance 
towards Canaan by a New and Circuitous 
Route and the Discipline and Destruction 
by the Way (xx.-xxi.); 

3rd. The Final Testing and Completion 
of the Discipline, and the Annihilation of 
the Old Generation on the Borders of Moab 
(xxii.-xxv.). 

These will furnish the themes for Three 
Sections : 
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SECTION First.—EVENTS DURING THE 37 YEARS OF NOMADIC WANDERING IN THE 
DESERT :—The writer relates some important events that furnished Occasions for Changes 
or New Legislation, and marked Epochs in the Discipline and Destruction of the People 
whose Rebellion had required their being Scattered abroad.—Chs. xv. 1-xix, 22. 


There is no connected account of this 
long interval. The lst of names of 
unknown places of encampment (xxxiii. 
19-30) throws little if any light upon it. 
There was nothing demanding record—an 
absence of Covenant history. ‘The fight- 
ing men of Israel had fallen under the 
judgment of Jehovah, and the sacred his- 
tory, therefore, was no longer concerned 
with them ; whilst the youth, in whom 
the life and hope of Israel were preserved, 
had as yet no history at all” (Baum- 
garten). <‘The supposed ‘void’, of which 
Ewald complains, was completely filled up 
by the gradual dying out of the generation 
which had been rejected by God” (Keil). 

The judgment upon the Rebellious Gen- 
eration involved of necessity their being 
scattered abroad while their destruction 
was going on, to prevent the constant 
recurrence in worse form of such con- 
certed rebellions as had led to their rejec- 
tion. Even in this scattered condition the 
rebel activity of this incorrigible race 
made such conspiracies as that of Korah 
and the Reubenites possible. 


i. Some Special Enactments, bringing 
out the relations of some important or 
essential Requirements of the Law to the 
Wandering Life in the Desert, are first set 
forth .—Chs. xv. 1-41. 

The regulations, decisions and directions 
here given pertain to matters vital to the 
Religious Life under the Theocracy. 

1. The first set of regulations pertained 
to the Sacrifical System which embodied 
the foundation conception of the Mosaic 
Law, of the Way of Life through Atone- 
ment (xv. 1-31). 

These regulations were given with special 
reference to the land that God should give 
them—implying at least their partial sus- 
pension during the wanderings in the 
Desert, while ‘‘reviving the hopes of the 
New Generation that was growing up”, by 
keeping Canaan and the future in their 
minds. 

2. The second enactment arose out of 
a breach of the Law of the Sabbath, which 
with its ordinances is emphasized as of the 


universal and permanent obligation (xv. 
32-36). 

As Lange has said ‘‘The story of the Sab- 
bath-breaker is a companion-piece to that 
of the blasphemer” (Ley. xxiv.). ‘‘Jeho- 
vah revealed to Moses, that not only in 
settled life, but then and there, in the des- 
ert, the crime of Sabbath-breaking was to 
be punished by death”. The observance 
or violation of the Sabbath Law ‘involved 
all that was vital in religion”. 

3, The third enactment was the require- 
ment to wear tassels of blue on the edge of 
the upper garment, to keep always before 
their eyes their obligations to Jehovah (xv. 
387-41). 

At a later day—if not from the first— 
sentences from the Law were written out 
and worn on the person, that its teachings 
might be always before the eyes of the 
wearer and of those whom he met (see 
Deut vi.). In the daysof Christ—and long 
before—this custom had largely degene- 
rated into a superstition or a device of 
hypocrites (see Matt. xxiii. 5). 

vi. A First REBELLION AND DESTRUC- 
TION. —The Rebellion against the Divinely 
Appointed Leaders, Moses and Aaron, led 
by Korah, a Levite and by descendants of 
Reuben, Jacob's first-born,is next recorded,— 


resulting immediately in the swift Destruc- — 


tion of the New Leaders that had arisen, 
and later in the new miraculous Confirma- 
tion of the Aaronic Priesthood.—Chs. xvi. 
1-xviii. 32. 

This was probably the most important 
event of the 37 years of wandering, being a 
rebellion against the authorities appointed 
by Jehovah. The conspiracy leading up to 
it was a double-headed one, Korah and the 
descendants of Reuben succeeding in draw- 
ing after them a large and influential 
party among the Levites and in all the 
tribes. 

The Original Rebellion at Kadesh started 
out with the rejection of Jehovah, and 
Moses and Aaron whom He had appointed 
leaders. The rebellion of Korah and the 
Reubenites had as its foundations a New 
Theology with a new view of the Priest- 
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hood, as against Jehovah’s appointment of 
the Aaronic Priesthood, and a legitimist 
political doctrine, as against Moses the 
leader appointed by Jehovah. It had prob- 
ably been brewing through long years. 

1. The Rebellion, one of the worst in 
the history of Israel, was met by the mirac- 
ulous destruction of the Leaders, including 
the company of Priests and the band of 
Reubenites; but was renewed on the next 
day, when Jehovah sent a destructive 
plague among the Rebels, which was 
stayed only by the intervention of Aaron 
the high-priest with his censer (xvi. 1-50). 

In this dreadful outbreak, Korah and his 
followers seem to have laid claim to a uni- 
versal priesthood, and to have challenged 
Aaron’s exclusive office, as well as Jeho- 
vah’s right to appoint him; while the Reu- 
benites set up the claims of the first-born 
son of Israel as against the rights of Moses, 
the leader appointed by Jehovah. The 
divine judgment showed how Jehovah was 
carrying forward the destruction of the 
incorrigible generation during the years of 
wandering, and at the same time vindi- 
cated the rights of Aaron and Moses and 
His own authority. 

This incident gives a glimpse of the diffi- 
culties with which Moses had to contend 
during the years of wandering, and empha- 
sizes the necessity for the scattering abroad 
of the Israelites. 
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2. To confirm still further the High- 
Priesthood of Aaron, and prevent the recur- 
rence of such outbreaks, Jehovah gave a 
practical and memorial proof of it in 
Aaron’s Rod that budded, and gave explicit 
legal regulations regarding the office, ser- 
vices, and revenues of the priests and 
Levites (xvii. 1-xvili. 82). 

The practical confirmation of Aaron’s 
priesthood had already been given to the 
People by Jehovah in the staying of the 
Plague by his offering of incense; the bud- 
ding rod, deposited as a memorial in the 
Ark, now completed the chain of evidence. 
To guard against the repetition of the 
claim to a universal priesthood of the Peo- 
ple, the legal status of the priests and 
Levites was clearly defined and fixed. 

iii. The Scriptural Record of this period 
of Wandering closes with a Special Law 
concerning the Purification from ‘the 
Uncleanness of Deuth”, occasioned by the 
great mortality in the course of the Dying 
out of the Doomed Generation.—Ch. xix. 
1-22. 

With the prevalence of the ordinary 
death-rate, the general law of purification, 
laid down in Leviticus (xi.-xviii.), was ade- 
quate to the needs of Israel; but when, in 
the process of annihilation, judgments and 
plagues were sweeping away the rebellious 
generation by tens and scores of thousan Is, 
the special provision here recorded became 
necessary. 


SECTION SECOND.—THE RESUMPTION OF THE ADVANCE AND THE FURTHER PROGRESS OF 


DISCIPLINE AND DESTRUCTION :—At the opening of the fortieth year, the whole Congrega- 
tion of Israel, that had been so long scattered in the Desert, was gathered again at Kadesh, 
from which they made an Advance towards the Promised Land by a New Route. reaching 
the borders of Moab,—during which movement the New Generation assumed greater 
Prominence,—Chs. xx. 1-xxi. 35. 

In the interval of wandering life, successive bands of leaders of the Old Generation 
had perished by judgments that had furnished impressive object-lessons to the New Gen- 
eration that had now reached maturity. Henceforward the younger element was to come 
to the fore, while the old leaders were passing away and the annihilation of the sentenced 
rebels was proceeding. 

A SECOND REBELLION AND DESTRUCTION.— 
i. The Reassembling of Israel at Kadesh 
was followed by a renewed Outbreak of 


The course of the narrative from this 
point onward, seems to make it clear that 
this reassemling was in the fortieth year, 


Rebellion—tiis time over lack of Water— 
in dealing with which the provocation was 
so great that even Moses gave way and 
came under the Condemnation of Jehovah 
and, along with Aaron, was sentenced to 
exclusion from the Promised Land.—Ch. 
xx. 1-13. : 


at the close of the long period of nomadic 
life. 

1. The Reassembling at Kadesh was 
followed by a speedy outbreak, in which 
the remnant of the Old Rebels led, showing 
how incorrigible they were by their impu- 
dent complaints and charges against 
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Jehovah and Moses, and driving Moses and 
Aaron to appeal to Jehovah Who as of old 
awed the Rebels by a Revelation of His 
Glory (xx. 1-6). 

2. Jehovah, however, commanded 
Moses to take his rod and bring forth water 
for them from the rock (typical of Christ; 
see New Testament); in carrying out which 
command Moses, having exceeded the 
divine commission, was condemned, with 
Aaron, at the waters of Meribah, to die in 
the Wilderness (xx. 7-13). 

Moses, who had so long been the faithful 
servant of God, at last, worn out with the 
numerous temptations, allowed himself to 
be overcome, so that he did not ‘ sanctify 
Jehovah before the eyes of the people”. 

‘‘Instead of speaking to the rock, with 
the rod of God in his hand, as God directed 
him, he spoke to the congregation, and in 
these inconsiderate words, ‘Shall we fetch 
you water out of the rock’—words which, 
if they did not express any doubt in the 
help of the Lord, were certainly fitt2d to 
strengthen the people in their unbelief, 
and are therefore described in Ps. cvi. 33 
as prating—speaking unadvisedly—with 
the lips (cf. Ley. v. 4). He then struck 
the rock twice with the rod, as if it 
depended upon human exertion, and not 
upon the power of God alone, or as if the 
promise of God would not have been ful- 
filled without all the smiting on his part” 
(Keil). 

It was at this time that the Elimination 
of the Old Leaders became a marked fea- 
ture in the history. Mirian died; the 
removal of Moses and Aaron was assured; 
and a little later Aaron died at Mt. Hor 
and was succeeded by Eleazar of the New 
Generation; and Joshua soon after became 
the leader of the hosts. 


ti. The account of the Forward Move- 
ment, around Mt. Seir and through theland 
of the Amorites to Mt. Pisgah, in which 
occured another Outbreak of Rebellion, 
follows,—bringing Israel within view of 
Canaan.—Ch. xx. 14-xxi. 35. 

1. The More Direct Way to Canaan 
having been closed against them, by the 
warlike refusal by the Edomites, descen- 
dants of Esau, of Moses’ reasonable request, 
the Israelites advanced to Mt. Hor, where 

’ Aaron died, after Eleazar had been installed 
in his place (xx. 14-29). 


Only two events in the Journey down the 
west side of Mt. Seir to the turning-point 
are recorded: the Defeat of Arad a 
Cannaanite King; and the new Rebellion 
of Israel that brought upon them the 
Plague of the Fiery Serpents. : 


2. At this time, as the Iraelites were 
moving from Kadesh, Arad, a Canaanite 
King, attacked the rear, at first with some 
Success but with final and utter Discom- 
fiture (xxi. 1-8). 

The attack may have been to thwart a 
suspected purpose of Israel to enter Canaan 
by the direct route by which the Spies had 
entered the land (see verse 1). Or it may 
have been intended as a strategic move, to 
throw the hosts of Israel into confusion 
by surprising and overwhelming the Rear- 
guard. 

In response to a Vow of Israel, Jehovah 
enabled them to crush the Canaanites, 
exactly duplicating, while avenging, the 
defeat of their fathers at the same place 
88 years before; and thereby revealed to 
the New Generation for their encourage- 
ment their military possibilities. ; 

The Victory over Arad furnishes an ex- 
planation of the fact, that the powerful 
Canaanite tribes did not mass their forces 
and crush the Israelites in withdrawal 
towards the Red Sea, as they did later at 
Bethhoron during Joshua’s conquest of 
their land. 


3. A THIRD REBELLION AND DESTRUC- 
TION.—From Mt. Hor the Israelites, obliged 
to go through the Arabah to avoid Edom, 
became discouraged by the hardships, for- 
got the victory so lately granted them, 
and again complained rebeliously against 
God and Moses; for which Jehovah sent 
upon them the Plague of Fiery Serpents, 
whose dire ravages were stayed only by 
the Repentance of the People and by 
Moses’ setting up the Brazen Serpent, by 
looking to which, in Obedience and Faith, 
those bitten were healed (xxi. 5-9). 


(1) The difficulties of the way from Mt. 
Hor down to the Elanitic Gulf at the head 
of the Red Sea, brought out the old plaint 
against God and Moses: Why have ye 
brought us up out of Egypt to die in the 
Wilderness? (xxi. 4, 5). 

(2) Jehovah in judgment sent the 
Plague of fiery serpents, from which, by 
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appeal to Moses and his intercession, the 
People were saved through the lifting up 
of the Brazen Serpent; which at the same 
time inculcated the lesson of Obedience 
and Faith in order to Salvation, and fur- 
nished an object-lesson long preserved of 
the Coming Redeemer (xxi. 6-9). 

By conditioning the reception of help 
upon the obedience and faith of the recip- 
ient, it was made an agency in developing 
their religious life. Christ Himself made 
an impressive use of it as a symbol of 
salvation and an antitype of Himself. See 
John iii. 14, 15. 

The record of this Rebellion states how 
great was the destruction of life by this 
judgment; which brought out the forced 
Confession of sin and appeal of the People 
for help. 

(4) The March up the East side of Mt. 
Seir, along the new route, brought on a 
Conflict with Sihon, King of the Amorites, 
and with Og, King of Bashan, and the 


Conquest of their territory as far as the 
Arnon on the borders of Moab and just 
across the Jordan from the Promised Land 
(xxi. 10-35). 

The summons to cross the Arnon, and 
attack and conquer Sihon, in the might of 
Jehovah, with the taking possession of the 
East Jordan Country, was a most important 
incident in this period of the history of 
Israel. Of it Keil says: 


‘This summons, with its attendant 
promises, not only filled the Israelites with 
courage and strength to enter upon the 
conflict with the mightiest of all the tribes 
of the Canaanites, but inspired poets in 
the midst of them to commemorate in odes 
the wars of Jehovah, and His victories 
over His foes. A few verses are given 
here out of one of these odes,....... 
as an evidence that there, on the borders 
of Moab, the Israelites had been inspired 
through the divine promises with the firm 
assurance that they should be able to con- 
quer the land of the Amorites which lay 
before them (Keil). 


Section THIrRD.—THE FINAL TESTING OF ISRAEL, THROUGH THE ATTEMPT OF MOAB 
TO PREVENT THEIR SETTLEMENT IN CANAAN, AND THE COMPLETION OF THE ANNIHILA- 
TION OF THE OLD REBELS :—The Heathen Moabites attempted at this point to block the 
way of Israel, by an appeal to Balaam, a prophet and magician; and later, on Balaam’s 
adwice, inciting the Midianites to seduce the Nation by their licentious Idolatry,—the 
attempt resulting in new sins aud judgments and the Completion of Jehovah's Judgment 
of Annihilation upon the Old Generation.—Chs. xati. L-xav. 18. 


The Israelites were now encamped at 
Arboth Moab, just across the Jordan from 
Jericho, i. ¢., on the very borders of the 
Promised Land; but two great events were 
necessary to prepare them for crossing over 
and taking possession of Canaan: 

1st. The People as a whole were to pass 
through ‘‘a trial of great importance to 
future generations, as bearing upon their 
relations to the heathen world’; which in 
order to their safety was to be one of utter 
apartness and exclusiveness. Moab and 
Midian were the agents in this test, and 
the record of it is found in this Section of 
Numbers. 

2nd. Moses, who because of his sin at 
Meribah was not to enter Canaan, was to 
bring his legislation to a close before his 
death; to give them the requisite instruc- 
tions for the conquest, division and settle- 
ment of Canaan; and to gird the New 
Generation that was not at Sinai—by a 
wonderful repetition of the essential fea- 


i 
‘ 
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tures of the Law and Covenant of Jehovah, 
emphasized by an equally wonderful 
rehearsal of the history of Jehovah’s mer- 
cies and deliverances—for the successful 
completion of the task in which their 
fathers had failed. 


The record of the instructions for the 
Conquest is contained in the closing chap- 
ters of Numbers; that of the spiritual 
girding constitutes the Book of Deuter- 
onomy. 

While the Israelites were passing along 
their Eastern border, the Moabites, like 
the Edomites, had been willing to sell 
them bread and water; but when they 
saw them settling down on their Northern 
border, conscious that they were unable 
to resist the conquerors of the far more 
powerful Amorites, they were seized with 
terror, and set about devising some other 
method of accomplishing the destruction of 
Israel. 

Balak, who was then King of Edom, 
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successively devised Two Plans for this 
end, in both of which he failed. The at- 
tempts and failures are recorded in this 
Section, in the story of Balaam and his 
. prophesies, and the Harlotry of Israel 
with the Midianites. The second plan— 
the seduction of Israel through the Mid- 
janites—was suggested by Balaam (See 
xxxi. 16). 

The record of the attempt to carry out 
the First Scheme occupies chapters xx.- 
Xxiv. 


i. When the Chosen People encamped on 
the Jordan opposite Jericho, Balak, King 
of Moab, sent by two successive sets of 
Messengers, and brought Balaam, a cele- 
brated Chaldean Prophet and Soothsayer, 
from Mesopotamia to bring down a Curse 
upon them.—Ch. watt. 1-40. 

Lange sets forth with some detail the 
conflicting views of the enigmatic charac- 
ter of Balaam. Among other things he 
says: 

‘«The question as to the moral character of 
Balaam is distinct from that as to the na- 
ture of his prophetic gift and position. 
They are not entirely disconnected ques- 
tions; but the one is much more easily 
settled than the other. He could not of 
course bea good man and a false prophet: 
but he may have been a bad man anda true 
prophet. Such in fact he was. Morally 
Balaam comes before us as a man of keen 
insight and of wide culture, having broad 
glimpses of the truth, which seems to have 
grown clearer with his investigations, a 
heart susceptible to noble impulses, a con- 
cience awakened, but not authoritative 
with strong convictions of right and duty, 
which are yet sacrificed to the cravings of 
avarice and ambition; ever practically 
selling all his better impulses, his convic- 
tions and his conscience, for the sake of 
gain, and yet never doing it without a 
conscious and serious struggle. As to his 
prophetic position, he is not to be viewed, as 
Hengs tenberg has fully shown, as a false 
prophet, a mere heathen seer, who was con- 
strained by God against his own will to 
bless and not curse Israel; nor, on the 
other hand, asa true and genuine prophet 
who was only swept away by his avarice 
and ambition. There are elements of 
truth in both views; but neither of them 
is tenable in its exclusive form. ‘The 
truth lies’, to use the words of Kurtz, ‘in 
the midst. Balaam was in bis present 
position both a heathen magician and a 
Jehovistic seer. Hestood upon the border- 
line between regions, which indeed lie 
contiguous, but in their nature and char- 
acter are radically opposed to each other, 
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and exclusive of each other. With one 
foot still upon the ground of heathen 
magic and soothsaying, he planted the 
other within the limits of the Jehovistic 
religion and prophecy ’” 


1. Having formed his Plan, Balak, who 
as an Edomite was a descendant of Terah, 
sent his first Embassy to Balaam, who 
belonged in the land of Terah, beseeching 
him to come and Curse Israel and promis- 
ing rich rewards; which Balaan, who 
acknowledges the name of Jehovah, at 


first, by divine instruction, refused 
although evidently desiring to go (xxii. 1- 
14). 


The irresistible power shown by the 
swift and crushing defeat of the two 
mighty kings of the Amorites, so alarmed 
Balak that he ‘“‘sought to bring the powers 
of heathen magic to bear against the nation 
of God”. | 

2. Balak’s second and more stately 
Embassy, with larger promises, found 
Balaam wavering; who having sought per- 4 
mission of God which God in judgment 
granted, went with the messengers (xxii. 
15-21). 

3. On the way the Angel of Jehovah met 
him in anger, because to blinded by his ay- — 
arice, he was going with mercenary motives 
and evil intent against Israel, hoping that 
Jehovah would relent; and revealed tohim — 
his baseness and hypocrisy, through the 
speaking ass that he rode, and warned him 
to deliver only such messages as He 
(Jehovah) should give him (xxii. 21-35). 

4. Balak craftily sought to win Balaam 
by a flattering Reception, going far out to — 
meet him, making a great feast for him, and — 
giving him, the next day, from the high — u 
places where Baal was worshipped, a view — : ; 
of the Camp of the Israelites (xxii. 86-41). 

It is to be observed that Balaam—evi- ; 


hed 
rs 


into his mouth. 


ii. The successive and persistent bya s 
of Balak to bring down the Curse of G od— 


vah Messages of Blessing. —Ch. xxiii. of 
xxiv. 25. ; : 
1. Preparations for securing the Fi 
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imposing worship of Baal, the chief god of 
the Edomites) where Sacrifices were offered ; 
from which Balaam went with the First 
Prophecy to Balak, in which he pronounced 
the Israelites blessed, ‘‘in their separation 
from the other nations; in their multiplied 
numbers; and in their future hopes, which 
made it impossible for him to curse them,— 
for which message he received the 
reproaches of Balak (xxiii. 1-13). 

2. Assuming that the broad view of the 
Camps of Israel made Bamoth-Baal an 
unfavorable place, Balak had the Sacrifices 
repeated from the top of Pisgah from 
which there was only a partial view of the 
Camps; but the Second Prophecy re-affirmed 
the First, basing its utterances on the cove- 
nant promise to Jacob which rested on the 
unchangeale purpose and nature of Jeho- 
vah (xxiii. 14-24). 

3. Balak, demanding now in indignation 
that Balaam should neither ewrse nor bless, 
took Balaam to the top of Peor, where the 
Sacrifices were repeated; but the Third 
Prophecy—which was uttered without 
going apart to consult Jehovah and with 
the declaration that it was spoken not by 
enchantment but by inspiration—portrayed 
the glorious prosperity of Israel, and ‘‘the 
terrible power, so fatal to all its foes, ofa 
people which was set to be a curse or a 
blessing to all the nations” (xxiii. 25-xxiv. 
9). 

4. Thrown into a Rage by his repeated 
disappointment, Balak, seeking to terrify 
Balaam, whom he sneeringly declared 
«Jehovah had kept back from honor,” bade 
him flee to his own country; which out- 
burst called out the Fourth and Last 
Prophecy, occupied exclusively with the 
future, in which, in a fourfold prediction, 
he foretells “the victorious supremacy of 
Israel over all its foes, and the destruction 
of allthe powers of the world” (xxiv. 10-24). 

The plan of Balak had utterly failed, 
having brought blessing instead of cursing. 
The two men parted, Balaam starting out 
for his own country, a constrained believer 
in the snpremacy of Jehovah and the 
blessed future of Israel; and yet either 
having left, or leaving on his way, with 
the Edomites the evil counsel which led 
them to use the Midianites to seduce and 
_ destroy Israel (see xxxi. 16). Balaam’s 
death at the hands of the Israelites, in their 
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vengeance on Midian (xxxi. 8), indicates 
that he may have delayed his return to 
his own country to help carry out what he 
had counselled.. 


wi. A FOURTH AND FINAL REBELLION 
AND DESTRUCTION.—The Record of the car- 
rying out of the Second Scheme against 
Israel, by their Seduction, through the 
Midianites, to the licentious Idolatry of 
their Heathen Neighbors, occupies the con- 
clusion of Part Second, and completes the 
story of the Annihilation of the Generation 
that came out of Egypt.—Ch. xxv. 1-18. 

“Fallen now from the heights to which 
he [Balaam] had been taken, which should 
have led him to seek the camp of Israel, 
he was evidently burning with deep hos- 
tility towards Jehovah and His people. 
The loss of the coveted prize inflamed his 
anger. Moses may have learned his proph- 
ecies through other channels, may have 
received them directly from God; or, per- 
haps, as Keil supposes, Balaam may have 
communicated them to the Israelites or to 
Phinehas when he fell into their hands [at 
the time of the destruction of the Midian- 
ites, Numbers xxxi. 7, 8]. On his way 
homewards, burning with his anger and 
disappointment, he falls in with the Mid- 
janites who were then dwelling upon the 
Moabitish highlands. And here we have 
the plot which his malice and cunning 
suggested.” 

1. The horrible story of the fall into 
idolatry and vice, through their partici- 
pating in the idolatrous festivals of the 
Midianites, on whose borders they were 
encamped, is briefly but graphically told; 
and also of the Plague that followed it and 
completed the Annihilation of the Genera- 
tion of Rebels doomed at Kadesh (xxv. 
1-9). 

There appears to have been a strong 
tendency, on the part of the Israelites, to 
fall into just this form of idolatry—as 
shown on such occasions as the worship of 
the Golden Calf, and in the times of Solo- 
mon, Elijah, Ahaz, etc.; indicating the 
intimate connection of idol-worship and 
lustful indulgence. 


2. The writer further relates Jehovah's 
Approval of Phinehas, the son of the High 
Priest, for taking the initiative in destroy- 
ing the infamous leaders in the debauch, 
the giving of whose names exposes them 
to everlasting execration; and in making 
atonement for the sins of the people, 
thereby staying the Plague (xxv. 10-15). 
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3. The last word is Jehovah’s command 
to Moses, to ‘‘ vex the Midianites’”’, to save 
Israel from their wiles; which led at a 
later day (see Chapter xxxi.) to the an- 
nihilation of Midian (xxv. 16-18). 


This last great Plague seems to have 


carried off the last remnant of the accursed 
Old Generation that had kept the Chosen 
People so long wandering in the Desert. 
It thereby prepared for the final Advance 
upon Canaan, and the Conquest of it by 
the New Generation. 
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The International Lessons for September 
are drawn from Numbers and Deuteron- 
omy. Thetopics are: ‘‘The Two Reports 
of the Spies” ; The Brazen Serpent” ’; ‘‘Moses 
Pleading with Israel’; ‘“‘The Death of 
Moses”. The fifth Sunday is reserved for a 
Review of the Lessons of the third Quarter 
of the Year. 

It is impossible to connect with the 
selections of Scripture made even an in- 
adequate view, of either the connections 
of the Scriptures, the period of history, or 
the movement of the purpose of redemp- 
tion. 

I. LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 1.—The Topic 
of the First Lesson for September is ‘‘The 
’ Two Reports of the Spies”, Its Scripture 
is numbers xiii. 17-20, 23-33. 

Ist. The Place of the Lesson 

The Scripture of the Lesson embraces 
but a part of what is itself only a mere in- 
cident in one of the most important events 
in the early history of the Israelites: The 
First Great Rebellion of the Generation 
that Jehovah had delivered from the 
Bondage of Egypt, in which they broke 
their Covenant with Him and brought 
upon themselves His Sentence of Exclusion 
from Canaan and of Annihilation. The 
record occupies chapters xiii. and xiv., and 
should be studied as a unit. 

This Scripture, of the extended Lesson, 
is the concluding Section of Part First of 
the Book of Numbers, whose Theme is: 
The National Military and Tribal Organiza- 
tion of the Generation of Israelites that 
came out of Egypt, for the Advance to the 
Conquest of the Promised Land; resulting 
in Rebellion, against Jehovah, Breach of 
their Covenant with Him, and His Sen- 


tence of Exclusion from Canaan and of 
Annihilation. 

The subordinate subjects of this Part, in- 
cluding the Preparation for the Advance, 
etc., may be learned from ‘‘The Outline 
View of Numbers’, given on another page 
of this issue. A survey of these subjects 
will prepare for understanding the Lesson. 


2nd. The Unfolding of the Lesson 


The Points for Study appear in natural 
order in the narrative. 


1. Take up the Exploration of Canaan, 
by Command of Jehovah, to Prepare the 
Way for the Military ‘Advance and Con- 
quest.—Ch. xiii. 1-24. 

(1) The skilful Make-up of the party of 
Spies, or Surveyors, should be noted (xiii. 
1-16). 

It was composed of rulers and leaders of 
the Twelve Tribes, representative men. 

(2) The Directions for the Survey, given 
by Moses, were at once explicit and com- 
prehensive, so as to secure just the infor- 
mation needed by an army of conquest 
(xili. 17-20). 

(8) Ample time was given to the search, 
which occupied 40 days and covered Pales- 
tine, embracing its inhabitants and pro- 
ductions (xiii. 21-24). 


2. Consider the Divided Report of the 
Explorers, and their Opposing Counsel.— 
Ch. xiii. 25-33. 

(1) The Majority of Ten (representing 
the unspiritual element) gave an enthu- 
siastic report of the Richness of Canaan 
and of its productions, but emphasized the 
Terrors of its walled cities and its giant 


races,—to dissuade from attempting its — 


conquest (xiii. 25-29). 
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(2) The Minority of Two, Caleb and 
and Joshua (representing the two most 
powerful tribes, Judah and Ephraim), 
agreed with the Majority regarding the 
Richness of the Land, but disagreed with 
their view of the difficulties of the Con- 
quest (xili. 30-83). 

The Counsel of Caleb (in which Joshua 
concurred) brought out from the Majority 
merely a repetition and exaggeration of 
the terrors of the giant inhabitants, and 
a contradiction of their former representa- 
tions of the fertility of the land. 


8 Note the Effect of the Terror wpon 
the Israeiites, in the all-night Weeping and 
Tumult, and inthe Mad Rebellion against 
Moses and Aaron and against, Jehovah, 
which the Leaders strove in vain to quell.— 
Ch. xiv. 1-10: 


(1) In their terror, reproaching Jehovah 
even for their deliverance from Bondage, 
they repudiated His Covenant, rejected 
His appointed leaders, and proposed to 
choose a Leader of their own to take them 
back to Egypt (xiv. 1-47). 

(2) The etforts of the Leaders, Moses 
and Aaron, to dissuade the People from 
rebelling against Jehovah, and especially 
of Joshua and Caleb to convince them that 
the Conquest of Canaan would be easy of 
accomplishment, failed to quell the mob 
and even brought from it a proposal to 
stone them (xiv. 5-10). 


4. Observe the Miraculous Interposition 
of Jehovah, by an overwhelming Mani- 
festation of His Glory in the Tabernacle, 
stilling the Tumult; followed by His reve- 
lation to Moses of His Purpose to destroy 
the Rebels, and Moses’ Intercession on their 
behalf.—Ch. xiv. 11-19. 

(1) Note Jehovah’s proposal to Moses, 
when, His patience having been exhausted, 
He offered (as He had done once before) 
to make of the Lawgiver a great Nation 
(xiv. 11-13). 

(2) Note Moses’ disinterested mediation, 
and the various pleas by which he sought 
to win from Jehovah a pardon for Israel 
(xiv. 13-19). 


5. Study carefully the Irrevocable Sen- 
tence of Jehovah, culminating in the Ex- 
clusion of the entire Generation of Rebels 
except Joshua and Caleb from Canaan, 


and their ultimate Annihilation in the 
Wilderness.—Ch. xiv. 20-35. 

(1) Observe that Jehovah proposed to 
Moses to make the execution of his sentence 
upon the People because of their great sins 
an Object-Lesson of His Glory to all the 
Nations; and for that purpose on the mor- 
row ordered them back into the Wilder- 
ness of the Red Sea (xiv. 20-25). 


(2). The message by Moses to the Con- 
gregation was, that they should assuredly 
perish in the Wilderness; that their child- 
ren should lead a nomadic life in the 
Desert for 40 years to epiate their spirit- 
ual harlotry, while He was visiting their 
fathers with utter annihilation (xiv. 26-35). 

Part Second of Numbers (Chapters xv. 
xxy.) contains the record of the execution 
of this awful Sentence. 


6. Study Jehovah's Confirmation of His 
Sentence by the immediate Beginnings of 
its Execution.—Ch. xiv. 36-45. 

(1) Mark the swift judgment that fell 
on the Leaders that made the majority 
report of the exploration of Canaan, only 
the minority being spared (xiv. 36-38). 

(2) Mark the futileattempt of the Reb- 
els, who sought—when it was too late, 
—to Conquer Canaan, agains tthe Command 
of Jehovah and Moses, without their lead- 
ing, and leaving the Ark behind in the 
Camp—and their disastrous overthrow and 
scattering in the Desert by the Amalekites 
(xiv. 39-45). 

Already the work of Annihilation was 
begun, and in that swift beginning was 
the pledge that Jehovah would complete it. 


I. LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 8.—The Topic 
of the Second Lessson for September is 
‘«The Brazen Serpent”. The Scripture 
assigned to it is Numbers xxi. 1-9. 

Ist. The Place of the Lesson 

By reference to the ‘‘Outline View of 
Numbers”, it will be seen that Part Second 
is taken up with the record of 40 (88) years 
of Wandering in the Desert, with Success- 
ive Steps in the carrying out of Jehovah’s 
Sentence of Annihilation against the 
Rebellious Israelites. 

Section First contains what is recorded 
of their history until the close of the Wan- 
derings, when they reassembled at Kadesh, 
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38 years after the Great Rebellion 
and scattering abroad. Section Second 
opens with the Reassembling of the scat- 
tered Tribes at Kadesh, and the resump- 
tion of the Advance upon Canaan, but by 
another route; during which the execution 
of Jehovah’s Sentence of Destruction, of 
the Old Generation that came out of 
Egypt, continued. 


The Scripture of the Lesson is found in 
the midst of this Section, and the events 
recorded in it belong more than 38 
years after the occurrences of the last 
Lesson. 


The preceding chapter contains an 
account of the Refusal of Edom to permit 
Israel to pass through its territory. There 
were two ways into Canaan. The direct 
one was that by which the Spies had 
entered, and in attempting which 388 
years before Israel had met with disaster. 
The other was the indirect and rugged way 
around Mt. Seir, the home of the Edomities. 


The latter route was the one Jehovah 
had determined upon for them, and may 
be looked upon as of the nature of a flank 
movement upon Canaan. At the same 
time, while the advance hosts were at 
Mt. Hor, a short distance from Kadesh, 
the rear of the army was still fronting 
Canaan from Negeb, or the South-country, 
holding out to the Canaanites the possi- 
bility of an advance from that quarter. 


The two incidents in the Lesson are the 
only ones of importance recorded as having 
occurred until the People had completed 
the journey around Mt. Seir to the country 
of the Amorites. There is added merely a 
list of the principal Encampments on their 
journey northward up the east side of Mt. 
Seir (ch. xxi. 10-20). 


The Unfolding of the Lesson 


The Points for Study may profitably take 
up the chief incident in this Lesson, the 
one of Judgment,—in its relations to the 
Series of Judgments, in itself, and in its 
bearings on the future of redemption. 


2nd. 


1. Master the Series of Judgments in the 
Execution of Jehovah's Sentence of Annihi- 
lation of Rebellious Israel, of the Old Gene- 
ration, of which this was one,—beginning 
in chapter xiv. and ending in chapter xxv. 

There are Four Successive Rebellions and 


Destructions recorded, besides the Original 
one at Kadesh. 

(1) The Original Rebellion and Breach 
of the Covenant occurred at Kadesh, in the 
first attempted Advance on Canaan, which 
brought down upon them the Sentence and 
began its Execution,—turning them back 
into the Wilderness for 40 years (chs. xiil.- 
xiv.). 

(2) The First of the Subsequent Rebel- 
lions was that against Moses and Aaron, 
the Leaders appointed by Jehovah, and 
was led by Korah and the Reubenites (chs. 
XVi.-xviii. ). 

(3) A Second of these later Rebellions 
broke out after the Reassembling of Israel 
at Kadesh in the fortieth year, and was 
due to the lack of water,—in the supply of 
which Moses sinned a sin that excluded 
him from entering Canaan (ch. xx. 1-138). 

(4) A Third Rebellion was that of the 
Lesson, and occurred in the Desert below 
Mt. Hor, on the march round Mt. Seir to 
the country of the Amorites (ch. xxi. 5-9). 


(5) A Fourth and final outbreak of 
Rebellion occurred in the Seduction of 
Israel into Idolatry by the Midianites, 
through the counsel of Balaam; which 
appears to have brought to completion the 
Annihilation of the Rebellious Generation 
that came out of Egypt,—thereby clearing 
the way for the Organization of the New 
Generation that had grown up in the 
Desert, (see ch. xxvi.) and their prepara- 
tion for their task of Conquering Canaan 
(ch. xxv.). 

The Rebellion below Mt. Hor—in the 
Scripture of the Lesson—differs from the 
others in its furnishing a most striking 
Object-Lesson of the Way of Salvation to 
the Israel of that age and for all the future. 


2. Study the Scripture of the Lesson 
itself, in its Two Incidents, especially the 
Second.—Ch. xxi. 1-9. 

(1) Observe the Effects of the Attack 
by King Arad and his crushing Defeat, in 
answer to Israel’s Vow (xxi. 1-8). 

It resulted in his final discomfiture and 
the avenging of the defeat of Israel by the 
Amalekites 38 years before. ; 

Asa strategic movement it covered the 
Retreat Southward, while encouraging the 
New Generation by showing them 
military possibilities. 
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Their presence before Canaan made it 
appear (according to the narrative) that 
they comtemplated advancing by the road 
by which the Spies had entered Canaan 
(see verse 1); which probably led the 
Canaanites to attempt to surprise the out- 
posts and throw the host into confusion. 
The attempt resulted in their being 
defeated and scattered as far as Hormah 
(‘‘utter destruction”), as had been the case 
with Israel before Amalek after the Great 
Rebellion (ch, xiv. 39-45). 

(2) Take up, more in detail, the Rebel- 
lion below Mt. Hor and the Plague of 
Fiery Serpents that wrought great des- 
truction (xxi. 4-6). 

The Rebellion against Jehovah and Moses 
below Mt. Hor, occasioned by the hardships 
of the road, was quelled by a Plague sent 
by Jehovah who made use of the stinging 
serpents of the Wilderness and destroyed 
multitudes more of the Rebellious Genera- 
tion. 

(8) Consider the Confession of the Peo- 
ple and the Prayer of Moses on their be- 
half, and Jehovah’s Remedy, in the Brazen 
Serpent, appealing to the faith of the dying 
and thereby effecting their cure (xxi. 7-9). 

The greatness of the destruction speedily 
brought the Rebels to their senses and an 
apparently genuine confession of their sin, 
and led to Moses’ appeal to Jehovah on 
their behalf (verse 7). 

Jehovah embodied in His remedy an 
Object-Lesson, of the Way of Salvation 
by Faith in the Crucified Redeemer, for 
Israel and all time (verses 8, 9). 

The Brazen Serpent was preserved by 
Israel as a memoria], until ihe days of 
Hezekiah, when in consequence of the 
People’s making it an object of idolatrous 
worship and putting it in the place of God, 
it was pronounced ‘‘Nehushtan” (a mere 
piece of brass) and destroyed (see 2 Kings 
xviii. 4). 


3. Study the Healing, through the Lift- 
ing up of the Brazen Serpent, as an Object- 
Lesson of the Way of Salvation through 
the Cross of Christ. 

(1) The deadly bite of the serpent is a 
true image of the destructive power of sin. 

(2) There was no healing power in the 
Brazen Serpent; that lay in the Crucified 
Redeemer to whom it pointed. 
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(8) The conditioning of the reception of 
help and salvation, upon the look of faith 
was a plain lesson of the way of life. 

(4) Jesus Himself recognized the antici- 
pation and fore-shadowing of Himself and 
His Atonement by the Cross, in the lifting 
up of the Serpent by Moses in the Wilder- 
ness (John iii. 18-14). 

He thus made this scene an Object-Les- 
son that has been abundantly helpful and 
most highly prized by the Church in all 
ages. 


iii. LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 15.—The 
Topic of the Third Lesson for September 
is “Moses Pleading with Israel”. Its Scrip- 
ture is Deuteronomy vi. 1-15. There is no 
organic connection between the Scripture 
of this Lesson and that of those that pre- 
ceded or of those that follow it. 

The clear understanding of the last two 
Lessons for September in their relations 
to the Book of Deuteronomy would re- 
quire a careful study of the Book, in its 
theme, purpose and structure. A  Bird’s- 
Eye View of the Book may be given in a 
later issue. 

Ist. The Place of the Lesson 

The Book of Deuteronomy, as has been 
shown elsewhere, is Jehovah’s: presentation 
of the Law, through Moses, to the New 
Generation that had grown up in the forty 
years of Wandering, designed to gird 
them for taking up and completing the 
Conquest and Occupation of Canaan, and 
the Planting of the Divine Religion there, 
—the work in which their Fathers had 
failed. 

The Scripture of the Lesson occurs in 
the second great Oration of the Book, in 
which the Lawgiver sets forth the prin- 
ciples of Jehovah’s Law, and seeks to 
Bind the People to its Requirements 
(Deut. v. x.). 

Chapter vi., in which it occurs, is a unit 
in thought, containing a declaration ot 
the Foundation Principle of the Old Tes- 
tament Religion. It assumes that— 

Obedience to God, or Righteousness, ts 
the End of the Law; and gives plain and 
kractical Directions how to Attain and 
Maintain such Obedience. 

The Lesson should be extended, so as 
to take in the Chapter (vi. 1-25),—which 
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in the Old Testament corresponds to the 
Sermon on the Mount in the New Testa- 
ment (Matt. v.-vii.). 

It constituted for the Hebrews what our 
Puritan fathers might have called a Horn- 
Book of Religion, for the special instruc- 
tion of the Household and the Children. 
How familiar and fundamental it was is 
indicated by the fact that Jesus, 
pelling the Temptations of Satan, drew 
two of His answers from it (Deut. vi. 18, 
compare Matt. iv. 10; and Deut. vi. 16, 
compare Matt. iv. 77; while His third 
answer was drawn from Deut. viii. 3 
(compare Matt. iv. 10) which is part of 
the same great Oration of Moses. 


and...The Unfolding of the Lesson L 

In taking up the Extended Lesson 
(Deut. vi. 1-25), it may suggest the fol- 
lowing Points for Study: 

1. Study Jehovah's requirement of Ab- 
solute Obedience in Heart and Life to all 
His Commands, as the only Way of Life 
for Israel—Ch. vi. 1-3. 

“The fear of Jehovah is the higher in- 
ward life of Israel, and long life and pros- 
perity follow faithfulness to the Law, and 
thus the Law is both as to heart and con- 
duct the Way of life” (Lange). 


2. Study Jehovah's Summary ‘of the 
. Law, in Supreme Devotion to Himself; 
and His Directions how to make it the 
Controlling Principle of all the Activities 
of the Life.—Ch. vi. 4-9. 

Starting out with the First Command- 
ment, all the Commands, uttered in Moses’ 
great Oration that day, were to be in their 
hearts; to be taught diligently to their 
children; to be the constant subjects of 
conversation in the home and by the way, 
when lying down and when rising up; to 
be bound to the hands (controlling the 
outward actions) and to the forehead 
(governing the inward thoughts); and to 
be written on the door-post and gates,— 
making the Law and Love of Jehovah 
omnipresent and regnant. 

3. Study Jehovah’s Solemn Warning 
for their coming days of Prosperity: “Lest 
thou forget!”—when they should be in 
Danger of Forgetting God and His Cov- 
enant,—and so bring Destruction on them- 
selves—Ch. vi. 10-19. 


in re-: 


Above all they were to guard against 
forgetting Jehovah, the Covenant Name, 
making their lives a Confession of the 
Covenant and its obligations. 

That there was no relaxation of the 
requirement of universal obedience for 
justification by the Law, “suggests the 
necessity of another ‘righteousness’ in or- 
der to man’s acceptance’ with Jehovah. 
See Gal. iii. 19, 22, 24. 


4. Study Jehovah's Directions how to 
Instruct the Children in the Truths of the 
Divine Religion, and to Bind them itrre- 
vocably to Obedience to His Commands.— 
Ch. vi. 20-25. 

Whenevre the Children should ask 
this question of them—but especially at 
the Passover—the Parents were to re- 
hearse to them the wonderful story of 
Jehovah’s Deliverances, and thereby bind 
them to His service by the constraining 
power of love and gratitude. 

This Chapter was thus a great Manual 
for the guidance of the Israelites in their 
Family and Religious Life. Interpreted 
in the light of the Gospel truths to which 
it pointe, it is still found to be one of the 
most profitable portions of God’s Revela- 
tion. 


iv. LressoN FoR SEPTEMBER 22.—The 
Topic of the Fourth Lesson for Septem- 
ber is “The Death of Moses”. Its Scrip- 
ture is the last chapter of Deuteronomy, 
chapter xxxfv. I-12. 

This closing chapter was probably from 
the hand of Joshua, Moses’ successor, 
who, according to Deut. xxxii. 44, collabor- 
ated with Moses, or at least served as his 
amanuensis, in the production of the Di- 
vine Song. There may have been some 
later touches from Ezra, the Scribe. It 
is to be observed that it is nowhere at- 
tributed to Moses. 

The Account of the Death and Burial 
of Moses forms a_ peculiarly appropriate | 
Conclusion to the writing by which the 
great Lawgiver sought to Prepare and — 
Gird the New Generation to Conquer and 4 
Settle Canaan, and Establish the Divine 
Religion there. 

Some points for Study are suggested by 
the narrative. 
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1. Study Moses’ Ascent of Nebo to re- 
ceive from Jehovah a Vision of the Prom- 
ised Land.—Ch. xxxiv. I-4. 

(1) The ascent was from the Camp of 
Israel on the Steppes of Moab, to the 
summit of Mt. Nebo, the highest peak 
of the Pisgah range of Abraham (verse I). 

(2) The Vision embraced all the lands 
given to Israel on both sides of the Jor- 
dan; but with the reservation that he 
(Moses) should not be permitted to enter 
(verses 2-4). 

The vision of Moses was manifestly 
not an ecstatic one, but with the bodily 
eyes (his eye was “undimmed”), assisted 
doubtless by God who gave it. 

The outlook permitted him was most ex- 
tensive, taking in the East Jordan country 
as far as Dan in northern Perea; Canaan 
proper on the West of the Jordan, in all 
its different districts, from snow-capped 
Lebanon and the sources of the Jordan 
to Negeb or the South-Land of steppe 
towards the Arabian Desert; sweeping the 
depression of the Ghor from the North 
down beyond the Dead Sea, and across 
the whole land to Mount Carmel and the 
blue Mediterranean. 

It was such a view of the glorious Land 
of Promise—a Land of deep valleys and 
high mountains, and so possessing the 
riches and beauties of all climates—as 
could be had from no other point; but 
Moser was not to tread the Land, but to 
die as the wages of his sin, when, in add- 
ing to what he had been commissioned to 
say, in the presence of Israel, he dishon- 
ored Jehovah by “speaking unadvisedly 
with his lips”,—a most impressive memor- 
ial to Israel of Jehovah’s hatred of sin. 


2. Study the record of the Death of 
Moses, the Servant of Jehovah, and his 
Burial by Jehovah Himself in a place un- 
known.—Ch. xxxiv. 5, 6. 

(1) Moses died in accordance with 
the word, or command, of Jehovah (verse 
5). 

The Jewish conceit that Moses died by 
the mouth, meaning the kiss of Jehovah, 
involves an intolerable exegesis. He died 
by the word uttered at the smiting of the 
Rock at Meribah on the Rebellion of Is- 
rael after the Reassembling at Kadesh 
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(Numbers xx. I-13); which sentenced 
Moses and Aaron to exclusion from the 
Promised Land along with the Rebellious 
Generation that was to be annihilated. 

(2) Jehovah Himself Buried Moses in 
an unknown place in a valley in Moab 
(verse 6). 

It is clear that “Jehovah”’—and not they 
or one (used in the German fashion) —is 
the subject to be supplied in this sentence, 
as appears from the plain statement of 
the second clause of the verse: “no man 
knoweth the place of his sepulcher”. 

It has been a common notion that Je- 
hovah so buried him, lest the place of his 
burial should be made an object of idol- 
atrous worship by Israel. It is suggested, 
however, by Kurtz and Keil, that he was 
buried by Jehovah, to preserve his body 
from the corruption that follows a human 
burial, and to lift him up into the same 
class with Enoch and Elijah, so that he 
might be fitted to be one of the witnesses 
at the Transfiguration, of the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus. 

According to Jude, who, in his epistle 
refers to Satan’s contention over the body 
of Moses (Jude 3), Jehovah used Michael, 
the Archangel, as His agent in the burial. 


3. Study the Apparently Premature 
Death of Moses, brought about by his 
Sin; and the Mourning over it—Ch. xxxiv. 
Fe sh 

(1) The writer suggests—Joshua, who 
knew ?—that he was still in the full vigor 
and freshness of his manly Powers (verse 
7). 

Hir condition indicated that, but for his 
one great sin against Jehovah, long years 
of accomplishment might have yet been 
open before him. 

Moses—great as he was, and because of 
that greatness—made three great mistakes 
in his life: the first at 4o years old when 
he undertook to rescue Israel prematurely 
and in his own strength, without Jehovah’s 
commission, and failed and was driven 
from Egypt; the second at 80 years when 
he declined to accept the full call of God 
at Horeb, and so had to share the glory 
of his mission with his glib-tongued but 
weak Brother; the third on the verge of 
120 years when he was tempted, under 
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great provocation, to assume to exercise 
Jehovah’s prerogative, and “spoke unad- 
visedly with his lips”, for which he was 
excluded from the Promised Land. 

(2) Thirty days of genuine Mourning 
by the people seem to have followed his 
death (verse 8). 

The mourning was not, as some one has 
suggested, the mourning of the Israelites 
who in their licentious orgies had danced 
around the Golden Calf; they—as shown 
in Numbers—had been annihilated in the 
wanderings in the Wilderness. 

The mourners were the men of the 
New Generation, who had grown up under 
Moses, and who had just received from 
him the great lessons that make up Deuter- 
onomy. 


4. Study the Divine Record—probably 
made by the wise Joshua, on whom his 
of leadership fell—of the Dis- 
tinguishing Greatness of Moses ,the Great- 
est of the Prophets—Ch. xxxiv. I0-12. 

The record here is unmistakable. So 
in Hebrews, it is declared that only Christ, 
the Head of the New Covenant, is greater 
than Moses, the Mediator of the Old. 

A writer in the “Pulpit Commentary” 
has summarized the grounds (here 
abridged.) for this declaration of the Pre- 
eminence of Moses: 

(1) He was first to disclose the glorious 
nature of God, and His gracious relation 
to the race in Redemption; 

(2) The first to proclaim, in his sacri- 
ficial system, the one principle that “with- 
out shedding of blood there is no remis- 
sion” ; 

(3) The first to proclaim the principles 
and basis of the noblest human ethics: 
“Be ye holy; for I am holy”; 

(4) The first to require of a people 
Love to God as the spring of obedience; 
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(5) The first, yea, the only one, in all 
history, to demand of a tyrant the 
liberation of an oppressed people, and to 
form them into a new commonwealth, 
with the avowed aim of planting in the 
world the new religious faith and life that 
have eventuated in Christianity; 

(6) The first who made provision for 
the education of a whole people in the 
things of God; with virtue and piety for 


its lessons and the home for its training- 
school; 

(7) The first who aimed at educating a 
people to free, self-government; making 
them in this, as in all other things, 
“workers together with God”. 

The Death of this Greatest Man of the 
ancient ages, is a fit conclusion to the 
Pentateuch, or Five Books of Moses, the 
greatest legacy ever given to the ancient 
world. 


vy. Lesson FOR SEPTEMBER 29.—The 
Fifth Lesson for September is devoted by 
the International Committee to a Review 
of the Lessons of the Third Quarter of 
1907. The Lessons profess to cover the 
time from the Exodus to the Death of 
Moses. 


1. The Review may be conducted by 
taking up the Lessons in the Order of the 
Time in which they have been studied.. 

As the Lessons are not connected with 
the unfolding of God’s Purpose of Re- 
demption except in a mechanical way, this 
is perhaps the simplest method of con- 
ducting the Review. Indeed, this is the 
only method practicable for those who have 
not been able to make a thorough and 
detailed study of the Scriptures. 

The Topics for July, August and Sep- 
tember will be found in the treatment ot 
the International Lessons for these months. 


2. Or the Review may be devoted to 
giving a Bird’s-Eye View of the Move- 
ment of God’s Purpose of Redemption 
during the Period covered by the Les- 
sons. 

The Teacher or Superintendent who has 
studied the Lessons, in their placer in the 
Books in which they are found and in their 
connection with the progress of the revela- 
tion of Redemption in Israel, will doubt- 
less be able to make this the more interest- 
ing and profitable method. 

The following Topics are suggested as 
an Outline for such a Review. Aid in 
filling it out will be found in the Outlines 
of the Books and the discussion of the 
Lessons, that have appeared in “The Bible 
Student and Teacher”. 

(1) The Journey of the Enfranchised 
Israelites, under the Leadership of Moses © 
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and the Miraculous Care, Instruction and 
Discipline of Jehovah, from the Borders of 
Egypt to Mt. Sinai, where they were to 
be formally received and constituted as 
the People Chosen to be the Guardians of 
a New and better Revelation of the Relig- 
ion of Redemption. 

See Exodus xii. 37-xviii. 27, the Out- 
line View (April, 1907, p. 390), and the 
International Lessons for July. 

(2) Jehovah Entering into Covenant 
with His People at Sinai and giving them 
the fundamental Requirments of the Law 
as the way of Salvation,—the completion 
of which is interrupted by the idolatrous 
Apostasy in the Worship of the Golden 
Calf. 


See especially Exodus xix.-xxiv. (the 
“Book of the Covenant”), and xxxi.- 
xxxiv.); and the Outlines and Lessons 
in the Magazine. 


(3) Jehovah Establishing His Dwell- 
ing-Place in the Tabernacle among the 
People, and taking His seat on His 
Throne, the Mercy Seat, as the God of 
Salvation. 


See Exodus xxv.-xxx1.,, and xxxv.-xl.; 
and Outlines, etc. 


(4) Jehovah Himself Setting forth, for 
the People from His Throne in the Tab- 
ernacle, the Way of Life, under the Mosaic 
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Economy, for the Salvation of the Chosen 
People—the Ritual of Salvation under 
the Old Dispensation. 

See Bird’s-Eye View of Leviticus (July 
1907, p. 61), the entire book of Leviticus, 
the Lessons, etc. 

(5) The Military Organization of the 
Generation of Israel that came out of 
Egypt, as the Army of Jehovah, with the 
Advance towards Canaan, the Rebellion 
breaking their Covenant, and the Sentence 
of Annihilation. 

See Numbers i.-xiv., Outlines, etc. 

(6) The 40 years of Wandering in 
the Desert, and the Annihilation of the 
Rebellious Generation. 

See Numbers xv.-xxv., Outlines, etc. 


(7) The Organization of the New 
Generation for the Second Advance and 
the Conquest of Canaan, and their General 
Preparation for taking up and completing 
the task in which their Rebellious Fath- 
ers had failed. 

See Exodus xxvi.—xxxvi., Outlines, etc. 

(8) The Special Instruction and Spirit- 
ual Girding of the New Generation, by 
Moses under Jehovah’s direction, on the 
plains of Moab, for the immediate En- 
trance upon their Work of Conquest. 

See the entire Book of Deuteronomy, 
Outline in next issue, etc. 


The Bible: Its 


Supernaturalism? 


THE LATE CHARLES BARTLETT WARRING, Pu. D.* 


Hitherto those who believe in the exist- 
ence of a supernatural element in the 
Bible, the basis of all Theology, have 
fought a defensive battle. But at last 
the time has come for a change of tactics. 
The besiegers will become the besieged, 
This seems, I know, incredible; but truth 
always meets with incredulity. It is said 
that when Harvey discovered the circula- 
tion of the blood, no physician over forty 
believed it true; and every scientist knows 
how long the undulatory theory of light 
struggled against the corpuscular. Sur- 
prising as it may seem, the proof of the 
existence of the supernatural in the Bible 


comes from the Story of Creation in the 
First Chapter of Genesis. Thanks to 
Scientists, we have for the first time their 
own account of the matters mentioned by 
Moses. They have also given the order 


* The writer of this paper, who died at Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., July 24, 1907, sent us this, his last 
contribution to the press, several weeks before 
exchanging his long life of abundant activities in 
educational and Christian work, for the higher 
employments of the better world. As truthfully 
stated in the action taken by the Church in Pongh- 
keepsie in appoiuting a ““Memorial Service’’: ‘His 
eminent talents secured for him recognition in 
both Europe and America. He was a profound 
and careful student of the word of God as written 
in the two books of nature and of revelation”. He 
had given much of his life to the study of the sub- 
ject of which this paper treats, and had published 
several able books in its presentation and elucida- 
tion.—£ditor. 
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of sequence for all those events, save two; 
and of them they confess ignorance. 

If, when these two accounts are com- 
pared with microscopic exactness, they also 
agree in every particular—as I propose to 
prove is the case—then Scientists, and the 
Critics, their humble followers, have no 
choice but to accept the equal truth of 
Genesis. 

To make this comparison satisfactory, 
one must observe the following rules: 

Ist. The words of Genesis are to be 
taken with absolute literalism. Names, 
such as “herbs”, “grass”, and “fruit-trees ;” 
“great whales”, and “living, moving water- 
creatures”, and “fowl;” “cattle, beasts, and 
land-creeping things”, do not apply to the 
first life on the globe, tor that, according 
to Geology, consisted of microscopic 
forms living only in the water; while the 
Genesis terms apply to the species of 
Moses’ own day which were as familiar 
to him and his contemporaries as they are 
now to us. 

and. Nothing is to be omitted. (As 
this paper is only an abstract, some things 
are here passed over for lack of space.) 

3rd. Nothing is to be added to what 
is written: as, for instance, such things as 
these, that “The heavens and earth were 
created in six common days, 6,000 years 
ago”; that “Light is eternal;” that “All 
that God made was good”; that “Present 
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plants and animals were the first on the 
globe;” etc., etc. (To apply this rule will 
be found very difficult, and, for most men 
now over forty, probably impossible. 


4th. Since Science treats only of physi- 
cal matters, such statements as, “God 
said”, and “God saw”, do not come within 
the scope of this paper. 

Genesis, written more than 2,000 years 
before Science was born, gave at that re- 
mote period, a series of statements about 
the ante-human history of our world. 

Modern Science has presented the world 
with a similar series which it says it has 
demonstrated and which the critics admit 
is correct. 

These statements of Science and Genesis 
I propose to compare, and, the better to 
show the result, shall use “the deadly 
parallel”. 

The reader will observe that no change 
is made from the common version, save to 
bring it nearer to the original, and none at 
all in the order in which Moses placed the 
events. 

“Good”, so often used here, has no ref- 
erence to moral character, but only to 
completion, as a good watch; or to fitness 
for its purpose, as a good farm, a good 
ship, etc., etc.* 

* Of the eleven divine acts, the five most im- 
portant God does not say are good; each of the re- 


ieee, six, though less important, has a verdict 
to itself. 


The Two Parallel Accounts 


Facts from Genesis i. 
Written B. C. 1600 (?) 


v. 1. God before all. 


The heavens and earth had a_ begin- 
ning. 


God “created” them. 


He did not pronounce them “good”. 


As to how long ago this was, nothing 
is said. 


Facts as to the Order of Creation. 
From the Science of A. D. 1900. 


A First Cause, eternal, all-wise, omni- 
potent, whom most men call God. 


The universe had a beginning. 


The First Cause brought them into ex- 
istence. 


They were not good; for they were yet 
to be wrought into worlds, and were — 


very far from being good for present 
purposes. 


How long ago this was, is unknown. 
Scientists know only that it was 
long ago. ; 


| 
| 
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vy. 2. And the earth was “tohu” (lit- 
erally, ‘‘nothingness”, “a thing of 
naught”). 


And it was “bohu”, void. 


It was “tehom’, and “mahyim”, the 
former meaning a “deep”, and the 
latter being from a root signifying to 
flow, both together meaning a bound- 
less ocean of non-solid, mobile matter. 


And darkness was upon the face of 
the deep. 


And the Spirit of God “moved” on 
the face of the “mahyim”, here ren- 
dered “waters”. 


vy. 3. And after that there was Light. 


v. 4. Light became good before the 
next event recorded. 


This event was the division of light 
from darkness. 


v. 5. God called the light, Day, and 
the darkness, Night. 


And there was an evening and there 
was a morning, 
The first Day.* 


v. 6. After the first day an “expanse” 
was made in the midst of the waters, 
and divided those over it from those be- 
low it. 


vy. 7. And the “expanse” was called, 
the heavens. 


And it was so. But the “expanse” 
fails to be called “good”. 


vy. 8 Next was the second day. 


v. 9. And after that the dry land be- 
gan to emerge. 
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The earth was a gaslike substance many 
thousand times rarer than the air we 
breathe; as near nothingness as one can 
conceive. 


The earth, then, had neither land nor 
water, plants nor animals. 


This pre-planetary matter filled very 
many millions of cubic miles and was 
like a gas, i. e, without solidity and 
easily flowing, and what has been named 
nebulous matter. 


Before there was motion there was 
darkness everywhere. 


The primal motion was due to the omni- 
potent First Cause, God, who imparted 
it to matter. 


Light came only after motion. 


It reached its present qualities and be- 
came good for its intended use before 
the next great forward step. 


The world in its progress towards pres- 
ent conditions, having passed the gas- 
eous and other stages, became covered 
with a black opaque crust, and for the 
first time in its history there was a di- 
vision between the light and the dark- 
ness. 


The names Day and Night had hereto- 
fore not been applicable to the earth, as 
they are not now to the sun. 


Evenings and mornings now began, and 
mark the close of what is often called 
the cosmic, or self-luminous, stage. They 
formed the first of our days. 


After that first day an expanse was made 
in the midst of the dense watery vapor, 
which we now know enveloped the 
earth, and thus separated the clouds and 
vapors now in the sky from the waters 
on the dark crust. 


The expanse having been formed, the 
heavenly bodies could be seen. 


The expanse was filled with poisonous 
gases, and hence was not fit to be styled 
good. 


The dry land, which had been under 
water, appeared in the next stage of 
preparation for man. 


*To one who reads this account without any preconceived belief, the ‘‘Days’’ of which it speaks, would 
seem to be what he might well call divisional days; since they serve only to divide the work ef creation 
into six periods, just as July 4, 1776, divides our history into the Colonial and National periods. And so 
of the whole series of six days. 

Genesis is silent. As tothe length of the stages of work, Science has shown that they were inconceiy- 
ably long; the first immensely more so than than the last. 

The reader will observe that so far as the words actually say, no act was done on any one of them. 
Anything to the contrary is read into the text from elsewhere. 
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And the waters were gathered unto 
one place. 


v. 10. The land and water are 
pronounced “good”. 


now 


v. 11. In the latter part of this same 
stage of the creation, grass, herbs, and 
fruit trees bearing fruit whose seed is 
in it, were produced. 


Venn: 
good. 


This vegetation God says was 


v. 13. The next day after the end of 
the above double stage of creation was 
the third of the divisional series. 


Verses 14 to 19 have to do with the sun, 
moon and stars. They do not say that 
these bodies were made at that time, i. e., 
after grasses, herbs and fruit-trees; for 
there had previously been three evenings 
and mornings, 1. e., three days such as now 
occur, 

The wording of verse 14 shows it was 
addressed to bodies already in existence. 
It says, “Let the lights in the firmament of 
heaven (sic) be for to divide”. 

The combination of “Let them be for to 
divide” is a common Hebrew idiom for 
“Let them divide;” as in Numbers vii. 5, 
“Let them be for serving”, i .e., “Let them 
serve”. And again, Numbers viii. 11, 
“That they might be for the serving of the 
Lord”, i. e. “Let them serve the Lord”. 

Hence I take it that this was a com- 
mand to bodies already existing, viz., “the 
lights in the firmament of heaven”, to di- 
vide off to earth its share of the twenty- 
four hours, longer in summer, and shorter 
in winter. 

To a scientist, it is a curious fact that 
months, which to the Jews and Assyrians 
were so very important, are not here men- 
tioned; and they are the only time-meas- 
ures not affected by an increase in the 
obliquity of the earth’s axis. Every be- 


After the “grass, herbs and fruit-trees 
mentioned in verse 12, the waters 
swarmed with living, moving crea- 
tures, and fowl flew in the expanse of 
heaven”. 


v. 20, And God saw that it was good, 
or, in other words, the water and air 
development now ceased. 
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Though there were many seas, they 
really occupy only one place, or basin. 


By the close of this stage, the land and 
seas were completed as to their out- 
lines and grand surface features. 


Geologists say that, in the latter part 
of the period of continental and oceanic 
completion, a modern flora, character- 
ized by the names which Moses gave, 
made its appearance. 


After the above, few, if any, new species 
have appeared. The vegetable world 
was “good” for present purposes. 


liever in the nebular hypothesis admits 
that such an increase did actually occur at 
some time, although he claims that it took 
place much earlier. So long as he con- 
fesses that he does not know the date, or 
cause, of that event, he is forbidden to 
say that Genesis is wrong. 


Lack of time and space forbids farther 
discussion of the date of that great event, 
although there are many reasons for ac- 
cepting the accuracy of the Mosaic state- 
ment. 


After recording the command introduc- 
ing signs, seasons, days, and years, the 
writer says, “And it was so’. It was 
obeyed; and they still exist. 


The Jews and all other nations were 
persistently inclined to worship the 
heavenly bodies. To show that God is 
greater than them all, he adds parentheti- 
cally, “God made them all and set them in 
the sky to do all that they are doing; and 
then to avoid exception he adds, “He made 
the stars also”. God pronounces it “good”; 
and the last day of this stage is the fourth 
of the series. 


Leaving for the present farther remark 
as to the fourth period, I now go on with 
the rest of this account: 


Geology tells the same story. The next 
living forms, after present vegetation 
were living, moving water creatures, an 
fowl. 


Again geology agrees with this. 


oil 
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v. 20. Genesis states that these water 
and air animals were simultaneous. 


v. 24. After the above came the Sixth 
Day, and in the sixth stage we read 
that cattle, beasts and creeping things 
were produced. 


v. 25. God now calls the animal land- 
creation “good”, i. e., completed. 


v. 26. After these, but in the same 
stage of creative work, Man (Adam?) 
was made. 


Man is not called “good”. 


And God saw everythng which he had 
made, and, behold, it was all (not man 
alone) Very Good. 


It is astonishing how important to 
Science itself is the truth of this chapter; 
for if it is an error that the heavens and 
earth had a _ beginning, then Science’s 
grandest generalization, “The Degradation 
of Energy”, as well as the whole doctrine of 
Energy, is in the same predicament. If 
the writer erred in omitting to pronounce 
the heavens and earth good directly after 
their creation, the doctrine of Evolution, 
to which such importance is attached, is 
itself an “error”. 


If Moses errs when he puts darkness 
before motion, and light after it, every 
conceivable theory of light is also an er- 
ror, and Optics vanishes. What we call 
Inertia is a figment of the imagination, if 
matter set itself in motion. He attributes 
it to the Creator. 


I might go through this chapter, did 
time permit, and show that the successful 
refutation of its statements, or any change 
in their order, if carried to its logical re- 
sults, would terminate in the overthrow of 
our boasted physical science. 

When one comes to test this chapter in 
the light which Geology gives, similar dif- 
ficulties are met. The crucial fact in this 
science, is the submergence of the land, 
and the gathering of the waters into one 
place. Geology is a record of such move- 
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Geology says so too. 


To this also Geology assents. 


Another agreement: There have been, so 
far as known, no new species since. 


Scientists are agreed that Man appeared 
after the air and water creatures now 
extant; but whether before or after 
present land animals is to some a mat- 
ter of great doubt. Till this is decided 
no one has a right to charge Genesis 
with error here. 


He was not completed into the perfect 
man, but has continued to develop to 
the present day, and will continue to de- 
velop forever. 


The earth was now fitted for its present 
inhabitants, and for Man their king. It 
was entitled to be styled Very Good. 


ments. If Genesis errs in this, Geology 
is one long tissue of errors. 


Then, too, Geology professes to give the 
order in which the plants and animals still 
extant appeared. If in this, Genesis is in 
error, so too is Geology. They stand or 
fall together. 


As to the origin of this account, no man 
could have written it; for when these 
things occurred there were no men. And 
when it was reduced to writing it was 
thousands of years before the birth of 
physics or geology. 

Then too—in its freedom from error in 
the statements it makes, either as to what 
occurred, or as to their order, and in the 
absence of any mixture of those mytholog- 
ical beliefs which were all-prevalent in 
Moses’ day—this chapter is incomparably 
superior to any work on science written 
any where near 100 years ago. In fact, to- 
day’s philosophers have but just reached 
some of these heights of knowledge held 
so long ago by the author of this chapter. 
Compare it for instance, with Dr. Dick’s 
writings, so greatly in vogue during the 
first half of the last century, and even 
yet believed in by many; in which he tells 
his readers that the sun is inhabited by 
an innumerable population dwelling in per- 
petual day, tempered by heat-stopping 
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clouds; or, compare it with Sir John Les- 
lie’s corpuscules, which he tells his brother 
scientists, in the introduction to the 8th 
ed. of the Encyclopedia Britannica, would 
be drawn back into the sun long before 
they reached the earth’s orbit, and leave 
it in perpetual darkness, had the Creator 
made our luminary much more massive 
it now is! 

Few works have exerted greated in- 
fluence on the beliefs of the world than 
Milton’s account of Creation, in the 
Seventh Book of his “Paradise Lost’. It 
was accepted by orthodox believers as 
equal to, if not superior in authority to, 
Genesis itself. Many sciolists still think 
so; though they take good care not so say 
it. To-day ever real scientist knows that 
that part which Milton took from Moses 
is true, and that what he added from else- 
where is false. 


The theologians, to escape supposed er- 
rors, which in fact did not exist in the 
literal Genesis, took refuge in the claim, 
that this account was not given to teach 
Science, but Monotheism. It is fortunate 
that it was not given to teach science; 
for during the ages science has always 
been a mixture of error and truth, in 
which error has largely predominated. 
And to have taught those errors as truth 
would have been fatal to any claim to 
Supernaturalism. The marvel is that so 
many truths, and no errors, are recorded. 


There are other proofs of the historicity 
of this chapter, but I can touch upon 
only one more, to me the strongest of all. 
T refer to the absolute inerrancy of its or- 
der. On a close and literal examination, 
it is found to touch the world’s history at 
more than twenty points, all of which, if 
physics, astronomy or geology tells the 
truth, are set down in the right chron- 
ological order. No one could do this, un- 
less he were an eye-witness, or had been 
told by One who was. Even for a smaller 
number of events, say, for instance, fifteen, 
the chance of getting them correctly ar- 
ranged would be more than 160 000 000 000 
against attaining accuracy in their order, 
to 1 for it. 
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Stripped of all the glosses, explanations 
and reconciliations, which mistaken friends 
have cast about it, and standing in its 
naked literalism, this account glows with 
light ineffable, supernatural, divine. 

It admits of no explanation other than 
that Gop, wishing to authenticate His 
book to a future age “when knowledge 
should be increased”, and an age of criti- 
cism arise, wrote large on its opening page 


HIS OWN SIGN MANUAL. 


It is a thought well worth the most ser- 
ious consideration, that of no other story 
of creation can it be said that, as astron- 
omers, physicists and geologists increase 
their knowledge, they find themselves 
closer and closer to it. And remember 
that Genesis has undergone no change, 
save sloughing off the accretions which 
mistaken friends have cast around it. 

To-day, were Newton, or Humboldt, or 
any of the great lights of astronomy, phy- 
sics or geology, to set out to write a com- 
plete history of the heavens and earth, 
he could take no better guide than the 
statements of this old document, un- 
changed in their teachings and order, Fol- 
lowing these, he would need only to fill the 
lacunae between them, and save for the 
errors he might himself make, his story 
would be complete. 


I am well aware that this is a brief and 
imperfect treatment of a large subject; 
but I assure the reader that what he will 
get out of it depends on the amount of 
knowledge which he can put into it. Some 
will get nothing. Others will draw from 
it unsuspected treasures. One set of crit- 
ics will be satisfied with remarking, that 
the claim here made is too big, they can 
not accept it; and, even if it were true, 
it would have been found out long ago. 

Another set of critics will pursue what 
they deem a saner course. They will take 
no notice of the weight of the argument, 
but confine themselves to “a conspiracy of 
silence”, an old way of evading what one 
can not answer,—a course like that of the 
ostrich which hides its head in the sand, 
and fears no danger which it chooses not 
to see. 
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The Pentateuchal Codes and Their Mosaic Origin 


THE LATE WILLIAM HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


What the Pentateuch Says of Itself 


[This extract is from the third chapter 
of Dr. Green’s book on “The Higher Crit- 
icism of the Pentateuch”’, beginning with 
page 36. The theme of the chapter is 
“Moses the Author of the Pentateuch”. 
In favor of his contention that Moses is 
its author, Dr. Green opens the case with two 
arguments: (1) “It is universally con- 
ceded that this was the traditional opinion 
among the Jews”; (2) “That the Penta- 
teuch was the production of Moses, and 
the laws which it contains were the laws 
of Moses, was the firm faith of Israel 
from the beginning, and is clearly reflected 
in every part of the Old Testament, as 
we have already seen to be the case in the 
New Testament. The third point taken 
up is that contained in the following ex- 
tract: What does the Pentateuch say of 
itself, on this point? The discussion ex- 
hibits the relation of the Codes to one 
another, and to Moses as_ undoubtedly 
their author—Editor. | 


Let us next inquire what the Pentateuch 
says of itself. It may be roughly divided 
for our present purpose into its two main 
sections: (1) Genesis and Exodus (i.-xix.), 
historical; (2) Ex. xx.—Deuteronomy, main_ 
ly legal. The legal portion consists of 
three distinct bodies of law, each of which 
has its own peculiar character and occas- 
ion. The first is denominated the Book 
of the Covenant and embraces Ex.xx.— 
xxiii, the ten commandments with the 
accompanying judgments or ordinances. 
which were the stipulations of the cove- 
nant then formally ratified between the 
Lord and the people. This Moses is ex- 
pressly said (Ex. xxiv. 4), to have writ- 
ten and read in the audience of the people, 
who promised obedience, whereupon the 
covenant was concluded with appropriate 
sacrificial rites. 

By this solemn transaction Israel became 
the Lord’s covenant people, and he in 
consequence established his dwelling in 
the midst of them and there received their 
worship. This gave occasion to the second 
body of laws, the so-called Priest Code, 
relating to the Sanctuary and the ritual. 
This is contained in the rest of Exodus 


with 
(XXX11.—XxxXiv. ) 


(xxv.-xl.), the exception of three 
chapters relating to 
the sin of the golden calf, the whole of 
Leviticus, and the regulations found in the 
book of Numeers, where they are inter- 
mingled with history, which suggests the 
occasion of the laws and supplies the con- 
necting links. This Priest Code is ex- 
pressly declared in all its parts to have 
been directly communicated by the Lord 
to Moses, in part on the summit of Mount 
Sinai during his forty days’ abode there, 
in part while Israel lay encamped at the 
base of the mountain, and in part during 
their subsequent wanderings in the wilder- 
ness. 


The third body of law 1s known as the 
Deuteronomic Code, and embraces the leg- 
al portion of the book of Deuteronomy, 
which was delivered by Moses to the peo- 
ple in the plains of Moab, in immediate 
prospect of Canaan, in the eleventh month 
of the fortieth year of their wanderings 
in the wilderness. This Moses is ex- 
pressly said to have written and to have 
committed to the custody of the Levites, 
who bore the ark of the covenant (Deut. 
Xxxi. 9, 24-26). 


[“This law”, the words of which Moses 
is said to have written in a book until 
they were finished, cannot be restricted, 
with Robertson Smith to Deut. xii—xxvi., 
as is evident from iv. 44, nor even with 
Dillmann to v.—xxvi.., as appears from i. 5; 
XXVill. 58, 61; xxix. 20, 27. It is doubt- 
ful whether it can even be limited to Deut. 
i—xxxi. In favor of the old opinion, 
that it embraced in addition the preceding 
books of the Pentateuch, may be urged 
that Deuteronomy itself recognizes a prior 
legislation of Moses binding upon Israel 
Cives iA RI Lis) VII O-Lis XXIV. 3 
xxvii, 26, which affirms as “words of this 
law” the antecedent curses [vs. 15-25], 
some of which are based on laws peculiar 
to Leviticus) ; and the book of the law of 
Moses, by which Joshua was guided (Josh. 
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i. 7, 8), must have been quite extensive. 
Comp. Josh. i. 3-5 a, and Deut. xi. 24, 25; 
Josh. i. 5b, 6, and Deut. xxxi. 6, 7; Josh. 
i, 12-15, and Num. xxxii.; Josh. v. 2-8, 
andeeheeexiian 455) Osh Vv. 10,5 ttanand 
liam Sect, Gy GA Wi Ais Nek Aiehth 
30, 31, and Deut. xxvii.; Josh. viii. 34, and 
Deut. xxviii.; Josh. xiv. 1-3a, and Num. 
xxxiv. 13-18; Josh. xiv. 6-14, and Num. 
xiv. 24; Josh. xvii. 3, 4, and Num. xxvii. 
Onze oshiuex xan anid Nitim a cexocve al Owsadss 
Josh. xx. 7, and Deut. iv. 43; Josh. xxi, 
and Num, xxxv. 1-8; Josh. xxii. 1-4, and 
Num. xxxii.; Josh. xxii. 5, and Deut. x. 
my eh 


The entire law, therefore, in explicit 
and positive terms, claims to be Mosaic. 
The book of the Covenant and the Deuter- 
oromic law are expressly affirmed to have 
been written by Moses. The Priest Code, 
or the ritual law, was given by the Lord 
to Moses, and by him to Aaron and his 
sons, though Moses is not in so many 
words said to have written it. 


Turning now from the laws of the Pen- 
tateuch to its narratives we find to pas- 
sages expressly attributed to the pen of 
Moses. After the victory over Amalek at 
Rephidim, the Lord said unto Moses (Ex. 
xvii. 14), “Write this for a memorial in 
a book”. The fact that such an injunction 
was given to Moses in this particular in- 
stance seems to imply that he was the 
proper person to place on record whatever 
was memorable and worthy of preserva- 
tion in the languages used thaanwyatbti 
tion in the events of the time. And it 
may perhaps be involved in the language 
used that Moses had already begun, or at 
least contemplated, the preparation of a 
connected narrative, to which reference is 
here made, since in the original the direc- 
tion is not as in the English 
“write in a book”, but “in the book”. No 
stress is here laid, however, upon this form 
of expression for two reasons: (1) ‘he 
article is indicated not by the letters of 
the text, but by the Massoretic points, 
which though in all probability correct, 
are not the immediate work of the sacrea 


version, 
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writer. (2) The article may, as in Num. 
v. 23, simply denote the book which 
would be required for writing. 


Again, in Num. xxxiii. 2, a list of the 
various stations of the children of Israel 
in their marches or their wanderings in 
the wilderness is ascribed to Moses, who 
is said to have written their goings out 
according to their journeys by the com- 
mandment of the Lord. 


This is the more remarkable and impor-- 
tant, because this list is irreconcilable with 
any of the divisive theories which under- 
take to parcel the text of the Pentateuch 
among different writers. It traverses all 
the so-called documents, and is incapable 
of being referred to any one; and no as- 
sumptions of interpolations or of manip- 
ulation by the redactor can relieve the 
embarrassment into which the advocates of 
critical partition are thrown by this chap- 
ter. There is no escape from the conclus- 
ion that the author of this list of stations 
was the author of the entire Pentateuchal 
narrative from the departure out of Egypt 
to the arrival at the plains of Moab. 


No explicit statements are made in the 
Pentateuch itself in regard to any other 
paragraphs of the history than these two. 
But it is obvious from the whole plan and 
constitution of the Pentateuch that the 
history and the legislation are alike integ- 
ral parts of one complete work. Genesis 
and the opening chapters of Exodus are 
plainly preliminary to the legislation that 
follows. The historical chapters of Num- 
bers constitute the frame work in which 
the laws are set, binding them all together 
and exhibiting the occasion of each sep- 
arate enactment. If the legislation in its 
present form is, as it claims to be, Mosaic, 
then beyond al controversey the prepar- 
atory and connecting history must be Mos- 
If the laws, as we now 
have them, came from Moses, by inevit- 
able sequence the history was shaped by 
the same hand, and the entire Pentateuch, 
history as well as legislation, must be what 
it has already been seen all after ages 
steadfastly regarded it, the production 
of Moses. 


aic likewise. 
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A Suggested ‘‘Correction” 


Drover Nea 

“The Bible Student and Teacher” for 
July, 1907, says (p. 61): 

“Tt is a significant fact that Hlohim as 
the name for God does not once occur in 
the Book [Leviticus]”. 

See, however, Lev. ii. 13; iv. 22; and half 
a hundred other places. 

The mistake is an oversight. Perhaps 
the writer may have been thinking of the 
word Levite or Levi from which the Book 
is named, as not occuring in the Book ex- 
cept in chapter xxv. 

The Books in which Flohim does not oc- 
cur are later—Esther, Song of Solomon, 
Lamentations, Obadiah, Nahum. 


Allow me to suggest that the Revised 
Version should be quoted usually. In the 
July number, e. g., on page 4, Gal. i. 6 
Should be, ‘unto a different Gospel’,— 
which intensifies the point made. 


Your Bible Student and Teacher must be 
doing a noble and much needed work of 
correction, as well as a very important 


Evangelical work. Yours sincerely, 
H. 


[We welcome such criticisms and sug- 
gestions as the above as being of peculiar 
value to those engaged in the study of the 
books of the Scriptures; and we always 
desire to have (though not for use) the full 
name and address of the writer. The 
limitations of our space prevents us from 
doing more than give bare hints of what 
is contained in the books; so that suggest- 
ions thus offered help to fill up the outline. 


As the writer of the criticism supposes, 
“the mistake” first mentioned—that re- 
garding the use of ‘‘Hlohim” in Leviticus— 
is the result of imperfect proof-reading 
under special difficulties. The state- 
ment made is an incomplete one, needing 
just four added modifying words to make 
it complete, The sentence should read: 

“It is a significant fact that Hlohim as 
the name for God (in the absolute sense) 
does not once occur in the Book (Levi- 
ticus)”. 

The modifying phrase was in the writer’s 
mind, but in the confusion of removing 
from the City to the North Woods was 
overlooked in hurried proof-reading. 


On this point Lange has this to say: 


“There is really no scope in this book 
for the Jehovistic and Elohistic contro- 
versy; for although Knobel delights to 
point out the distinct portions by each 
writer, yet the name LHlohim never occurs 
in Leviticus absolutely, but only with a 
possessive pronoun marking the Deity as 
peculiarly Israel’s God. (It is however 
used, xix. 4, for false gods)”. 


The reader can easily verify this state- 
ment for himself by running over the word 
in his concordance: Lev. ii. 13, ‘‘ the cove- 
nant of thy God” (Elohim) iv. 22, ‘‘the com- 
mandments of Jehovah thy God ” (Elohim); 
xi 44, ‘Iam Jehovah your God” (Elohim) ; 
etc. It is never Jehovah Elohim. 


We are sure that the friendly words of 
our critic will serve to throw new light on 
the Book which deals with Jehovah on His 
throne as the God of salvation.—Editor. | 


KKK KK KOK 
Some Inquiries Concerning ‘Inspiration’ 


BERWICK, Nova SCOTIA. 
Iam writing you a few lines, chiefly in 
the way of an inquiry respecting the 
Inspiration of the blessed Book. Iam not 
a stickler for a particular theory of inspira- 
tion. Iam, however, strenuous for special 
divine inspiration of the Bible; by which I 
mean a more special inspiration than the 
natural, special intellectual illumination of 
Shakespeare and other men of genius. 


As to theories, I see no reason why we 
should not believe in the verbal inspiration 


of the first transcript of the Divine Mind— 
the first inspired texts of the Old and New 
Testaments. Translators and copyists have, 
however, given us imperfect versions or 
manuscripts. Yet it is remarkable how 
few errors have hitherto crept into the 
Sacred Text. 

Ever since I studied under Drs. Hovey 
and Hackett, of Newton Theological Semi- 
nary, I have been satisfied with the dy- 
namic theory of Scripture inspiration, as 
maintained by Dr. Hovey in the formal 
proposition :— 
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“The sacred writers were moved and 
assisted to put on record all which the 
Bible, apart from errors in the text, now 
contains”. 

In regard to Dr. Horatio B. Hackett, I can 
now see his eyes flash with righteous indig- 
nation at the intimation of errancy in the 
Bible, while he was going over with his 
students the Acts of the Apostles; and his 
explanation of any seeming contradiction 
or apparent mistake always satisfied my 
mind. 

That was about fifty years ago. 


In Dr. Hovey’s 1900 Edition of his Man- 
ual of Christian Theology, he, however, pre- 
fers what he calls The Religious Dymamic 
Inspiration of the Sacred Scriptures; thus 
making a distinction between moral and 
religious truth, and secular history and 
scientific and philosophical truth: thereby 
admitting, as you know, the possibility 
of more or less errancy in non-essential 
details of the latter. 


But it should be said that the late Dr. 
Hovey very successfully explains away the 
assumed errancy of certain passages cited 
by the Radical Critics, and that he no- 
where admits the instance, or occurrence, 
of a positive error, even historical or scien- 
tific, in the original text of the Old or New 
Testament. 


The Religio-Dynamic idea of Scripture 
Inspiration is also maintained by Dr. A. H. 
Strong, of Rochester Theological Seminary. 
Down to the year 1889 Dr. Strong main- 
tained, that ‘‘in the final elaboration the 
sacred writers were controlled by the Holy 
Spirit, even in the choice or selection of 
words”’. Dr. Strong’s present position 
appears to myself and some other friends 
as lame and weak. One of my friends, a 
scholarly D. D., declared to me recently, 
that Dr. Strong’s maintenance of his pres- 
ent views by an illustrative reference to Sir 
Joshua Reynolds—as a distinguished pain- 
ter and teacher of his art in the days when 
history and science were young and whose 
historica] statements were occasion- 
ally inaccurate—should be characterized 
as ‘‘rubbish”’. It really seemed little else 
in the way of argument. 


On essentially this view of Inspiration, 
I note your remark on page 9, of ‘‘The 
Bible Student and Teacher” for July, to 
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the effect, that ‘Unfortunately the doc- 
trinal and practical teachings of the Bible 
are so interwoven with the science and 
philosophy and history that the critics 
find it a difficult task to disentangle 
them”; and that, even if it could be done, 
it is hard to understand how the author- 
titative character of the Scriptures could be 
maintained”. 

I also note that, in Dr. Hodge’s Theo- 
logy, he rejects this theory simply because 
the Bible itself gives no intimation of any 
such distinction, but rather the contrary; 
e. g., 2 Tim. iii. 16: ‘‘All Scripture is 
inspired by God [God-breathed], and is 
profitable for’, etc. 

While there is ‘‘the width of the whole 
heaven” between this view of some modern 
conservative critics and the Coleridge 
‘find me” theory, yet I would like a still 
further brief statement from you, convey- 
ing your personal belief; also as to whether 
you personally indorse Dr. W. H. Bates’ 
view of Bible Inspiration, namely, that 
with the exception of ‘‘penslips of trans- 
lators, copyists’, etc., there are no real 
discrepancies in the Bible. 


This point may not be a vital or funda- 
mental one, yet it appears to have serious 
importance. Yours cordially, 

Alfred Chipman. 


[The eminent clearness with which this 
“inquirer” has exhibited the various ‘‘the- 
ories” by which men have attempted to 
explain the fact, or facts, of inspiration, 
manifestly renders any extended state- 
ment unnecessary. 


The American Bible League requires as 
a condition of membership the acceptance 
of the general doctrine of substantial 
inspiration to which the orthodox Evan- 
gelical Churches are believed to adhere. 
It accepts the fact of Inspiration. without 
attempting to formulate any theory on 
the subject. It must therefore be under- 
stood that the League is not to be held re- 
sponsible for any statement I may make of 
my own personal views on this subject. In 
making its statement general, and not 
strictly definitive, the object of the League 
was to make its terms of membership ineclu- 
sive rather than exclusive ; i. e., to leave 
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the way open to any one who accepts the 
substantial inspiration of the Scriptures. 


With this much by way of preface to 
prevent misapprehension, it will be per- 
missible to state briefly my own personal 
views of Inspiration, and the method by 
which they may have been reached. They 
may be thrown into the form of propo- 
sitions, for the detailed elucidation and 
substantiation of which there is not, of 
course, the requisite space available here. 


ist. As a preliminary matter it is nec- 
cessary to distinguish carefully between 
“revelation”, ‘inspiration’, and “illumi- 
nation’. 

A somewhat carefuland extended obser- 
vation has convinced me that much, if not 
all, of the confusion regarding the doctrine 
of the Inspiration of the Scriptures has 
arisen, either from failure to make a 
proper distinction between these terms at 
the outset, or from neglecting to keep 
them in mind after having made them. 

“Revelation”, as it is to be understood 
theologically, is a ‘disclosing, discovering 
or making known of what was before sec- 
ret, private or unknown”. As applied to 
God, in a religious sense, it is ‘‘His act of 
revealing or communicating divine truth, 
especially by divine agency or supernat- 
ural means’. While in a general sense all 
Scripture may be looked upon as a revela- 
tion, only limited portions of it are revela- 
tions in the strict and technical sense. 

“Jnspiration”, in the technical and Bib- 
lical sense, is the ‘‘supernatural, divine in- 
fluence exerted upon the sacred writers by 
the Spirit of God, so directing them in re- 
cording their messages as to save them 
from error, and give divine authority to 

_ their writings”. 

“Tilumination” in its technical, theo- 
logical sense, is the enlightenment by the 
Holy Spirit by which He leads the believer 
to the spiritual and practical understand- 
ing of the divine truth that has already 
been revealed to him in the inspired 
Scriptures. 


Revelation opens the way to new truths, 
that are beyond the reach of man’s ordi- 
nary and unaided powers: as, e. g., those 
involved in the divine plan of salvation; 
those opened to the vision of the prophet 
and sees; such disclosures of scientific 
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truth asthat embodied in Genisis i.; etc. 

Inspiration covers all the Scriptures (see 
2 Tim. iii. 16), securing by the divine di- 
rection and superintendence the accuracy 
of the recorded message. Much that is in 
the Bible is not, of course, revealed in the 
strict sense, although all is inspired. 

In “illumination”, in the technical sense, 
the Spirit takes the divine record of the 
truth in the Scriptures as revealed and in- 
spired, and opens to the understanding of 
the believer its spiritual import and appli- 
cation. Illumination brings no revelation 
of new truth, and gives no infallible assur- 
ance of truth; but simply opens the way 
to the understanding of what already 
stands recorded in the Scriptures. 

This prelimininary distinction opens the 
way forsome positive propositions embody- 
ing the personal convictions that have been 
reached regarding the doctrine of Inspir- 
ation in it application to the Bible. 


2nd. The Inspiration of the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments as a whole 
and in all their parts, is such as to make 
them the authoritative and infallible rule 
of Chsistian faith and practice. 

This I accept for the reason that I believe 
it to be clear teaching of the Scriptures 
themselves, to whose authority I humbly 
bow. 

The classical passage—confirmed, how- 
ever, by the Scriptures generally —is 2 Tim. 
iii. ‘All Scriptureis given by inspiration of 
God [is God-breathed], and is profitable”, 
etc. (Authorized Ver.). 

Dr. Hovey’s statement of his original 
view—‘‘The sacred writers were moved and 
assisted to put on record all which the 
Bible, apart fron errors in the text, now 
contains” ——— is an embodiment of this 
Scripture, and teaches that the whole Bible 
is inspired. He was probably led to the 
changed statement of his later years —— 
made, if I recall the facts correctly, when 
he was approaching, or past, his ninetieth 
yearand when his writings certainly showed 
marked signs of intellectual weakening— 
by the action of the English Revisers in 
most unwarrantably changing the transla- 
tion of that passage to: ‘All scripture in- 
spired of God is also profitable”, ete. The 
words most unwarrantably are used ad- 
visedly ; for I think that two things can be 
shown conclusively: (1) that the transla- 
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tion of the Revisers violates both the 
grammatical construction and the thought 
order of the Greek; (2) that the change is 
a flagrant case of substitution of ‘“‘eisege- 
sis”, for ‘‘exegesis”, by which the radical 
element managed to force into this Scrip- 
ture the very opposite of what is contained 
in it, namely, their own ‘‘liberal” views. 
That the American Standard Revision fol- 
lows the English, is explained by the fact 
that the able scholars to whom fell the task 
of the final editing the New Testament 
in that Revision, not accepting the strict 
doctrine of Inspiration themselves, were 
glad to take advantage of the ‘‘eisegetical” 
feat of their foreign brethren and accept 
the acceptable change they had made. 


3rd. The Inspiration of the Scriptures 
embraces all classes of truths, historical, 
scientific and philosophical, as well as reli- 
gious. 


There is no Biblical basis for the Reli- 
gio-Dynamic theory, as accepted by Drs. 
Hovey and Strong in their later works. 
As Dr. Hodge says, the Bible nowhere 
gives the least intimation of any such 
distinction of truths into different classes, 
some of which are inspirable, while others 
are not; rather, its teaching is plainly 
quite the contrary. 


Nor do I find that this Theory has any 
better basis from the point of view of 
a careful induction. 


To begin with, the alleged errors and 
discrepancies in the Biblical history, 
science and philosophy do not exist. Ex- 
amined in the light of all other history 
and of all archeological revelations, I find 
that the first error in the Biblical history 
yet remains to be discovered. Investigated 
with the help of the ablest scientists, while 
the books of Science become obsolete in 
a generation, I find the Bible not only ab- 
solutely free from scientific errors but 
confessedly abreast of the foremost 
Science, or, as in the case of Genesis i, 
far in advance of it. So of the allegea 
critical errors; they do not exist in the 
Bible, but are creatures of the critical 
brain. There is no ground in fact for this 
proposed separation. 

Moreover, such aseparationof Biblical 
truth into classes, as is required by the Re- 


ligio-Dynamic Tehory, is found to be prac- 
tically impossible. Take the history in the 
Bible, for example: it furnishes the founda- 
tion of everything. The entire Biblical rey- 
elation of redemption rests upon the his- 
torical facts, of Man’s Fall and the Pro- 
tevangel, of the Abrahamic Covenant, of 
the Mosaic Covenant and Sacrificial System 
given at Sinai, and of the later prophetic 
regime; of the Advent, Mission, Crucifix- 
ion, Resurrection, and Ascension of the 
Christ; and of the later dispensation of the 
Holy Spirit, in the Apostolic Age. Chris- 
tianity and Christendom rest back upon 
this history, and without it they are a 
sheer delusion or an inexplicable enigma. 

It is folly—not to say madness—to at- 
tempt to separate the inseparable. 


4th. The Inspiration of the Scriptures 
extends as a fact, in many, tf not in all, 
imstances, to the words employed by the 
Sacred writers. 

This is involved in President Strong’s 
earlier contention, that “in the final elab- 
oration the Sacred Writers were controlled 
by the Holy Spirit, even in the choice or 
selection of words”. 

The ground taken by Dr. W. H. Bates, 


that with the exception of “penslips of 
translators, copyists”’, etc, there are no 
real discrepancies in the Bible—is one 


towards which careful investigation and 
induction seem clearly to point. Several 
years ago the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church took action affirming 
such inerrancy of the original manuscripts. 


There is not room to take up this sub- 
ject here, either as a question of fact or 
of theory.* 


The points thus made are intended to be 
merely suggestive. They are made, not 
only to answer the inquiry of Brother 
Chipman, but with the hope of stimulat- 
ing some of our readers to a renewed and 
fundamental investigation of this vital 
doctrine. 

* In the April number of the ‘Bibliotheca Sacra”’ 
a writer, under ‘“‘ Verbal Inspiration”, presents 
some very interesting facts that go toshow that 
the selection of cardinal Biblical terms must have 


been made with the divine aid. We hope to make 
some extracts from the paper in a future number. © 


—Editor. 
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Some Special Expressions of Opinion 


An Effective Number 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Il regard the June number of the Bible 
Student and Teacher as the ablest, and most 
effective of all the Six volumes of that 
magazine. It is keen, courteous, convincing. 
It alone is worth the entire year’s sub- 
scription price. I advise you to stereo- 
type it and be ready to supply it for future 
demands. This one number is a mitrail- 
leuse—as Webster defines that military 
machine—‘“a breech loading machine gun 
consisting of a number of barrels fitted 
together, so arranged that the barrels can 
be fired simultaneously’ or successively 
anu rapidly”. Sing praise to the Lord 
using Psalm xvili—especially verse 34, 

“He teacheth my hands to war; 

So that mine arms do bend a bow of 

brass”. 

In all your fruitful strenuous life you 
never wrought such deliverence for the 
Church as each month you are now doing. 

With reverence, gratitude, affection, 


Yours, 
James A. WorDEN. 


A Question of Translation 
Bisbee Vem Vie Gam Ac, 
Kottaoun, S. India. 


“The Bible Student and Teacher” is 
very helpful to us. * * * There is no doubt 
that a translation of “Bible League Primer 
No. 1”, into the Malayam, the vernacular 
of Malabar, would be of much use to 
many; but for want of funds we are unable 
to do the work. I am, however, trying 
to get the work taken up by the R. T. S. 
Grete cl. Sim Lrayancore. Jf I) suc- 
ceed, you will hear from me again on the 
subject. 

G. Alexander, Secretary. 


Importance of Constructive Study 
Hosmer Hall, Hartford, Conn. 
The July issue of the Bible Student and 
came yesterday. I am always especially 
interested (and so I trust are all its read- 
ers) in the editorials. They are clear cut, 
scientific theology. And it may safely 


be said that your constructive studies of 
the Word mark the first effort ever made 
—and one which never can be superseded 
—intelligently to master the Bible. I re- 
mark on these things because it seems to 
me that there are ten alarmed conserva- 
tives calling names at the critics, to one 
who is willing to do hard, solid, scientific, 
work in Bible Study or Theology. 


I was very glad to read the statement, 
“We have not thought it worth while to 
waste our space and the time of our 
readers in extended criticism of Mr. 
Campbell’s utterances”. JI am inexpressi- 
bly weary of such books as the “New The- 
ology”. I propose to meet them, not by 
reply, but by preaching the Grace of God 
in the Gospel of His Son. I aim in all my 
preaching to emphasise the centrality 
of Grace, the most exhaustively modal of 
all theological terms and aside from the 
appelations of Deity, the greatest word 
known to revelation This to my mind is 
the central issue. * * * I recently dis- 
covered a little classic by Abraham Booth 
entitled “The Reign of Grace”. I desire 
to record that reading this book has done 
more to clinch my faith in the Scriptures 
—a subject which it does not treat—than 
any amount of critical discussion could 
do. 

Albert Schumaker. 


La Grange, Georgia. 


I know of nothing in the way of current 
literature that begins to compare with 
“The Bible Student and Teacher”. You 
deserve the hearty support of every lover 
of the truth of God’s Word. 


Very cordially yours, 
A. B. Vaughan. 


Meriden, Conn. 


I think the article by Rev. Dr. Riley in 
your June issue the finest thing I have ever 
read. A copy of that issue ought to be in 
the hands of every minister and professor 
in the country. Oh, for the means to 


accomplish this ! 
(Rev.) A. E. Harris. 
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WHeague Wotes and Points 


Interesting Greeting from the Japan Bible League 


By the Rev. A. Oatman, D. D., one of 
its Executive Committee, who is now 
visiting this country during his mission- 
ary vacation. The Japan Bible League 
sends cordial greeting to The American 
Bible League. Rev. Dr. Oltmans is al- 
ready known to our readers through an 
able and discriminating article contributed 


Teacher” not long ago. We hope to wel- 
come him and receive his personal greet- 
ing in some of our Autumn Conferences. 
He is now at Holland, Michigan, the seat 
of Hope College, and the Western Center 
of the “Dutch” branch of the Reformed 

hurch in America. 

We print here the Letter of Greeting ot 


to the pages of “The Bible Student and hich Dr. Oltmans is the Bearer: 


To The American Bible League: 

Greeting:—The return to America of Rev. A. Oltmans, a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Japan Bible League, affords us an opportunity to express to you 
directly our appreciation for your work in America. 

We rejoice that you were led to take up the work of drawing together those 
scholars who retain a high regard for and firm belief in the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments as the inspired Word of God, and to consolidate the work of those 
scholars in the support of that Holy Book. 

We rejoice that The American Bible League has been able to demonstrate that a 
Jarge body of eminent scholars remain loyal to the historic faith of the Church in the 
Inspired Word, men of such scholarly attainments and breadth of mind as to be able 
to use the results of research in all the sciences, in archaeology, in history, and all the 
branches of learning to confirm that historic faith and to justify it. 

We are grateful for the plans of The American Bible League, already partially 
realized, to furnish the Church with a literature from the pens of scholars who, while 
they apply to their work the scientific method, do so with a full appreciation of the 
Divine in revelation and the religious sense in mankind. 

We acknowledge our indebtedness to our American brethren in our effort to in- 
augurate a similar work on the mission field through The Japan Bible League. 

We wish you immeasurable success in the great defensive and constructive work 
of The American Bible League. 

In presenting this brief greeting we desire that Dr. Oltmans express personally 
the fraternal greetings and good wishes of The Japan Bible League to the American 
Bible League. 

Yours for the faith, 
Joun Lincotn DEARING 
W. C. BorpEN 


JosEPpH CoSAND 


J. D. Davis 
A. B. HutcHINson 


F, Parrott Wo. J. BrisHop. 


The Officers of the League are : 

Rev. J. D. Davis, D. D., President 

Rev. W. B. Langsdorf, Ph. D., Litt. D., 
Vice-President 

Rev. Wm. J. Bishop, D. D., Secretary- 
Treasurer 


We are sure that every member of our 
own League, responding prayerfully to the 
sentiment of the Letter of Greeting, will 
be glad to join in sending back to Japan | 
the reciprocating message: 


‘‘Wer Wisu You IMMEASURABLE SUCCESS IN THE GREAT DEFENSIVE AND CONSTRUC- 
TIVE WoRK OF THE JAPAN BiBLE LEAGUE’’. 
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Notes Editorial and Critical 


In the August issue was recorded 
as ‘‘ A Striking Parallel’’, the feats 
of :—Rev. R. J. Campbell, in writing 

“The New Theo- 

An Added logy’’, to revolution- 

Parallel ize Christendom, ‘‘in 
the odd moments of a 

three weeks’ vacation’’; and Pro- 
fessor Charles Foster Kent, in pen- 
ning ‘‘The Origin and Permanent 
Value of the Old Testament’’, to 
enlighten the world, ‘‘ within the all 
too brief limits of a Christmas Vaca- 
tion’’. But in this age of great 
‘‘scholarship’’ of the intuitive order 
and lightning rapidity miracles mul- 
tiply. Here is a book on ‘‘ The Re- 
ligious Value of the Old Testament 
in the Light of Modern Scholarship ’’, 
by Professor Ambrose White Vernon, 
in which the young man, persona- 
ting—or becoming—the big brain that 
Matthew Arnold imagined, assumes 
to tell all the world just whatis ‘‘ the 
present view of modern scholarship ’’, 
and to demonstrate (to his own su- 
preme satisfaction) the inadequacy 
and inanity of the Biblical scholar- 
ship of the ages. This time the 
miracle is one of condensation, sug- 
gesting the furtive use of ‘‘com- 
pressed air ’’—in addition to the ‘‘ hot 
air’’ used by his fellows—as a me- 
diate cause in the marvelous achieve- 
ment of compassing the assured scien- 
tific conclusions regarding the value 
of the old universe of Biblical knowl- 


edge and the new of modern scholar- 
ship, in a booklet of eighty pages! 
Of the book and the man a contem- 
porary says: 

‘He must be a bold man who would un- 
dertake to say just what the conclusions 
of modern scholarship are, or even what 
is its general drift. But Mr. Vernon has 
the audacity of a young man, and cheer- 
fully accepts the task of telling us, in a 
book of some eighty pages, how far it may 
be safe for us to believe the Old Testament”. 

Surely this is an age of great 
achievements—shall we say miracles? 
We are reminded of Mr. Dooley’s 
important announcement of several 
years ago: 

“The German Im- 

A Practical peror has just gone 

Suggestion into his room to finish 
the book that is to 
take the place of the Bible this Fall ”’! 
Supposing this imperial enterprise to 
be an affair of to-day, and fearing 
lest the ‘‘ Imperor’’, unaided by any 
one save Harnack or the younger 
Delitzsch, might find himself belated 
in the accomplishment of his task 
and be overtaken by next Winter, we 
would suggest that he immediately 
secure the aid of oneor more of these 
chain-lightning penmen, so as not 
to disappoint a gaping world this 
petals) 
PAN tee Wt te aie a 

The stress of modern life and the 
straining after originality have led 
the Germans to formulate two New 
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Commandments. They may not be 
as authoritative as 

Two New the Decalogue, nor 
Command- aS wholesome; but 
ments they are having their 
practical applica- 

tions. The Eleventh Commandment 


so-called is, ‘‘ Do not permit yourself 
to be caught’’. It is no longer con- 
fined to Germany, however, but has 
found its way round the world; and 
in its larger sphere it has lost its 
sportive aspect and come, to dominate 
practically large sections of modern 
financial and social activity. Of 
course, the newcomer is compelled to 
lead a pretty strenuous existance in 
a world in which the divine order is, 
“* Be sure your sin will find youout’’. 

The Scientists are responsible for 
the other New Commandment. It 
runs on this wise: ‘‘ ever write on a 
subject of which you 
know nothing’’. It 
is true that this runs 
counter to Punch’s 
most convenient rule 
for the guidance of reviewers in the 
easy conduct of their otherwise diffi- 
cult and perhaps unpleasant task,— 
to which we called attention not long 
ago; and if rigidly applied it might 
interfere seriously with the printing 
business, by leaving compositors and 
publishers with starvation staring 
them in the face. Nevertheless, its 
automatic enforcement would un- 
doubtedly save many an inquirer 
after truth from being misled by men 
notoriousin name but who can not be 
depended upon to help one to arrive 
attruth. Professor Haeckel has long 
been recognized as one of the boldest 
transgressors of this New Command- 
ment. As no automatic enforcer of 
the new scientific precept has yet 
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been invented, the great Russian-Ger- 
man savant, Professor Chwolson, 
has taken it upon himself to arraign 
the culprit at the bar of Science, and, 
in a book entitled ‘‘ Haeckel and the 
Twelfth Commandment’’, to demon- 
strate the gross ignorance of the 
author of the ‘‘World-Riddle’’ of the 
Sciences on which he professes to 
base his skeptical conclusions. Our 
readers will be interested to read 
what Professor Schodde has to say of 
the Commandment and the arraign- 
ment on another page. It is encour- 
aging to know that Haeckel’s Dar- 
winistic views have been repudiated, 
not only by the great contemporary 
Scientists, but by his own distin- 
guished pupils. The scientific world 
of Germany seems to be coming to 
the sensible conclusion of the 
American Humorist, who declared 
that ‘‘he would rather not know so 
much than to know so much that 
isn’t so’’. The New Commandment 
has its obvious application to the so- 
called Biblical Science of the day. 


* OK Ok OK OK OK Ok 


The Rev. Dr. C. F. Aked, pastor 
of the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church 
of New York—the latest article of 
import from Great Britain—said some 
things to a Chautauqua 
assembly of 4,000 peo- 
ple the other day that 
(if the reports in the 
newspapers are to be believed) had 
better been left unsaid. The first to 
be noted is that the “‘literary criticism 
of the Bible has made the Bible more 
real and its characters more living.’’ 
The truth of that depends upon 
whether the reference is to the legit- 
mate Higher Criticism that accepts 
the Bible at its face value; or to the 
Radical Criticism which transforms 
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the Old Testament history into leg- 
end and folk-lore and Adam and 
Noah and Abraham and Moses into 
mythical characters, and is seeking 
to do the same thing with Jesus and 
the New Testament. 


A second utterance is as clearly 
false and pernicious as the first is 
uncertain. In urging upon his 4,000 
open-mouthed auditors the adoption 
of the evolutionary philosophy he is 
reported to have said : 


“There was a time when church people 
held up their hands in ‘holy horror at the 
thought of believing any of the teachings 
of evolution. But this evolutionary phil- 
osophy has been a tremendous benefit to 
Christians. Jt is time that we'gave wp the 
things that our fathers believed in.” 


It was on July 26 that this proposal 
of heroic jettison was made at Chau- 
tauqua, to save the bark bearing the 
traditional Christian faith from 
foundering in these stressful times, 
by throwing overboard the ‘‘rubbish’”’ 

that the fathers affec- 

False tionately but foolishly 
Utterances brought down from the 
past on the assumption 

that it was valuable. The great 
scientists of the British Association, 
in session on that same date at Lei- 
cester, England, seem to have failed 
to agree in sentiment with the ex- 
English pulpiteer. They have dis- 
tinctly repudiated all the teachings 
of Herbert Spencer, the father of 
modern evolution and agnosticism, 
on the ground that they are baseless 
and that their author has no claim to 
be regarded as either a scientist or a 
philosopher. Of the discussions and 
views expressed at this late meeting 
of the Association, the long-time and 
thoroughly trustworthy foreign cor- 
respondent of the New York Tribune, 
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I. N. F., says, in the issue of that 
journal for August 12: 


“The association ladies, with their gay 
bonnets and blue spectacles, have winged 
their flight from room to room to gather 
the honey of wisdom from flowery pro- 
fessors and investigators, yet the interest 
has centered in the profouud mysteries of 
the universe—the majestic processions of 
stars moving in opposite directions, the 
origin of life and matter and the evolution 
of creative force. Higher science is more 
reverent than higher criticism. The lead- 
ers of the association, following the exam- 
ple of Lord Kelvin, the Nestor of British 
science, have put agnosticism behind them 
and have united in studying the creative 
order of the universe and the mystery of 
life with profound humility and reverent 
awe. The days of contemptuous prayer 
guages and cynical tributes by scientific 
atheism to the unknowable have passed. 
There may be varying opinions about 
atoms, electrons and ether, but a universe 
without a creative mind is now regarded 
as scientifically impossible.” 

When a preacher undertakes to set 
up his opinion on matters of which 
he knows practically nothing, against 

the conclusions of the 

Preacher vs, great scientific authori- 
Scientist ties of the world, there 
need be little hesitancy 

in deciding which to follow. T7he 
world’s exact scientists have been 
forced by the basal principle of all 
science, namely, the principle of 
sufficient reason, to repudiate every 
so-called ‘‘scientific’’? hypothesis that 
attempts to account for the origin of 
the world,-for the activities of man 
and the movements of human history, 
and ‘for the intellectual and moral 
order of the universe, without the 
admission and affirmation of a cre- 
ative andcontrolling mind. Perhaps 
some belated preachers who are still 
exploiting Evolution, and decrying 
Creation and Revelation, may wake 
up to the fact that they are a quar- 
ter or half a century behind the times ! 
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And then, possibly, they will talk 
less loudly and confidently. 
KOK KK OK 

Here is an interesting, but emi- 
nently misleading, criticism, of two 
short lines, taken from a recent 
number of a well-known journal: 
“‘Schmidt’s ‘Prophet of Nazareth’ 
is both instructive and constructive.’’ 
This is calculated to make the book 
look as attractive to the unsuspecting 
student, as the promoter’s deceptive 
program makes a gold-brick or a 
Klondyke mining-prospect look to 
a ‘‘tender-foot’’ investor. In the 
interests of the unwary, we are 
incited by this criticism to ask two 
practical questions: 

(1) Whatis meant by ‘‘construc- 
tive’’?—In critical work ‘‘construc- 

tive’ has the old 
What ts ‘‘con- signification of ‘‘tend- 
ing towards or result- 
ing in positive con- 
clusions’. The critical work in 
‘“The Prophet of Nazareth’’ is cer- 
tainly not constructive in this sense; 
the conclusions are not positive, but 
negative. 

From another point of view, that 
is ‘‘constructive’’ which calls into 
activity or is the product of the con- 
structive faculty,—the supreme in- 
tellectual power in all intelligent and 
rational beings from man all the way 
up the scale to God. This power has 
a twofold application or use: in the 
production of rational systems, scien- 
tific, artistic and practical; and in 
the znterpretation of such systems. 
This twofold use is clearly legitimate 
in dealing withthe Gospels. Butthe 
work referred to is not constructive 
in either of these senses. The Evan- 
gelists did genuine constructive work, 
from the literary and artistic point of 


structive’? 
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view, when, under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit, they selected the 
Gospel facts and teachings suitable 
to their purposes, and shaped them 
into the four Gospels in such a way 
as to commend Jesus to Jew, Roman, 
Greek and Christian as the Savior 
needed by each. If they are to be 
really understood, they must be in- 
terpreted constructively with these 
facts in mind.—It is, of course, ad- 
mitted that the work of the harmon- 
ist or the life-maker, who takes the 
raw materials of the Gospels and at- 
tempts to shape them for his particu- 
lar ends, is in a sense constructive, 
although ina lower and subordinate 
sense. But the critical activity of 
such writers as Professors Schmidt 
and Schmiedel is not constructive 
even in this lower meaning of the 
word. Every such ‘‘constructor’’ 
sets out with some petty imaginative 
scheme of his own, selects from the 
Gospels what suits his fancy or his 
fad, and then throws away as unhis- 
torical or worthless all the remainder 
—in the case of Professor Schmiedel 
all but seven insignificant facts and 
fragments of statements! The shap- 
ing of this material into a so-called 
‘‘Life of Christ’’ or ‘‘ Prophet of Naz- 
areth’’ is, in reality, speculative and 
fanciful work of the lowest order, 
based upon destructive work of the 
worst order. It has its analogue in 
the enterprise of the Vandal who 
should tear down Westminster Abbey 
and make of it a rubbish-heap; and 
then take some of the shapeless, 
worthless fragments and build for 
himself a ‘‘shack’’ in which to house 
his own little self and his petty be- 
longings and call that ‘‘ Westminster 
Abbey’’, or by some other great 
name! 
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(2) What is meant by ‘‘instruc- 
tive’ ?—The term presupposes some- 
thing helpful for zz- 

What ts struction, i. e., for 
“Instructive’? ‘‘building into’’ the 
man, the soul, what 

will build up or ‘‘edify” (note the 
etymological sense). That presup- 
poses the accession of valuable ma- 
terials for the increase of the stores 
of assured knowledge; the gaining of 
such outlook and uplook and motive 
as will conduce to the development 
of intellectual and spiritual manhood 
and power; and, in the religious 
sphere, as John Ruskin phrases it, 
‘‘the intaking of stores, establish- 
ment in vital habits, 
faiths’’. There is nothing in the 
etesilts of such “‘critical’’ effort 
that can possibly be in any way con- 
ducive to any of these high ends of 
instruction—unless it be by way of 
warning against such folly. It can 
not fail to be manifest to one who 
has any sense of fact or truth left, 
that ‘‘constructions’’—reached by 
combining such dzsjecta membra of 
Scripture, and such fancies, specula- 
tions, guesses and wishes of men, 
with the importations of exploded or 
obsolete notions of German ‘‘schol- 
ars’’ of a quarter or half a century 
ago — are not worth a moment’s 


hopes, and 


thought to a being whose horizon 
and destiny are not limited to time 
and sense. It is as paradoxical to 
call such stuff ‘‘instructive’’ as it is 


to call it ‘‘scientific’’. 
kk OK Kk KOK Ok 
4 
Rev. W. H. Fitchett, D.D., Presi- 
dent of the General Conference of 


the Methodist Church of Australasia, 
delivered before the General Confer- 
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ence in Centenary Hall, Sydney, 
New South Wales, 


The ‘‘ New May 30, 1907, a 
Theology’? powerful address in 
“ Unscien- Which he abundantly 

ee exposed and scath- 


ingly rebuked the 
‘dreadful doctrines’’ of the ‘‘ New 


Theology’’. Among other things 
he took occasion to show its 
‘““unsctentific’’ character. On this 


point we quote his words from ‘‘ The 
Christian Advocate’’ (New York), 
which prints the address entire: 


‘Now, the first question about 
any theological system is, what are 
its methods? Does it begin with 
facts and get theology out of facts— 
that is the inductive method, the 
method of science; or does it start 
with a theory, and make the facts fit 
it? Is its method scientific—in a 
word—or unscientific? One is the 
inductive method by which modern 
science has achieved all its victories, 
the other is the method which is 
fatal to science, and which gave us, 
for example, the Ptolemaic system 
of astronomy. 

‘* Now, the New Theology sets out 
with a claim to be specially scienti- 
fic ; it is, it declares, the religion of 
science; and yet you have only to 
glance at it to see that its method is 
profoundly unscientific,—for it starts 
with a philosophy—philosophy with 
an immense presupposition. It is an 
attempt to compress the whole Chris- 
tian faith into the molds of a given 
philosophical system. 

‘‘’The philosophy is bad; it is old; 
it is exploded. It is linked to the 
name of Hegel, and a_ generation 
ago it was popular in certain German 
circles ; but the philosophy is vastly 
older than Hegel—it is as old as the 
Gnostics. It was discussed in 
Athenian schools long before Ger- 
man civilization was born. It is 
really the doctrine of the early 
Stoics. 
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‘Whether the philosophy, how- 
ever, is right or wrong, is a question 
that may be put aside. I hold with 
Bacon, the soundest, clearest, wisest 
brain that was ever carried in an Eng- 
lish head, who says that to seek phi- 
losophy in divinity is to seek the dead 
among the living, while to seek 
divinity in philosophy is to seek the 
living among the dead. But my 
point is that Zo start with a philosophy 
and make the facts fit the philosophy ts 
a method essentially unscientific. It 
can never lead to certainty’’. 


* *K OK K K OK *K 


In the same address Dr. Fitchett 
sets forth, for the encouragement of 
the Christian Church, 


Sctence that, while the ap- 
zs with parent conflict may 
Religion not yet be ended, the 


whole temper of the 
scientific men of the age towards re- 
ligion has changed, and they are 
forward in recording themselves in 
favor of religion and against athe- 
ism. He says: 
“‘T do not say that the conflict be- 
tween the two great forces of science 
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and religion is wholly ended yet, but 
it is possible to affirm with the ut- 
most confidence that there is no 
fundamental discord betwixt them. 
Religion has grown more scientific, 
and science has grown much more 
than religion. Science interprets 
God’s thoughts as expressed in terms 
of matter; religion interprets God’s 
thoughts as expressed in terms of 
morals; both are thoughts of one Di- 
vine mind; there cannot be civil war 
amongthem. The whole temper of 
scientific men toward religion is 
changed. To-day we see one of the 
most famous of living scientists, Sir 
Oliver Lodge, writing a religious cat- 
echism for the instruction of parents 
and teachers. We have the most 
venerated name in English science, 
Lord Kelvin, thrown with all its 
authority into the scales against 
atheism. We have a great inventor 
like Edison telling us that he finds 
wrought into the very structure of 
what men call Nature—written on 
every page of Nature—the revelation 
of God. 


‘‘And the new science has already 
rendered this magnificent service to 
religion; 7¢ has made any materialistic 
reading of the universe tmposstble’’. 


* K K K K K * 


Dr. S. J. Andrews on the Higher Criticism 


The late Rev. Dr. Samuel J. 
Andrews was one of the clearest and 
most judicial minds that New Eng- 
land has produced. This is shown 
by his remarkable work on ‘‘ The 
Jateof (Our, Lord./s)))Hadiatenot 
been for certain peculiarities in their 
ecclesiastical views both he and his 
brother, William W. Andrews, would 
have stood in the fore front of church 
writers. 


In an appendix to one of his last 
works, ‘‘ The Revelation of God to 
Men’’, Dr. Andrews closes an essay 


on the Higher Criticism with these 
words : 


‘‘The extension of the supremacy 
of criticism in literature has always 
been regarded as an ominous sign: 
for it tells us that a period of literary 
decadence is come; that productive 
power has ceased. Criticism is ana- 
lytic ; it dissects, but does not create. 

‘‘This is no less true in the religious 
than in the literary field. The pro- 
phetic vision, the enthusiasm of 
hope, the power of faith, the inspir- 
ation to great deeds, are gone. 
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‘The light that never was on land 
or sea’ fades away; the spiritual 
gives place to the intellectual ; faith 
to sight. The Bible is put upon the 
dissecting table ; and the keen knife 
severs its jointsand bands and leaves 
it a heap of disconnected fragments. 
A dim cloud gathers over the past 
history of Israel, in which we see 
men as trees walking. Scientific 
criticism will have a law of religious 
development which it can fully 
understand. Divine interpositions 
are an offence to the cool critical 
intellect ; the supernatural must be 
relegated to the unhistorical. 

‘It need not be said that this micro- 
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scopic criticism, can have no per- 
manent place. For many centuries 
the Church has found in the Old 
Testament as we have it, a clearly 
defined Divine purpose, culminat- 
ing in the Incarnation of the Son; 
a purpose which God is now carrying: 
on to its consummation. We may 
confidently expect that she will not 
cast her belief away, and accept one 
directly antagonistic to it. And if 
she abide in her living Head, though 
the twilight hang over the long past, 
her pathway will be in the light that 
shineth more and more unto the per- 


fect day ’’. 
Teoet, 


* *K K K K K *K 


The “Pan-Orientalists” and the Latest Fad 


Rev. MELVIN GROVE KYLE, D. D. 


The latest development of the 
mythical or historico-mythical Old 
Testament theory of origins, as re- 
cently brought out by Professor Jen- 
sen, makes the whole Bible history, 
even down to the Gospel story itself 
with Jesus of Nazareth and John the 
Baptist, to be but a mere develop- 
ment of the Babylonian myth as em- 
bodied in the Gilgamesh epic ! 

This seems to be a good time to 
stop and ask where we are. 

There are three views of the growth 
of the Bible: 

(1) That it had a supernatural 


growth ; 

(2) That it hada purely natural 
growth ; 

(3) That it had an unnatural 
growth. 


The view that the Bible had a su- 
pernatural growth supposes that God 
had something specially to do with 


it; that He put forth special power, 
wisdom, grace and guidance in its 
production. Itis the view that the 
Bible is inspired, and it covers all 
shades and grades of real inspiration. 

The view that the Bible had a 
purely natural growth supposes that 
neither God nor man had any special 
relation to it; or anything specially 
to do with it; but that it grew up in 
a perfectly unconstrained way, with- 
out any special guiding purpose or 
direction either from God or from 
man. 

The view that the Bible is of un- 
natural growth supposes that man 
had special designs concerning it 
which he carried out, interfering 
with the orderly, natural growth, 
and for selfish purposes of his own 
introducing fraud, deceit, forgery, 
plagarism, indeed, almost every kind 
of literary misrepresentation whereby 
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the Old Testament was pieced to- 
gether and the world deceived for 
more than two millenniums. 

The supernatural view is the tra- 
ditional view of Christendom; the 
unnatural view is that of the critics 
of the past quarter of a century, 
known especially and technically as 
the Wellhausen school; the natural 
view is a brand new theory, ‘‘ made 
in Germany ’’, presented in the sen- 
tence with which this article opens. 
This latter view of the origin and 
growth of the Bible is represented by 
the newly-arisen historico-mythical 
school—‘‘ Pan-Orientalists’’, as they 
call themselves—which is forging 
ahead with great energy. 

The supernaturalists may rejoice 
in one thing, mamely, that their ene- 
mies are fighting each other ; for the 
newly arisen materialists fight the 
unnaturalists, or Wellhausen school, 
as bitterly as they fight the super- 
naturalists. It is sincerely to be 
hoped that they will fight it out to 
the same conclusion as the Kilkenny 
cats. 

Professor Jensen, the great Assyr- 
iologist, has given the fullest devel- 
opment and expression to this latest 
theory in a massive work, ‘‘ the 
Gilgamesh Epic in World-Litera- 
ture ’’; to which it is refreshing to 
find even Professor Cheyne, of Jer- 
ahmel fame, raise a vigorous pro- 
test. 

But my purpose here, is not to 
deal at length with this latestjtheory, 
or with any that have gone before it; 
but to consider the question of deal- 
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ing effectively with any of them. 
Manifestly, we can not be forever 
balooning with theories, but must 
find some way of making a safe 
landing. It is a difficult problem. 
It is a simple enough matter for each 
one, according to his predilections, 
to declare his firm belief, and even 
give such reasons as satisfy himself ; 
but so to present the whole question 
as to satisfy the majority of rational 
men and close the discussion, that is 
quite another matter. 

There are two kinds of witnesses 
here as in every court: the expert 
specialist, who gives an opinion ; 
and the material witnesses who testi- 
fy to the facts. The critics are the 
specialists who give opinions. It is 
worthy of special note that the only 
new material evidence being pro- 
duced in these days is brought forth 
by the archaeologists. It is mani- 
festly impossible in these notes to 
show fully the bearing and force of 
that new evidence. It is only in- 
tended now to draw attention to the 
importance of giving most pains- 
taking attention to the material evi- 
dence. Criticism has gone astray in 
the court of reason, in solong giving 
first place to the specialists who give 
opinions, rather than to ¢he material 
witnesses who present facts bearing 
on the case. There is a growing, 
imperative demand for archeological 
research, and for the arrangement 
and presentation of the material evi- 
dence to the great jury of Bible stu- 
dents before the hearing of further 
‘* alienists ’’. 


* *K K K Ke *K 
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Notes Editorial and Critical 10% 
Scripture versus Science* 
EpiItror OF ‘‘ THE CHRISTIAN WORK AND EVANGELIST ’’ 
1844, Professor Andrews Norton 


Scripture has no conflict with Sci- 
ence. The meaning of science is 
knowledge, and how can it be other- 
wise than true that knowledge and 
truth have no conflict. And still 
there are those who seem to act as if 
there was no conflict between the 
claims of science and those of the 
Bible. Certainly the speculations 
and theories of some eminent sci- 
entists, in regard to the evolutions of 
life and of man, are opposed to what 
many understand to be the statements 
of the Bible; and they coesider them 
subversive of morals and virtues as 
well. 


Itis a very narrow view of the 
great field of science that regards this 
as conflicting with Scripture. On the 
contrary, scientific and scholarly 
research has never done so much in 
the same space of time, to confirm 
our faith in the Scriptures, as within 
the last half century. 

Within that time an immense addi- 
tion has been made to the world’s 
knowledge of geography, the history 
and the languages of the different 
countries mentioned in the Bible, and 
the accuracy of its statements has 
been confirmed in a thousand small 
particulars. A few instances out of 
a multitude are here presented by 
way of illustration. 


It used to be made an objection to 
the authorship of the first five books 
of the Bible, that the art of writing 
was not known so far back as the 
days of Moses. Even as recently as 


*From ‘‘The Christian Work and Evan- 
gelist” of August 24, 1907. 


affirmed that ‘‘ there was no satisfact- 
ory evidence that alphabetical writ- 
ing was known at thattime’’. Since 
that statement was published, tablets 
of baked clay covered with cuneiform 
inscriptions, found in Chaldea, have 
been assigned by scholars to a date 
prior to the calling of Abraham from 
Ur of the Chaldees. It has also been 
proved that the picture-writing of 
Egypt is, in part, phonetic. So that 
the question is no longer whether 
Moses, 1,500 years before Christ, 
could have written the Pentateuch, 
but whether he could not have com- 
piled the book of Genesis from doc- 
uments that had come to his hands, 
even then from a venerable antiquity. 

The first edition of Kitto’s Cyclo- 
paedia, published in 1845, contains 
the statement that ‘‘the only consis- 
tent account of the Assyrian Empire 
is to be derived from the writers of 
the Old Testament’’, and that ‘‘No 
part of ancient history is involved in 
greater obscurity’. That was true 
in 1845, but within a very few years 
from that time Mr. Layard and others 
had uncovered acres of sculpture and 
miles of inscriptions in the old temple 
palaces of Assyria, and the key to 
these inscriptions had been guessed 
and verified ; so that we now know 
more of the history of Assyria, prob- 
ably than was known anywhere in 
the world 2,000 years ago, and 
instead of being dependent upon the 
Scriptures for our knowledge of 
Assyrian history, we have Assyrian 
records that cast light upon the 
Scriptures. 
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Pul, the king of Assyria, mentioned 
in 2 Kings, xv., as having come 
against the kingdom of Israel in the 
days of Menahem, and as having 
received 1,000 talents of silver, is 
identified as Phul-lukh, whose rec- 
ords, recovered from Nineveh, state 
that he made an expedition into 
Syria, in which he received tribute 
from various cities, and among the 
rest from Samaria, which was Mena- 
hem’s capital. 

In 2 Kings xvi., we learn that 
Ahaz, king of Judah, applied for 
help against the king of Syria, to 
Tiglath-pileser, king of Assyria, 
‘‘who hearkened unto him, and went 
up against Damascus and took it’’. 
And in the inscriptions from Nine- 


veh, the same monarch, Tiglath- 
pileser, records that he captured 
Damascus. 


The next Assyrian monarch named 
in 2 Kings is Shalmaneser, and the 
next Sennacherib. But Isaiah (xx.1) 
mentions an Assyrian king named 
Sargon. There was no other mention 
of this name in the Bible, or in any 
fragments of profane history ; there 
did not seem to be any place for him; 
and it was questioned whether Sargon 
was another name for Shalmaneser, 
or for Sennacherib, or whether he 


was a king who had a very short 
reign between them. But when the 


Assyrian inscriptions deciphered, 
Sargon was found to have been a 
monarch of much prominence, and 
the one thing that is noticed about 
him in the Bible, that he fought 
against Ashdod and took it, is espec- 
ially mentioned in his annals. 

The inscriptions further say that 
he conquered Media, and that, to 
confirm his hold of that country, he 
founded cities in it, which he colo- 
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nized with captives from other parts 
of his dominions. They also state 
that he ‘‘took Samaria and carried 
away 27,280 people who dwelt in it’’. 

Now in 2 Kings, xvii., we are told 
that ‘“‘The king of Assyria took 
Samaria and carried Israel away into 
Assyria, and placed them in Halah 
and in Habor by the river of Gozan, 
and in the cities of the Medes’’. This 
was done after a siege of three years. 
The name of Schalmaneser is men- 
tioned prior to the account of the 
siege, but not in connection with the 
capture which doubtless occurred 
after the reign of Sargon began. 

Thus the recently discovered record 
of this Assyrian king confirms the 
mention of his name and work by 
Isaiah, and explains the statementin 
the book of Kings that the captive 
Israelites were sent to Media, where 
no previous monarch of Assyria bore 
sway. 

So in 2 Chron. xxiii., we read that 
‘“the captains of the king of Assyria 
took Manasseh, king of Judah, and 
carried him to Babylon’’. But why 
should the king of Assyria, whose 
capital was Nineveh, receive a cap- 
tivein Baylon? The Assyria inscrip- 
tions furnish the answer: Esar Had- 
don, who was then king of Assyria, 
established his court in Babylon, 
built a palace there, and made it, 
for a time, the joint capital with 
Nineveh. Here the Bible states what 
seemed to be an improbable fact, and 
the tablets of Assyria explain and 
justify it. 

When Mr. Layard unearthed the 
buried palaces of Nineveh, he found 
the entrances guarded by gigantic 
lions, winged and human-headed, a 
discovery which adds wonderful force 
and propriety to the striking passage 
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in Nehum ii. 11, where the prophet 
exulting over the prospective fall of 
Nineveh, cries out: ‘‘ Where is the 
dwelling-place of the lions, and the 
feeding place of the young lions, where 
the lion, even the old lion walked, and 
the lion’s whelp and none made them 
afraid ?”’ 

To these instances from the Old 
Testamentis added a single illustra- 
tion from the New. 

Some years since the British 
government made a careful survey 
of the Coast of Malta, and, from the 
published chart and sailing directions, 
it appears that the approach to St. 
Paul’s Bay, the place of the ship- 
wreck mentioned in Acts xxvii., 
answers precisels the account there 
given. The appearance of a ‘‘ creek 
with a shore’’; the ‘‘ place where two 
seas met’’, through the strait between 
an island and the coast; the good 
anchorage, where the ship could ride 
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through the night without sound of 
the breakers; and the depth of the 
water ‘‘twenty fathom”. Every 
point is recognized and the fidelity of 
a narrative written 1,800 years ago 
stands confirmed by the charts of the 
British Admiralty made within the 
present century. 

These are but specimens. The 
careful surveys of Palestine, the dis- 
covery and comparison of ancient 
manuscripts, as the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch and the Sinai Bible, and the 
interpretation of the hiroglyphics of 
Egpt and the cuneiform inscriptions 
found in Chaldea, are every year set- 
ting in more perfect the historical 
accuracy of the Scriptures. In fact, 
so far as history is concerned, it is 
now well understood as an admitted 
fact that in all directions scientific 
discoveries and conclusions remark- 
ably confirm the Scriptural state- 
ments. 


Ok oo Ra Ge 


“ Wresting” the Scriptures by the “ unlearned and unstable ’ 


There was a time when any inter- 
pretation of Scripture that appeared 
in ‘‘ The New York Observer’’ could 
be depended upon, as representing 
the accurate knowledge and careful 
scrutiny of Rev. Drs. S. I. Prime 
and C. A. Stoddard or Major H. M. 
Robinson. Perhaps it was due to 
some one’s Summer vacation that 

some careless and 

On Summer Vicious interpretation 


Vacation —tisrepresenting,we 
are sure, what ‘‘ The 
Observer’’ stands for—found their 


way past the press censors into the 
issue of July 18, 1907. This is all 
the more to be regretted from the fact 
that part of the paper, including its 
errors by its attractive rhetoric and 


’ 


by the interesting facts and valuable 
commonplaces it contained (some of 
which we would be glad to quote for 
our readers), found its way to the 
larger constituency of ‘‘ The Literary 
Digest ’’ in the number for August 3, 
1907. 

The title of the article is taking: 
‘“The Attitude of Jesus Toward 
Nature’’; as is also the sub-title: 
‘* A Glimpse of His Method of Study- 
ing It—What He Seemed to find in 
It 

Why was it necessary, that here and 
there a ‘‘ dead fly’’ should find its 
way into this pot of ‘‘ fragrant 
ointment ’’ ? 

Hereis a choice specimen in which, 
after the fashion of the day, the 
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writer makes a butt of Paul ostensi- 
bly to enhance the credit of Jesus: 
‘We appreciate how much Jesus 
thought and talked of nature when 
we turn over to the pages of his great 
interpreter. Paul’s sentences teem 
with the metaphors of commerce, the 
law courts, pagan worship, military 
affairsand the arena. He only refers 
to nature twice, once in his speech 
at Lystra, where he speaks of ‘ rains 
from heaven and fruitful seasons’, 
and again in the letter to the Roman 
Christians, where he compares the 
Gentiles to a wild-olive branch 
grafted on the cultivated Israelitish 
tree, a comparison that shows his 
ignorance of practical farming, for 
no farmer grafts a wild branch on a 
cultivated tree, but just the reverse ’’. 
Aside from the triviality of the 
charge, Paul’s comparison ‘‘ shows 
his ignorance of practical farming’, 
it comes with ill grace from one who 
does not seem to know the difference 
between a farm and a nursery or 
olive grove; andinstead of condemn- 
ing Paul whose life was spent in olive- 
producing lands and 
Paul's Ignor- making him the butt 
auce of Farm- of ridicule, it should 
send to the dunce- 
block the one who 
ventured to make it. Moreover who 
that has any conception of language 
or logic, and has given a moment’s 
thought to the matter, does not see 
that the very pith and point of the com- 
parison and argument depend upon 
the unnaturalness of the process of 
grafting the wild and apparently 
worthless branch (the Gentiles), into 
the cultivated stock (Judaism)? 
Another instance of misinterpreta- 
tion parallels this. Continuing his 
depreciation of Paul, the writer goes 
on to say: 


‘“He almost mever. refers. to 
animals, and when he does it is with 


ing 
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no kindly feeling. ‘ Doth God care 
for oxen’? he asks in scorn when he 
finds the humane provision in Deuter- 
onomy that an ox employed to tread 
corn shall be left unmuzzled so that 
he can eat as he works. It strikes 
Paul as far beneath God’s dignity to 
provide for oxen in his law, and he 
concludes that the verse has a hidden 
meaning and applies to ministers of © 
the gospel, who are to be sustained 
by those to whom they minister ’’. 


There is slight ground for accusing 
Paul of lack of ‘‘ kindly feeling ’’ 
towards animals or of ‘‘scorn’’ for 
God’s benevolent commandments 
regarding them, or for the surmise 
that the verse has a 
hidden meaning’’. 

‘“Doth God care 
for oxen’’? — that 
instead of expressing ill feeling 
emphasizes the opposite. God does 
care for oxen,—that is acknowledged, 
for without it Paul would have no 
foundation for his argument. So far 
from its striking Paul ‘‘as far 
beneath God’s dignity to provide for 
oxen in His law’’, the Apostle 
assumes its eminent propriety—it is 
just like God !—and then makes it 
the basis of argument for God’s care 


Paul’s Scorn 
for the Cattle 


over the ministry. With 1 Cor. 
1x.7-14, compare Deut.” axya 
(Sept.) and ‘$1 ‘Tim. yea 


It is true that Paul recognizes that 
God’s care for animals is of a lower 
ordes than His care for his rational 
creatures who minister in his service; 
(there is no unkindness in that) 
and that the precepts pertaining to 
this lower order were given primarily 
and supremely ‘‘ for the sake of the 
moral discipline of which it was a 
part’ (there is no ‘‘ scorn’’ in that) 
and of which in God’s plan man was 
the chief end,—that rather enhances 
than weakens the force of Paul’s 
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reasoning, making it in fact an 
argument a fortior?. If God cares 
for the oxen, much more for those 
who minister in the Gospel! The 
comparison is a most natural one— 
as is also the argument—and 
eminently fitted to encourage those 
engaged in the work of the ministry 
to whom Paul was writing. 

By another instance of misrepre- 
sentation the distinction between the 
Supernatural and the natural, be- 
tween miracles and ordinary events, 
is wiped out. Concerning the teach- 
ing of Jesus he says: 

‘‘He started with God his Father 
whom he found in his own con- 
science and whom he lived with in 
such complete oneness of purpose 
that he could say to people, ‘ Look 
at me and you see the Father’. 
And then he cast his eyes about and 
saw the same God at work in every- 
thing. /esus never made a distinction 
between natural and supernatural, or- 
dinary occurrences and miracles. ‘The 
feeding of the ravens every morning 
with the things they picked up on 
the ground was as truly God’s act as 
the raising of Lazarus from the 
grave’’. 

That falls in with the new pauthe- 
istic evolutionary theology of the 

day, butit fliesin the 

The Supernat- face of some of the 


uralis the plainest and most 
Natural emphatic statements 

of Jesus and the 

Evangelists. To take a single in- 
stance: In John xy. 24, Jesus says: 


“Tf I had not done among them 
the works that none other man did, 
they had not had sin: but now have 
they both seen and hated both me 
and my Father ’’. 


Here Jesus certainly distinguished 
His miraculous works from His ordin- 
ary human works, and from the 
ordinary human works of other men ; 
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and so vital did He regard the dis- 
tinction that He based His claims to 
Messiahship and Oneness with the 
Father upon it. The Evangelists 
everywhere rest the claims of Jesus 
upon His supernatural works 
wrought to accredit His Deity and 
His mission,—the Synoptics dwell- 
ing upon them chiefly as exhibitions 
of: supernatural power (dunamets, 
powers or mighty works), while John 
exhibits them exclusively as sigus 
(sameta) or mighty works in attesta- 
tion of Christ’s mission. Naturally, 
we prefer to accept the view of Christ 
and the Evangelists to the new view 
that contradicts them. 


The paper we have been consider- 
ing isa typical one. We find some- 
thing of the same order in almost 
every religious paper, devoted to 
‘‘ popularizing ’’ the teachings of the 
Bible, that comes to us. Why this 
burning zeal to discredit Paul and the 
Supernatural ? Of 
course, if Paul with 
his teaching of the 
atonement by the 
Cross, and Jesus with His miracles, 
stand, the New Theology with its 
denial of these must fall. Hence 
the industry and zeal displayed in 
the centers where the errors are held. 
It is there that are to be found “‘ the 
unlearned and unstable’’, whom Peter 
(2 Pet. iii. 16) described as those who 
in his day were wresting the teach- 
ings of Paul, ‘‘as they did also the 
other Scriptures, unto their own de- 
destruction ’’. His description applies 
accurately to the men engaged in 
the same enterprise at the present 
time. The ‘‘ unlearned’? to whom 
Peter refers are not the dlliterate 
(agrammatos, Acts iv. 13); nor the 
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lower classes whose slender attain- 
ments and influence remanded them 
to private life (cdzofes, private per- 
sons, 1. Cor, xiy. 16,-23,924)7 nor 
those who had not been educated or 
tutored in the schools (apetdeutos, 
uneducated, 2 Tim. ii. 23); but those 
who had not been instructed ade- 
quately as disciples or learners in 
the school of faith (amathes, un- 
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taught), and so had not the adequate 
foundations for stability. Those 
who are in this sense ‘‘ unlearned ”’ 


are naturally and inevitably ‘‘ un- 


stable’’ (astertskos, unconfirmed, un- 
steady, and so described by Peter). 
It is a dark day for the Church when 
such men, unequipped with adequate 
knowledge of the Scriptures, are 
found in the high places of instruction. 


ee 2k SSeS ok 


False Estimates of ‘“ Leviticus and Numbers’ 


‘“The Independent’’ of August 8, 
1907, editorially congratulates its 
readers who are Sunday School 
students or teachers, on the fact that 
their absence on the summer vaca- 
tion has probably saved them the 
trouble—which would have brought 
them little profit—of studying the 
extracts from Leviticus and Num- 


bers that constitute the Interna- 
tional Lessons for the 
Books of | season of Summer 


Little Value vest and religious va- 
cuity and torpidity. 

Here is the editorial estimate of 
values: 


“It must besaid that less will be missed, 
both by way of understanding the Bible 
and of helpful religious lessons from neg- 
lect of these books than from failure to 
attend to almost any other portions of 
Scripture which are likely to furnish the 
theme of Sunday school study. The third 
and fourth books of the Bible by no means 
approach the first and second, either in 
interest or importance, and comparatively 
few of the subsequent writings do not yield 
a larger measure of profit both to the 
devotional reader and to the historical 
student”. 


After conceding that this portion 
of the Pentateuch is ‘‘ indispensable’ 
‘‘for anything like a thorough 
knowledge of the Old Testament ’’, 


’ 


since ‘‘ careful attention to the teach- 
ings of these chapters will heighten 
by striking contrast the spiritual and 
moral elevation of other parts of the 
Bible ’’; the editor proceeds to state 
his view—that of the Radical Critics 
—of the two books under consider- 
ation. 

“The book of Leviticus is par excellence 
a book for priests and for those who think 
of religion under priestly conceptions. It 
is entirely the product of the priestly 
school of writers, and embodies the laws 
of the second temple and the ideas which 
obtained in the narrow and poverty- 
stricken days of Israel’s faith”. 

It was unknown to the earlier 
writers of the Scriptures because it 
was not in existence : 

Not until the time of Ezra (458 B. C.) 
were its laws enforced, and their enact- 
ment was not a sign of progress. For it is 
the lower elements of religion with which 
Leviticus is concerned, laws of diet, pre- 
criptions about clean and unclean, regu- 
lations for a just and duly constituted 
priesthood; and with these are mingled a 
sornewhat superficial and mechanical 
notion of sin and, forgiveness ”’. 

When one recalls the fact that the 
Book is ‘‘ Jehovah’s own statement 
of the Way of Life under the Mosaic 
economy ’’, given immediately after 
Jehovah had established His throne 


as the God of salvation on the Mercy g 


- 
« 
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Seat in the Tabernacle; that in its 
Sacrificial and Priestly Law it em- 
bodied Jehovah’s directions how to 
approach Him on the Mercy Seat to 
secure Salvation ; and that, as Paul’s 
inspired exposition in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews shows, it was the Divine 
system of object-lessons by which 
Jehovah directed the faith of His 
people to tke coming Sacrificial 
Atonement on Calvary ;—when one 
recalls all this one is inclined to ask 
how such a travesty could find its 
way into the editorial columns of a 
journal that assumes the responsibility 
of a dogmatic leader of religious 
thought! One wonders if that writer 
ever read the Pentateuch, or even 
Leviticus! He protests that this is 
not ‘‘extreme criticism’’, and but- 
tresses his protest by an appeal to 
the ‘‘ Dictionary of the Bible’’, by 
Hastings. We suppose that he 
speaks comparatively, with the ‘‘ En- 
cyclopedia Biblica’’ in mind ! 


The treatment of the book of 
Numbers is equally inadequate, 
superficial and flippant, showing 
utter failure to grasp its theme, scope 
and aim. One special purpose of the 
Editor seems to be to cast doubt 
upon its historicity. He says: 


“The book of Numbers is our sole 
authority for the nomadic period in the 
history of Israel, and therefore it must be 
somewhat disconcerting to learn that it is 
largely from the same late priestly docu- 
ment, and to read in the scholarly com- 
mentary on the book by Prof. G. Buchanan 
Gray that much of it can be demonstrated 
to be unhistorical; much more of it is of 
such nature that it can, with far greater 
probability, be explained as unhistorical 
than as historical. In the light of such 
opinion it would not be wise to insist too 
strenuously that the journey of Israel 
through the wilderness in strictly ordered 
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ecclesiastical procession, as related in 
Numbers, is strictly according to fact”. 


It is astonishing how the deft 
attachment of that word ‘‘ scholarly ’’ 
to ‘‘commentary’’ leads to the 
canonization of its inconspicuous 
author and gives such a degree of 
‘* inspiration ”’ to his ‘‘ commentary ”’ 
and his ‘‘ opinion ’’ as to make them 
adequate grounds for sweeping the 
book of Numbers into the rubbish- 
heap of ‘‘ unhistorical’’ material fit 
only for the radical critics to ply 
their art upon! Had the editor ever 
studied Numbers so as to get at the 
heart of it, he might have been saved 
from writing such twaddle—i. e., if 
he has any capacity for grasping and 
understanding its plan as a great 
literary production, and its place as 
an inspired book in the movement of 
redemption in God’s revelation ,— 
and he might also have been saved 
from the well-nigh blasphemous 
statements of his next paragraph. 


It is because of such treatment 
accorded off-hand to these books of 
the Word of God, that we have 
suggested, and illustrated in a 
necessarily cursory way, in the July 
and August issues of ‘‘The Bible Stu- 
dent and Teacher’’, a different kind 
of study, one feature of which is that 
itis a study of the Bible rather than of 
tts critics. 

The editorial in question—after 
assuring and asserting that all this 
critical trash is “uth, sufficiently 
accredited to furnish full justification 
for relegating these false and worthless 
books (?) to the dust-heap—caps the 
climax with the following insinuating 
and fallacious questions, to prepare 
the way for which the entire paper 
was apparently written : 
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““Why should not young people be told 
frankly that this was the view of the mat- 
ter of a later age, and that we have no 
story from the time when the event 
happened? Why should we teach them 
what they must later sadly unlearn, or 
put upon them a burden of faith which 
we ourselves were never quite able to 
bear’”’? 

What a skillful and plausible use 
of the fallacy of interrogation! It is 
just suited to carry unsuspecting 
youth off their feet! After assuming 
the truth of all the ‘‘assured results’’ 
of the radical criticism—without ad- 
ducing a particle of evidence in 
their support—what so natural and 
so persuasive as—‘‘Why should not 
young people be frankly told?” 
‘‘Why should we teach them what 
they must later sadly unlearn?’’ In- 
deed, why should we longer defraud 
these dear youth by keeping from 
them all this wealth of new knowl- 
edge, fo which they have a right and 
upon which thetr salvation (FROM THE 
BIBLE) depends? 

We leave it to our readers to de- 
cide whether such insinations of doubt 
are not of the same Satanic order as 
those made by Satan himself to Eve 
in Eden? 


We quote just another choice speci- 
men from this remarkable editorial, 
in which it essays to show that, ‘‘in 
reality the modern critical view of 
these books is a great relief to 
troubled minds’’. Here it is: 

‘“‘When once it is admitted frankly that 
the story of the death of Nadab and Abihu 
by direct punishment from God, because 


they used strange fire in sacrifice, is a late 
midrash, having no foundation in fact, 
simply the imagination of a zealous priest 
who supposed that was the way things 
ought to have occurred, and concluded 
therefore that they did occur so; when 
this understanding of the matter is ad- 
mitted one in excuse from seeking many 
burdensome explanations. It is so much 
better not to be obliged to defend God fot 
murdering people because they made a 
mistake in ritual. The newer understand- 
ing of the Bible is altogether in the inter- 
est of sounder morals and worthier re- 
ligious belief ”. 

The italics are ours. This is the 
style of ‘‘admission’’ by which the 
young people of the present day are 
to be saved from skepticism! We 
would like to add to the interroga- 
tions, already commented upon as 
concealing a fallacy, one more which 
does not conceal such a fallacy: 
‘* How much faith in the teachings of the 
Scriptures will a young man or young 
woman be likely to have left after the 
full acceptance of thts frank admis- 
ston’? ? 

We submit, in conclusion, that the 
monumental ignorance displayed in 
the paragraph just quoted and the 
preceding extracts—ignorance of the 
nature of God’s revelation of redemp- 
tion in the Bible, of the scope and 
teachings of the book of Numbers 
and of the real significance and in- 
tent of that dreadful incident in the 
wilderness—is the only thing that 
saves this last proposal from being @ 
sin of blasphemy, by furnishing over- 
whelming evidence that it is a sin of 
ignorance! 
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The Character and Spirit of German Theological 


Scholarship 
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“Germania docet”, which practically 
means that Germany is the teacher of the 
world, is the distinction which, with a 
pardonable pride, the people of the land 
of Luther at times apply to themselves, 
as they also do the claims of the poet, that 
theirs is ‘‘des Land der Dichter und 
Denker ”—the home of the authors and 
thinkers. German scholarship certainly 
is recognized on all sides as the finest in 
the world, especially so far as original 
and independent research, patient and 
persistent search for truth, is concerned: 
Ample testimony to this effect is furnished 
by the university attendance in the Fath- 
erland, at which famous institutions the 
foreign contingent represents not far from 
ten per cent. of the total attendance, and 
represents every cultured nation and 
people of the globe, all eager to sit at the 
feet of the great savants who at these 
centres of scholarship teach the brightest 
minds of the age how to think and search 
for truth independently. In some lines, 
indeed, Germany may be surpassed by the 
scholars of other lands, such as the prac- 
tical departments and in the mathematical 
sciences, but the leadership of Germany in 
the domain of pure scholarship scarcely 
needs a defender. 


This is particularly true of the depart- 
ment of Biblical research and of theology 
in general. There has not been a move- 
ment of any importance in this field within 
the last few decades—be that movement a 
good or a bad one—which has not had its 
source and fountain-head in Germany. 
Other nations have contributed, indeed, to 
the solution of pending leading theological 
problems, but what they have done in this 
direction has been almost exclusively in 
the line of further developing what Ger- 
man scholars have begun and outlined. 
Holland, England and America are the 
chief additional forces and factors in mod- 
ern theological thought; but there has not 
been, and is not now, a distinctively Dutch, 
English or American school of theological 


thought. The preeminence of German 
theologians as pathfinders and pioneers 
must stand unchallenged. Their influence 
on the religious and theological thought 
of the world is without a compeer or;rival. 


Just what the ideals, goal and purposes 
of German theological thought are is 
a matter of the greatest interest, and 
an analysis of these a matter of great 
practical importance. In such an analysis 
the first and foremost feature will be, that 
German theology seeks above all to be 
‘« wissenschaftlich”, something generally, 
though not correctly, translated ‘‘scien- 
tific”. From a German point of view 
scholarship and research in general, and 
theology in particular, are unworthy of 
the name unless they are ‘‘wissenschaft- 
lich”. This is the highest ideal of the 
German savant, no matter in what depart- 
ment he may be laboring. The conception 
of ‘‘wissenschaftlich” is probably, at any 
rate practically, more negative than posi- 
tive: namely, the absence of any dog- 
matical or other standpoint to influence 
one’s researches for the truth ; perfect 
independence of thought ; the absolute 
search after truth for truth’s sake alone, 
divorced from the spell of any and every 
‘fsm” or school of thought ; ‘‘ Vorausset- 
zungslosigkeit”’; and generally modified 
with the qualifying term of ‘‘ absolute ”,— 
in which the German savant claims his 
researches must be and are made, indica- 
ting thereby that his work is characterized 
by a total absence of prejudgments or 
prejudices. 

That such a claim can not be substan- 
tiated by facts is clear to any close ob- 
server. In the very nature of the case, 
the ideal of independent scholarship is 
unattainable, and probably least of all is 
attained by the German theologian, who 
in practically all cases is guided in his re- 
searches by a certain philosophy, starts 
from a certain ‘‘standpoint” which he 
assumes and which he does not undertake 
to prove. Itisin fact impossible for any 
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scientific research to be based on anything 
but some ‘‘standpoint” or other, as a foun- 
dation upon which to build. The conser- 
vative theologian is more willing to ac- 
knowledge the correctness of the fact 
than the ‘‘advanced” man, When a con- 
servative theologian erects his structure 
upon the inspiration of the Scriptures he 
regards this inspiration, the standpoint 
from which he proceeds, not as something 
that can be demonstrated by the ordinary 
processes of logic, history or archeology; 
but this is for him a spiritual certainty 
produced in his heart and mind by the 
impress made there by the Word and the 
Spirit that is in the word; or, to useanother 
expression, so often employed by the old 
Protestant dogmaticians, it is the evidence 
of the testimonium Spiritus Sancti. And 
this conviction, like all moral and spirit- 
ual convictions, does not become weaker 
by the fact that it is not based on logic 
and argument, but is all the stronger, in 
accordance with the well-organized prin- 
ciple that the truths which influence man’s 
thoughts and life most powerfully are not 
intellectual and demonstrable truths, but 
those which are discerned and divined by 
other faculties of the mind. The advanced 
theologian equally has his ‘‘standpoint”, 
although professedly this may not be the 
case. At times one or other protagon- 
ist of this school honestly confesses the 
“‘prejudgment” upon which he builds his 
critical structure. Thus Kuenen, one of 
the keenest and most consistent represen- 
tatives of the Wellhausen school of Old 
Testament criticism, in his leading work, 
when stating what he himself calls ‘‘Our 
standpoint”, says that one of his prin- 
ciples is this, that the Old Testament Re- 
ligion is, indeed, one of the leading relig- 
ions of the world, nothing less but also 
nothing more. If this is the starting-point 
in the investigation of the Old Testament 
development, it is impossible to get out of 
this development anything but a natural- 
istic scheme, which necessarily must sac- 
rifice the sui generis feature of Israel’s 
faith and worship, and make this religion 
at most only a primus inter pares among 
the venerable religions of the Orient. It 
certainly can not be a revelation from 
God, for this possibility is excluded by the 
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very standpoint of the investigator. Again, 
when Harnack declares that it is impossi- 
ble for theological criticism to accept the 
position, that the laws implanted by God 
into nature can be broken through, it is 
readily seen that Harnack and those he 
represents can not be fairand unprejudiced 
critics of the miracle problem in connec- 
tion with the Old and New Testament 
religion. 

Indeed, every one of the different theo- 
logical schools that rise, flourish, and then 
disappear, in German theological thought, 
starts from the teachings and tenets of 
certain philosophical schools, and they are 
therefore not ‘‘scientific” in the ideal sense 
of the term. The old rationalism of one 
hundred and more years ago, which re- 
ceived its first fatal thrust from the keen 
sword of Schleiermacher, was the appli- 
cation of certain features of Kant’s philos- 
ophy to theology; while the more modern 
school of Ritschl, which claims that we 
can not know of the objective reality of 
the transcendental facts underlying the 
Christian religion, but can experience only 
their subjective value and worth, is the 
application of another feature of Kant’s 
system to theology, according to which it 
is impossible for the mind to know a 
‘“‘Ding an Sich”, but only its form or 
forms of appearance. That the Well- 
hausen scheme is only an application of 
the Darwinistic theory of evolution to the 
history and religion of the Old Testament, 
has been demonstrated again and again by 
critics themselves; as, e. g., by the late 
Professor Dillmann, of Berlin. Inthesame 
way the Tiibingen or Baur school of New 
Testament criticism—which made the 
Catholic Christianity of the second and 
later centuries the result of a compromise 
between the antagonistic Jewish system 
of Peter and the Gentile system of Paul— 
is nothing by an application of the prin- 
ciples of historical developments unfolded 
by the philosophy of Hegel. 

In fact, German theological research, 
especially that of the advanced clans, is to 
large or even the largest, degree, sub- 
jective, and is based upon philosophical 
conceptions that are accepted as such, and 
are not proven by the ordinary methods of 
logic or argumentation. Subjectivism is 
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eminently characteristic of German theo- 
logical research, and never more so than is 
the case at present. In the highest and 
ideal sense of the term, it has no right to 
claim to be ‘scientific’, even less right 
than conservative theology has. The 
fetich of ‘‘scientific”’, so blindly worship- 
ped by German theological savants, is in 
fact never realized by those who make the 
loudest and longest claim that it is the 
only divinity at whose shrine theology 
should worship. 


A remarkable example of the subjec- 
tive superficiality with which neological 
thought attacks and claims to destroy 
Christianity has been illustrated by the 
famoxs ‘‘World-Riddles” (Welt-ritzel) of 
Haeckel, the famous Jena geologist, and 
the head of the Monistic association which 
purposes to supplant Christianity by 
a modern type of materialism. In his 
attacks, made in the ‘‘World-riddles”, 
which has become the standard of the 
anti-Christian clans, Haeckel, as the scien- 
tific basis of his attempt to prove that the 
Gospels are unhistorical, revived the old 
fable, that the Church selected our four 
canonical records of the doings and 
sayings of Christ, because, at the Council 
of Nice, out of a collection of scores of 
such writings, our four, of themselves, 
sprang from beneath to the top cf the 
table. 

How absolutely ‘‘unscientific’” modern 
destructive theology can be is readily seen 
from the searching criticisms of Hacckel’s 
view, published by the Halle Church his- 
torian, Professor Loofs. In a still worse 
shape has Haeckel been shown up in his 
nakedness by his fellow naturalists, 
notably the great Russian-German savant, 
Professor Chwolson, who published a work 
with the strange title, ‘‘Haeckel and the 
Twelfth Commandment”, The Germans 
sportively declare that there is an eleventh 
commandment, which reads, ‘Do not 
permit yourself to be caught”! To this 
the scientists have added a twelfth, read- 
ing, ‘‘Never write on a subject of which 
you know nothing!” Chwolson has fairly 
demolished the whole scientific substruc- 
ture of Haeckel’s World-riddles, showing 
that, in chemistry, botany and other 
departments of natural science, the author 
has displayed a most phenomenal ignor- 


ance. Yet this is only typical and repre- 
sentative of the bulk of anti-Christian and 
anti-Biblical research in Germany: It is 
the outgrowth of a subjective philosophy, 
and is the very Jast sort of research that 
can lay claim to be ‘scientific’, which 
certainly ought to imply the fair and 
impartial consideration of the actual facts 
in the case, and not the forcing of facts 
to conform to the preconceived concepts 
of a certain philosophy. 


The old conception, then, that prevailed 
in the days of orthodoxy, namely, that 
theology has as its highest purpose the 
aim of elucidating and defending the truth 
of the Church, and is thus to render hand- 
maid service to the congregation of Jesus 
Christ, has disappeared, at any rate so far 
as the advanced critics are concerned. 
At most, the advocates of this type of 
thought, if they are yet concerned for the 
welfare of the Church, try to show that 
theology and religion are entirely inde- 
pendent of each other; that the Church as 
a@ spiritual body, with religious certain- 
ties, hopes and feelings, can stand and 
does stand, evenif all the facts—such as 
the Trinity, the Divinity of Christ, His 
Atonement and other fundamentals, in 
which the Church has been accustomed to 
find the objective basis of its faith—fall 
away and are demonstrated to be unreal 
and unhistorical. This is the cry of those 
who proclaim an ‘‘undogmatical Christi- 
anity”’, in which the element of doctrine 
und dogma has no place or mission, It is 
a singular thing, that while it is by com- 
mon consent considered as a self-evident 
matter, that in politics, medicine, and sci- 
ence in general, every branch must have 
some positive principles, i. e., dogmas, 
this is deemed unnecessary in the queen of 
sciences, theology itself. It is, however, 
interesting to observe, that nobody who 
has advocated the complete elision of doc- 
trines and dogmas from Christianity has 
undertaken to demonstrate, even in intel- 
ligible outline, what manner of religion 
an ‘undogmatical” Christianity would 
be like. And no wonder; for this idea is 
a contradictio in adjecto. The very claim 
that Christianity is to have no positive 
principles is in itself already a dogna. 

Here, as elsewhere in German theology, 
extremes meet, and a great strength is 
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found next to a great weakness. The same 
thing is true of other features of this 
thought, which grow however, out of the 
preceding. This is the ideal of German 
scholarship in general, that he who would 
be a scholar dare not content himself with 
the reproductions of old thought and facts, 
but must bring forth something new, 
which adds to the sum total of human 
knowledge. In the eyes of a German, not 
he is a scholar who knows a great deal; 
even if he possesses the sum total of knowl- 
edge; nor he who popularizes the schol- 
larly researches of other men; but he only 
who, while evincing in his researches inde- 
pendence of spirit, either corrects old 
error or produces new truth. 


It does not require a great depth of 
psychological skill or a keen knowledge of 
human nature, to see how readily this 
ideal can mislead men to sensationalism 
in scientific researches. The temptation 
to produce something new, to overthrow 
something old, even if it has stood the 
test of centuries or millenniums, is so 
great, that in not a few cases a minimum 
of fact is sufficient for a Germantheologian 
as a substructure on which to erect a max- 
imum of hypotheses. It is a constant sur- 
prise to the careful student of German 
theology, to see how ready not a few of its 
representatives are, on the slightest pre- 
text, to maintain even the most neological 
and destructive hypotheses. These attract 
attention, and this may be quite an object 
to a young man who is a candidate for 
advancement in university circles. The 
very independence, then, of German theo- 
logical science is a decided element of 
weakness, and if we would profit, by Ger- 
man theology, its methods and results, it 
is absolutely necessary to be critical and 
to make haste slowly in accepting its ideas 
and ideals. There is no denial of the fact 
that German theology, while often 
thorough and independent, is not infre- 
quently sensational and superficial. 


Another factor, that contributes to make 
the theology of Germany what it is, is to 
be found in the fact that the theological 
leaders of Germany, who are generally in 
the universtiy faculties, are entirely inde- 
pendent of the Church; and that its author- 
ities, congregations, synods, conferences 
and even State-Church consistories and 
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other bodies, have no voice or vote in 
deciding who shall be the teachers of the 
coming generation of pastors. It is the 
State that decides this, and appoints men 
tothe theological faculties almost solely on 
account of their scholarly abilities and 
literary productiveness. The Church can 
at least exercise a moral influence in this 
matter, and this is sometimes effective. 
Not always, however. It will be remem- 
bered that Harnack was transferred from 
Marburg to Berlin against the protests of 
even the highest Church authorities in 
Prussia; chiefly, it seems, because he was 
rated a favorite of the Kaiser, who is also 
the Summus Episcopus of the State 
Church. If the Church had a right to call 
the theological professors to account for 
their teachings, there would be fewer cases 
where the university theology is in con- 
flict with those officially recognized by a 
State-Church and often, or generally, 
found in the pulpits and pews cfa country 
Not a few young men suffer shipwreck 
in their faith at the very universities 
where they were to be trained for preach- 
ing that faith to the churches, and there is 
often a horrible significance in which the 
famous saying of Professor Krueger of 
Giessen is true, in which he declared that 
it was the mission of the theological teach- 
er to endanger ‘‘the souls” of his pupils; 
by which he naturally meant only to say, 
that every theologian should be an 
independent thinker even over against the 
fundamentals of faith. 

The question is often asked, ‘‘ Should an 
American student, grown up with positive 
evangelical convictions, go to Germany 
and attend the lectures of the great Ger- 
man theologians? This all depends upon 
circumstances, and the chief circumstance 
is the American student himself. If he is 
firm and fixed, and is capable of judging 
independently of the positions and claims 
of the German lecturer, then he will pro- 
fit by such lectures; for, if he never 
learned to think before this, he will do so 
now. On the other hand, if he is men- 
tally and spiritually unripe, and is as clay 
in the hand of the molder, he is not in a 
shape really to benefit by the methods and 
manners of German theological research. 
He needs to test himself first, to see if ‘‘ he 
is able to examine all things and to keep 
that which is good”. : 
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The Mission and Opportunity of Lutheranism in 
the Present Religious Situation in This Country” 


Rev. Davip H. Bausiin, D. D., PRESIDENT OF THE LUTHERAN 
GENERAL SYNOD 


u. The Mission and Opportunity of Lutheranism 


But passing on now to the second and 
more specific part of our subject—What is 
the Mission and Opportunity of the Church 
of our faith, in the Present Religious Situ- 
ation, as I have attempted to indicate what 
that situation is? 

American history is in many respects 
unique. For the first time since the 
Church passed out from the freedom which 
its obscurity and weakness had given it, 
into the light and publicity, and under the 
yoke of the State in the fourth century, it 
has found in our country an opportunity 
on a large scale to develope its thought 
and to form its life under the unconstrained 
operation of its own inherent forces. In 
that opportunity Lutheranism shares. 

He would be wholly ignorant of the re- 
ligious situation, or incapable of accurately 
interpreting the signs of the times, who is 
the ecstacy of a shallow Lutheran optim- 
ism should imagine that the baneful in- 
fluences in religion, I have noted, have left 
no sort of trace on the religious thought 
and feeling of some Lutherans. But the 
Christian faith exists not in single pious 
individuals, but has a corporate existence 
and expression as well. Christian doctrine 
does not remain a mere matter of individ- 
ual conviction or expression, but is also set 
forth as the message and belief of the 
Churches. This being true of faith in its 
individual and corporate expression, I ad- 
vance to state a truth that Iam sure any 
adequate induction into the religious situ- 
ation in this country at this time warrants, 

*The first part of Dr. Bauslin’s Opening Sermon, 
at the meeting of the General Lutheran Synod, at 
Sunbury, Pa., May 22, 1907, was printed in our Aug- 
ustissue. Init he outlined ‘‘The Present Religious 
Situation in This Country’. In the second part, 
here printed, he sets forth ‘The Mission and Op- 
portunity of Lutheranism” in meeting this situa- 
tion. The utterances of Dr. Bauslin should carry 
great weight, as he is not only President of the 
General Synod but also editor of “The Lutheran 


World” and head of the Wittenburg Theological 
Seminary, located at Springfield, Obio.-Editor. 


namely, that at this hour and in this land 
no denomination of Christians, in its po- 
sition as a community of believers, stands 
so firmly and unequivocally upon the basis 
of evangelical truth, and presents such a 
positive, homogeneous and unbroken front 
to the radicalism and rationalism of the 
day, as our own. 

We have our denominational shortcom- 
ings known to none as well as to ourselves. 
We have our stubborn racial proclivities 
which, at times and under stress, express 
themselves in not the most amiable type of 
the Christian life. They are begotten, in 
some measure no doubt, by the memory 
of heroic struggles of rugged men who 
lived in very unamiable times and con- 
fronted very unamiable marplots against 
liberty, righteousness and the Gospel. We 
have our own rightful divisions, propor- 
tioned, as it sometimes seems, at the ex- 
pense of our efficiency in meeting the high 
responsibilities that are so manifestly 
placed upon us. 

But in this country at this hour Luther- 
anism, in all its branches, so far as the ex- 
pression of its faith and life have a corpo- 
rate expression, in all its varied organiza- 
tions, missionary, philanthropic, and edu- 
cational, in all its colleges and seminaries 
for the training of its youth, and in all its 
publications of merit and scholarship, in 
all the ministrations of its trained and 
qualified teachers and pastors, is confess- 
ing the old and tested truths, which have 
given it its name and history in the earth, 
and that unmodified by the negative ten- 
dencies and destructive heresies I have al- 
luded to. Lutheranism in this country is 
yet of the belief that the New Gospel is no 
Gospel at all. It still, in all its manifold 
divisions, believes with the Lord’s great 
apostle, that there is but one gospel and 
that therecan be but one, and that the gos- 
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pel of salvation by the faith of Jesus Christ; 
even as he adds, ‘‘as we believed. on Chirst 
Jesus that we might be justified by faith 
in Christ, and not by the works of the law> 
because by the works of the law shall no 
flesh be justified.” 


Now there are, as it seens to me, histori 
cal reasons why Lutheranism in this 
country at this time is, so far as its corpo- 
rate existence is concerned, practically 
uninfluenced by the negative and latitudin- 
arivn tendencies which are now working, 
I regret to say, deplorable results in some 
other communions. We have had our 
experience with earlier rationalism, when 
the deism of England and the materialism 
of France invaded Germany and found the 
soil of the fatherland more than half pre- 
pared, in consequence of the prevalence of 
a philosophy which asserted that ‘what 
could not be demonsrated could not be 
believed.” There linger with us as with 
no other people the memories of down- 
grade tendencies which invaded the once 
Pietistic University at Halle, and of teach- 
ers who (claimed that a man could be a 
good Lutheran and at the same time assail 
the cherished beliefs of the Church; mem- 
ories of how these destructive tendencies 
were transplanted to this country in the 
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days immediately succeeding the wise and 
heroic Muhlenburg, causing in our early 
history a period of deplorable deterioration 
from the pronounced and sound Lutheran- 
ism of earlier days, and of indifferentism 
to what had made Luther, Spener and 
Francke great as reformer, preacher and 
philanthropist. There linger with us the 
memories of how this depressing rational- 
istic spirit was so prevalent in the older 
and larger bodies uniting with this 
General Synod in 1829, that it was found 
impossible to place in the constitution of 
this body at that time even the name of 
the Augburg Confession, the ecumenical 
symbol of our Lutheran faith. Yes, we 
have had our experience with rationalism 
and a down-grade species of theologizing, 
with decimating religious theories and 
forces during the prevalence of the older 
rationalism extending from 1750 to 1828 ; 
and who shall say that our history and our 
emergence at last with our faith intact, 
from the blighting influences and deterior- 
ating intection of those negative tenden- 
cies, have not the better qualified us to 
bear our testimony in such a time as this ? 
Who shall affirm that our gratifying growth 
during the past decade has not come at 
exactly the right time in the religious his- 
tory of our country ? 


1. The Threefold Duty of Lutheranism as Set Forth by the Scriptures 


Reverting therefore to the passages of 
Scripture selected for the text, this, my 
brethren, I take it to be the mission and 
opportunity of Lutheranism in the present 
religious situation in this country, to stand 
fast in one spirit and with one soul to con- 
tinue to bear unbroken testimony to the 
stiffly evangelical position of our Church; 
to contend for a faith that is of apostolic 
transmission and that is rooted in the past; 
and to hold fast that which has been man- 
ifestly approved of God in our history as 
a people and so amply attested as the 
power of God unto salvation. It is our 
great privilege and our unmistakable 
opportunity to hold fast that which is good, 
to contend for a precious possession and 
to adhere to that which has been approved. 
Our mission here and now, withholding 
nothing and exaggerating nothing and 


speaking the language of our time and 
place where providence has placed us, is 
to re-assert in this our own beloved land 
the principles which made the Reformation 
possible and which have been transmitted 
to us in their integrity approved of God 
and still adhered to by millions of our 
fellow men. 

Lutheranism that is self consistent, with- 
out bigotry, appreciates the undoubted fact 
that there are many sincere followers of 
the good whose theological and ecclesias- 
tical views are not her own ; she rejoices 
that other branches of Protestantism are 
bringing men to a saving knowledge of the 
truth; but, in passing years and changes, 
it has not yet found cause to change the 
terms which it has always used in religion, 
or to slight the emphasis of its convictions 
regarding Christian truth. 
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(1) To Stand Fast in the Old Faith 


In the midst of the religious situation 
marked by much mental chaos, our beloved 
Church still, without ambiguity or evasion, 
confesses and holds fast to certain great 
truths. 

We begin, like the Bible, with God. In 
no vague and pantheistic sense, but as a 
personal self-conscious being, do we still 
affirm our faith. Without conscious intel- 
ligence, a personal will, a designed purpose, 
we have nothing; nothing but time and 
space, words and air; matter without mind, 
change without reason, confusion without 
end. Weare out on a waste and wild sea 
with no shore possible to us forever. That 
we still believe and affirm. 

God manifest in the flesh; the Christ of 
history and of experience, expressing God 
to us and representing usto God. We still 
stand by the old truth which is ever new 
and eternally fundamental, that the Word 
was made flesh and dwelt among us. We 
behold his glory who is the ‘‘only begotten 
of the Father, full of grace and truth.” 
Holding to clear and adequate views as to 
who the Lord is, you settle every other 
question—miraculous _ birth, miraculous 
work, imperial claim to world-empire, 
power to mediate between the world and 
God, power to control the destinies of men. 
That we still affirm and believe. The work 
of Christ for our redemption—certain it 
is that if he does not substitute himself in 
one way for sinful men, He must in 
another. In some way the saving help 
must pass from Him to them. On this 
central theme we still do say, ‘‘God forbid 
that I should glory save in the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, whereby the world is 
crucified unto us and we unto the world.” 
We still believe in God coming into this 
world only by his Son ; in God saving this 
world only by His own Son’s death and 
making men righteous by means of His 
death. This great fact must be kept free, 
by some body of Christians, from a mere 
theory of humanitarian mitigation, if 
salvation is to be anything more than edu- 
cation and knowledge. And all this we 
still gladly believe and confess. 

Then comes faith in the work of Christ; 
simple, thankful, penitent, confiding trust, 
with all its gracious fruits of pardon, justi- 


fication and acceptance into the filial rela- 
tion. Then all the virtues of the new life; 
the putting on of the Lord Jesus Christ, the 
sacrifice of self and the service of mankind. 
Then the means of grace, the Word com- 
municated of God and sacraments not 
denuded of all meaning and efficacy, not 
simply means of our approach to God but 
of God’s approach tous. All these things 
we still believe and maintain, in their con- 
sistency and efficiency. 

After our Lord’s baptism he came 
‘‘preaching the kingdom of God”. And 
what did he preach? Universal repent- 
ance because of universal sin. ‘That 
which is born of the flesh is flesh”; 
‘‘except a man be born again—born of the 
water and the Spirit, he can not enter the 
kingdom of God; the Son of Man came to 
seek and save that which was lost, came as 
God’s free ‘gift, because God so loved the 
world; came to give his life a ransom for 
many; and whosoever believeth on Him 
shall have eternal life, and he that 
believeth not the Son shall not see life, but 
the wrath of God abideth on him”. In 
other words he declares the facts of uni- 
versal sinfulness and ruin; the ransom or 
rescue wrought by the sacrifice of Him- 
self; salvation only through faith, the gift 
of God’s grace; and awards for saint and 
sinner alike everlasting. 

These great truths of the Gospel, my 
brethren, which all Lutherans and every- 
where still confess in their integrity, have 
an antique ring, ’tis true, but they ring on 
forever. They have definiteness and 
endurance. There is no Church big 
enough for two creeds on such vital truths. 
Serious divergence of opinion regarding 
them must be division and must engender 
both heresy and weakness. The surrender 
of any one of these fundamental evangeli- 
cal facts is the surrender of the citadel. 
The founder of Christianity had much to 
say about getting his disciples down upon 
rock bottom and they themselves believed 
that they were somehow building upon 
“the chief corner-stone”, and that the 
element of permanency was one of the 
most valuable assets of their faith. 

I would make no attack upon freedom 
of inquiry; but to afford hospitality to 
everything that comes along in the name 
of religion because it is advocated by per- 
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sonally unobjectionable and cultivated 
gentlemen, is no credit either to the intel- 
ligence of the head or the goodness of the 
heart. The historical evils of credulity 
are enormous, and when freedom and criti- 
cism degenerate into iconoclasm, truth is 
likely to get put down as well as error, 
and some sophisticated Barabbas gets 
thrust upon us instead of the Lord from 
heaven. 


(2) To Contend Earnestly for that Faith 


There is in our day cant of liberalism as 
wearisome as the old war-cries of intoler- 
ance in the days when the grim Puritan 
snatched the prayer-book from the hands 
of the Churchman and when the stiff 
Churchman in his turn compelled the 
Puritan to read it against his will. ‘‘We 
have not only given up burning men for 
their opinions”, said the witty Irish bishop 
Magee on one occasion, ‘‘but we have also 
given up thinking there are any opinions 
worth burning or being burned for”. 

The times make it vital, my brethren, 
that we learn this, that the true and real 
gospel is not an indefinable something to 
be variously interpreted in accordance 
with every man’s theological whim- 
whams, and as something that possesses 
no powers of consistent endurance from 
generation to generation. The accent of 
certainity again needs to be _ heard. 
Affirmations are demanded instead of 
languid acquiescence. Men must think 
together if they are long to act together. 
Fellowship in doctrine is the only endur- 
ing bond of fellowship in service. 


Lutheranism, as I have indicated, has in 
delinquencies, but still it cherishes some 
sturdy beliefs about the things that can 
not be shaken. It holds fast to that 
which is old and good, and which can not 
with safety be surrendered, and thinks 
that much of the new is bad and must 
accordingly be resisted. It is opposed to 
cutting loose from the past on the assump- 
tion that we are so wholly modern that 
nothing old applies to us. It still believes 
that man is the same old sinner that man 
has always been; and that he covets and 
lies and steals and kills; that he breaks 
his vows, runs away, plays the hypocrite 
and pretender; that he still does all the 
mean and wicked and shameful things that 
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ever have been done; that if he has used the 
arts and advantages of our civilization to 
be more sly and effective, he is yet the 
same old sinner; that the same tempta- 
tions catch him as of old, with their 
seduction and destruction; and that, if he 
is to be made permanently better, it must 
be by some power for righteousness work- 
ing from outside himself, and as the result 
of what is done for him and on him 
instead of what he can do himself. 


We as a people still believe in the super- 
natural, that God has made himself known 
to us in a divine revelation in the Scrip- 
tures, the writers of which were assuredly 
inspired by the Holy Ghost. Reading that 
Bible in the light of all that history 
teaches us, in the light of all that real 
science teaches us, in the light of all that 
a true philosophy teaches us, in the light 
of all that a legitimate and authenticated 
criticism teaches us, we still believe in it 
asa book given of God. And we believe 
that so tremendously that we will not 
allow the Bible to be classified with other 
books of any order. We still believe ina 
supernatural and not an evolved Christ, giv- 
ing Him a place separate and apart from 
all other men, and still gladly confessing 
that He is the Son of God, differing from 
the best of men not in degree only but in 
kind, constituting the one living and per- 
sonal and eternal bond of connection be- 
tween the human race and its God. We 
still believe in sacraments from which all 
that is supernatural has not been elimi- 
nated, sacraments that are the real chan- 
nels of divine grace applying to men the 
promise of the gospel concerning the for- 
giveness of sins, offering through earthly 
elements the pledge of a grace that is 
assuredly present. We reject a devital- 
ized Bible, a merely human Saviour and 
a redemptive system out of which every- 
thing that is really redemptive has 
been removed. We hope for no moral in- 
spirations to come from theological chaos, 
and from pulpits that are hesitant and 
apologetic; from seminary chairs and pul- 
pits made weak, not by too much dogma- 
tism, but from the lack of the positive 
note and authoritative accent born of great 
convictions about permanently great 
truths. 
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(8) To Hold Fast and Disseminate that 
Faith in This Country 

My reason, fathers and brothers, for 
choosing the subject of this evening, is my 
own profound interest in it, and also from 
the feeling that we need possibly to be 
stirred out of our characteristic dispo- 
sition to keep somewhat in the religious 
background, and moved out of our slow- 
ness, lest we leave unstated great facts 
that have in them arousing and world- 
saving power. Speaking as a man who 
values every Church that really bows 
before God in Christ, but who at the same 
time longs to have the great Church which 
he himself espouses with a full allegiance 
and affection, advance to a new and larger 
usefulness, let me say that it behooves 
us as Lutherans, in a time smitten by re- 
ligious indefiniteness, more than ever to 
guard well our treasures. This, I take it 
will not best be done by the process of 
segregation, and shutting our ears to the 
din of battle that is going on beyond the 
borders of our own Israel. Nor will it be 
done by settling down into a self-satisfied, 
self-complacent assurance that we have 
the citadel, and the firing from our secure 
denominational ramparts of an occasional 
shot at theenemy without. If what others 
than Lutherans are saying is true, then it 
would seem that the hour for Lutheranism 
has come in this country. 

One of the latest of the many biogra- 
phies of Luther is that of Prof. John Lewis 
Nielson, of the Methodist Episcopal theo- 
logical school at Berea, in my own State 
of Ohio. In that book, the author says, in 
his fine estimate of the great reformer’s 
influence, ‘‘ Luther’s theology has exerted 
a great and lasting influence and is still 
dominating a great portion of Christendom. 
This Luther's theology may yet serve as a 
guide-post in finding a way out of the 
present-day difficulties”. 

If this be true, then, at this hour, speak- 
ing with all due humility and consider- 
ation, there is nothing that would help 
our country more religiously than a strong 
infusion of genuine Lutheranism, to coun- 
teract the influences of a Christianity that 
is made very attractive by the deification 
of humanity, the promise of salvation by 
education and character, the reduction of 
sin toa phantom, and the release of the 
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soul from any authority but itsown. And 
this that I have been saying in a hom- 
iletic sort of way, the honored President 
of our country has been saying from a 
statesman’s view-point. This is why we 
object, in a time like this, to changing the 
premises of our religion. Neither on the 
earth or under the earth, nor in Chicago or 
German university, has any Gospel ever 
been discovered which has gone to the 
sinful heart of man with such a converting 
power, as that which the great Apostle 
preached, the Gospel for which we still 
stand, still contend and which we stilljhold 
fast. Under Paul it shook down heathen 
temples, and when Luther disentangled it 
from a Gospel of works proclaimed by a 
priesthood whose works could not save, 
and took the Epistle to the Galatians for 
his ‘‘little Bible” he shook the world loose 
from the grasp of on awful ecclesiastical 
tyranny and inaugurated the modern period 
of free institutions and free salvation. Real 
beliefs, sturdily maintained, then kindled 
the heart andsoul. They will do the same 
now, and preserve our people from being 
swamped in the bog of indeterminate 
thinking. They will cause the Church to 
be clothed with strength, accepted in the 
Beloved, justified in Christ Jesus and so 
made secure against all adversaries, secure 
against all evil and adorned with all the 
graces of the Spirit. 

There is only one divine pathway for the 
Church. Movement along that line may 
not be so rapid or dazzling, but it is the 
movement of safety and salvation. Mr. 
Hawthorne, in his fine allegory, ‘The 
Celestial Railway”, represents the move- 
ment of worldly religion as that of a rail- 
way train. There are the well-laid track 
and elegant coaches. Over the smoothly 
graded way—laid where once were the 
‘Slough of Despond”, andthe ‘ Hill Diffi- 
culty”, and the valleys of ‘‘humiliation”, 
and the ‘‘ shadow of death”, and the dark 
river—the swift, luxurious train glides as 
on a holiday excursion. But up a steep 
pathway go two way-worn pilgrims afoot. 
They clamber along the dusty way in 
strange dress, and with quaint wallet and 
staff; and as the elegant train sweeps by 
them the passengers scan them through 


their field-glasses. Mr. Worldly Wiseman 
smiles and nods and rallies them witha 
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polite sarcasm; and the engineer, whom 
the author with grim humor represents as 
Apollyon, turns them a well aimed jet of 
hissing steam. But Mr. Hawthorne re- 
minds us that these uncouth foot passen- 
gers—our old friends Christian and Faith- 
ful—are after all, on the main line, and 
that the gay, thundering train was, after 
all, on the wrong line. 


Let us be on the right line, fathers and 
brethren, though there be only two of us, 
or though, like Enoch, we are alone but 
walking with God. It is the line of God 
the everlasting Father and of His Son and 
of the Holy Spirit—the line of patriarchs, 
prophets, apostles, martyrs, confessors and 
reformers—the line of the men who have 
carried the Gospel over this wide land and 
into the ends of the earth. 


2. Three Essentials Called for by the Opportunity and the Mission 


Now there are some things essential, if 
in the largest and truest sense Lutheranism 
is to embrace its Opportuuity and fulfill 
its great Mission in this land. 


(1) Permit me, out of your abundant 
goodness, to say, that if Lutheranism shall 
make progress in this new country and 
not become a spent cartridge; if, with un- 
flinching courage and unfaltering faith 
she shall go forth to meet the Philistines 
and Amalekites of our day, her faith must 
be maintained in its integrity. 

She must not go limping into the con- 
flict, weakened by modifications and 
compromises. She must maintain, with a 
wise adaptation to our day and our tasks, 
essentially the same apprehension of the 
Gospel of to-day and yesterday. Herein is 
the secret of herstrength. Letus be open- 
minded and charitable to all scholarship 
of the sanest type; alert in all social pro- 
gress and in the practible application of 
Christian principles to the problems of 
labor and capital, to the government of 
cities, to the welfare of State and nation; 
but let us hold fast to that type of faith 
and religious life which puts the smphasis 
first on the redemption of man and on the 
forces which are intended to enrich and 
foster man’s spiritual life. Let us beware 
that we do not smother the best that is in 
our Lutheranism as a factor in our coun- 
try’s evangelization, even as Tarteia, in the 
legend, was smothered under the golden 
shields of the Sabine soldiers. 


The able president of the Baptist Semin- 
ary at Rochester, N. Y., has recently been 
sounding this ominous note—‘‘We seem 
upon the verge of a second Unitarian 
defection, that will break up churches and 
compel secessions in a worse manner than 
did that of Channing and Ware a century 
ago”. A study of the history of that 


movement affords no encouragement for 
success by the method of a modified system 
of compromises and an amended evangel- 
icalism. 


That Movement, you may remember, 
formulated no creeds. It advocated abso- 
lute liberty of thought, and left the sphere 
of faith open to the will of every individual. 
It rejected all the characteristic features 
of evangelicalism. The movement was de- 
clared by many of the most accomplished 
men of the period to have inaugurated an 
era of spiritual emancipation. They had 
reformed the Reformation. There was a 
declaration of war on an impossible Trin- 
ity, an imaginary regeneration, an unnec- 
essary atonement, and a superfluous re- 
demption. The movement was inaugura- 
ted by the sentiment and rhetoric of so 
great a man as Channing. But what came 
of this new reformation? It did not re- 
form at all, either saints or sinners, and 
had no likeness whatever to the work of 
Luther in an earliercentury. Everywhere 
throughout this land the churches which 
kept the faith of Paul and Luther increas- 
ed and multiplied. The new reformation 
from the very beginning was useless, spirit- 
ual quackery. Taking from the Bible its 
inspiration, throwing the miracles in the 
waste-basket, the enthronement of human 
nature, removing the offence of the cross 
and the peril of unbelief, the making of all 
things sweet and lovely—this was a pro- 
gram that was thought to be irresistible in 
its attraction for the people who had 
groaned for so long under the direful bur- 
dens of evangelical religion. But the 
whole movement was a dreary failure and 
a vain expectation. If history has any 
message for us, my brethren, it is this, to 
teach us to hold on to our faith in the old 
doctrine of an inspired Bible, in the old 
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ideas of the fall and redemption, the old 
warnings of judgment and condemnation, 
the old necessity for faith and regenera- 
tion, and the wisdom of God as superior to 
reason as a source of authority in the 
greatest concerns of life. 


(2) But again, suffer me to say, that to 
fulfill our Mission and embrace our Oppor- 
tunity Lutheranism needs to close up its 
ranks somewhat. 


Each Church of Christ is certainly the 
best Church for its own members and for 
its own work. But, in consequence of the 
prejudice and insubordination of partially 
sanctified human nature, it may not be 
rendering as effective service as it might 
under more favorable conditions. If, ag 
religious movements in this country now 
seem to indicate, we are moving toward a 
mighty conflict within the fold of Protes- 
tantism itself, for the very principle which 
gave it life from the beginning, and if in 
this battle, as our present position seems to 
indicate, our Church is destined to form a 
bulwark of Biblical truth and teachings; is 
it not deplorable that we can not present 
something of an unbroken front, that we 
can not front to the foe in solid phalanx, 
holding fast that which we have found 
good and effective, and contend defensively 
for the faith once for all delivered unto the 
saints? 


In a real unity of the faith I am per- 
suaded that there is among us, to-day, 
more of an adherence to the form of sound 
words than now characterizes any other 
body of Christians in the land. The unity 
of Lutheranism never is or can be that of 
a sand-heap, nor even of a work of art 
but that of a living organism, animated; 
after all, by the same sap from the roots, 
to the remotest twig on the farthest 
limb. But while there is, as I take it, 
among Lutherans much unity in the faith 
we are yet sadly separated because of di- 
visive tendencies known to youall. Iam 
no dreamer about any hurried and forced 
organic unity. But the fact that we are 
charged with asolemn responsibility makes 
it all the more necessary, for the cause of 
truth we hold as important for the world 
to know, and all the more rational, that 
we forget our ancient battlefields, allay 
our prejudices and foster that charity 
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which becometh Christian men. I ask, in 
all seriousness, when the citadel of our 
faith is beleaguered, and the enemy is 
casting trenches about the old fundamental 
strongholds, whether this is any time for 
Lutherans to be spending any part of their 
strength in hewing and girding at each 
other? This is no time for Lutherans to 
be quibbling over the mint, anise and 
cummin of confessional questions, and for 
keeping apart the one from the other over 
problems that belong to the inscrutable 
counsels of the Almighty, and fostering 
harmful competitions in the same general 
religious estate. 

At the Presbyterian Brotherhood in 
Indianapolis, some months ago, the loyal 
sons of that great Church were aroused to 
great enthusiasm by the strong and inspi- 
rational speech of a Canadian member. 
His note to the sons and brothers of his 
great communion was sounded out in the 
ancient Gaelic clarion call—‘‘Sons of the 
Gael, shoulders together!” Sons of the 
men who stood with Luther in the stormy 
days when our history began at Witten- 
berg, Worms and. Augsburg ; sons of the 
men who followed Gustavus Adolphus, 
‘the Lion of the North,” the hero of the 
great struggle which preserved to our 
father the heritage of their faith ; sons of 
the men who were taught in the school 
of Spener, the indefatigable pastor and 
preacher, and of Francke, the scholar and 
and philanthropist ; sons of men who were 
the cotemporaries of Muhlenberg, organ- 
izer, preacherjand missionary; we too have 
an inspirational history and church ances- 
try! We too should get our shoulders and 
our hearts together for the coming battle. 
Woe need an end of strife, the delightful 
silence after battle, an end of the antago- 
onisms which only bad men applaud. 
“Lose no opportunity,” said John Wesley 
in his day, ‘‘in declaring to all men that 
the Methodists are one people in all the 
world.” Let us lose no time to-day in 
letting this country know that, at least 
upon the great issues to which I have 
alluded, all Lutherans and everywhere in 
allthis land, notwithstanding our some- 
times uncharitable judgments of one 
another, are one ina common faith that 
is as yet untouched by the cold hand of 
negation and rationalism. 
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And you will permit me, my brethren, to 
say that this body of ours, this beloved 
General Synod, from its position, its age 
and the principles and purposes announced 
at its organization, is best adapted to set 
the example in this work of unifying our 
forces. It may not be in our power to 
effect unions, but we can keep our door 
open, we can keep our organization in 
condition to invite the others and let them 
know that we desire that which will better 
adapt us to meet the responsibilities of our 
larger time. Wecan foster the spirit of 
the fathers, who, in their day even, longed 
for better things. Let me adduce here 
the testimony of two of them, both able 
and widely useful and influential in their 
day, and men who served this body in all 
fidelity. Just thirty yearsago, in the Diet 
of 1877, Dr. L. W. Conrad said : 

“To see her divisions healed, her scat- 
tered forces united and her mighty energies 
concentrated in the prosecution of her 
great mission in this Western world—this 
has been the ecclestiastical idol of my life.” 

In the same meeting, the late Dr. J. A. 
Brown said this : 

‘“‘If any are ambitious to see the divis- 
ions of the Lutheran Church perpetuated, 
to see her strength frittered away in feeble 
and unpromising efforts, to see one part of 
the Church arrayed against another, whilst 
the hosts of darkness present a united 
front against our advance: if they are sat- 
isfied to live and die, having achieved the 
glory of keeping alive controversies which 
centuries of debate and strife have done 
little or nothing to settle, let them make 
their own choice. I envy them not their 
following or their glory.” 

Is there a man in this body who would 
sound a discordant note from that of these 
effective and honored leaders among? us 
in the days when divisive elements were'at 
work among us as they are not to-day? 
In our day we need to be watchful that 
individualism and provincialism are not 
magnified so that we be in danger of sacri- 
ficing our effectiveness in the conflict for 
that which is fundamental to Protestant- 
ism. 

(3) But once more, if we are to’ fulfill 
our mission and embrace our opportunities, 
we must appreciate our own day and 
place. 

Our present-day Lutheranism in this 
country is no outcast from the inheritance 
of arich and glorious past. We are not 
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separate from Lutheran history; from 
the love and communion of our fathers in 
the faith ; from its martyrs and confessors 
from its holy men and saintly women ; 
from its hymns of adoration and praise, its 
conflict and triumphs, its lofty and eter- 
nal truths settled long ago. But, splendid 
and inspiriting as Lutheranism has been 
in the past, our Church can not live and 
thrive and fulfill its God-appointed mission 
by magnifying and extolling that past. 
We are not to settle down into self-satisfac- 
tion over the deeds of the fathers. Weare 
conservative, but we must be progressive. 
Each age has its own theological work to 
do. The sixteenth century could not 
pronounce all that Lutheranism has to say 
to this world. As one of the best accred- 
ited scholars and teachers of our Church 
and day in this country, Henry E. Jacobs, 


has said, ‘‘The Church of every age 
and land has a peculiar service in 
the development of the kingdom of 


God to perform.” We must deliver 
our message in the time and place 
where providence has called us. The 
backward look may become a means of 
tarrying that results in paralysis. Luther- 
anism, to justify itself as worthy of to-day, 
must answer to to-day’s needs. We honor 
the fathers, but we are here and now in 
our own time and place. The iron of the 
fathers may bein us. Let us hope that it 
is. Butitis of little worth if it do not 
brace us for the new day and the new 
duties. The beauty of the fathers may be 
upon us. Let us so hope. But unless it move 
us to better and larger things for the king- 
dom of God, the world will be made no 
richer. Into our fold we may honestly 
and eagerly ask others tocome, not because 
of what our fathers did, but because 
of what we propose to do. I have noticed 
in our harbors that the guns for defense 
always point the way the enemy would 
probably come. The Church’s battle in 
our time as in every time has its own 
peculiarity. New approaches demand new 
defenses. In their own day shall the Lord 
of hosts be for strength to them that turn 
the battle. 


Fathers and brethren, we are at the 
gateway of anew century. Behind us are 
the years of our fathers ; around us is the 
heritage they have given us ; before us is 
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the land yet to be possessed. We regard 
with gratitude to God, the heritage of our 
Church. We thank Him for its beginning, 
its progress and its hopeful present. We 
praise Him for the faith of our fathers, for 
the truth they guarded for us and have 
handed on to us ; for the lives they lived 
and for their steadfast and heroic labors. 
We accept reverently the responsibility of 
our place and pray the God of our fathers 
to make us worthy to enter into their 
labors, and to push forward in our time 
the Church they loved and planted in the 
days of privation and discouragement. 


It may be that the times are full of 
danger. It may be that the yeasty con- 
dition of human society for the time 
affects the Church; that the poor and the 
rich are not at ease with one another; that 
the material and physical gratifications of 
the day are alluring; that the pride of 
intellectualism is deadening; and that the 
echo of the Lord’s voice comes back from 
many a ministry, ‘‘We have piped unto 
you and you have not danced, we have 
mourned unto you and you have not 
lamented.” But when have the times not 
been out of joint? Never in the past has 
man felt the need of true peace of heart 
more than to-day; never has there been an 
open door of spiritual effort more inviting 
than to-day. Contrast the aspect of this 
decade of this century with that which 
faced the Church in this country in the 
years immediately preceding the organiza- 
tion of this body. The dew of youth was 
then on the missionary enterprise. The 
Church did then indeed ‘‘face the frown- 
ing world.” It was the heyday of cheap 
and boastful infidelity. The horizon was 
blazing with the camp-fires of the Church’s 
enemies. The air rang with predictions of 
the speedy disappearance of Christianity 
from the earth. In that day Thomas 
Paine, who, as one has truly said, resem- 
bled ‘‘a mouse nibbling at the plumage of 
an archangel,” was picking flaws in the 
Bible and heralding the dawn of the age 
of reason! Hume had but recently been 
expending the strength of his rare intellect 
in the futile effort to demonstrate the im- 
possibility of the miraculous; and Gibbon 
has been using his richly furnished brain 
in an effort to explain the triumphs of 
Christianity without divine assistance. 
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Voltaire had been snarling out his con- 
tempt for religion and snickering at every- 
thing that has brought help or hope to a 
bad world. That era in general has been 
called, ‘‘the Pentecost of unbelief.” It was 
a millenium of infidelity which proved to 
be a veritable festival of the abomination 
of desolation. 


The times are full of perils, I admit, but 
the situation is as muchchanged from that 
which faced our fathers, as though the 
machinery of the planet had been reversed 
and the globe were revolving the other 
way; The note of victory ought to be in 
all our growing ranks and the shout of 
triumph on our lips. Could that little 
band of faithful men, who organized this 
General Synod less than one hundred years 
ago, look in upon our convention to-day, 
representing as we do a great Church, well 
equipped for the work which it is called to 
do, in regions which at the time of their 
assembling were an unbroken wilderness 
—if they could have foreseen that they 
were organizing for a Church which in less 
than one hundred years would cover a 
territory more than double the size of the 
Roman Empire when it was said to rule 
the world, how impressive and eventful 
would the work have seemed to be, which 
in humility and wisdom, they were then 
assembled to do. What if they could 
have foreseen that to-day all over this 
continent there stand side by side the Lu- 
theran and the Romanist, for example, the 
teacher face to face with the priest, the 
open Bible confronting the confessional, 
liberty opposing tyranny, the obedience of 
Christ resisting the obedience of Rome? 

We have entered, men of my own age 
and younger brethren, into their labors. 
But we are here and now. And accord- 
ingly a very solemn responsibility rests 
upon this meeting which is assembled to 
carry on the work which they so well in- 
augurated. While we must always be true 
to the doctrine and spirit of our one only 
God and Savior, and to every usage and 
doctrine which is essential to the integrity 
of our beloved Church, we should carefully 
consider the circumstances which surround 
us, and conform ourselves to the peculiar 
condition and necessities of the people 
among whom we live, meeting as best we 
may, with our particular apprehension of 
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the Gospel, the wants of our heterogeneous 
and shifting community. While we con- 
tinue to walk in the old paths, let it be 
with an accelerated pace and with eyes 
looking forward and not backward. 

May the grace of God so abide in and be 
manifested through our great communion 
that it shall become increasingly a source 
of genuine spiritual blessing to all man- 
kind. May the Spirit of God preside over 
us at this time and give unto us a far-see- 
ing and comprehensive vision, a generous 
and discriminating charity, an earnest and 
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self-forgetting desire to set forward the 
work of our Lord in this great republic, so 
that His name may be honored and a great 
multitude be brought into the Church! 
May the Spirit of our ascended Lord who 
died on the cross for the world’s salvation, 
so live in all our members that we may 
help to hasten that day when a pure faith 
and a pure life shall be the common pos- 
session of all peoples, when Christ shall 
reign in righteousness from the mountains 
unto the sea, and from the rivers unto the 
ends of the earth. 


Some Thoughts Concerning Bible-Authority 


PROFESSOR A. vC. P. HurziInca, TRINITY COLLEGE, HARTFORD 


There is no inquiry more momentous, 
more fraught with influences that bear 
directly upon our ethical life, than that 
which seeks to establish authority as a 
reliable, regulative standard for conduct. 
It can be shown from statistics, that in all 
periods of unsettlement and of social and 
economical transition, the ethical life is 
agitated and powerfully affected. Crime 
increases proportionately as the condition 
becomes more complete. The facts obser- 
ved make it evident, that, where the 
restraints of authority are less felt, they 
exercise less influence. Js this restraining 
influence upon the will the whole content of 
the concept of ‘‘authority” ? Or must we 
necessarily raise questions regarding that 
before which the will bows in submission? 

Evidently this latter question must be 
raised ; for the authority can not be entirely 
of the individual who bends in homage 
before the dictates of such authority. It 
is in us, but not of us. Indeed, liberty of 
conscience itself points to a ‘‘conscience of 
liberty”. And this would mean, that we 
are mated by our susceptibilities with an 
unestrangeable witness throughout all the 
activities of life; matched by our inner 
nature with an outward standard. It 
therefore becomes of the utmost practical 
importance to know about this witness, 
to know our standard. 

And thus it becomes evident that 
there is always implied, when we consider 
the conception of Authority, first of all, 
an objective reference. 


Of course, in its very dictates and effi- 
cacy, this authority is determined and con- 
ditioned by the ethical nature of him to 
whom its decrees are issued; but the philo- 
sophical inquiry seeks to define the objec- 
tive nature of authority. When this is 
once done, we can practically adopt a 
norm, or standard of conduct. After 
authority has been established, the man of 
daily doings has something to go by, if he 
can only rely on his given standard. 

This practical necessity explains the 
codification of the various and rich con- 
tents of the religious and ethical life, 
which, theoretivally considered, is neces- 
sary and practically inevitable. We shall 
always find codes, rules, dogmas, external 
authorities. Our very sense of authority 
is their guarantee. 


And it is self-evident that where more is 
at stake in the risks of life, as in the 
religious sphere, the guarantee of author- 
jty should be proportionately stronger. In 
this light we see at once the bearing of a 
subjective belief in an ‘‘infallible” 
Church, in the Bible as ‘‘ the perfect rule 
of faith and practice”, in Christ as ‘‘ very 
God of very God and very man of very 
man” in His redeeming work. 

Within the sphere of faith this guarantee 
is of course accepted, the authority estab- 
ished, and its effects obtain correspond- 
ingly. To the believer who as a sinner 
has been saved by the power of the Gos- 
pel that has come to him in the Bible, and 
who has ‘“‘the witness of the Spirit” that 
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he is a child of God, any further guaran- 
tee manifestly seems superfluous. And by 
the grace of God the way to this practical 
guarantee is open to the humblest member 
of the human race, to all the race, —a fact 
which in itself is a proof of the Divine 
adaptation and beneficence of the Bible 
scheme of salvation. 


But how shall the Authority of the 
Scriptures, the accepted Christian Stand- 
ard, be accredited and guaranteed to the 
man of theworld who has not this accredit- 
ing faith ? 

This is the burning question which con- 
fronts the Christian Church in the arena 
of current debate with the present-day 
skepticism. The tide of skeptical inquiry 
which does not by faith lay hold of these 
codes, dogmas and faiths us securities on 
the market of life, clamors loudly for 
demonstration of their right to be authori- 
tative, to dictate the conduct of those who 
do not aecept them. 

In response to this challenge, what is 
legitimately demanded of the Christian 
apologete in the defense of his faith? 
What has he to offer in explanation 
of his own rational acceptance of the 
authority of the Scriptures? What 
has he to set before the unbeliever 
and the worldling to show them the 
reasonableness of their acceptance of 
the same authority ? 

(1) As we attempt to discuss this sub- 
ject somewhat cursorily, some things are 
to be said by way of confession and avoid- 
ance. 

The place assigned to faith in the Bible 
and Christianity—as fundamental and 
supreme—is no longer open to question. 
Faith underlies and conditions all human 
knowledge and action—that is a fact. 
And if it be true that faith must function 
—must enter as a factor into all the activi- 
ties of actual life; then the exercise of a 
faith in any principles whatsoever to 
which we may commit ourselves is not 
itself to be questioned. The open ques- 
tion is as to the specific forms it takes ; for 
some form it must take. 

And when the form of the faith has 
been decided upon, the further question 
may be raised: Are the objects of faith 
adequate and justified, when looked at 
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without the eyes of faith? Outside of the 
relation in which he stands who stakes his 
life-activities on the soundness of an 
espoused principle, stand always observers 
who do not see the reasonableness of the 
actor’s doing. Can he give to them an 
explanation, an account of the form of the 
faith that is in him ? 


Confessedly our age is not an age of 
faith, but one of doubt. The multitudes 
require demonstration from the ‘faithful’ 
—i, e., those who have faith or believe— 
if they are to be induced to stake life’s 
values on the same principles. Hume has 
reappeared with his uneasiness at his 
preference of one thing or action to 
another. We are challenged with a 
serious and—we believe—an ultimately 
helpful insistence to verify our creedal 
formulations and beliefs before men of the 
world. Weare all fighting our battles in 
this same impartial world. God is no 
respecter of persons. Will the world 
yield us the best by conducting life’s cam- 
paign along the plan of obedience to the 
decrees of church-dogmas? We are to 
make this plain to the unbeliever by giv- 
ing an account of the faith which we hold. 

In meeting this challenge the believer can 
no longer be called upon to repudiate faith 
as the basal principle in human action, and 
to accept in its stead the false maxims 
and arguments and schemes of skepticism, 
once formulated and urged by Hume and 
Mill and Spencer and their fellows to dis- 
credit the supernatural, and especially the 
Bible miracles, but which were long since 
exploded. As the matters under discus- 
sion belong in the region of fact and pro- 
bability, the challenger has no right to 
demand that the believer should ‘‘demon- 
strate” his beliefs, but merely that, by 
clear statement, cogent argument and fair 
induction, he should place them ‘“ beyond 
reasonable doubt”. Nor can it be legiti- 
mately demanded that he should compass 
the impossible task of convincing that 
class of skeptics who are under control of 
a ‘‘will not to believe”. 


(2) It is freely admitted that, in the 
effort to meet the legitimate demands of 
the skeptic, some positive answers have 
been put forward and pressed, that are at 
best partial and inadequate. 
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To say, in answer to this persistent 
demand of skeptical inquiry, ‘‘ History 
is the battle-ground for standards of 
values”, is to avoid the issue. 

True enough! but what does it avail 
here and now that history, in the far 
future or in the final consummation of 
things, will render a verdict about my 
actions? You must remember they are my 
actions; Iam personally interested. Life’s 
demands are upon me now, and I am tossed 
about on the ocean of life. Is there justi- 
fication in suspense of assent to any form 
of authority, when the cry rises deprofun- 
dis? Not if faith is an essential function 
in life as actually lived? In life we 
have to take chances. We, free moral 
agents, act in God’s vast domain at our 
own peril. A valuation of conduct a 
posteriort by others does not concern 
me in the brunt of life’s battle, face to 
face with temptations. I must decide 
now, how to steer. The pilot with chart 
and compass must be brought on board of 
my storm-tossed hulk. I care little for a 
thousand reliable pilots ashore! 

Nor is the proposal any more satisfac- 
tory, that one should wait until the facts 
are all in, resting in the assurance that 
the results will vindicate the reasonable- 
ness of the faith. 


To wait till all the facts are in! Can 
the plummet of my finite intellect fathom 
the depths of life’s ocean? You bid me to 
suspend judgment, not to decide for the 
things that have power over me. I must 
be scientific by committing myself to the 
infinitely vague possibility, as over against 
the concrete, urgent facts that are upon 
me. Professor James has shown well, in 
his ‘‘ Will to Believe”, that what you 
demand is a psychological impossibility. 
Suspension of assent is impossible, what- 
ever academic, would-be scientific accur- 
acy may decide in its theory. 

In actual life there are no dead issues; 
life is replete with conflicts. Life is a 
battlefield; I must fight. Therefore only 
living issues have a chance of being taken 
up. They are those which approach, and 
can be carried into, actual life. 

If faith is the surrender to an acknowl- 
edged authority, then it would follow that 
authority of some sort is involved in the 
conduct of life. The pragmatic attitude 
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towards life, a disguised utilitarianism 
without approximate guarantee for my 
actions by a computation of results, is 
either, (1) a tremendously vast faith in the 
rationality of the universe, matching as it 
does, my reason, my instincts, my all, in 
complete harmony with all about me; or 
(2) it is a flat denial to accept authority 
over, and restraint upon, my rebellious 
nature. 


I believe it is the latter. For, first, con- 
science does not allow us to say that our 
natures comport so well with the world’s 
intrinsic arrangement that our actions 
upon it yield us its essential meaning. We 
are out of joint with the Universe, with 
God. The feeling of sin is universal. 
Secondly, the real tendency of pragmatism 
in religion is too well manifest to leave us 
in doubt as to the fact of its opposition to 
any and all doctrine. 


We must have a ‘‘working faith’, and 
it is ipso facto impossible to proceed upon 
anything with a principle to which I can 
give sanction only after having seen how it 
“does work’. 


(3) It must be remembered, however, 
that irrespective of all argumentation or 
rational proofs, whether logically ade- 
quate or inadequate, the Bible still presses 
upon all men the old alternative of life 
or death conditioned on immediate prac- 
tical surrender to its requirements. 


The Bible everywhere assumes sovereign 
right to authority over man—every man 
every where and always—to command belief 
and obedience. This is where the skeptic- 
ism of this age—and of all ages—takes 
issue with it. Some theologian has aptly 
remarked, that what our age objects to in 
the realm of religion and morality is auth- 
ority, and inthe intellectual sphere the 
miracle. Is choice of attitude categorical 
in this issue? Are the contrasts, which 
Christ constantly puts before us in his 
teachings, not to be avoided? Are we to 
face one way or another; give our 
allegiance either to good or to evil? 


In view of the issue at stake—the soul’s 
endless destiny—the man who is brought 
to face it is impelled to ask, Just what are 
the Biblical requirements to which it 
demands my conformity with such sanc- 
tions ? 


aa 
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As this question is put we approach the 
subject of authority as one which resides 
in a set of propositions, dogmas, codes, to 
which our assent is required. Such a 
situation results in the rational formulation 
and statement of what is involved in this 
authoritative Biblical claim, if any gen- 
uine inquirer is to attain to intellect- 
ual satisfaction. Hence the normative 
standard of our creeds, doctrines, codes, 
and Bible. Yea! religion has been to 
some extent justly classed by the impious 
mind as a ‘‘police force” in the life of the 
average believer. It is external, rather 
than positive and inward; constraint 
instead of moving principle. It must be 
observed, however, that the very concep- 
tion of authority implies this restraint. 
Its dictates are not at our discretion; 
though in us they are not of us, but refer 
beyond us. 

We must also remember that the objec- 
tive aspect, of what is too readily called 
‘an external creed”, has its corresponding 
subjective reference. The Old Testament, 
by addressing the Israelites in progressive 
ethical commands, may illustrate this. 
To consider all creeds only from the sub- 
jective standpoint, as formulations of 
belief, is to cut asunder the bond of Christ- 
ian fellowship and union, and refuse ob- 
jective criterion. These tendencies run 
high in mystic and emotional types of 
religion. But while in this case piety 
often guarantees the essential features of 
religious life and thus its convictions, even 
if no insistence is put upon their formula- 
tion, it becomes quite another question, 
when a skeptical age and tendency raises 
the cry, ‘‘Religion without theology”. That 
is irrational and impossible. There are 
over our life objective standards to which 
we must conform. 

But to admit the authority of a Book as 
“the perfect rule of faith and practice’ is 
an admission which it is hard for the 
skeptical mind to make, when it does not 
find itself in these regulative standards, 
Here is the rub. For the solution of the 
difficulty we do no better than repeat the 
well-known ‘‘Credo ut intelligam”; and 
this is begging the question, so far as there 
is concerned a compelling of assent where 
itis not given. Yet, where the inquiry 
sincerely comes, ‘Jf thou canst do any- 
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thing, have pity on us and help us”, there 
is also in order, and does also follow, the 
confession : ‘Lord, I believe, help thow 
mine unbelief !” 


Dr. Forsyth, in an article entitled ‘‘ The 
Evangelical Churches and the Higher 
Criticism”, in the October number of the 
Contemporary Review for 1906, discusses 
the fact of authority, and does it as one 
whose strong and wholesome evangelical 
conviction in the authority of the Gospel 
evokes enthusiastic response. But it must 
be remarked, nevertheless, that he does 
not argue the vexed question as to the seat 
of authority, in his helpful confession of 
faith in God's redeeming grace in Christ. 
It is, indeed, true, that faith in the 
Gospel is the sine qua non which illumines 
the Bible, which makes us read it relig- 
iously, renders it authoritative for us. 
But unless there first be granted the 
authority, unless faith be first exercised 
in regard to Bible, creed or Church, we 
can not experience that sense of authority 
that awes souls because God reaches man. 
It must remain a reaching out of man after 
God. 

But whatever may be said of the seat of 
Biblical authority, and whatever of the 
obstacles in the way of the skeptical minds. 
receiving it, the Bible never for one 
moment fails to suspend the issues of life 
and death eternal upon the alternative of 
its acceptance on rejection. 


It is maintained by the advocates of 
the Bible, that its Authority can be estab- 
lished positively at the bar of Reason, so as 
to place its claims ‘‘beyond reasonable 
doubt’. 

The historical fact at the foundation is: 
that God gave the Bible through His 
prophets and apostles as the Christian 
Code. The Christian contention is: that 
the grounds for believing that the Bible is. 
a revelation from God are of such cogency 
that they should command the assent of 
every reasonable man. The self-evident, 
duty of the Christian Church, in an age of 
skepticism like the present, is to confront 
the doubt with the most powerful presenta- 
tion and enforcement of the rational 
grounds for belief. 

(1) This presentation constitutes the 
Evidences of Christianity, the aim of 
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which is to show conclusively that the 
Bible and Christianity have God as their 
Author. 


The conclusion reached is not, of course, 
apodeictic, or demonstrative, as in mathe- 
matical reasoning; but, asin all the affairs 
of human life dealing with matters of fact, 
it is probable, since, in accordance with 
Butler’s well-known maxim, ‘‘probability 
in the guide of life’. But that does not 
involve the believer in any uncertainty, 
for the reason that the proofs are so strong 
that the probabilities in favor of the claims 
of the Bible and Christianity may be esti- 
mated as a thousand for, to a single chance 
against them. 

The establishment of the proposition we 
have laid down would require a complete 
exhibition of the Evidences of Christianity, 
External and Internul, and from every 
point of view. That would require a vol- 
ume. The main purpose here is to direct 
attention to the Evidences as containing 
the rational grounds for the Christian 
faith. We pause a moment to emphasize 
in a word the fact of the dreadful neglect 
into which they have fallen, in the minis- 
trations of the pulpit and the instruction 
of the home and the school; in consequence 
of which multitudes, left without rational 
grounds for faith, have naturally and in- 
evitably ceased to believe. 

Our hope is that the entire ground of the 
Evidences may soon be adequately set 
forth in the pages of ‘‘The Bible Student 
and Teacher”. For the present we pass on 
to consider briefly a single phase of the 
general argument—that from the Unity of 
the Scriptures—as recently treated in ‘‘The 
Contemporary Review” by Dr. Forsyth. 

(2) The Unity of the Scriptures has 
been recently urged with special emphasis 
as an argument for their Authority or In- 
fallibility. 

We are glad that Dr. Forsyth has di- 
rected attention to it, in the paper already 
referred to. It is certainly a most re- 
markable fact, that a Book, made up of 
many books, written in different ages, in 
different environments, in different lang- 
uages, by men of all varieties of tempera- 
ment and degrees of culture, should yet 
have such wholeness, such unity, as to be 
clearly recognizable as One Book,—a fact 
best explained by its own claim, that God 
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entered into its production, superintending 
the human agents and agencies. 

Dr. Forsyth urges, that, in order to the 
full impression of this argument, the Bible 
should be read as a whole, made up of 
consentient and coherent parts. But this 
insistence, as requiring breadth and per- 
sistence of mental vision, bids us pause for 
thought. 


To say, ‘‘We must read the Bible as a 
whole,” is to assume the organic unity; 
considering its composition, it is to give it 
a unique value. Against those who, whilst 
maintaining that God’s word is in the 
Bible, feel yet at liberty to handle its con- 
tents and composition so freely as to treat 
it practically like any other book, it is not 
strictly an argument to establish this 
authority of the Bible as ‘‘God’s redeeming 
Word in Christ’s Cross”, to say: ‘Itisnot 
the Bible that contains God’s Word, so 
much as God’s Word that contains the 
Bible”; unless, indeed, the Bible is made 
an integral part of God’s Word. 

And then we dare not to be so conces- 
sive as to say, ‘‘The Bible is not a voucher 
but a preacher”. For we remember the 
Bible’s own warning: ‘‘I testify unto 
every man that heareth the words of the 
prophecy of this book, If any man shall 
add unto them, God shall add unto him 
the plagues which are written in this 
book: and if any man shall take away 
from the words of the book of prophecy, 
God shall take away his part from the tree 
of life, and out of the holy city, which are 
written in this book”. Unless we feel sure 
that we do find both corroboration and 
correction in our Christian experiences; 
unless we can turn to the Bible religiously, 
not critically; unless it is an unfallible 
guide whose face-value will be sustained 
by those who read it religiously—and those 
who do not read it thus give it no such 
value—;unless, I say, the Bible not only 
proves an infallible guide, but is believed 
to be such, its authority will not distil the 
spirit of devotion, The devoutattitude, up- 
on which Dr. Forsyth himself insists, in the 
reading of the Bible, presupposes belief in 
the so much depreciated ‘‘Biblicism” which 
says: ‘‘The Bible says, therefore God says”. 


But Dr. Forsyth emphasizes the recog- — 


nition of the Unity given to the Bible by 
God’s Purpose of Redemption running 
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through it,—which again calls for reflect- 
ion. 


It may be true enough that ‘‘ God’s great 
Word came less in fragments of writing 
than in His growing purpose through his- 
toric action and deeds of grace’. But the 
insistent query comes, as it has already 
made itself felt, not, why some apparently 
less vital parts may not be dispensed with, 
but, how about the real ‘‘inconsistencies”, 
gross ‘‘misrepesentations”, in the Bible, 
which, if believed in, make the religious 
reading of this Book as a felt unity, asa 
guide for faith and practice, an irrational 
act. But while we deny that there are 
such ‘‘inconsistencies” and ‘‘misrepresent- 
ations” in the Bible, and claim that a 
comprehensive and complete study of it, 
in its whole and parts, will make this evi- 
dent to any perspicacious and unprejudiced 
mind ; yet, if the challenge is designed to 
stake the authority of the Bible on some 
obscure or apparently less vital part in the 
defense of maintaining a free disposal of it, 
Wwe may in justice urge in reply, that more 
than an assertion is to be made as to the 
alleged unity of the Bible, and its abiding 
authority. This unity must be carefully 
studied, clearly grasped and amply vindi- 
cated. 


Dr. Forsyth is very explicit about this. 
He says : 


“The unity of the Bible is organic, total, 
vital, evangelical ; it is not merely har- 
monious, balanced, statuesque. It is not the 
form of symmetry, but the spirit of recon- 
ciliation. Strike afragment from a statue 
and youruinit. Its unity is meresymmetry 
of the kind that is ruined so. But the 
unity of the Bible is like the unity of Nature. 
It has a living power always to repair loss 
and transcend lesion. The Bible unity is 
given it by the unity of a Historic Gospel, 
developing, dominant, not detailed. * * * * 
If we are to take the Bible as Christ did, 
we may not feel compelled to take the 
whole Bible, but we must take the Bible 
as a whole. * * * * The unity and power of 
the Bible is sacramental; it is not mechan- 
ical.” 


Views and arguments like those just 
quoted, touching the unity of the Bible— 
containing much of wholesome truth and 
yet involving or implying something of 
serious error—appear so frequently and are 
so generally prevalent that they require 
some close attention. 
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It is evident that the notion of unity, 
as held here is looked upon as brought 
to the Bible from without. It may be 
granted that the regnant Gospel of a 
Gracious God as moral Redeemer makes 
the Bible speak with that authority which 
lays hold of the believer ; but the Bible 
appearing as a whole, as a vital unity, 
being a sacramental Scripture, it must be, 
indeed, the adequate medium of this Gos- 
pel of Christ. By what authority is this 
unity, this wholeness guaranteed? It 
would seem only an unjustified assump- 
tion, unless we concede an intrinsic, ob- 
jective harmony and unity, which makes 
the Bible indeed God’s Word inspired, as 
believed of old. 


The recognition of the presence of this 
intrinsic harmony and unity in God’s 
World gave birth to Modern Science—true 
Science being impossible until the scien- 
tific investigator was willing to proceed 
upon the postulate that ‘‘every part of the 
universe is constructed on principles that 
will yield clear meaning to his search for 
unity, law and order”. The beginning of 
the recognition of a similar objective har- 
mony and unity in God’s Word—which like 
God’s World is a complete Whole—which 
prepares the way for carrying the same 
scientific postulate into the study of the 
Bible—foreshadows and indeed introduces 
a new era in Biblical investigation. The 
current view of Biblical unity—as some- 
thing brought to the Bible from without— 
must needs be supplemented by this con- 
ception; which likewise furnishes a direc- 
tion and a caution touching the way in 
which the Scriptures should be critically 
handled. 

Is it sound reasoning to try to justify 
mutilations of the form of the living origi- 
nal, in however small degree, when we 
admit that the organism as a whole is es- 
sential to the individual life, and that this 
whole is dependent upon its component 
parts? To say that it will survive, that it 
has not the ‘‘mere symmetry of a statue”, 
is pleading indulgence for a wanton act, 
which is felt to require defense. But the 
justification of acts of mutilation on this 
ground can be nothing less than to show 
anwmprovement. If this could be shown— 
as it isnot shown—it would destroy both 
infalibility and real ‘‘ wholeness” or unity. 
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It is admitted that by striking parts from 
a statue it is ruined. Yet, does a statue, 
as a representation, exact copy and true 
imitation of life, include superfluous or 
cumbersome elements, which the living 
original has not ? 

Itseems strange that men who admittedly 
value the Bible as expressive of God’s 
revelation, in some way yet God’s book 
and unique, will, on the other hand, labor 
under this unwarranted contrast between 
the Bible as we have it, and what they 
have called the Bible of the Bible, or God’s 
“Word in the Bible. If our terms are, 
however, to mean anything, it is evident 
that, either God’s revelation is adequate: 
and then authoritative; or we have to pro- 
claim our so-called unassisted reason 
authority over the Scriptures. And, in 
the latter case, I do not see why we should 
specially need a Bible at all. Your choice 
is between alternatives; you are to submit 
to its authority, if the Book is to guide 
you in any real sense; or you may dis- 
criminate as to the very validity of the 
Book and its contents, but in that case it 
is an illusion to fancy yourself guided at 
all. If you are to be led, you must learn 
the ‘‘grammar of assent” to your leader 
and to what is to lead you. You do not 
understand all; there are difficulties, 
mysteries, perplexing things in it,—as 
indeed there are in God’s World. As you 
can not establish your own infallible 
authority, it has to come to you. May 
be you do not fully understand it all, 
but ‘‘God is His own interpreter, and He 
will make it plain”. Since, therefore, 
“Die Gotter leihen keine Pfander”, it is 
well to accept God’s book,—as Margaret 
Fuller wisely concluded to accept God's 
universe, evoking Carlyle’s caustic excla- 
mation: ‘‘Gad, you'd better”’! 

And it should be further noted that the 
issue as to the authority or infallibility of 
the Bible does not involve taking all the 
parts of it as of equal value. I know of 
no believer in the infallibility of the 
Scriptures who means to maintain that 


he therefore does, or must, value every 
part of it alike, or claim to understand 
every particular. Most believers feed with 
preference upon those sections which find 
them, which speak to them most potently. 
Some limit themselves almost exclusively 
to specific portions of Scripture, without 
having even so much as raised the ques- 
tion, that this might imply inferiority of 
other parts, or even render them super- 
fluous to the Bible. The principle at issue 
is the authority of the Bible as God’s Book. 


The use of analogy, suggested by Dr. 
Forsyth—which is intended for concession 
to those who discard this Biblical authority 
—we would ask, Though its unity is not 
mere symmetry or statuesque, no more 
than is that of any living organism, does 
that justify at all the claim to mutilate 
the organism, the whole? If there be 
a whole at all, the parts must in some 
way function harmoniously in this whole; 
relate to it in some subservient, tributary 
way. We can survive the loss of some 
parts of our body; the loss of some parts, 
whose functioning is not known, would 
not perceptibly change the working of our 
organism. If this principle is not to 
be applied so as to mutilate the structure 
of the living, bodily organism, neither 
should it be applied to the Bible, if such a 
unity or wholeness is granted in it. And 
this expression, the Unity of the Bible— 
just as its being ‘“‘God’s Book”, ‘‘ Divine 
Revelation”, ‘‘Holy Writ”, etce.—would 
mean simply that its Truth stands objec- 
tively real, over man with authority. 


In conclusion, if the Bible is its own 
authority, it is well to read the Bible itself 
rather than to read about it. There has 
been so much talking about the Bible that 
it is only fair to let it now speak for itself. 
For it is surprising to find how little famil- 
iar the average church member, or even 
the modern preacher, is with the Bible! 
This circumstance appears so significant in 
this connection, that it may well give us 
pause to reflect. 
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How to Deal with Heresy* 


REV. CHAS. EK. JEWELL, PRESIDING ELDER GENEVA District, GENEVA, N.Y. 


It is my purpose to ask and answer two 
questions: 
i. Who are Heretics, and What is Heresy? 


ii. What is the Bearing of Heresy as 
defined upon -Evangelical Christian- 
ity? 


1. Who are Heretics, and What is Heresy? 


1. Heresy and error are not synonymous 


terms. Truth has borne the brand of 
heresy. Great and good men have been 
called heretics. The Greek word for heresy 


signifies a choice. Crabbe puts it, ‘‘An 
opinion adopted by an individual choice”. 
That opinion may be the essence of truth, 
or it may be the most destructive false- 
hood. Paul before Felix declared, ‘After 
the way which they call heresy, so worship 
I the God of my fathers”. 

It was a glory to the Christians of the 
Early Church to be called ‘Heretics’, 
When, however, Paul and Peter found the 
infant church in peril by the efforts of 
speculative teachers, who sought to blend 
with the gospel rabbinical and philosophi- 
cal teachings, they designated them as 
“false teachers, who privily bring in dam- 
nable heresies, denying the Lord that 
bought them: and bring upon themselves 
swift destruction” (2 Pet. ii. 1). Paul 
warned the Corinthian Church against 
‘heresies’, as being plausible and perilous 
tests of the real truth (1 Cor. xi. 19). In 
his epistle to the Galatians Paul classes 
‘‘heresies’’ with dissensions and other 
‘works of the flesh” (Gal. v. 20). He ad- 
monished Titus, ‘‘to avoid foolish questions 
and contentions”, but ‘‘a man that is an 
heretic, after the first and second admoni- 
tion, reject; knowing that he that is such 
is subverted [turned out of the way] and 
sinneth, being condemned of himself” 
(Titus iii, 10, 11). 

It seems clear from the New Testament 
use of the terms ‘‘heresy’”, ‘‘heresies” and 
«cheretics”, whenever used with warning 
and disapproval, that the matter involved 
was not the act of choosing a new opinion 
or a notion that was not commonly taught, 

*Rey. Mr. Jewell is Presiding Elder of the Ge- 
neva District of the Central New York Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. This paper 


was read at the Geneva Preacher's Meeting, Clif- 
ton Springs, Feb. 26, 1907. 


but that it was the falsehood, the evil re- 
sults, the divisive effects, of the new opin- 
ions or false teachings, that were con- 
demned as heresies. 

When a false teacher became a worker 
of evil and a corrupter of character in the 
Apostolic Church, he was accounted a fit 
subject for excommunication. 

St. John declared in substance that the 
root of all that was anti-Christian and di- 
visive in the Church was found in the 
antagonism of the heart to spiritual truth. 
He spoke with authority when he said, ‘‘We 
are of God; he that knoweth God heareth 
us; he who is not of God heareth not us. 
By this we know the spirit of truth and 
the spirit of error”. 

Thus it was during the lifetime of the 
Apostles. But after their death there 
arose a succession of men, in all parts of 
the Early Church whose teachings cor- 
rupted the faith and weakened the moral- 
ity of many, giving rise to numerous sects 
and schisms. Their doctrines were irre- 
concilable with the fundamentals of the 
Gospel, and if not checked were sure to 
become forces destructive to the faith of 
Christ. Moved by this conviction the 
Church condemned them and excommuni- 
cated their teachings from her fellowship. 

The crude conditions of society every- 
where were favorable to the most intense 
conflicts between heteredox teachers and 
their followers on the one side, and the 
Church on the.other. The fiercest spirit 
was gendered on both sides. There were 
criminal prosecutions for heresy. But 
general systematic persecutions of heretics 
did not take place until the close of the 
12th century, when the Roman Catholic 
Church had become ‘“‘the mistress of 
Christendom”. The persecution of here- 
tics then became the chief business of the 
Church, and the Church itself became se 
corrupt that it became the plain duty of 
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every true manto becomeaheretic, From 
that period to the present time Rome has 
taught her followers that ‘Of all kinds of 
infidelity, heresy is the worst”,—meaning 
by “heresy”, believing or teaching that 
which is contrary to the Roman Catholic 
Church, regardless as to the truth of false- 
hood of that teaching. 


2. In the recent discussions concerning 
Rationalism and the Higher Criticism, the 
Church has not been wont to designate 
rationalists and extreme higher critics as 
heretics. 

The Protestantism of to-day has not one 
particle of the spirit of persecution or in- 
tolerance of the Middle Ages. None but 
the enemies of the Church of Jesus Christ, 
as represented in the great evangelical 
denominations of to-day, will have the 
temerity to deny that the utmost kindness, 
patience, and leniency have been main- 
tained toward those who, within her own 
folds and under her powerful sanction, 
have thought they had discovered new 
truth. The Evangelical Churches of today 
are liberal and progressive in spirit. There 
is the profoundest reverence for scholar- 
ship. There is the utmost eagerness to 
promote the investigation and testing of 
all the grounds of the Christian faith. 

The Churches are spending millions for 
the promotion of Christian scholarship. 
They welcome with open minds those con- 
clusions of her scholars which are clearly 
and well supported by reason and by facts. 
They do not fear the truth. 

The liberality of the Protestant spirit is 
attested by the fact, that in every denomi- 
nation there are large numbers of minis- 
ters who are in secret or open sym- 
pathy with the rankest leaders in unortho- 
dox teachings, yet they are tolerated with- 
out even being called heretics. Here and 
there are unorthodox preachers or teachers 
who havesought to arouse the sympathy of 
the Christian public, and especially of 
shallow thinkers, by assuming the pose of 
heretics, and by crying out against 
deserved censure as ‘‘persecution”. There 
is but one alternative for the Church in 
these particular cases. If a man calls 
himself a {heretic, he probably is one, and 
should be treated accordingly. 

But there are men, scholarly gentlemen, 
who have accepted the sacred orders of 
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the Church’s ministry, been elected to 
chairs in her colleges, or accepted the 
tripod as writers for particular denomi- 
nations, who would never have been 
entrusted with those sacred responsibil1- 
ties had they made known beforehand the 
rationalistic opinions they now teach. 
They are not now what they were at their 
induction into office, The amazement is 
not that they should teach these heterodox 
notions—this they have a right to do—but 
what seems to the ordinary Christian con- 
science a most shocking demonstration of 
combined egotism and lack of moral sense, 
is that they should teach or preach or 
write these contrary doctrines while ina 
position that was given them for another 
and opposite purpose. They are every 
one of them under a sacred pledge not to 
doit. They took that pledge for the sake 
of securing position. 


The effrontery of many college profes- 
sors, ia denominational institutions, seems 
to be based upon the assumption that they 
are set for the revision or the overthrow of 
any doctrine they choose, however funda- 
mental or firmly believed or well sup- 
ported. 


Bishop Potter for once appealed to the 
common sense of all Christendom when he 
declared, in his pastoral report to the Dio- 
cesan Convention (see N. Y. Christian 
Advocate, Jan. 8, 1907): 

‘It is impossible in the minds of the 
people who hold fast to the principles of 
common honesty, to respect either the 
consistency or the integrity of one who 
eats the Church’s bread, accepts the 
Church’s dignities, enjoys the Church’s 
honors, and impugns the Church’s faith, 
If he must assail the Church’s beliefs, then 
the dictates of ordinary righteousness 
would plainly seem to be, that he must, 
first of all, withdraw from a fellowship to 
whose fundamental beliefs he can not 
readily assent ”’. 

If a man has not the honesty and loyalty 
to his own convictions which would 
prompt him to vacate his office rather 
than to violate his pledge, then he is not a 
man at whose feet the Church should sit 
that she may learn what is truth. The 
very first thing that an honest man will 
do, when he is convinced that he has lost 
his hold on the fundamental doctrines of 
his Church, or that he has found some- 
thing better, is to surrender the place 
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the Church has given him. There can be 
but one decision as to the duty of the 
Church in such cases. In justice to the 
majority of those who hold the doctrines 
of the Church as essential and well 
grounded, such teachers shoulded be 
expelled when found guilty of violating 
their vows. 

It is not always easy to find out these 
enemies of the Church. Those who are in 
prominent positions, or whose utterances 
are published, are easily discerned and their 
teachings examined and refuted, and they 
may be dealt with as may direct. But 
there is another class, chiefly confined to 
ministers in less conspicuous positions, the 
sum of whose influence is more harmful to 
the cause of Christ than that of bold ra- 
tionalists who repel by their very bald- 
ness of teaching. But these lesser men, 
who conceal their skeptical deformities 
under a professedly Christian mask, and 
thus gain admittance for their false teach- 
ings where the conclusions of defiant cri- 
tics would be promptly rejected, are more 
dangerous to the Church. Their teachings 
are evasive and subtle. They are largely 
oral and not written. 


The Protestant Churches need to take 
serious note of the gravity of the situation. 
Rationalism, in the form of extreme higher 
eriticism, has not waited until it could win 
its way by fair fighting and logical argu- 
ment before assuming .the place of author- 
ity in the Church. It has rather ignored 
the scholarship of orthodox defenders of 
the Church, and simply captured places of 
influence in our colleges and theological 
institutions, and with the rankest effront- 
ery its advocates are teaching young men 
whom the Church has called to her minis- 
try, the claims and theories of rationalism 
and higher criticism with as much confi- 
dence and air of certainty as though the 
denominations they represent had unani- 
mously adopted their ‘‘refuge of lies” as 
veritable truth, and were employing them 
to teach them. The protests of men of 
equal scholarship count for nothing with 
these self-styled heretics, these self-appoint- 
ed revisers of the doctrines of Christendom. 

The Church has always been benefitted 
by fair debate. There has not been the 
slightest disposition on the part of ortho- 
doxy to shrink from the most thorough 
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investigation of her foundations. The 
Church is not afraid. Let us emphasize 
it. Sheis not afraid. She welcomes fair 
debate. She has no doctrines to conceal 
and begs no quarter from her foes. 

But what is the situation? Itis peculiar 
and it is serious. Take some of our insti- 
tutions of learning, especially some of our 
theological schools. Professors have been 
appointed in these schools who were sup-- 
posed to be at once scholarly and orthodox. 
Many of them have since adopted views: 
contrary to the fundamental teachings of 
the Church. They have not held these 
views borrowed from German rationalists 
in silence until there could be some found- 
ation established on which they could rest; 
nor have they waited until these new and 
strange doctrines could be adjusted to the 
system of evangelical religion; nor have 
they paused to find out what would be the 
logical and practical effect of their teach- 
ings upon the gospel of Christ as it is 
preached by the average pastor in the 
home field, much less condescended to 
inquire how their teachings will affect the 
influence of the Bible in the heathen 
world. 

What has happened? Why these men 
have rushed into their class-rooms and ex- 
ploited their new found ideas before callow 
young men, some of whom are receiving it 
with as much avidity and as little ques- 
tioning as a spring chicken would swallow 
an angleworm. The man who feeds them 
is their patron saint! No need to ask for 
higher authority. ; 

These young men are scattered around in 
the pulpits of our land. Many of them are 
in some ways well equipped for the minis+ 
try, but they are handicapped for their 
work. The nerve of evangelism has been, 
cut, They are hamstrung with higher 
criticism. They have been led to believe 
its claims, though they dare not preach 
them save in a covert and plausible way. 
There has not been a trial of a Briggs, or 
a Crapsey, or a Mitchell that has not re- 
vealed a large number of these fledgeling 
higher critics in the pulpits of our land, 
by their feeble crowings of sympathy in 
behalf of ‘‘persecuted scholarship”. 

Enough has been said to make clear our 
answer to the question, What is heresy? 
A heretic, in the modern sense of the 
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term, is one who, having been appointed 
to a positionfof responsibility and influence 
in the Church for the purpose of teaching 
the doctrines of that Church, and having 
expressed his assent to those doctrines and 
made solemn pledge that he would teach 
no others that were contrary, deliberately 
and persistently proceeds to violate his 
pledge, while he draws his pay for doing 
it. 

This is our definition of a modern here- 
tic. A man may hold views contrary to 
his Church, but if he does not teach them 
he is not a heretic. If he be outside the 
Church and hold and teach doctrines con- 
trary to the Church, he is not a heretic: 
He has a right to do so. He may bea 
teacher or preacher or editor, having sub- 
scribed to the tenets of the Church when 
inducted into office and set apart to his 
work; and he may afterwards change his 
wiews and decide to teach them as vindi" 
cated to his own mind; if he frankly de- 
clares his change of doctrines and steps 
out of his official position, whether pulpit, 
professorship or tripod, and lays aside vol- 
untarily the sanction which his Church 
has placed upon him, he may teach what 
he will and he is no heretic, but is entitled 
to respect for his honesty, and for the 
strength of his convictions. 

It is claimed by multitudes of unthink- 
ing people that heretics as thus defined 
should be tolerated by the Church; that 
not to tolerate them evinces the spirit of 
medieval bigotry on the part of the Church ; 
that the only hope for the progress of Bib- 
lic al research and theological science is in 
giving these men untrammeled freedom in 
the Church. They can see no way by 
which real progress can be made except 
jy the Church receiving the teachings of 
these men without question or protest. 
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But this notion is based, in the first 
place, on the assumption that these ration- 
alistic theories have been vindicated ; while 
in fact not one of them has yet been 
established. 

In the second place, it is based upon the 
assumption that these heretical teachers 
agree among themselves; while the fact is 
that no two stand together on any single 
important claim set forth. 

In the third place, it is based upon the 
false assumption that orthodox teachers 
are incapable of original investigation and 
are narrowly conservative. 

Thus far we have discussed the abstract 
question as to the attitude into which 
ministers, teachers and editors logically 
place themselves toward the Church, when 
they impugn the doctrines of the Church, 
Little need be said as to what the Church 
ought to do with these defenders. Forthe 
peace and safety of the fold these men 
should be excluded when found guilty. It 
is our humble opinion that every one of 
the great Denominations of today is suffer- 
ing more than it knows from its laxness in 
dealing with those ‘‘who eat her bread, 
wear her dignities and impugn her doc- 
trines”. This ecclesiastical crime has be- 
come so common that it is scarcely ac- 
counted a crime at all. Whenever any 
Denomination attempts to arrest a rank of- 
fender, there arises from that fold and 
from all folds protesting voices like the 
sound of many waters. Howbeit, in no 
single case in recent years has it been 
demonstrated that the Church that has 
finally found itself compelled to deal with 
a notorious heretic has made a mistake. 
Careful, firm, decisive treatment of these 
cases has been followed by a deepening 
spiritual life and less of boisterous jargon 
over speculative theories. 


QI. What is the bearing of this so-called Heretical Teaching with which we have to deal, 
upon Evangelical Christianity? 


This inquiry is necessary, in order to ob- 
tain a clear view of the gravity and the 
difficulty of the situation. 

We have now had several years of ration- 
alistic criticism of the Bible. We are now 
able to determine in the main not only the 
acope but the conclusions, and, what is 
more important, some of the results of this 
‘movement upon practical religion ‘so far 


as it is known and heeded. Let us now 
proceed to outline, if possible, the main 
conclusions to whivh we are asked to sub- 
scribe :* 

1. In its critical aspects, the doctrine 
of inspiration has been so diluted that the 

* The substance of this statement is drawn from 
asummary from the pen of the late Rey. Dr. 


Mendenhall, formerly Editor of “ The Methodist 
Quarterly Review’’. 
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Bible is inspired only as the books of any 
good man may be inspired. 


Some of the books left out of the Bible. 


are superior to some that are init. Moses 
was no more inspired than Shakespeare, 
Some passages are inspired, others are not. 
All depends upon whether one is benefitted 
by reading that particular passage 
Thus rationalistic criticism bids us abandon 
the historical idea that the Bible asa 
whole is inspired of God. 

2. The second step to which criticism 
has brought us, if we have followed it, is 
away from an infallible towards a fallible 
Bible. 

Orthodoxy has claimed that divine truth 
has come to us through a perfect; and not 
through an imperfect, channel. It has 
been held that a perfect record is a neces- 
sity to faith. Criticism insists upon an 
imperfect record, claiming that it does not 
interfere with faith. 

3. The third step to which we are 
brought is from the known tothe unknown 
authorship of the books of the Bible. 

While the accredited authorship of the 
Biblical books is impeached, in scarcely a 
single case are we furnished with the name 
of the substituted writer. All the substi- 
tuted writers are unknown. 

4, The fourth conclusion to which we 
are carried is that the prophesies are not 
predictive, but that they are moral teach- 
ings. 

Messianic prophecies have been sup- 
posed to be important as proofs of the 
inspiration of the Scriptures and of the 
Messiahship of Christ, Criticism tells us 
now that they are not important, and that 
they have been hitherto misinterpreted 
They do dot apply to Jesus Christ. 

5. The fifth step in the splendid pro- 
gress of criticism is that which involves 
the overthrow of the New Testament and 
the dethronement of Jesus Christ. 


We are now told that the 846 Old Testa- 
ment passages quoted in the New Tes- 
tament furnish no proof whatever of the 
authorship of the books quoted. Nor do 
they count in any measure as vindicating 
the historicity of the Old Testament as 
opposed to its mythical character. When- 
ever Jesus quoted the Old Testament we 
are told that he quoted it according to the 
prevailing view of his time, knewing that 
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that view waserroneous. When he quoted 
from the Pentateuch, attributing it to 
Moses, he accommodated himself to the 
Jewish belief that Moses was the author, 
and left the people in ignorance as to the 
true authorship. When he referred to 
Jonah being in the whale’s belly three 
days and three nights, and associated that 
event with his own death and burial, he 
was either ignorant of the mythical char- 
acter of the Jonah story or else he gave 
tacit consent to the prevailing ignorance 
about it. Thusthe celebrated ‘‘accommo- 
dation theory” compels us to look upon 
Jesus as an ignoramus or a literary deceiver. 

6. The sixth and last step which I will 
name isthe complete and utter overthrow 
of the Bible as it has been received and 
transmitted by the Church. 


Whatever place the Bible has had in the 
underlying foundations of faith. it no 
longer occupies that place. If Ezra could 
revise the Pentateuch, why not Wellhau- 
sen, Kuenen, Smith, Harnack or Crapsey ? 
If the Council of Carthage in 394 A. D. 
decided the canonicity of the New Testa- 
ment, why not every age redecide that 
question for itself? Revelation is therefore 
forever an open question. Nothing is 
decided or settled. Rationalism would 
reconstruct the canon, rejecting no less 
than 7 of its books, including the Gospel of 
John. It would reconstruct the theology 
of the Bible (why not?) casting out its Old 
Testament monotheism and its New Testa- 
ment doctrine of the miraculous birth and 
the resurrection, giving usa new Bible with- 
out inspiration, without infallibility, with- 
out Messianic prophecy, without literary 
integrity, without miraculous history, and 
without reliable revelation. 

This brief survey of the radical criticism 
of our time is itself a suggestion of the 
irreverence and recklessness with which 
these critics are dealing with the 
Scriptures and with the fundamentals of 
Christianity. Prof. —, being asked 
if he believed that story of Samson slaying 
the Philistines with the jaw-bone of anass, 
replied, ‘‘yes, just as much as I believe 
the Bible is being attacked by the same 
weapon.” 

But this is not the only crime against 
faith of which they are guilty. These 
teachers do not pause for one moment to 
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distinguish probabilities or conjectures 
from absolute results. With them a theory 
has all the recognition of the truth. A 
plausible conjecture passes for settled fact. 
A jumble of theories, unsupported by 
facts, not accepted in the realm of Biblical 
criticism, theories upon which the radicals 
do not themselves agree, this conglomerate 
mass of theories which can only result in 
the utter confusion of the average layman, 
is handed out as verified facts. That is 
the crime of the business. It is a crime 
to foist probabilities upon the public, 
which analysis proves to be inventions of 
theorists. Itisa crime to make of any 
portion of God’s Word a sporting-ground 
for reckless theorists. Neither conscience 
nor Christian faith, neither sacred vows 
nor sense of responsibility for souls, has 
been enough to deter some men from thus 
daring to deal with God’s holy Word. 


Even if there weresome slight ground of 
fact; or if there were some infinitesimal 
evidence that somewhere in the field of 
archeology or history or philology some 
indisputable fact might be discovered that 
would give the color of truth to these 
claims ; even in such case common sense, 
intellectual honesty, proper humility, ordi- 
nary caution, would suggest that a man 
should wait till that discovery is made 
before beginning to trifle with the stupen- 
dous and priceless truths of revelation that 
lie so near to the foundation of all that is 
essential in religion. 

The Church mustideal with this reckless- 
ness. I do not say that the Church should 
in any way discount or discourage real 
scholarship or investigation. I do not 
believe that the Church has cause to fear 
that the conservative doctrines of the 
Scriptures will be broken down and dis- 
placed by the analytical view. There is 
not the slightest show of peril at this 
point. On the other hand the very fact 
that the radical critics have not established 
their case is a reason why the Church 
should object to their unsettling the faith 
of the people even temporarily. 


How then shall we deal with this heresy ? 

1. Since heresy is an_ ecclesiastical 
crime it should find itself ultimately 
brought to an accounting in the ecclesias- 
tical court. 
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In the Methodist Episcopal Church most 
of the men who are guilty of this crime 
are ministers, amenable to some Annual 
Conference. Let the Annual Conferences 
of which these men are members take 
cognizance of their offenses and bring them 
to trial. : 

A few convictions of this kind will serve 
to promote caution on the part of boards 
of trustees in our Church institutions in 
employing teachers for their particular 
schools. 

2 Inthecase of pastors who are exponents 
of these destructive theories we have a 
more difficult problem. 

They have the advantage of obscure and 
evasive methods of teaching. Most of them 
are young men, not long out of the schools 
where they have adopted these notions 
from some idolized martyr to the truth. 
It is difficult to arrest these men in their 
work, because in most cases it is almost 
impossible to determine to what extent 
they reproduce higher criticism in its 
offensive form. There are so many degrees 
and grades and modifications of teaching 
that take their origin from the extreme 
and radical theories, that one scarcely can 
decide how to deal with it. 

One thing however seems clear. Every 
Annual Conference I believe should guard 
its doors against men who are tinctured 
with this heresy, and let it go out to the 
world that the Church puts the ban upon 
doctrines that are not supported by reason 
or revelation. ; 

District and Quarterly Conferencesshould 
see to it that, in examining candidates for 
our ministry on discipline and doctrine, no 
man shall be permitted to slip through this 
preliminary door in disguise, much less 
with an open adherence to this pernicious 
teaching. If perchance a man should be 
successful in passing this first test, then 
his Presiding Elders and the Examining 
Board of the Annual Conference surely 
ought not to be deceived. 

In fine, in view of the fact that the rad- 
ical criticism has presented such an exhi- 
bition of irreverence toward facts, such 
recklessness of method in investigation, 
such obstinacy in upholding ill-founded 
conclusions, such effrontery in foisting 
itself upon the Church, such lack of respect: 
for the laws of literture and the spirit of 
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religion, I would respectfully submit, 
whetherit would not be wise, and whether 
it is not the duty of every Annual Confer- 
ence in Methodism, to instruct its Board of 
Examiners to examine each candidate for 
our ministry, at least twice during the four 


year’s course of study, with special refer- 
ence to their acceptance or rejection of the 
main teachings of this offspring of extreme 
rationalism, so perilous to the evangelical 
spirit and work of the Church of 
Christ. 


Skepticism and the Word ot God* 


Rev. W. B. Ritky, D. D., Frrst Baprist CHURCH, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


In the June number of the Bible Stu- 
dent and Teacher I referred to the contro- 
versy which once occured between Prof. 
Geo. B. Foster, of the Chicago University, 
and the Editor of the ‘‘Baptist Outlook”, 
Indiana, and said that Prof. Foster, in the 
heat of the argument, dubbed him a liar 
and knave! The two words, ‘‘liar” and 
‘‘knave” should not have been put in 
quotation. The exact language of the 
Prof. was not attempted. In answer toa 
letter from him we gladly give his words : 
Referring to one of the Editor’s statements, 
Prof. Foster said, ‘‘This is false”! He 
speaks of ‘‘having probed for the editorial 
conscience, but unsuccessfully”! Concern- 
ing the editor’s argument he further said, 
‘it was along the old line of misrepre- 
sentation, defamation, vulgarity, and 
abuse, ...my blood boiled”, etc. He 
expresses himself as ‘‘conscious of inflict- 
ing an indignity on myself” in answering 
the Editor. 

We are extremely sorry not to be able 
to give this entire correspondence as a 
sample of Higher Critical obscurity in 
expression, arrogance in spirit, and exhi- 
bition of ill-temper! To prove beyond 
dispute that all of these characterized 
Prof. Foster's part in the discussion, and 
to show by comparison the civility and 
capability of the Conservative Editor, I 
refer my readers to the Indiana Baptist 
Outlook, numbers, October 24, November 
7 and 14, December 12, December 19, 1901, 
and. February 27, 1902. It is a perfect 
illustration of our claim in the June 
article |—W. B. Riley. | 


I charge thee in the sight of God, and of 
Christ Jesus, who shall judge the living 
and the dead, and by his appearing and 
his kingdom ; preach the word ; be urgent 
in season, out of season; reprove, rebuke, 
exhort, with all long suffering and teach- 
ing. For the time will come when they 
will not endure sound doctrine ; but, hav- 

*This is the next in order in a series of five 
discourses on Skepticism, delivered by Dr. Riley 
to his own people. They will be printed laterin 


beok form with the title, ‘‘ The Finality of the 
Higher Criticism ’’.—£ditor. 


ing itching ears, will heap to themselves 
teachers after their own lusts; and will 
turn away their ears from the truth, and 
turn aside unto fables.—2 Timothy iv. 1-4. 


When one reads the epistles of John he is 
profoundly impressed with the thought that 
the Spirit of God anticipated some of the 
most hurtful heresies of these latter times, 
and answered them entirely, two thousand 
years before they were born. Such, for 
instance, is the unscriptural doctrine of 
“Perfectionism’’ preached in some parts, 
and that masterpiece of Satan,—‘‘Chris- 
tian Science” and its allied movements— 
Spiritualism, Theosophy, New Thought, 
etc. Paul, as a contributor to the New 
Testament exceeds even John; and, while 
there is scarcely any error of doctrine or 
practice which he passes over without re- 
proof, he was peculiarly employed by the 
Spirit of God to anticipate and reprove 
attacks to be made upon the ‘Word of 
God”. Our text is only one of many 
which the great Apostle addresses to this 
evident end. 

It is not necessary to our present pur- 
pose to elaborate the thought of the first 
verse, namely, that the judgment of the 
living and the dead is associated with 
Christ’s second appearance and the estab- 
lishment of His kingdom. That remark is 
made the basis of appeal to Timothy to 
“Preach the word; be urgent in season, 
out of season; reprove, rebuke, exhort, 
with all long suffering and teaching.’ 
And the other reason for urgency is as- 
signed in verses three and four: ‘‘For the 
time will come when they will not endure 
the sound doctrine; but, having itching 
ears, will heap to themselves teachers after 
their own lusts; and will turn away their 
ears from the truth, and turn aside unto 
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fables.”’ Any natural interpretation of 
this text makes it applicable to the subject 
in hand, namely, “The Finality of the 
Higher Criticism.” 

In glancing the text through I call your 
attention to four of its suggestions: 
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(1) The 
Word; 

(2) The Higher Criticism and the War 

(3) Higher Criticism and Apostasy 

(4) Higher Criticism as a Propaganda. 


Higher Criticism and the 


i. Higher Criticism and the Word 


“Preach the Word.’’ The great ques- 
tions of the present controversy, in the 
theological world, is this, ‘“‘What 1s the 
Word?” Is the Bible the Word of God, 
and Is the Bible a divinely inspired mes- 
sage? Are its historical statements re- 
liable? Isits moral code binding? 

To all of these questions the Radical 
Higher Criticism addresses itself. I pro- 
pose to bring you its answers this evening 
from a man who is regarded in many 
quarters, aS a radical; and from a book 
which comes more nearly to revealing, not 
alone the concept and custom of this 
critical method, but its final and logical 
conclusions than any other put forth up to 
the present. I refer to Prof. George 
Burman Foster’s volume—‘‘The Finality 
of the Christian Religion.” 

According to it, these three assertions 
will not be disputed: (1) Higher Criti- 
cism denies the inspiration of the Word; 
(2) Higher Criticism disputes the relia- 
bility of the Word; (3) Higher criti- 
cism rejects the authority of the Word. 

1. Higher Criticism denies the Insptra- 
tion of the Word. 

On page 63, Dr. Foster says, “The 
doctrine of the inspiration of the Script- 
tures. is pagan in origin.””’ And 
on page 87, the author asserts that the 
doctrine of Verbal Inspiration was first 
given up; then inspiration as a Divine 
guidance in the writing down of what was 
supernaturally revealed was surrendered; 
that the next step was to think of it as ‘‘a 
mere negative protection from error’’; 
but it was impossible to stop there, and so 
they concluded that this protection re- 
ferred. only to the “religious content.” 
But, since the ‘religious content’? was 
often only the work of mortal men, it was 
decided that “‘only Jesus was inerrant’; 
and then that His inerrancy applied only 
to the “region of religious truth.” But, 
as if even this was too great a concession 
for the Critics to make, Dr. Foster remarks, 
“The inspiration of the Book is untrue 


historically and impossible psychologically. 

2. Higher Criticism disputes the Reli- 
ability of the Word. 

This is the inevitable result of logic. 
Without a Divine inspiration it is impos- 
sible that the Scriptures should be reliable. 
Dr. Foster accepts that consequence and 
carries the result to its inevitable end, 
affirming that even Jesus took on the form 
attributed to Him in the New Testament 
through ‘‘emotional reconstruction” (p. 
396). Hisinfatuated followers ‘“‘dehuman- 
ized and spiritualized Him.’’ Their af- 
fectionate feelings for Jesus went so far 
that ‘“‘no man can tell where facts end 
and embellishment of facts begins”’ (p.396). 
Adding to this argument losses sustained 
by translation from one language to 
another, Dr. Foster concludes, ‘‘We do 
not surely know that we have any strictly 
authentic words of Jesus’’ (p. 400). 

If the New Testament writers, who were 
confessedly eye-witnesses of the historical 
facts of Christ’s life, are incapacitated to 
write the truth by reason of their ardent 
admiration of the Man of Nazareth; and if 
what they have written may not be known 
to us because of the difficulties of transla- 
tion, how much more unreliable is the en- 
tire Old Testament which deals in many 
instances with ages to which the writers 
did not belong, and has reached us by a 
process of translation fraught with far 
greater difficulties? 

There is another, and natural step to be 
taken, and notwithstanding the gravity 
of its consequences, it is accepted by the 
Critics. 

3. Higher Criticism Rejects the Author- 
ity of the Word. 

Dr. Foster goes so far as to affirm that 
“there is no evidence up to 150 A. D. 
that any New Testament writers were 
supposed to be even sacred’ (p. 106). 
He asserts, ‘‘There does not seem to be any 
passage of literature in the sub-apostolic — 


generation that warrants the conclusion — 


that an apostolic letter was appealed to as" 
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a sacred writing.’” To be sure the Doctor 
is a metaphysician and not a theologian; 
a would-be philosopher rather than a stu- 
dent of Sacred Writ, and he may be excused 
for his ignorance of what Peter wrote in ihs 
second epistle, iii. 14-16, quoting from Paul 
and referring to ‘‘the wisdom given him’’: 

“Wherefore, beloved, seeing that ye look 
for these things, give diligence that ye may 
be found in peace, without spot and blame- 
less in his sight. And account that the 
longsuffering of our Lord is salvation; even 
as our beloved brother Paul also, according 
to the wisdom given to him, wrote unto 
you; as also in all his epistles, speaking in 
them of these things, wherein are some 
things hard to be understood, which the 
ignorant and unsteadfast wrest, as they do 
also the other scriptures, unto their own 
destruction’’. 

And yet, the men who deny the inspira- 
tion of the Word, dispute its reliability 
and reject its authority, are not alto- 
gether willing to give it up, retiring it to 
some shelf of neglect, and treating it as 
obsolete. Somehow, or other, having 
slain it, they are loath to lay it away. We 
wonder whether after all they are not a 
little alarmed lest, if they did this, the world 
might not lose its moral light, and the 
much boasted Reason in which they 
have trusted return to its groveling—as it 
has done in those parts of Italy and Spain 
where priests and Pope have taken the 
Bible from the people; and in Mexico and 
Cuba and South America where reason has 
been untrammeled by any special know- 
ledge of the Word; and even, as in fair 
France, where the goddess of Reason was 
enthroned one hundred years ago, to wit- 
ness the immediate incoming of the Reign 
of Terror! 

Henry Rogers, in his ‘‘Eclipse of Faith,” 
hints what would happen were the critics 
successful and the Bible once for all flung 
away by men. He records a dream which 
he entitles, ‘‘The Blank Bible’, in which 
the world had awakened, one morning, to 
discover that every copy of the Sacred 
Scriptures in all the earth had been sud- 
denly withdrawn] from ‘among men, and 
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blank books left in their stead. And then 
he depicts the disappointment of the 
unsaved that even the way of salvation no 
longer existed for them; the deprivation of 
old age that it no longer had the promises 
upon which to pillow its head; the uni- 
versal anxiety concerning coming morals, 
and so on. 

Dr. Arthur Pierson, speaking in refer- 
ence to this reputed dream says. 

“What if every Bible should turn to 
blank paper, and all that other books have 
borrowed from it vanish likewise! What 
if all that it has wrought in man and for 
man could be obliterated from human 
character and history!—all ideas and ideals 
of Chastity and charity, equity and ethics, 
mercy and magnanimity; all the motives 
for morality and piety, heroism and mar- 
tyrdom, which it has supplied!” 

Who can conceive the wreck and ruin 
that would reach into every heart and 
home, church and community? And yet 
such is the logical result of the process of 
Higher Criticism. If its conclusions were 
accepted today, the scene in the streets 
of Ephesus would necessarily be reenacted 
everywhere, and the works of those who 
practiced the magical art of imposing 
“myths” and ‘‘mistakes’’ upon men, in the 
name of inspiration, would be burned to 
white ash in the sight of all! Are the 
Critics ready to take the responsibility of 
such a procedure? Yet wherein is the dif- 
ference between heaping your Bibles in 
one colossal pile and firing them, and accept- 
ing the conclusions of Prof. Foster? To 
some of us, at least, the process of firing 
were far preferable to the retention of a 
book whose claims of heavenly birth are 
false, whose commands are only the inven- 
tion of men, whose supposed historical 
records are simply myths, or at the most a 
combination of fact and fancy; and whose 
plan of salvation culminating in a Christ 
—the sinner’s substitute—is purely a 
delusion! 

But we are not fully convinced that 
such is our dilemma, for our text speaks 


. to another subject, namely, 


ii, Higher Criticism and the War 


“Preach the word; be urgent in season, 
out of season; reprove, rebuke, exhort, 
with all longsuffering and teaching.” It is 
just possible that this procedure is not out 
of date; it is just possible that Paul is a 


better instructor than Foster; it is just 
possible that we have a right to pit this 
ancient scholar, who was converted from 
infidelity to ‘‘the faith that is in Christ’, 
against ‘‘the modern man”’ who has turned 
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from Christ to the infidelity of Rationalism; 
and that ‘“‘reproof’’, “rebuke” and ‘‘instruc- 
tion”’ are not out of place for even a Higher 
Critic. To be sure Higher Criticism ser- 
iously objects to this procedure. 

It excites controversy but expects 
exemption from reproof; it gaises a rebel- 
lion but objects to any rebuke; it essays 
to teach but resents conservative exhorta- 
tion. 

1. It excites Controversy but 
Exemption from Reproof. 

There was a time when our critics were 
not much given to controversy. All that 
they claimed for their effusions was “a 
series of tentative suggestions.’’ Even 
now they are careful to employ suave 
speech, and condone the offense of deny- 
ing inspiration by enconiums on the 
“moral majesty’’ of Jesus, and the 
“superior literary character’? of some of 
the sixty-six books. Their procedure re- 
minds an English writer of the executioner 
who bowed down before Charles I., kissed 
his hand, and begged his pardon for the un- 
pleasant business in which he was engaged; 
but nevertheless beheaded him just the 
same! Referring to the incident Dr. 
George C. Lorimer reminds us, that to-day 
“Infidelity, wearing a mask and uttering 
courtly words, is sharpening the axe with 
which to take off the head of Christianity.” 

If Dr. Foster is to be accepted as author- 
ity, the Head of Christianity is off already. 
And yet when he is reproved he whines; 
when he is told that he has no place in an 
evangelical pulpit or an evangelical de- 
nomination, he is offended; and his de- 
fenders stand up in their pulpits on the 
following Sunday and affirm that “‘if his 
opposers dared they would burn him at the 
stake.’”’ It is too bad that a man who oc- 
cupies a University chair must be reproved 
by his brethren; and yet, if Peter in his 
impetuosity resented the first arrest and 
crucifixion of Jesus, perhaps the modern 
believer may be pardoned for refusing to 
stand by in silence while the risen Christ is 
“crucified afresh and put toanopen shame.” 


expects 


2. Itraises a Rebellion but objects to any 
Rebuke. 

“Rebellion’”’ is the word we mean to 
employ, for these men are no longer aliens; 
they are in the camp. They insist upon 
retaining the uniform of Christ’s army. 
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They take the banner of Jesus, inscribed 
with His name, and bear it above their own 
heads. They, like Absalom, while swear- 
ing loyalty to the government of the king, 
are industriously seeking the disaffected 
and organizing against the day of the king’s 
overthrow. 


Why should they object to rebuke? Con- 
servatives have not provoked this contro- 
versy. These Goliaths have been bestir- 
ring themselves and have been saying, 
“Come to us and we will give your car- 
casses to the birds!’? While a stone from a 
sling does not feel good, David is not alto- 
gether to blame when he answers the chal- 
lenge. Is the householder, who refuses 
to have his house spoiled, to be regarded 
ungracious and even contentious? Is the 
student, who takes his stand before the 
door of his library and objects to having 
people purloin volumes at their pleasure to 
be condemned as having incited battle? 
Is the Christian believer, who rebukes a 
Critic that would tear his Bible into shreds 
and dump the remainder into the ash-heap, 
to be written down as intolerant, and 
charged with inflicting mental martyrdom? 


To be sure it is a free country, and yet 
there may be some limit to license. Dr. 
Dixon tells the story of a man who was 
taking his gymnastic exercises on the pub- 
lic street. As he widely flung out his arms 
he struck the nose of a passer-by. In- 
stantly the fellow landed a blow at the butt 
of his ear. The athlete complained that 
this was a ‘free country”, and that he 
ought to be permitted to take his gymnas- 
tics at his pleasure. To which it was re- 
joined, ‘‘It isa free country; but where my 
nose begins your liberty ends!” 


The believer regards the Bible as valu- 
able above any individual life; and a blow 
against it is a deeper wound than can be 
inflicted upon his person. The man, there- 
fore, who makes this attack should under- 
stand forever that he must expect rebuke. 
Timothy cannot easily turn truant to his 
commission, and he is commanded to 
“Guard the Sacred oracles.’ In the 
opinion of Conservatives at least the epistle 
of Jude is still inspired, and by him they are 
exhorted to “contend earnestly for the 
faith which was once for all delivered unto 
the saints.” 
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3. Jt Essays to Teach but Resents con- 
servative Exhortation. 


f.“‘Exhort, with ~all° longsuffering and 
teaching’. Dr. Foster argues (p. 163) 
that, as the fathers were mistaken in their 
interpretations of the faith, and opposed the 
progress of science, so are their sons doing. 
He likens the position of the Conserva- 
tives to that of the ecclesiastics who perse- 
cuted Galileo; to the opinion of John Cal- 
vin that the ‘“‘heavens, sun and moon move 
about the earth’; and to the notion of 
Fromundus, that if the earth rotated 
“buildings would fly off with such rapid 
motion that men would have to be provided 
with claws like cats to enable them to hold 
fast to the earth’s surface!”’ 


ee oe 


“ But the Doctor forgets that one can go 
back into science and recall even more 
ludicrous mistakes. When did we learn 
that the world was not on a turtle’s back, 
or borne by the shoulders of Atlas? If 
the interpreters of the Scriptures made 
mistakes, and they did, what about the 
interpretations of so-called science? What 
science of twenty years ago is still re- 
tained in all of its particulars? If the mis- 
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takes of past theologians are to be thrown 
into the faces of the present-day Biblical 
scholars, are the mistakes of metaphysi- 
cians and socalled scientists of yesterday 
to be ignored in the question of the present- 
time shibboleth? If the Rationalists who 
dethrone God and repudiate the Scriptures 
in France, see a reign of flagrant lust, dis- 
integration of life and society, can a pro- 
fessor, David Schmidt, of Cornell, stand 
up to-day and tell us that ‘‘Christianity has 
failed to adapt itself to the spiritual needs 
of man’’; ‘‘that the supernatural in religion 
is foolishness’; ‘‘there is no throne be- 
yond’; “no life’, etc., and the world es- 
cape the bitter fruits of such folly, for- 
mulated in the name of Science? 

It is nothing short of desecration of this 
good term ‘“‘Science’’ when men put it to 


such uses. ‘‘The heavens declare the glory 
of God; and the firmament showeth His 
handiwork’’. Neither in the one nor the 


other is there a solitary conflict with the 
faith revealed in Sacred Writ. 


“In Regions here they all rejoice 
And utter forth a glorious voice, 
Forever singing as they shine, 

The hand that made us is Divine’’! 


iii. The Higher Criticism as an Apostasy 


“The time will come when they will not 
endure sound doctrine, but, having itching 
ears, will heap to themselves teachers 
after their own lusts’. 


1.[t is an Apostasy from Sound Doctrine. 

At every single point—fundamental to 
the faith of the believer—Higher Criticism 
parts company with the Scriptures. The 
Bible says, ‘‘Sin is the transgression of the 
law’. Foster—alaEddy—says, ‘“‘Sin is 
error; a defect in knowledge” (p. 187). 
The Bible teaches that our salvation inheres 
in Christ’s substitution: ‘‘He bare our 
sins in his own body on the tree.” Foster 
says, ‘‘Salvation consists in rectification of 
knowledge.’’ The Bible insists that sound 
doctrine is essential to our sanctification: 
“Sanctify them through thy truth; thy 
word is truth’. Foster says, “The thing 
to be set right is not a set of ideas but the 
bent of the will. The agency to be em- 
ployed is not now ‘‘sound doctrine. so much 
as sound personality’. The Bible puts 
into the lips of Jesus these words: ‘No 
man cometh untothe Father but by me’. 


Foster repudiates it by saying, ‘‘God is as 
good as Jesus. Then we may have the 
faith which the gospel requires—faith in 
God the Father, in his fatherly grace in for- 
giving sins, and in an eternal life’ (p. 518). 


2. It is an Answer to those ‘“‘having 
Itching Ears.” 

“But, having itching ears’, will heap to 
themselves teachers after their own lusts.” 
The world is full of people who want to hear 
some new thing. The fact that Higher 
Criticismis a novelty isits chief attraction. 
George Ade is much given to slang, but he 
often expresses the soundest philosophy in 
it. In his fable, ‘‘The Preacher who Flew 
his Kite’’, he hits off this weakness of hu- 
man nature (the capitals are Ade’s). A 
particular parson was conscious that ‘‘he 
was not making a hit with his Congrega- 
tion’; and he knew that ‘‘there must be 
something wrong with his Talk’. He had 
been trying to talk ‘“‘in a clear and straight- 
forward manner, omitting Foreign quota- 
tions” and putting up for illustrations 
“such Historical Characters as were familiar 
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to his Hearers; putting the stubby Old 
English words ahead of the Latin, and 
tather flying low along the Intellectual 
Plane of the Aggregation that chipped in to 
pay his salary. But the Pew-Holders were 
not tickled. They could understand every 
thing he said, and they began to think he 
was Common’’. So he studied the situa- 
tion ‘‘and on the Sunday morning following 
“sot up in the Lookout and read a text 
that didn’t mean anything’. Then he 
sized up his Flock with a Dreamy Eye and 
said: ‘We cannot more adequately voice 
the Poetry and Mysticism of our Text than 
in those familiar lines of the great Ice- 
land Poet, Ikon Navrojk:’ 
“To hold is not to have— 

Under the seared Firmament, 

Where Chaos sweeps, and Vast Futurity 

Sneers at these puny Aspirations— 

There is the full Reprisal’. 

‘When the Preacher concluded this 
Extract from the Well-Known Icelandic 
Poet, he paused and looked downward, 
breathing heavily through his Nose, like 
Camille in the Third Act’”’. The venerable 
harness-dealer was nodding approvingly. 
“Having wiped his brow, he took a turn at 
Quarolius who he claimed had “disputed 
the Contention of the great Persian 
Theologian Ramtazuk, that the Soul, in its 
reaching out after the Unknowable, was 
guided by the Spiritual Genesis of Motive 
rather than by mere Impulse of Mentality’’. 


Ade says, ‘‘The Preacher didn’t know 
what all This meant, and he didn’t care.’’ 
But the pew holders were ‘“‘On in a minute.” 
“He talked it off in just the way that Cyrano 
talks when he gets Roxane so Dizzy 
that she nearly falls off the Piazza.’”’ Quot- 
ing copiously from ‘‘the Great Poet 
Amebius’”’ and reciting fourteen lines of 
Greek, and then growing more versatile 
still, he illustrated from the ‘Celebrated 
Poet of Equador’’, and rose to a climax by 
getting ‘“‘rid of long Boston Words that 
hadn’t been used before that season’’. 
“He grabbed a rhetorical Roman Candle in 

.each Hand and you couldn’t see him for the 
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Sparks’’. After this he ‘‘sunk his Voice to 
a Whisper and talked about the Birds and 
the Flowers’; and ‘‘there wasn’t a dry 
Glove in the Church’’: ‘‘Everyone said 
the sermon was Superfine and Dandy’’. 
The only thing that worried the congrega- 
tion was that ‘‘to retain such a Whale it 
might have to Boost his Salary.” 

Then Ade draws his moral, which is com- 
monly to the point. “Give the people 
what they Think they want!’ “The 
time will come when they will not endure 
the sound doctrine; having itching ears, 
heaping to themselves teachers after their 
own lusts!”’ 


4. Higher Criticism ts tn tune with the 
Lusts of the Modern Man. 

Theodore Parker, the free thinker, 
explained his success in attracting crowds 
on the ground that he preached “‘a theology 
which was acceptable to human nature’’. 
That is the curse of Higher Criticism. 

A. J.Gordon says, 

“Liberalism is the religion of human 
nature. It does not make stern and rigid 
claims on men; it does not hold them up to 
strong convictions on such subjects as sin 
and retribution and the need of regenera- 
tion. Hence when men get careless and 
easy-going in their opinions they drift into 
what is called ‘liberalism’ as inevitably as 
water runs down hill. You never find 
men back-sliding into orthodoxy; you 
never find men drifting into high-Calvinism, 
and you never will till you find water run- 
ning up hill, and iron floating upward in 
the air’’. ‘ 

The press has recently reported the 
erection of a monument in the North 
Benton Cemetery, Ohio. Chester Bedel, 
the famous infidel who boasts that he ex- 
ceeds Bob Ingersoll in his unbelief, and who 
is reputed to have made four trips to the 
Holy Land for data with which to dis- 
prove the Bible, has erected this stone. 
It is a representation of himself, with his 
foot upon the volume of the Sacred 
Scriptures! Few are so intense in their 
opposition to its holy precepts; but is not 
the attitude the very one occupied by 
many of the so-called ‘‘Critics’’ of the hour? 


iv. Higher Criticism as a Propaganda 


“And will turn away their ears from the 
truth, and turn aside unto fables.”’ 

1. Higher Criticism makes Capital of 
Unwarranted Concessions. 


Conservatism has unquestionably blund- 
ered. When certain of her prophets sur- 
rendered the theory of Verbal Inspiration 
they discarded the very teaching of the 
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Word itself, and unnecessarily conceded the 
main point in the controversy. There 
were many good men among us who 
thought to accommodate their theories of 
inspiration to the demands of the Critics by 
saying, “If God did not give the words 
of Scripture He at least inspired the 
thought”. But Foster deserves approval 
for having so clearly shown, that when this 
concession is made it is easy to force the 
fight to the point where no sort of inspira- 
tion remains. Manifestly if God did not 
think enough of this book to personally 
supervise its thought and expression, so 
that it should exactly voice His mind, it is 
hardly worth while for men to make much 
of it! 

When conservatives affirm that ‘‘the 
modern miracle is not possible’, they 
provide Critics standing-ground from which 
to contend against the ancient miracle; 
and the Critics have made good use of it. 
The Bible teaches the former as clearly as 
the latter, and if we may not trust it in the 
one instance we have no right to insist upon 
its truth in the other. 

The Conservative questions whether the 
sick man, who arose after prayer, was 
really healed of the Lord. Mr. Foster 
agrees with him, and asks him to apply his 
principles to ancient as well as modern 
times remarking, ‘““‘To me it would be a 
hard, insufferable yoke of the letter, were 
I required to confess that Jesus stilled the 
storm on the sea witha word; or that he 
walked on the surface of the water without 
sinking” (p.139). Again, regarding other 
New Testament miracles: ‘‘An_intelli- 
gent man who now affirms his faith in such 
stories as facts can hardly know what in- 
tellectual honesty means”’ (p. 132). 

Conservatives have talked about ‘the 
evolution’ of a life; and keeping the 
children from ever going into sin, so that 
they would not need conversion. Critics 
have accepted the concession, and insisted 
that the old faith, which regards ‘‘convers- 
ion as a miracle’’, will give way to a more 
continual and healthy religious develop- 
ment, to be interpreted as ‘order’ and not 
‘Miracle’ ’’ (p. 146). 

Conservatives have questioned whether 
Christ’s promise to return from heaven is to 
be accepted literally. Critics have taken 
advantage of that doubt to deny that He 
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ever went to heaven, and scout the notion 
that He ever even rose from the dead. 
Dr. Foster declares with reference to 
Jesus’ resurrection, there is little evidence 
therefor; “‘that it is not the soul’s hope of 
salvation”; that it may be even “‘alien to 
the essentials of Christianity” (pp. 135-6). 

If there ever was an hour in which Con- 
servatives should see the inevitable result 
of compromise with doubt, and of conces- 
sion to unscriptural criticism, that hour is 
onnow. We have really provided some of 
the seeds which they have sown in the 
great world-field, and for the awful harvest 
of skepticism Conservatives can not be 
altogether blameless. 

2. The propaganda of Higher criticism 
Substitutes Doubts for Dogma. 

Christ dealt in no doubt. His Apostles 
never framed a skeptical sentence; Higher 
Critics boast that they deal in no “‘dogma’’. 
Foster says, ‘“‘We are saved by doubt as 
well as by faith!’’ Surely this is ‘‘a new 
theology’! A man doubts whether the 
Bible is inspired—and it helps him. He 
doubts whether Christ was begotten by the 
Holy Ghost—and it strengthens him. He 
doubts whether Christ ever rose from the 
grave—and his character is confirmed. 
He doubts whether Christ ever wrought a 
miracle—and it has a blessedly magical 
effect upon him. He doubts whether 
Christ ever ascended_up to the right hand 
of God—and it lifts him nearer to that 
position. He doubts whether Christ ever 
will return to the earth, and rule ‘‘from sea 
to sea’’—and it lifts him in his own suprem- 
ecy? ‘‘New Theology’”’ is the name! 

Arthur T. Pierson tells the story of a cat 
that set out to learn the secret of happiness. 
She met successively an ox chewing the cud, 
a hee gathering nectar, a bird singing to its 
mate; and, in answer to her question how 
to be happy, each gave a characteristic 
reply. The ox bade her chew the cud; the 
bee, make honey, the bird, perch on a 
bough and sing. But as she could do none 
of those things she sought further. 

At last she came to an owl and he advised 
her ‘‘to meditate’. The advice seemed 
sensible. But what about? The owl 
answered, ‘‘Our race have observed that 
the owl comes from the egg; and yet the 
egg comes from the owl; hence the ques- 
tion arises which first existed the owl or 
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the egg?”’ I ponder perpetually upon this 
question, ‘‘said the owl. ‘“‘But’’, rejoined 
the cat, ‘Show are we ever to find out?” 
“Find out’’ said the owl; ‘‘we never can 
find out’! The beauty of the question is 
that its solution is impossible’’! 

It remained for Higher Criticism to build 
its religious faith upon the same basis. 

But, having found a resting-place for its 
soul, it could not herewith be content. 
True meditation is almost certain to result 
in exploitation; and Criticism must speak. 
The ancient prophets and apostles taught; 
and Paul enjoins upon Timothy, ‘‘Do the 
work of an evangelist; fulfil thy ministry’’. 
“The modern man’’ must not come short 
in this; and so Criticism converts its 
‘Opinions into a propaganda. What is it? 

3. It provides Fables for the Fulfilment 
of one’s Ministry. 

This is the charge of the text: ‘‘They 
have turned aside unto fables.’’ With 
fables they attempt to fulfill their ministry. 


To them the Bible is ‘‘fabulous’’; con- 
fessedly so. To them the superhuman 
birth of Jesus Christ is ‘fabulous’. His 
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miracles are ‘‘fabulous;’’ His omniscience 
is ‘fabulous’; his ascension and second 
coming are ‘fabulous’; the theory of 
substitution is purely so; in fact, Christ 
himself is ‘‘fabulous’’. Foster dares to 
liken the Messiaship of Jesus Christ to the 
modern deception of a Santa Claus (p. 434)! 
This, then, is the climax of the whole matter. 
Accept such a foundation for your faith if 
you like, ‘‘but as for me and my house, we 
will serve the Lord’’. We will accept as 
the foundation of our faith “‘the apostles 
and prophets, Christ Jesus himself being 
the chief corner-stone,’’ and join with Theo- 
dore L. Cuyler in saying, 


“This Bible is all the dearer, not only 
because it has pillowed the dying heads of 
father and mother, but because it has been 
the sure guide of a hundred generations of 
Christians before them. When the boast- 
ful innovators offer me a new system of 
belief (which is really a congeries of unbe- 
lief), I say to them, the old is better! 
Twenty centuries of experience, shared by 
such intellects as Augustine, Luther, Pascal 
Calvin, Newton, Chalmers, Edwards, Wes- 
ley and Spurgeon, are not to be shaken by 
the assaults of men who often contradict 
each other while contradicting truth’’! 


«Evolution” and Its Relation to the Divine 


“Immanence”’ 


PROFESSOR FRANKLIN JOHNSON, D.D., LL. D., UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


{The two chapters that follow are re- 
printed by permission from Professor John- 
son’s volume entitled, ‘The Christian’s 
Relation to Evolution : A Question of Gain 
or Loss’, published by the Fleming H. 
Revell Book Company. They form the 
second and third chapters of the volume. 


The Preface (which is chapter first) the 
author entitles “My Purpose”, and sets 
forth in it his object in writing the book and 
the method pursued in dealing with his 
subject. He says, in part : 

“In this book I neither oppose nor advo- 
cate the doctrine of evolution. Iam con- 
cerned only to estimate its value to the 
Christian who holds it. What does it con- 
tribute to his mental satisfaction, to his 
adoration of God, and to the forces which 
he employs in his warfare against sin in 
himself and in the world? When cast into 
the scales of our accustomed Christian 
beliefs, how much does it disturb them? 


Is it the duty of the Christian evolutionist 
to redress their poise and balance ? If the 
doctrine enriches him at one point, does it 
impoverish him at others? If it imperils 
his cherished convictions or his activity in 
the service of God and man, how shall he 
escape this danger? It is such questions 
as these that I consider. Ido not answer 
any of them fully, and I shall accomplish 
my desire if I shall aid my readers to ca’ 
the discussion further in their own medi- 
tations”. 

The author states in concluding his pre- 
face, that it is ‘‘the eagerness” of many 
‘intelligent Christians” to commit them- 
selves to the doctrine of Evolution—which 
committal ‘‘would be folly until it is more 
firmly established in the confidence of 
scientific men ”—that has led him ‘to 
attempt an estimate of its value in relig- — 
ious thought”. 

We earnestly advise every thoughtful 
reader—and especially every clerical reader 
—of ‘‘The Bible Student and Teacher” to 
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procure and read this book from the pen, 
brain and heart of one of the ablest men 
in the Baptist Churches of America. In 
the space of less than 200 twelvemo pages 
he lays bare, with ample philosophical, 
theological and Biblical knowledge, the 
“roots” of the ‘‘New Theology”, letting 
them show for themselves that they are 
roots of error and bitterness. The work 
is just what is needed at the present time to 
counteract the false teachings that are at 


present flooding Christendom and poisoning 
all the fountains of our Christian civiliza- 
tion. Let Lyman Abbott and his fellows 
—and the multitudes of lesser caliber that 
are aping them in the religious journals— 
once be made to expose their own shallow- 
ness, and one of the chief sources of evil 
and danger will be uncovered, and (may we 
not hope?) that Scripture—3 ‘‘In vain the 
net is spread in the sight of any bird” 
—find another illustration.—Editor. | 


The Doctrine of Evolution 


Before we proceed to estimate the relig- 
ious value of the doctrine of evolution, let 
us seek to gain a clear conception of the 
doctrine itself. This is not so light a task 
as many persons may suppose, for the 
evolutionists do not agree at all points. 
After a careful examination of the entire 
field, I present the following distinctions as 
sufficient for our present purpose. 

1. The untheistic doctrine of evolution. 

The group of scientific men who advocate 
this would approve the statement of it given 
by LeConte:* “‘A continuous progressive 
change, according to certain laws, and by 
means of resident forces.’”’ Or they would 
equally approve the statement of Huxley: + 
“The hypothesis of evolution supposes that 
in all this vast progression there would be 
no breach of continuity, no point at which 
we could say, ‘This is a natural process’, and, 
‘This is not a natural process’; but that the 
whole might be compared to that wonder- 
ful process of development which may be 
seen every day going on under our eyes, in 
virtue of which there arises, out of the semi- 
fluid,comparatively homogeneous substance 
which we call an egg, the complicated 
organization of one of the higher animals.” 

Interpreting these definitions fairly, we 
should find in the doctrine the following 
factors: 1. There is in the universe an 
uninterrupted progress from the lower to 
the higher. 2. This progress is achieved 
exclusively by natural forces residing in the 
universe. 3. These forces act continu- 
ously and in a uniform manner, without 
interruption or variation caused by any 
other agency. If we accept these three 
statements we shall necessarily hold that 
the universe is a closed system,autonomous, 
sufficient to itself. We shall hold that the 


*Evolutien and its Relatiom to Religious 
Thought. Le Conte was a Clristiau evolutionist, 
but this definition, as the reader perceives, is 
untheistic. 
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state of the universe at any given moment 
is caused by its state in the preceding 
moment. The human race, with all its 
exceptional endowments and all its achieve- 
ments, whether shameful or glorious, is 
included in this view of the universe. 

The persons who hold this form of the 
doctrine may be separated into two classes: 
1. Those who deny the existence of God, 
like Buchner and Heckel. 2. Those who 
neither affirm nor deny the existence of 
God, but call themselves agnostics, like 
Huxley, and like Spencer in his earlier 
writings. This second class agree with the 
first in finding no evidence of divine inter- 
ference with the course of nature, and in 
reading the entire history of the universe in 
the terms of matter and force acting in 
accordance with uniform law. The ‘‘Un- 
knowable”’ of Spencer, to which he devotes 
the opening chapter of his ‘First Princi- 
ples’, does not lead him to admit divine 
intervention at any point of the history. 


11. The theistic doctrine of evolution. 

It is not easy to frame a definition of this 
doctrine. The untheistic evolutionists try 
to define their meaning clearly; but many 
of the theistic shun definition and present 
their thought in a haze of words not favor- 
able to clear vision. In general they agree 
no further than in holding that nature 
reveals a God of power, wisdom, and bene- 
volence, without whose agency an ordered 
universe could not have come into existence, 
They are divided into various groups, some- 
what as follows: 

1. With reference to the supernatural. 

(1) Those who believe that God works 
in nature in accordance with certain uni- 
form laws, from which he never departs. 

(2) Those who believe that, since he is 
“a God of order and not of confusion’”’, 
since he has created our minds in the like- 
ness of his own, and since it is best for us to 
live in a universe of law and order, he pre- 
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fers to work in a uniform manner; but that 
on rare occasions, for lofty moral reasons, 
he produces effects which could not be pro- 
duced by ordinary agencies or by his ordi- 
nary methods of action. 

2. With reference to causation. 

(1) Those who deny the existence of 
natural forces and second causes, and refer 
all events in the history of the universe 
directly to the will of God, the only force 
and the only cause. This group may be 
divided into two subordinate groups: a. 
Those who deny the supernatural, and 
maintain that God has certain fixed habits 
of action, from which he never departs. b. 
Those who affirm the supernatural, and 
tell us that what we call the laws of nature 
are the habits of God, to which for wise 
reasons he usually adheres, while super- 
natural events represent his exceptional 
departures from his ordinary habits of 
action, always taken for the purpose of 
securing some lofty moral end. 

(2) Those who acknowledge the exist- 
tence of real natural forces acting as second 
causes. This group also is divided into two 
subordinate groups: a. Those who deny 
the supernatural, and tell us that, while 
God may sustain the forces of nature, he 
always acts through them, and never modi- 
fies the uniformity of their procedure for 
any reason or inany degree. 0b. Those who 
affirm the supernatural, and tell us that, 
while the forces of nature, as second causes 
act in a manner so mathematically uniform 
as to give rise to the phrase ‘“‘the laws of 
nature’, God may turn them in this way 
or that in exceptional instances, or may act 
directly, without their mediation. 

3. With reference to religion. 

(1) Those who pause with theism and 
deny that Christianity had an origin espec- 
ially divine. These persons also deny the 
supernatural. I shall not discuss this view, 
though in discussing other matters I shall 
mention some of those who hold it. 

(2) Those who add Christianity to 
theism. These again are divided into two 


groups: a. Those who deny the super- 
natural, and accept Christianity as the 
highest point yet reached in the natural 
development of religion. 6. Those who 
accept Christianity as a supernatural reli- 
gion. Many of these persons regard. all 
religions as supernatural, while they regard 
Christianity as the final and absolute 
religion. 

Thus all Christian evolutionists are theis- 
tic evolutionists, but not all theistic evolu- 
tionists are Christian evolutionists. 


The Christian evolutionists differ among 
themselves concerning many other ques- 
tions besides those which I have now noted. 
A few stand fastat the conservative ex- 
treme, and hold all the usual doctrines of 
Christianity intact, but rechristened with 
the name of evolution.* The great majority 
however, retreat from this position along an 
extended line, some endeavoring to pause 
here, and others there, but all flinging away 
many of the weapons to which the Christian 
world has been accustomed, and, as they 
flee, seeking to use others, new and untried, 
or old and long ago found worthless. 


It is obvious that my study can have 
little relation to the more conservative wing 
of the Christian evolutionists, who adopt 
evolution only as a new frame in which to 
set forth the accustomed features of theol- 
ogy; for they can neither gain nor lose much 
by the mere formal appropriation of it. 
Nor can I include all the less conservative 
in every statement which I shall make; for 
the conclusions which they reach concern- 
ing certain things differ widely. But I 
shall speak of several of the groups which I 
have pointed out. I shall speak also of 
tenden cies,and shall illustrate them with 
quotations so ample and from sources so 
representative, that no one, I trust, will 
find fault with my exhibition of opinions. 
I shall endeavor to confine myself to the 
main currents of thought, and shall not 
willingly spend my time in mapping the 
eddies. 


“ Evolution” and the Divine ‘‘ Immanence’’ 


Many Christians rejoice in the doctrine 
of evolution because they think that it will 
lead to the general adoption of the doctrine 
that God is immanent in the universe, and 
will displace the doctrine of mere transcen- 


dence. The manner in which the earlier 
belief is presented by them may be illus- 
trated by the following statement of Dr. 


*An able representative of this group is J. W- 
Conley, D.D., im his book entitled “ Kvolutien and 
Max Here and Hereafter”’. 
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Lyman Abbott:* “The current theology 
is Roman in its origin. It assumes as an 
axiom a God apart from the universe, and 
ruling over it, as the Roman emperor was 
apart from the Roman empire and ruled 
over it’. But to-day we are beginning to 
perceive that God is immanent in nature. 
We have been taught the doctrine of ‘‘an 
absentee God’’; we are beginning to accept 
the doctrine of a resident God. 

If these statements concerning ‘‘the 
current theology”’ were true, we should owe 
much gratitude to the evolutionists for 
enabling us to bring God into the heart of 
nature. But they cannot be defended. 
The doctrine of ‘‘an absentee God”’ belongs 
to Gnosticism, and the Christian Church 
rejected it with horror in the very begin- 
ning, and has continued to reject it to this 
day. There has never been a single dis- 
senting voice. Augustine, Aquinas, Calvin, 
Melanchthon, and Andrew Fuller agree in 
the statement that God is everywhere and 
acts everywhere. 

I was once in a class-room of a theological 
school when the Professor was examining a 
student in systematic theology. He read- 
ily drew from the student the statement 
that the older theologians taught the 
doctrine of ‘‘an absentee God’’, a God 
merely transcendent. A visitor asked the 
student if the older theologians taught the 
omnipresence of God, and received the 
answer that they did. He then asked the 
student how an omnipresent God can be 
“an absentee God’’, but he received no 
answer, either from the student or from the 
Professor who had instructed him. He 
then asked further how an omnipresent 
God can fail to be immanent, but to this 
question again he received no answer. 

I am unable to trace to its source this 
recent misconception of ‘‘the current theol- 
ogy” and of the still older theology. But 
possibly, could we do so, we should find it 
in a careless study of the Roman Catholic 
schoolmen. They wished to distinguish 
between the divine act of perpetually 
generating the Son of God, and the divine 
act of creating the universe. In generating 
his Son, they said, the Father performs an 
immanent act, because the act does not pass 
into another substance, since the Son is of 
the same substance with him. But in 


*The Theology of au Eyolutionist, p. 4. 
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creating the universe God performed a 
transcendent act, in the sense that the act 
passed into another substance, since the 
universe is not of the same substance with 
him. In representing the act of creation 
as transcendent they had no thought of 
putting God out of the universe; they were 
only guarding themselves from pantheism, 
which declares that God and the universe 
are of one and the same substance. 


In fact, the schoolmen taught a doctrine 
of divine immanence so extreme that it 
perplexes some of us, though it still retains 
its place in our theology.* They declared 
that the entire substance of God is present 
in every point of space.t They took this 
radical ground in the interest of Christian 
faith, which does not doubt that the infinite 
sum of divine power is ready in every place 
to do what God wills to do, and, in particu- 
lar, to rescue the believing soul from its 
spiritual enemies. 


If the doctrine that God transcends the 


“es 


universe but is not immanent in it ‘‘is 
Roman in its origin’, we shall find it in 
Augustine and Thomas Aquinas, the two 
great Roman theologians But in fact no 
other theologians have stated the doctrine 
of immanence so strongly as these men. 
It is Augustine who writes: 


God is diffused through all things. He 
saith himself by the prophet, ‘‘I fill heaven 
and earth’’; and it is said unto him in a 
certain psalm, ‘‘Whither shall I go from thy 
Spirit, or whither shall I flee from thy 
presence? If I ascend up to heaven, thou 
art there; if I make my bed in hell, behold 
thou art there;’’ because God is substan- 
tially diffused everywhere. God is not 
thus diffused through all things as though 
by diffusion of mass, so as to be half in one- 
half of the world’s body and half in the 
other, and thus entire in the whole; but 
entire in heaven alone, and entire in earth 
alone, and entire in both heaven and earth, 
and comprehended in no place, but every- 
where entire in himself. 


It is Augustine who writes: 

Though he is everywhere present to the 
inner eye when it is sound and clear, he 
condescended to make himself manifest to 
the outward eye of those whose inward 
sight is weak and dim. Not then in the 
sense of traversing space, but because he 
appeared to mortal men in the form of mor- 
tal flesh, he is said to have come tous. For 
he came to a place where he had always 


*Strong, Systematic Theology, pp. 133, 419. 
7Thus Anselin in both his Momologiow and his 
gion. 
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been, seeing that he was in the world, and 
the world was made by him. 

Thomas Aquinas is equally explicit: 

There have been some, as the Mani- 
cheeans, who said that spiritual and incor- 
poreal things are subject to divine power, 
but visible and corporeal things are subject 
to the power of a contrary principle. 
Against these we must say that God is in 
all things by his power. There have been 
others again who, though they believed all 
things subject to divine power, still did not 
extend divine providence down to the lower 
parts, concerning which it is said in Job, 
“He walketh upon the hinges of heaven 
and considereth not our concerns’. And 
against these it is necessary to say that 
God is in all things by his presence. There 
have been again others, who, though they 
said all things belong to the providence of 
God, still laid it down that not all things 
are created immediately by God, but that 
he immediately created the first, and these 
created others. And against them it is 
necessary to say that he is in all things by 
his essence. 

Nor were these expressions exceptional 
gleams of light in a region of prevailing 
darkness. They were not the breaking 
forth of Christian consciousness in rare 
moments when faith was unusally strong. 
They were the steadfast teachings not only 
of Augustine and Aquinas, but of the entire 
Roman Catholic church, and there has not 
been a moment of its history when a denial 
of them would not have been pronounced 
heresy. The Reformers inherited this 
doctrine of the divine immanence, and 
transmitted it to us unchanged. They 
sometimes called it the doctrine of the 
divine omnipresence, and sometimes the 
doctrine of the divine immensity. If we 
callit the doctrine of the divine immanence, 
we have simply invented a new name; we 
have not discovered a new truth. 

I conclude that the gain which many 
evolutionists imagine in the doctrine of the 
divine immanence is a singular illusion 
springing from their unacquaintance with 
the earlier thinkers of the church. 


But I proceed further, and affirm that in 
the doctrine as they teach it they suffer 
loss, for they are so enamored with it and 
so little acquainted with its history that 
they push it to extremes which the earlier 
writers knew how to avoid, which threaten 
the existence of other necessary doctrines, 
and which present theology as a distorted 
and shapeless mass, no longer worthy to be 
called a system. 
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1. They teach that God is immanent in 
man as he is in nature. But this would 
destroy all individuality. King* is almost 
alone among the more pronounced Christian 
evolutionists in his perception of the dan- 
ger. ‘Unless’, he says, ‘“we mean entirely 
to deny the reality of personality and 
character in man, we are bound to admit 
that there must be some difference between 
God’s immanence in nature and his im- 
manence in man’’, But what kind of dif- 
ference? Alas, even King does not answer 
the question which he presents as so urgent! 

2. The same writerf warns us that the 
doctrine of immanence is now pushed so 
far by many that religion itself is left with- 
out ground. The personality of God is 
obscured, and religion is the communion of 
the soul with a free personality. But 
President King might go further, and 
observe that religion is the communion of a 
free personality with a free personality, 
while the doctrine of immanence is often 
so presented that it blots out the personality 
not only of God, but also of man. 


3. The doctrine of sin is deprived of all 
logical support. Let us listen once more to 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, t who declares his belief 
that God “resides in the world of nature 
and in the world of men: that there are no 
laws of nature which are not the laws of 
God’s own being; that there are no forces 
of nature; that there is only one divine, 
infinite force, always proceeding from, 
always obedient to, the will of God; that 
there are not occasional and exceptional 
theophanies, but that all nature and all life 
is one great theophany; that there are not 
occasional interventions in the order of life 
which bear witness to the presence of God, 
but that life itself is one great theophany; 
that there are not occasional interventions 
in the order of life which bear witness to the 
presence of God, but that life itself is a per- 
petual witness to his presence; that he 
transcends all phenomena, and yet is the 
creating, controlling, directing force in all 
phenomena’”’. 

Some of this may be accepted, but some 
of it would lead us into regions full of peril. 
If ‘‘God is immanent in the world of men’’ 
as he is “‘in the world of nature’, what-shall 


*Reconstruction in Theology, p. 104. (Henry 

Churchill King, President of Oberlin College.) 
+Theology and the Social Consciousness, p. 217 
}The Theology of an Kvolutienist. 
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we say of sin? Dr. Abbott, it is true, 
recognizes sin and guilt,and does not tell us 
how he heals the inconsistency; but some 
of his disciples, who start with his doctrine 
of immanence, will reject his doctrine of sin 
as incompatible with it. We must deny 
the immanence of God in wicked souls, or 
else deny their wickedness. Or is the 
immanence of God in wicked souls a mere 
dead and inert immanence? If so, of what 
advantage is it? 

4. Another truth brought into peril by 
the doctrine of immanence as taught by 
many Christian evolutionists is that of 
mediate creations. How incautious are 
the statements that ‘‘all nature and all life 
are one great theophany’’, and that God is 
the “‘creating, controlling, directing force 
in all phenomena.”’ It cannot be that God 
creates men as they are by an immediate 
act of his will, else he would create sin. As 
we shall see elsewhere, more than half the 
races of the animal world have degenerated. 
To these lower orders God seems to have 
given the frightful prerogative of free choice 
not only for themselves, but for their off- 
spring, which inherit their preferences, not 
by an immediate creative fiat, but mediate- 
ly, through the agency of natural laws. 
What we call the laws of heredity are not a 
pretence of God to hide his personal activity 
from us. Moreover, we do not regard 
vipers as theophanies, or believe that we are 
suppressing manifestations of God when we 
exterminate them. There are many phe- 
nomena in which we refuse to see the 
immediate creative will of God, as the birth 
of noxious insects and disease-bearing 
germs, and our conscience approves us 
when we prevent the possibility of their 
recurrence. 


The earlier theologians had a feeling for 
such difficulties, and sought, though not 
with entire success, to alleviate them in 
stating their doctrine of immanence. Let 
us look first at their doctrine concerning 
the immanence of Godin nature. ‘‘God is 
present everywhere in nature’’, they said, 
“and active everywhere. But, if active 
everywhere, in what is he active? What is 
he doing in nature’? They discussed the 
question whether he is creating the uni- 
verse afresh at every moment, or whether 
he limits himself to sustaining and guiding 
it. They found it impossible to frame a 
doctrine of free human character, of religion 
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of sin, or of providence, on the supposition 
that everything in the universe is created 
afresh at every moment. But many of the 
Christian writers who accept the doctrine 
of evolution are not aware of the danger. 
“Creative days’! says Dr. Lyman Abbott. 
“Every day is a creative day. God is, 
always creating.” 


Let us look again at the older doctrine 
concerning the immanence of God in man. 
I present it in the following propositions: 

1. He is present even in the rebellious’ 
soul, which does not desire him. He 
dwells in such a soul, first, in order to main- 
tain it in existence, though it employs the 
powers which he gives it to resist him; 
and secondly, to suggest holy thoughts, yet 
without infringing in the least its freedom 
of decision. 

2. He dwells in the soul which desires 
him in order to uphold both its natural and 
its spiritual life. In doing this, he leaves 
it free to serve him, if it shall prefer, or to 
rebel against him if it shall prefer, so that 
its decisions areitsown. He does not force 
it by any act of power; but he so charms 
and wins it that its perseverance is certain, 
though uncompelled, like the allegiance of 
the wife to the husband whom she loves, 
free, spontaneous, and yet enduring as her 
life. 

3. He is in the soul that stands on the 
border-line between these two conditions, 
penitent, conscious of a sinful nature, and 
praying for deliverance from it. He is 
present in such a soul to maintain its exis- 
tence. But he is present also to give it 
spiritual life by an act of power, and not of 
mere persuasion. He brings a new charac- 
ter into being. He places on the throne 
motives before unknown, as love to God, 
to man, and to holiness, and hatred of all 
iniquity. The soul becomes ‘‘a new crea- 
tion’. Yet even in working this miracle 
of miracles, he does not violate the freedom 
of the will, for he regenerates it in response 
to its desires and petitions. The surgeon 
does not violate the freedom of the patient. 
who invokes his skill. 

Among the many expressions about the: 
immanence of God in man to be found in 
the writings of the Christian evolutionists, 
there is nothing so true to experience, so 
carefully guarded, or so helpful, as these 
distinctions, to which we have long been 
accustomed. 
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Extracts from “The Bible Verbally Inspired” 


Rev. W. A. JARREL, D. D. 


[in the August Number of ‘‘The Bible 
‘Student and Teacher’’—under “‘Some In- 
quiries Concerning Inspiration”’ (pp. 157— 
160)—attention was called to a paper by 
Rev. Dr. W. A. Jarrel, in the ‘‘Bibliotheca 
Sacra” for January, 1907, entitled “‘The 
Bible Verbally Inspired’; and a partial 
promise was given or implied to make some 
extracts from it in a future number. 


In response to a request for our personal 
opinion, we said, after distinguishing be- 
tween ‘“‘revelation’”’, ‘“‘inspiration’’ and 
“Sllumination,”’ that our view of the doc- 
‘trine of Inspiration might be stated in the 
following propositions: ‘“‘(1) The In- 
spiration of the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments, as a whole and in all 
their parts, is such as to make them the 
authoritative and infallible rule of Christian 
faith and practice’. 

““(2) The Inspiration of the Scriptures 
embraces all classes of truths, historical, 
scientific and philosophical, as well as 
religious”. 

‘“(3) The Inspiration of the Scriptures 
extends as a fact, in many, if not in all, 
instances, to the words employed by the 
sacred writers’’. 

It was suggested that the progress of 
careful investigation and of discovery 
seems to promise the extension of the fact 
of the inspiration of the words, from 
“many instances’’ to ‘“‘all instances’’. 
This is practically implied in the preceding 
proposition, and indeed in the very defini- 
tion of inspiration. In short, the Plenary 
Inspiration of the Scriptures is to be main- 
tained, whether explained by the Dynamic 
theory or by that of Verbal Inspiration in 
the stricter sense. 

The paper by Dr. Jarrel contends for 
Verbal Inspiration in the stricter sense; 
although, as the Editor of the “Bibliothe- 
ca Sacra’’, Professor G. Frederick Wright, 
showed in a “Critical Note’’ in the same 
issues in which that paper appeared, he 
teally ‘“‘adopts the dynamical theory as 


opposed to the mechanical theory’’. This 
“Critical Note’’ will be found on a subse- 
quent page of our present issue. 

We are not attempting to give an ade- 
quate view of Dr. Jarrel’s argument—it 
covers 26 pages, which we wish every one 
of the constituency of the League could 
read—but to give some extracts from it 
containing instances that strikingly illus- 
trate the inspiration of the writers in the 
case of words of capital import. 

Owing to the necessity for great con- 
densation it has not been found possible to 
follow the writer’s notation in the original 
article-—Editor.] 


All orthodox scholars agree that the 
substance of the whole Bible is fully in- 
spired of God; that, being fully inspired of 
him, it is wholly infallible. To be sure, as 
this article means, these scholars mean that 
only the originals, whence all copies and 
translations are made, are inspired. But, 
though all orthodox scholars hold that all 
Bible matter is inspired, some of them hold 
that the words of the Bible are all inspired; 
others of these scholars hold that only the 
matter was inspired,—that the inspired 
penmen were in no degree inspired in the 
selection of the words in which they convey 
the Bible matter. By inspiration of the 
words of the Bible I do not mean that they 
were always ‘‘dictated,’’ but that the sacred 
penmen were infallibly guided in their 
selection. Of course, while this article 
incidentally proves the Bible inspired, it 
presumes its inspiration, and confines itself 
to proving its verbal inspiration. The 
limit of this article permits the statement 
and the demonstration of only some of the 
proofs for verbal inspiration. 


I. To Infallibly Inspire the Matter of the Bible without Inspiring the Words in Which 
that Matter is Revealed is an Impossibility 


1. An infallibly inspired revelation 
necessiates that the medium through whom 
the revelation is made, infallibly select the 
language in which he conveys it. Inas- 
much as no one will claim that the writers 
of the Bible, without inspiration of God, 
‘could infallibly use language, we are shut 
tup to the position that the words of the 


Bible are inspired, or that God never gave 
to man an infallible revelation.* 

2. Remembering that the writers of the 
Bible were ‘‘unlearned ignorant men,” with 


*All true scholarship has demonstrated that even — 
the copies and their translations have been so 
divinely guarded and directed of God that their 
readers, for all practical purposes, have a reliably 
divine revelation. 
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few exceptions, and that much of the Bible 
is above the comprehension of the most 
learned, the impossibility of the inspiration 
of the Bible without the inspiration of its 
words the more certainly appears. Peter 
says, that the Old Testament prophets did 
not understand the inspired messages that 
were conveyed through them to the New 
Testament age (1 Peteri. 10). Think how 
great a portion of the Old Testament 
prophecies, as well as of the New, is not yet 
understood by the most learned and devout 
scholars! Only Christ and his inspired 
apostles have ever given us infallibly the 
meaning of the Old Testament—so far as 
they have expounded it. Who needs be 
told that no one can correctly write or 
speak, even though he be the most learned, 
on a subject that is above his comprehen- 
sion or of which he is essentially ignorant? 
To think of Bible writers writing truths 
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that are far beyond the discovery of the 
human mind without their being revealed 
to them in words would be to think a more 
impossible thing than for an unlearned- 
hod-carrier to word the works of law for a 
Choate, a Blackstone, a Greenleaf; the 
great works of Euclid and his successors in 
mathematics; the sublime poems of Milton 
and other great poets; the heaven-born 
music of Mozart or Beethoven; the pro- 
found works of Leibnitz, Kant, and Hamil- 
ton on reason; the scientific works of New- 
ton, Faraday, Beale, Dana, and other mas- 
ters on science. That an ignorant man 
could write any or all these from the lips of 
their authors without the words in which to 
write them being given him is inconceivable. 
3. Verbal inspiration is the only intelli- 
gible inspiration of the Bible. From the 
point last made in the last argument, this 
proposition isevident.* * * * 


II. Verbal Inspiration is Only what We Should Eapect to Convey a Divine Revelatio 


1. Only a perfect revelation can reason- 
ably be expected from and by a perfect God. 


2. Only an infallible revelation can bea 
perfect revelation. 


3. No revelation can be infallible when 
changed or made in words selected to con- 
vey it by men who are fallible in the use of 
language and to whom it is but in part 
understood at best, while much of it is 
wholly above their comprehension, espec- 
ially when being revealed. 


4. To inspire the language to convey 


the matter to be revealed is as easy as to 
inspire the matter. In the name of all 
common sense and reason, therefore, why 
should the God who always does his work 
in the perfect way make his revelation 
imperfect by giving it to us revised by 
fallible wording! Suchis the necessity for 
an infallible revelation that we should as 
well expect God’s plans for creation to be 
modified by some fallible creature as to 
expect his revelation to be modified by the 
fallibility of fallen man in selecting the 
language for its conveyance. 


III. The Bible Witnesses to Its Verbal Inspiration 


1 The Bible selection of nouns, verbs, 
prepositions, and conjunctions proves it 
verbally inspired. 

(1) This appears in the words revealing 
the atonement. 

Though there are Greek words in the New 
Testament expressing indefinite causes and 
relations, such as peri (three hundred and 
twenty-five times), heneka (thirty-two 
times), hoti (about one thousand, eight hun- 
dred times), gar (forty-one times), dioti 
(twenty-two times), and others with the 
indefinite sense; yet, in the Bible, not one 
of them is used to reveal the purpose of our 
Saviour’s death. But, instead of these 
indefinite words, are used anti, expressing 


exchange or substitution; 


meaning to antt.* 
SS P42 F: 


huper, of like 


In the New Testament, hilasmos, hilas- 
terion, meaning ‘‘expiation’’, express the 
atoning work of Christ.t But, if Christ’s 
work were reconciliation, as some errone- 
ously teach,—playing on the English word 
“atonement” by dividing thus, ‘‘at-one- 
ment’’,—his atoning work should have 
been revealed by katallego, or some other 
Greek word or words with similar meaning. 
By the employment of these terms, and the 
particles, noticed in the foregoing, see the 


*See the lexicons and the grammars, 
tSee Thayer’s Lexicon. 
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divine care that Christ’s atoning work 
clearly appear as substitutionary and 
expiatory. When we consider the persis- 
tent attempts to destroy this great and 
only-hope doctrine from the New Testa- 
ment, what thanks and praises we owe our 
Lord for the verbal inspiration that makes 
it secure! 

Equally secure has verbal inspiration of 
the Old Testament made the atonement. 
In the Old Testament, kopher, pidyon, gaual 
and paudah reveal the typically atoning 
work of our Redeemer. Gaual reveals 
Christ’s redeeming expiatory work of our 
kinsman-Redeemer. Paudah reveals to us 
Christ as our penalty- Redeemer, or redemp- 
tion from servitude and death. But neither 
karah, laquach, quenah, nor shabar, indicat- 
ing redeeming,with the exclusion of expiat- 
ing in penalty-paying, is used in the Old 
Testament to reveal the redemption of 
God’s people. 

The New Testament using lutron, corres- 
ponding especially to kopher in the Old, to 
buy with the penalty-price, to express our 
redemption from sin, and emporeuomat, 
agorazo, and oneomai—words meaning any 
kind of purchase with no idea of penalty- 
price,not being used to express the redemp- 
tion of God’s people, emphasize the truth 
just expressed. Praise God for the inspira- 
tion that so carefully revealed Christ’s 
atoning work that it can but forever defiant 
ly stand against all “‘eisegetical’’ assaults! 

(2). The Bible words revealing the 
nature and the design of God's punishment 
of men prove them inspired of God. 

In the New Testament, edikeests, ept- 
timia, kolasis, timoria, dakee, kolazoomat, 
and paideuo reveal the nature and the design 
of the different punishments inflicted of 
God onmen. The first five of these words, 
not containing the idea of chastisement, 
but only that of judicial vengeance, are 
nowhere used in the New Testament to 
reveal the punishment that God inflicts on 
his children.* But, to the contrary, the 
last two of them, containing the idea of 
chastisement, reveal only the punishment 


*Though solasis does not primarily contain the 
idea of chastisement, possibly, in rare instances, 
it may imply reformation as a rare consequence of 
the punishment it expresses. Thus, though chas- 
tisement is hardly, even in rare instances, implied 
by £olasis, its subject may turn into chastisement. 
If the New Testament anywhere uses kolasis to 
designate punishment of God’s children, it does 
so in 1 John iy. 18, rendered “‘ torment”’, 
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that God inflicts on his children. That 
God punishes his children, not as an inflic- 
tion of justice,—that having been done in 
Christ’s sufferings,—the more strikingly 
appears in the inspired selection of the word 
paideuo, to reveal the punishment on them. 
Patdeuo, meaning ‘‘child-training,’’ occurs 
in the New Testament nineteen times; but 
in one of the nineteen times is it used to 
express the punishment of the lost in either 
this world or in eternity! But it is always 
used to reveal the punishment in God’s 
training of his children. How decisively 
this inspired selection of words shows that 
Christ took away all penal punishment from 
the saved, and that the punishment of the 
unsaved is not parental, but judicial ‘“‘ven- 
geance’’, through time and eternity! 


Turning to the Old Testament use of 
words for punishment, we find in yaukam 
musar, and yausar the idea of punishment 
as chastisement on God’s people, and 
naukam, to reveal the nature of his punish- 
ment on the wicked. What but inspired 
words of God could so unerringly distinguish 
between God’s design in the punishment of 
the righteous and of the wicked! 

ee Ee ks 

2. Grammatical constructions in the 
Bible prove it verbally inspired. 

(1) A few samples of doctrinal teaching 
and doctrinal distinctions revealed in Bible 
tenses. 

In Matthew xxvii. 46 and Mark xv. 34 
Christ prays,‘‘Why didst thou forsake me?”’ 
The words allude to Christ’s having been 
“born under the law”’ (Gal. iv. 34), ““‘born 
under’’ God’s judicial wrath, as the substi- 
tute of law-offenders against the divine 
government, and in the place of offenders 
“forsaken’’ of God. But the Common 
Version, the American and the English edi- 
tions of the Revised Version—except the 
two latter rightly rendering it as marginal 
renderings—render it ‘‘Why hast thou for- 
saken me’’? as though Christ began to be 
our substitute and to “bear our sin’’, not 
when “born under the law’’, but when he 
came to his arrest and to the cross! The 
American Bible Union Version correctly 
renders it, ‘‘Why didst thou forsake me’’? 
The Greek is egkatelipes, aorist.* Observe 
the verbal inspiration emphasized in that 


*See Winer’s New Testament Grammar, page 
276. 
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both Matthew and Mark employ the aorist 
instead of falling into the error of nearly all 
Bible translators and most other scholars. 
Thus, divine verbal inspiration in so small a 
matter as a tense teaches the fundamental 
truth of Christ’s substitutionary birth, life, 
and death—a truth so far demonstrated by 
the uninspired mind in its attempt to bet- 
ter it in these translations! 


In the First Epistle of John we read: 
““And hereby know we that we have [ginos- 
komen, present tense] known him [egno- 
kamen, perfect], if we keep his command- 
ments. He that saith, I have known 
[egnokamen, perfect,] and is not keeping 
[teeron, present participle] his command- 
ments, is a liar, and the truth is not in him.” 
Every English version I have examined 
hides the important teaching that John 
designed to teach in his inspired selection 
of these tenses, viz., that whoever says that 
he has been in the indefinite past regenerated 
and is not now keeping God’s command- 
ments, is a “liar, and the truth is not in 
him” (1 John ii. 3, 4). 

i fe ee 

(2) Verbal inspiration is witnessed in 
the revealed oneness of Christ and his peo- 
ple in his redemptive work. Of ourselves, 
represented by Christ as our substitute- 
penalty, the Bible says, ‘‘Co-crucified [sunes- 
taurothee, compounded of sun, meaning 
“together’’ or “as partners,’’ and stauroo, 
etomcruciy § (Rom. vi. 6), Hath co- 
raised us with Christ [suneegeiren, of sun, 
and egeiro, ‘‘to raise up’’] and made us to 
co-sit with him [sunekathisen, of sun, and 
kathizo, ‘‘to sit’’] in the heavenly places”’ 
(Eph. ii. 6). This glorious exaltation is 
begun in that ‘‘when we were dead in our 
trespasses, he co-quickened us [sunezoo- 
poieesen, of sun, and zopoieo, “to make 
alive’’] with Christ ’’(ver. 5). In this 
Scripture the Christian is revealed as made 
alive, raised and exalted into ‘‘the heavenly 
places, in Christ as his substitute and 
tepresentative. He is thus viewed as 
though all this were his personal history. 
What inspired exactness and precision of 
words in this teaching of the fundamentals 
of our redemption! 

(3) Verbal inspiration is witnessed in 
the Bible voices of moods of verbs. 

In Acts xxii. 16 weread, Anastas baptisai- 
kat apolousai tas hamartias sou, ‘‘Arise, 
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have thyself |De Wette] baptized and have, 
thyself washed from thy sins.’’ In this pas- 
sage, baptism is the symbol and the profes- 
sion of the Christian faith. Paul having 
been such a violent persecutor of the Chris- 
tian faith, his personal duty of thus pro- 
fessing his faith, in inspired words, is doubly 
emphasized by the command being ex- 
pressed in the middle voice. This may 
account for baptism being expressed no- 
where else in the New Testament in the 
middle voice. But, as the disciples had so 
little to do in effecting the baptism of the 
Spirit, it is revealed in the passive voice 
(baptistheesesthe) (Acts i. 5).* Inasmuch 
as first aorists in several verbs T serve 
simultaneously for it and for the first aorist 
middle, in Acts ii. 38 the duty of baptism is 
expressed in the first aorist passive,—a kind 
of combination of the middle and the pas- 
sive,—each one of you have yourself bap- 
tized. But in our translators’ ignoring 
the middle voice they have witnessed to the 
verbal inspiration of the Bible,showing thus 
how man’s wisdom differs from divine 
inspiration. 

In Revelation xxii. 11 we read: Ho 
adikon adikeesato ett, kat ho ruparos repar- 
eutheeto eti, kat ho dikaios dikatosuneen 
poieesato eti, kai ho hagios hagtastheeto ett 
(“He that is unrighteous, let him do un- 
righteousness more and more; he that is 
filthy, let him make himself filthy more and 
more; he that is rightous let him do 
righteousness more and more; and he that 
is holy, let him make himself holy more and 
more.’’ The passive of the words, which I 
render, ‘‘let him make himself’’, according 
to the rule, that, “in the New Testament, 
many verbs which in the middle stgntfica- 
tion have uniformly in classical Greek, the 
first aorist middle, take, instead, the first 
aorist passive,’ thus giving these passive 
verbs the middle semse, is wholly ignored or 
overlooked by the Common Version, and so 
far by the Revised as to give only the pas- 
sive. The former thus hides the awful 
truth that our characters become so unalter- 
ably set in their courses that they impera- 
tively progress us in filthiness or holiness. 
In representing God, instead of our charac- 
ters, as directly progressing us in holiness 
or filthiness, the versions witness to divine 


*Winer’s New Testameut Grammar, page 255. 
tlhid. 
Tbid, pages 255, 261. 
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inspiration of the words of the Bible as mak- 
ing it incomparably superior to the wording 
of human wisdom. In e?ti, rendered, ‘‘more 
and more’’,—in all its one hundred and 
eleven occurrences in the New Testament, 
—indicating acceleration of progress,* the 
last remark is emphasized. Oh, how 
divine inspiration of the words of the Bible 
rebukes the attempt to force the modern 
infidelity of “‘another chance in the here- 
after” into the Bible! 

3. Fundamental and pivotal truths 
depending upon but one little word proves 
verbal inspiration of the Bible. 

(1) In Luke xxiv. 25, Jesus, in rebuking 
the unbelief of his disciples, said ‘‘Fools, 
and slow of heart to believe all that the 
prophets have spoken’”’, making his charac- 
ter, mission, and work depend on the little 
word “‘all’’, spelled with but three Greek 
letters. What poor ‘‘worm of the dust’’ 
dare say less than “all”! But, though, 
possibly, not intending to say less than 
“all,” all “higher criticism’’ of the Bible, 
and other phases of unbelief, that take 
away a word of the Bible, whether by 
interpretation or otherwise, do say, “‘less 
than all.”’ 

(2) In Psalm li. 4 the great truth, even 
now by many scholars not understood, that 
all sin is and can be sin against God only, 
is revealed by the inspiration of the little 
word “only,” spelled by but two little 
Hebrew letters,—beth and daleth. To be 
sure, we can injure others and trespass on 
their rights, but all sin, being a violation of 
the law of God, and, thus, an assault on the 
divine Lawgiver and his government, can, 
strictly speaking, be against ‘“‘only” him. 

Sp eae 

(3) In making our redemption depend 
on a word in the singular number, Paul 
witnesses to verbal inspiration. 

Paul argues: ‘‘Now to Abraham were 
the promises spoken, and to his seed. He 
saith not, and to seeds as of many, but as of 
one, and to thy seed which is Christ”’ (Gal. 
iii. 16). 
make the present and the eternal interests 
of mankind turn upon a word being in the 
singular number, of the formation of fallible 
man? If the words of the Bible are not 


*Winer’s New Testament Grammar, page 240, and 
the lexicons. 

+How remarkably significant that all promi- 
nently false doctrines as to the Final State depre- 
cate yerbal inspiration of the Bible! 


But what cautious speaker would - 


inspired, who can say the Old Testament 
did not err in here using the singular instead 
of the plural, and that Paul did not fall into 
the same fundamental error? 

With the words of our Lord I close this 
line of investigation: ‘‘For verily, I say 
unto you, till heaven and earth pass away, 
one jot or one title shall in no wise pass 
from the law, till all be fulfilled’; ‘“‘The 
scripture cannot be broken” (Matt. v. 38; 
John x. 34-35). ‘“‘The law’’ is the Old 
Testament. If so small a matter as the 
smallest letters in the Hebrew alphabet of 
the Old Testament, with an ornamental 
curl, ‘‘cannot be broken”’ ‘‘till all be ful- 
filled’’, surely, its very words are inspired. 
What an absurdity—not “one jot or one 
title’ ‘‘pass away’’, and not a word of the 
Bible inspired! i 

4. Selection of the words of the Bible by 
unlearned and ignorant men’’, by “‘babes’’ 
in knowledge, would be an impossibility 
without verbal inspiration. That most of 
of the Bible writers were ‘unlearned and 
ignorant men” is a matter of well-known 
History ieee cee 


What, as an absurdity, can exceed the 
thought, that ‘‘unlearned and ignorant 
men,’’ ‘‘babes’’ in knowledge, have so 
understood the inspired writings as to so 
word them in the best Greek, of which they 
knew but the vernacular, they, too, without 
practice as either writers or speakers, that 
their work commands the admiration of the 
most learned philologists, lexicographers, 
and grammarians of the most learned ages! 
That these ‘“‘unlearned and ignorant men’”’, 
“Dabes”’ in knowledge, were intrusted with 
wording a revelation that, in many respects 
was far above their understanding, is yet 
far from being thoroughly understood by 
the most learned and devout biblical 
scholars, a revelation on which all true 
interests of mankind depend for both time 
and eternity! A manager of a business 
firm, for trusting an ignorant man, he, too, 
ignorant of business matters, with wording 
even a short letter, involving as little as one 
hundred dollars, would, probably, lose his 
position. Surely, the soul that can believe 
that ‘‘unlearned and ignorant men,” 
“babes” in knowledge, worded the divine re- 
velation, though the Bible says a ‘‘whale”’ 
swallowed Jonah, and after three days, 
threw him, welland alive,out on land, should 
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notcomplain atthe difficulty of believing 
that Jonah swallowed and landed the 
“whale’’ out on the land! 

5. The absurdity of believing that the 
penmen of the Bible worded it is still greater 
when we consider that the Bible is made of 
sixty-six books; that these books were 
written by many writers of different times, 
manners, customs, places, countries, socie- 
ties, religions, morals, governments, and 
ages, including over two thousand years; 
that they, mostly ‘‘unlearned and ignorant 
men,’ have perfectly worded messages con- 
taining matter as far above their lives, pre- 
judices, and comprehensions as the works 
of Kant are above those of a common 
cotton-fieldnegro! * * * * 

6. The Bible positively asserts its verbal 
INSpiILAtiony ert FF 

In the foregoing are about forty Bible 
statements[omitted here for lack of space] 
affirming that itsevery word is inspired. 
Remember that verbal inspiration does not 
mean that every word of the Bible is truth 
and righteousness. But it does mean that, 
as revealed law, revealed gospel, and as his- 
torical records, whether records of words 
and doings of good or evil men, or of words 


and acts of God, every word in the Bible is 
of God’s inspiration. In the foregoing, we 
have seen that David, Zechariah, Peter, and 
Christ speak of all the Old Testament words 
as being verbally inspired of God; that the 
Old Testament prophets assert that their 
words are ‘“‘the words of the Lord’’; and 
that Christ and his apostles assert the same 
inspiration of the New Testament. 

To this, notice (1) that to represent the 
words of the Bible as inspired of God is the 
common way of both the Old and the New 
Testament; (2) the Bible does not so much 
as contain a hint that it is not verbally 
inspired. 

62 64 ES 

Leaving out of consideration the over- 
Whelming proofs, offered under the argu- 
ments preceding this, from the Bible affir- 
mations of its verbal inspiration, we are 
shut up to hold that it is verbally inspired— 
unless we take the out-and-out infidel posi- 
tion, that the Bible writers cannot be relied 
on. Even if we take the position that the 
Bible writers are not reliable, we prove our 
own unreliability, in assuming the absurd 
position that ‘“‘unlearned and ignorant 
men’’ have written it. 


IV. Objections to Verbal Inspiration 


tr. Lest I might overlook some of the 
strongest objections to verbal inspiration, I 
asked Dr. Augustus Strong, President of 
Rochester Theological Seminary, to state 
them for me. As Dr. Strong stated them, 
they are :— 

“ (1) The quotations of the Old Testa- 
ment in the New. There are ninety-nine 
passages in which the New Testament quo- 
tations differ from both the Hebrew and 
from the LXX. 

“ (2) The report of the Lord’s words is 
not literally exact. Had verbal accuracy for 
our saving use of the Bible been required, it 
would have been secured. It has not been; 
therefore, it has not been required. Broad- 
us’,“ Commentary on Matthew’ (page 59), 
says, we should be ‘cautious in theorizing 
as to verbalinspiration.’ ’ 


Replying to these objections,— 

(a) Ihave shown, in the foregoing, that 
verbal inspiration, instead of being a theory 
is a truth. 

(b) But, were verbal inspiration a 
theory pray, tell us why those who believe 


it may not as well ‘‘theorize”’ for it as its 
opponents ‘‘theorize’’ against it? 

(2) As to the quotations from the Old 
Testament, scholars who have made thor- 
ough examinations of them contradict the 
conclusion as stated by Dr. Strong. 

Though an old work, “The Origin and 
Inspiration of the Bible’, by L. Gausen, 
D.D., Professor of Theology, Oratorio, 
Geneva, is abreast with all pressent true 
scholarship, and is incomparably more 
sober than is the much-vaunted scholarship 
ofourtimes. Dr. Gausen well says :— 

“Were we gladly recall this difficulty; 
because, like many others, when more 
closely examined, it converts the objec- 
tions into arguments. No more is required, 
in fact, than to study the manner in 
which the apostles employ the Septuagint, 
in order to see in it a striking sign of the 
verbal inspiration in which they wrote.” 

en ie ok 


The best work on the subject of these 
quotations is ‘The Quotations of the New 
Testament from the Old’’, by Franklin 
Johnson, D.D., of the University of Chicago 
This book says — 
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“The writers of the New Testament, in 
quoting from the Old, sometimes change 
the language with the obvious intention of 
aiding their arguments. It must be added, 
however, that no changes are made for the 
purpose of injecting a meaning into |the 
original passage; in every such case the 
New Testament writer but seeks to bring 
out more clearly the original thought of the 
Old Testament; if he exchange one word 
or phrase for another, he does so for exege- 
tical purposes; and without exception, the 
view he takes of the quotation is justified 
when we study it fairly from this point of 
view. These changes, therefore, are aids 
tothe understanding of the Old Testa- 
ment, as wellas tothe belief of the New. 
Moreover, these changes are exactly such 
as we find in all literature”’ (pp. 83-84). 


On page 121, in repeating, heemphasizes 
the statement: ‘‘These writers do not, in 
any case, bring out of the Old Testament 
record a meaning which it does not con- 
tain.” It being, therefore, certain that the 
New Testament never so ‘quotes an Old 
Testament writer as to put into what he 
says a new meaning, all variations of the 
quotations in the New from the words of the 
Old but make the Old plainer for New 
Testament times, or more plainly apply 
the Old to the subject under consideration 
when quoting. 

The result, therefore, of scholarly and 
fair comparison of the citations of the New 
Testament from the Old is, instead of 
militating against verbal inspiration, by 
indorsing the Old as infallible—an impossi- 
bility were it not worded by divine inspira- 
tion—the New is the inspired, indirect, 
declaration that the Old is worded by 
divine inspiration. Inasmuch as the New 
Testament writers, without being verbally 
inspired, would not, in quoting from the 
Old, have dared vary from its inspired 
wording unless they were equally inspired 
in wording their writings, the quotations of 
the New from the Old, also bear witness to 
the New as being verbally inspired. 

(2) As to the statement, ‘‘The report of 
the Lord’s words is not literally exact’’, we 
would say -— 

The Gospels do not in all cases pretend to 
report the exact words of our Lord. 

Verbal inspiration does not involve 
always reporting ‘‘the Lord’s words... . 
literally exact’’, but that the report of them 
is so divinely inspired in its wording as to 
always report the very words that he used 
or their “‘exact’’ equivalents. Though the 
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Gospels vary in reporting, yet, they never 
contradict each other. 


I will, also, notice objections against 
verbal inspiration not mentioned by Dr. 
Strong,—but only such as, possibly, call 
for notice. 

(1) That verbal inspiration is disproved 
by differences in the style of the Bible 
writers. The answer to this is, that, 
though verbal inspiration secured Bible 
writers against the least possible error in 
their words, yet it did not obliterate their 
style or individuality. As the redeemed 
in glory, impeccable and infallible, will re- 
tain their own individuality and peculiari- 
ties, so verbal inspiration left to its sub- 
jects their peculiarities of style. In no 
Christian man, whether inspired or unin- 
spired, whatever his calling,did God, or will 
he ever, obliterate his individual peculi- 
arities. 

A meek Moses; an Elijah of thunder; a 
Job of patience; an Isaiah of evangelism; a 
weeping Jeremiah; an impetuous Peter; a 
cool, logical Paul, and a loving and heavenly 
word-painter John, were equally the harps 
upon which the Spirit of inspiration played 
his own selected notes. 

(2) Differencesin matter and other like 
differences between the sacred penmen are 
taken to mean that their words are not 
inspired. 

If this objection had any basis, it would 
be as fatal to the inspiration of the substance 
of the Bible as to its wording. 

As has many times been proved, the 
sacred penmen have never been convicted 
of inconsistencies or ‘‘contradictions’’ 
against each other. On the contrary, they 
have, many times, been proved in only 
harmony with each other. This not being 
the place to notice alleged ‘‘contradictions 
of the Bible’, the reader is referred to the 
various works, of orthodox writers, on 
Evidences, to commentaries, and especially 
to the scholarly, excellent work, by Dr. 
John W. Haley, entitled ‘‘The Alleged Dis- 
crepancies of the Bible’”’. 

(3) As to the objection that, ‘the ver- 
sions being fallible, there is no use in having 
an infallible original’, the reply is: 
would not prefer, in any case, an infalli 
worded original? What great care, in even 
human affairs, to secure a perfectly v 
for-word copy of the original, even w! 
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is to be translated, of authors’ works, of 
state and of military documents, etc.! If 
the greatest care is taken in securing the 
wording of the peace documents between 
Russia and Japan, and other nations, and 
all other important matters of earth.—such 
care that their wording would not be in- 
trusted, finally, to the most adept secre- 
taries,—what a reflection on the God of 
heaven to impute to him the folly of putting 
into the hands of copyists and translators, a 
fallibly worded writing: involving incom- 
parably greater matters!’ « 


Erroneous originals with erroneous copies 
and erroneous translations would, indeed, 
have left us in a deplorable state. That 
any perfect piece of writing can be so copied 
and translated as to be practically reliable 
is settled by all human law and precedent; 
while a non-authorized wording or non- 
superintended or non-approved original, 
especially when a “‘dictated original is pro- 
curable, would rarely, if ever, be accepted 
on any most important matter, whether 
for translation or otherwise. 


Again, I ask, what folly; why reflect on 
the God of heaven and earth by imputing to 
him the folly that fallible man would not 
fallinto? Besides, among honest scholars, 
it now goes without question, that those 
dependent wholly on translations practically 
have in them the divine will. Beginning 
with an infallibly worded original, Divine 


A Neglected Analogy: 
Jarrel’s 


[In this ‘‘Critical Note’’, taken from the 
“Bibliotheca Sacra’’of January, 1907, the 
able Editor unfolds, with the outlook of a 
scientist, the analogy between God’s World 
and God’s Word, to which attention is 
called in the paper on ‘‘Bible-Authority”’ 
(p. 192). As maintained there, the same 
“scientific postulate’ furnishes the key to 
both God’s revelations of Himself. —Editor.] 


Perusav of Dr. Jarrel’s able article in 
defense of verbal inspiration brings clearly 
to light the fact that many who maintain 
opposing theories upon the subject differ 
from each other less than they are wont to 
suppose. Though defending the theory of 
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Providence has so watched over copyists; 
manuscript custodians,—as over no human 
manuscripts and translations,—that even 
Harnack in a recent work, says: ‘‘Let the 
plain reader continue to read his Gospels as 
he has hitherto read them; for in the end 
the critic cannot read them otherwise. 
What one regards as the true gist and mean- 
ing, the other must acknowledge to be 
Sieltan. 
FINALLY: 

1st. The difficulties against other than 
verbal inspiration are, from whatever point 
of view, incomparably greater than those 
against it. In truth, there are no difficul- 
ties against verbal inspiration, when fairly 
and thoroughly examined. But, as we 
have seen, the so-called difficulties really 
are for, instead of against, verbal inspira- 
tion. And the many positive arguments 
for verbal inspiration are what we should 
expect in support of the divine revelation. 


and. As in the fable of the camel, that 
begged the Arab to let him put his head 
into his tent, to protect it from the frost, 
and, on getting his head in, crowded his 
whole body into the tent, crowding out the 
Arab; so infidelity seeks to persuade us 
that God gave us a fallibly worded revela- 
tion, fallible revelation, on which, once it 
has succeeded, it will lose no time in crowd- 
ing us clear out of all hope! An infallible 
revelation is the Christian’s Gibraltar. 


Suggested by Rev. Dr. 
Article 


EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ BIBLIOTHECA SACRA ’’ 


verbal inspiration, Dr. Jarrel really ex- 
pounds the theory of plenary inspiration, 
for, it will be noticed, in the closing para- 
graphs of the article, that he adopts the 
dynamical as opposed to the mechanical 
theory, making due allowance for the use 
which is made of the natural capacities of 
each writer. The Spirit first utilizes all the 
natural forces involved,merely supplement- 
ing their deficiencies and directing them to 
the accomplishment of the desired end, 
which is the choice of those words, that, 
on the whole, are best calculated to convey 
the truth to all coming generations. 
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Those who are accustomed to regard this 
theory as impossible of accomplishment, 
or as so improbable that it can be rejected 
with little discussion, should be reminded 
that there is a close analogy between this 
doctrine of inspiration and the views en- 
tertained by modern science concerning the 
unity of nature. More and more, science 
is teaching us that the universe, like the 
human body, is an organism, in which the 
head cannot say to the feet, “I have no 
need of you”’; for ‘‘God hath tempered the 
body together, having given more abundant 
honor to that part which lacked.” 


It is a serious error to impute to the 
advocates of plenary inspiration a belief in 
the equal importance, for all purposes, of 
every portion of Scripture. The purposes 
of the several portions of a complete 
written revelation are as various as are 
those of the several portions of any organ- 
ism in nature which is adapted to its 
environment. No other writer has magni- 
fied the importance of small things so 
much as Darwin has. With him nothing is 
so small as to be insignificant. One of the 
most interesting subjects of his investiga- 
tion is that of the means by which seeds 
are dispersed over the earth. The down 
of the thistle or the dandelion seems worth- 
less in itself, but without it the seed would 
have no adequate means of transportation 
and would fall directly to the ground, 
thus rendering the spread of the plant im- 
possible. The husks or the shell which 
inclose the kernel are by no means useless 
organs, for they are the protectors of the 
kernel, and the means of prolonging its life, 
thus enabling it to accomplish the true ends 
ofits being. It may be true that the revela- 
tion of God is given to us in earthen vessels; 
but, even so, the vessels are the work of the 
Creator, and as such are not to be despised. 

No machine or work of art can be pro- 
duced asa whole without attention to every 
particular part. A locomotive with a 
single defective cog is a useless piece of 
work. A machine with every part in place 
can do no effective work if there is a defic- 
iency of oil to lubricate its movements. On 
the other hand, if apiece of machinery is 
known to have done effective work for a long 
time, the presumption is overwhelming that 
all its parts were adapted toeach other by a 


master mechanic, and that probably noth- 
ing about it is superfluous. 

Applying these illustrations to the Bible, 
we perceive at once that we are dealing 
with a literary collection which has been 
most wonderful in its influence, and has 
maintained this influence for a longer period 
of time and under more diverse conditions, 
than any other literature has ever done. 

This very fact creates an overwhelming 
presumption that all the parts have been 
fitly joined together, and that it is ex- 
tremely hazardous for any one to under- 
take to improve it. Wisdom dictates that 
we should approach the Bible, as the 
Church has always done, with great rever- 
ence and humility, and that, first of all, we 
should try to find some significance in all its 
various parts. Itis as unsafe for the hands 
of unhallowed criticism to tamper with 
this literature as it is for an ordinary stone- 
cutter to attempt to improve the products 
of the classic age of Grecian sculpture, orfora 
house-painter to retouch the immortal 
portraits of Raphael. 

How often have we been amiss in de- 
preciating the importance of various por- 
tions of the Bible! Inthe piping times of 
peace we neglect the imprecatory Psalms, 
and many would cast them permanently 
into therubbish-heap; but in those periods 
of great national confusions whichtry men’s 
souls, when the wicked seem likely to 
triumph and to blot out truth and justice 
from the world, no other expressions of 
feeling aresoadequateas those outbursts of 
righteous indignation preserved to us in the 
imprecatory Psalms. 

Nor can we lightly expunge from the 
Bible the long lists of names of persons and 
places which fill so many pages of the Old 
Testament; for, in these later days, they 
have come to assume an importance little 
thought of even a few yearsago. In Egypt 
and Syria, and in Babylonia, and even in 
Persia, the spade is turning up parallel 
references which shed light upon the mental 
habits of the Old Testament writers which 
would have been unattainable, except for 
the preservation of those dry, and seem- 
ingly useless, lists of names. Our interest 
in the fourteenth chapter of Genesis has 
been immeasurably increased by the dis- 
covery of the laws of Hammurabi, and the 
various references to him and his associates 
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in the monumental records of the Euphrates 
Valley. 


In a book which was to command at- 
tention of children, and of people in the 
primitive stages of culture, who shall say 
that it was unworthy of the Divine mindto 
embody in it all those graphic details of 
history which made the Bible the most 
popular story-book of the world; while, on 
the other hand, in a book which was to meet 
the wants of the maturest intellects, and of 
every one when calledupon to facethe im- 
penetrable darkness of the future, why 
should we be deprived of the profound 
theological discussions of Paul and of the 
inimitable symbolism of the Apocalypse? 


The shafts of criticism fall harmless at 
the base of this monumental structure of 
Divine revelation embodied in the Old and 
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New Testaments. The more profound our 
views of the course of nature, and the great- 
er our familiarity with the workmanship of 
God as revealed in the heavens and in the 
earth, the easier it is to believe that ‘‘all 
Scripture is given by inspiration of, God, 
and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction in righteous- 
ness, that the man of God may be perfect, 
thoroughly furnished ‘unto all good works.” 
The task of assigning each part of its 
appropriate sphere is one of interpretation. 
But this is by no means so difficult as for 
the disciples of Darwin to prove their 
fundamental assumption that every part of 
every organ which has been preserved in a 
species has been preserved because it has 
played a more or less important part in the 
struggle of the species for its continued 
existence 


Outline View of Numbers--Part Third 


As set forth in the August issue of “The 
Bible Student and Teacher”, the book of 
Numbers contains the story of Israel from 
the completion of the work of lawgiving 
at Sinai (as recorded in Exodus and Levi- 
ticus) until their arrival on the Jordan 
ready to begin the Conquest of Canaan. 
There were seen to be three stages in the 
history: 

The Israelites who had been delivered 
from Egyptian bondage, having first been 
organized as the Army of Jehovah, made 
the First Advance upon Canaan from the 
South, which ended in failure, rebellion, 
rejection, and sentence of destruction on 
the men of that generation, who were 
turned back into the wilderness. This 
concluded the record of the second year 
out of Egypt, and is related in Part Third 
(chs. i—xiv.). 


There followed the ban of 38 years, 
with the disorganization and scattering of 
Israel in the Wilderness, of 37 years of 
which there is only a fragmentary record 
of some incidents in the progress of de- 
struction of one generation and of dis- 
cipline to another,—but during the last 
year of which the base for Advance upon 
Canaan was transferred from Kadesh on 
the Southern border to the banks of the 
Jordan on the Eastern, and the destruction 
of the Rebellious Generation completed. 
The record of this constitutes Part Second 
(chs. xv.—xxv.). 


An Outline of these Parts was given in 
the August issue (pp. 129-142). It re- 
mains to give a brief sketch of Part Third 
(chs. xxvi.-xxxvi.), from which no Inter- 
national Lessons are taken. 


Part THIrRD.—THE MILITARY AND TRIBAL ORGANIZATION ON THE PLAINS OF MoaB, 


OF THE GENERATION THAT HAD GROWN UP IN THE WILDERNESS, AS THE ARMY OF 
JEHOVAH, AND THE COMPLETION OF THEIR PREPARATION FOR FULFILLING THE TASK OF 
CoNQUERING CANAAN IN WHICH THEIR FATHERS HAD FAILED.—Chs. xxvi. I—xxxvi. I3. 


The principal events in this division of 
Numbers are connected with, 

(1) The Organization of the New Is- 
real for the Conquest of Canaan; 


(2) The Assignment of the East-Jor- 
dan country as a possession to Reuben, 
Gad and Half-Manasseh; 


(3) The Specific Directions for the 
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Conquest 
itself. 


and Settlement of Canaan 
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These events suggest the Sections that 
make up Part Third. 


SECTION First.—THE PREPARATION OF THE NEW ISRAEL FOR THE SECOND ADVANCE 
UPON CANAAN :—Jehovah commanded Moses, on the Plains of Moab, to Organize and 
Prepare the New Israel for the Task before them, including : the promised Vengeance upon 
Midian,—which Command Moses Obeyed.—Chs. xxvi, I—xxxi. 54. 


Part Second closed with Jehovah’s com- 
mand to Moses to smite the Midianites 
for their sin in seducing and corrupting 
Israel (xxv. 16-18). Before this ven- 
geance—which was essential to the future 
safety of Israel—could be executed, “the 
Israelites were to be mustered as the army 
of Jehovah, by means of a fresh number- 
ing, since the generation that was mus- 
tered at Sinai (chs. i.-iv.) had died out in 
the wilderness, with the sole exception of 
Caleb and Joshua (verses 64, 65). On this 
ground the command of God was issued, 
‘after the plague’, for a fresh census and 
muster. For with the plague the last of 
those who came out of Egypt, and were 
not to enter Canaan, had been swept away, 
and thus the sentence had been completely 
executed” (Keil). 

This mustering of the Israelites was nec- 
essary, for the Conquest of Canaan and 
for the proportional Division of the Land 
among the Tribes and Families. The spe- 
cial directions for the daily religious life 
in the Promised Land, and the carrying 
out of the command to smite Midian, have 
their places in the movement. 


1. There is first recorded the Military 
and Tribal Organization of the People, in 
the Mustering of the Twelve Tribes and 
of the Levites; followed by the Prophetic 
Announcement of the Death of Moses, and 
the Selection and Consecration of his Suc- 
cessor Joshua as the Leader in the For- 
ward Movement for Conquest.—Chs. xxvi. 
I—XxXVil. 23. 

(1) The Record of the Mustering of 
the Tribes of Israel furnished the basis 
of the subsequent Distribution of the Land 
(xxvi. I—xxvii. II). 

a. The Numbering and Enrolling of the 
Twelve Secular Tribes and their Families 
furnished the basis of the Division of the 
Land among them, directions for which 
conclude the Muster-Roll (xxvi. 1-56). 


The numbers of age for bearing arms, 
and of the Levites of 20 years old and up- 
wards, proved to be substantially the same 
as when Israel came out of Egypt. 

b. Of the Levites merely a sketch or 
outline is given “for the sake of complet- 
ing the list”, as they were not to share in 
the Division of Canaan (xxvi. 57-62). 

c. As the Chapter opens with the state- 
ment that the Enrollment was ordered “af- 
ter the Plague” (verse 1), it concludes 
with the distinct statement that Jehovah’s 
Sentence of Destruction upon the Old 
Generation had been fulfilled, and the way 
thereby prepared for the New Generation 
(xxvi. 63-65). 

(2) The Instructions concerning the 
Distribution of the Land induced the 
daughters of Zelophehad the Manassite, 
who had died in the wilderness, leaving 
no sons, to petition Moses and the Rulers 
of Israel to make provision for perpetuat- 
ing their Family and the elevation of the 
position of woman, which gave occasion 
for Jehovah to issue “a general law of in- 
heritance” to meet this, and like cases 
(xxvii. I-II). 

(3) As the day drew near for the Con- 
quest of Canaan, from which Moses was 
to be excluded, Jehovah summoned him 
to view the Land from Mt. Abarim, and 
announced to him his early Death; while 
in response to Moses’ urgent request He 
appointed Joshua the son of Nun his Suc- 
cessor, who by the Divine direction was 
impressively consecrated in the presence of 
all the People (xxvii. 12-23). 

it. The Secular Mustering of the Peo- 
ple was followed by their Organization for 
the Religious Life, Daily, Festal and Vo- 
tive, in the Promised Land.—Chs. xxviii. 
I—xxx. 16. = 

When Israel had been prepared for th 
Conquest of Canaan, “its relation to Jeho- 
vah was regulated by a law which deter- 
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mined the Sacrifices through which it was 
to maintain its fellowship with its God 
from day to day, and serve Him as His 
People” (Keil). 

The regulations given (xv. I-41) when 
the Israelites were just entering upon 
their life in the Desert, while looking for- 
ward to the life in Canaan yet implied a 
partial suspension during the years of 
wandering. See number for August, 1907, 
p. 136. Preparation was now made for 
regulating the permanent Religious Life. 


(1) The Laws for the Daily Sacrifices 
were now completed with many additions, 
and arranged in a well-ordered system for 
consecrating and molding the Religious 
Life of the People (xxviii. I-10). 


“Through this order of sacrifice, the ob- 
ject of which was to form and sanctify 
‘the whole life of the congregation into a 
continuous worship, the sacrificial and fes- 
tal laws (already given in Ex. xxiii. 14-17; 
PexIReE SSS ex KX 2-170 Ley. xvili.: and 
Num. xxv. I-12) were completed and ar- 
ranged into a united and well-ordered 
whole. ‘It was very fitting that this law 
should be issued a short time before the 
advance into Canaan; for it was there 
first that the Israelites were in a position 
to carry out the sacrificial worship in all 
its full extent, and to observe all the sac- 
rificial and festal laws’” (Keil and Kno- 
bel). 

The special and numerous 
Sacrifices should here be noted. 

(2) The Cycle of Religious Festivals 
and Convocations, for the Promotion of 
the Life with God, was completed, and the 
Daily and Sabbath Sacrifice added to those 
peculiar to each of these great occasions 
(xxviii. II—xxix. 40). 

The Sabbath was made the basis of the 
whole system; the prominence of the 
burnt-offering and the sin-offering kept 
the necessity for atonement at the front; 
while the whole Cycle of Festivals em- 
bodied and commemorated “the mighty 
works of Jehovah for the preservation and 
inspiration of His People”. 

(3) Special Laws governing the Votive 
Life, especially of the Women of the 
Household (presumably as involving Sac- 


additional 
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rifices), completed this New Code for the 
Promised Land (xxx. 1-16). 

The rules for Vows that came under 
the law were laid down, so far as their 
“objects and discharge” were concerned, 
in Ley. xxvii.; here the regulations relate 
to “the force of vows and their renuncia- 
tions”. The general rule is that vows 
made to Jehovah are to be faithfully per- 
formed (verse 2). There follow “the 
rules relating to positive and negative 
vows made by a woman, of which four 
different examples are given” (verses 
3-16). 

iii. When the Secular and Religious 
Organization of the People had been com- 
pleted, Jehovah directed Moses, as the 
final Official Act, to carry out His Com- 
mand to Smite and Exterminate the Mid- 
ianites in Judicial Vengeance for their 
Seduction and Corruption of Israel.—Ch. 
XXXi. I-51, 

The subjects embraced are, (1) the 
command of Jehovah and the avenging 
host (verses 1-6; (2) the summary ven- 
geance (7-18); (3) the division of the 
spoils (25-47); (4) the consecratory gifts 
of the officers in gratitude for Divine pro- 
tection (48-54). 

The destruction of the Midianites was 
a judicial visitation of Jehovah justified 
by their sins, and its was typical of the 
fate that awaited the Canaanites, whose 
cup of iniquity was at last full. 

Both the Midianites and the Canaanites 
had “sunk into the dark, magic sin, the 
sin of deifying the lust of the flesh, and 
into death, its fruit. The Canaanites 
could not live as a people under Israel 
without perverting Israel and with it the 
history of mankind. In a similar way the 
Midianites would have been a snare to the 
tribes east of the Jordan, if they had been 
left in their immediate neighborhood. .... 
It has been well said, ‘that the question 
was whether an obscene and debasing idol- 
atry should undermine the foundation of 
-human society, or the divine retribution 
interpose to stay the plague and deliver 
the people of God’. ... The objection [to 
this judicial destruction of the corrupt and 
hopelessly depraved Midianites] lies as 
well against the whole judicial providence 
of God in the world” (Gosman in Lange). 


Section Seconp.—THE SETTLEMENT OF A PorTION OF ISRAEL IN THE EAST JORDAN 
Country :—On their own Request Moses, by Direction of Jehovah, established Reuben, 
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God and Half-Manasseh in the Conquered Lands East of the Jordan, on Condition that 


they should aid their Brethren in the Conquest of Canaan ; 


to which account Jehovah 


added a Memorial Review of Israel's Encampments from Egypt to the Jordan.—Chs. 


XXX1l. I—XXXill. 40. 

i The Narratwe records the Division 
by Moses of the Conquered Lands beyond 
the Jordan among the Tribes of Reuben, 
Gad, and Half-Manasseh, with the Occa- 


sion leading to tt—Ch. xxxii. I-42. 


The settlement of these Tribes in the 
rich pasture and forest lands, so perfectly 
adapted to their pastoral character, con- 
stituted of them a sort of buffer-province 
for Canaan, whereby the bounds of hea- 
thenism were pushed back behind the 
mountainous anddesertregionsbeyond. The 
purpose thus served seems to have been 
most beneficent. 

(1) The Request of the Tribes to re- 
main East of the Jordan—‘“‘Bring us not 
over Jordan”’—was so worded that Moses 
took it to be a Selfish Demand and a 
Repudiation of their responsibility for the 
Conquest of the Promised Land; and so 
Reproved them sharply (xxxii. I-15). 


It has been suggested that their great 
regard for their worldly “possessions” 
brought the Tribes dangerously near to 
disregarding their higher spiritual inter- 
ests in the Covenant. 

(2) Their Retraction, Explanation and 
Promise proving satisfactory, Moses, after 
reminding them of the Penalty that would 
inevitably follow their failure to fulfill 
‘their somewhat boastful Promise, gave 
them the Kingdoms of Sihon and Og and 
the surrounding regions (xxxii. 16-32). 


The words of Moses, “Be sure your sin 
will find you out’, contain the statement 
of a principle which has been a working 
factor in all history, but which has its 
final application in the issues of the future, 
where sin itself becomes our avenger” 
(Gosman). 


(3) The investiture of the Tribes with 
their possessions followed, Half-Manasseh 
being here first mentioned (xxxii. 33-42). 

The Half-Tribe of Manasseh does not 
seem to have joined in the original request. 
The reason is brought out by translating 
verse 39 with a pluperfect: “The Children 
of Machir the son of Manasseh had al- 
ready gone to Gilead, and taken it, and 
dispossessed the Amorite who was in it”. 
They simply received it as the legitimate 
reward of their own bravery. 

ti. As Moses laid down his Leadership 
of Israel, he prepared, by Command of Je- 
hovah, a Review of their encampments 
while under his guidance to be a Permans 
ent Memorial for after ages—Ch. xxxiii. 
I-49. 

The word used signifies (see Keil), not 
a “station”, but “the breaking up of a 
camp” in setting out on a march. The 
list is thus one of “points of departure” 
in the marches of Israel. 

As remarked elsewhere, so many of the 
names remain unidentified, that it is diffi- 
cult to trace the journeyings intelligently. 
They may be conveniently grouped under: 

(1) From Rameses to Sinai (verses 3- 
15); (2) From Sinai to Kadesh (Bene- 
Jaakan, see under Ch. xxi.) (verses 16- 
31); (3) From Kadesh to Ezion-Gaber 
(Oboth) (verses 32-43); (4) From Oboth 
to the Plains of Moab (verses 44-49). 

To the Israel of Moses’ day, familiar 
with the story of their journeyings, each 
name was “a memorial of the grace and 
faithfulness with which Jehovah led His 
People safely in the desert land and in 
the waste howling wilderness, and kept 
them as the apple of His eye” (Ex. xix. 
4; Deut. xxxii. I0). 


SecTION TwirD.—DIRECTIONS FOR THE CONQUEST AND SETTLEMENT OF CANAAN :— 


The Writer concludes the Book with the Final Directions of Jehovah through Moses for 
the Extermination of the Idolatrous Canaanites, the Division of their Land among 
Israel, and the Arrangement of the Levitieal Centers of Religious Education throughout 
the entire Country.—Chs. xxxiii. 50—xxxvi. 13. 


for the future Life and Development of 
the Chosen People on both sides of the 


These final directions of Jehovah were 
designed to prepare @ suitable environment 
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Jordan. The corrupting presence of the 
Canaanites must be removed, and settled 
Tribal and Family Life established; pro- 
vision must be made to cover the Land 
with the Divine Religion of Redemption 
and its elevating agencies; and the per- 
petuity of the Covenant Families must 
be assured. 

i. Moses first issued the Command from 
Jehovah to the Israelites, that when they 
entered Canaan they should Exterminate 
the Canaanites and their Idolatry, and Di- 
vide the Land among the Families of 
Israel as Divinely prescribed.—Chs. xxxiii. 
50—XxXXiv. 29. 

(1) The Israelites, when they entered 
Canaan, were to Expel the Inhabitants and 
Destroy all the Memorials of their Licen- 
tious Idolatry, and to Divide the Land 
among their Families by Lot (xxxiii. 
50-54). 

(2) Their Failure to execute this Com- 
mand would bring upon themselves the 
fate that had been decreed the Canaanites 
(xxxiii. 55, 56). | 

The awiul corruption of the Canaanites 
led Jehovah to issue this judicial decree 
for their extermination as the only way 
of saving Israel from being corrupted and 
destroyed. Their failure to obey became 
the source of incalculable evils in the his- 
tory of the succeeding centuries. 

(3) The Boundaries of the Land for 
the Nine Tribes and a Half were then 
Determined and Defined, and the Men 
who were to distribute them to the indiv- 
idual Tribes Named (xxxiv. I-29). 

ti, By the Setting Apart of the Forty- 
Eight Levitical Cities, including the Stix 
Cities of Refuge, Jehovah provided for the 
universal and permanent Instruction of the 
People in the truths and ordinances of 
the Divine Religion, and for the extension 
of its elevating and restraining influences, 
—Ch. xxxv. I-34. 

The foundations were laid in this way 
for the education of the People in their 
Divine Religion, and for their elevation 
from nomadic to civilized life. 

(1) Forty-eight Cities, widely distrib- 
uted and with extensive suburbs for pas- 
‘tures, were set apart for the use of the 
Levites, thereby extending the Teaching 
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and Influences of the Central Sanctuary, 
Forty-two of which were to be residence 
Cities and Six Cities of Refuge (xxxy. 
T-8). 

By these Cities, which furnished the 
Levites homes when not in attendance 
upon the services of the Sanctuary, they 
were spread over the whole country as in- 
structors of the People in holy things. 


“After the directions for the purifying 
of the Holy Land from all heathen defile- 
ment, and its division among the people of 
Jehovah in a just and equitable manner, 
a positive consecration is now imparted to 
it, by the distribution of the Levitical cities 
throughout the entire land” (Lange). 

(2) The Six Free Cities, or Cities of 
Refuge, “located on three circuits of the 
Land, on both sides of the Jordan”, were 
Selected and Appointed for the protection 
of the Manslayer who fled from the Aven- 
ger of Blood, and Regulations for them 
were carefully laid down (xxxv. 9-31). 


The “Cities of Refuge” mark a stage in 
the transition from the private avenging 
of homicide to dealing with if according 
to the settled judicial forms of civilized 
life. They would seem to have accom- 
plished their object early in the history of 
Israel, as they do not appear in the later 
records. 


“Wuman life in all rude and barbarous 
tribes is of cheap account; blood is shed 
on the least provocation; open or secret 
assassination is a common occurrence. The 
Hebrew penal law enforced the highest 
penalty for the life of man, .... de- 
manded blood for blood (Ex. xxi. 12; 
Ley. xxiv. I7, 21, 22). But it transferred 
the exaction of the penalty from private 
revenge, and committed it to the judicial 
authority. To effect this, it had to strug- 
gle with an inveterate though barbarous 
usage, which still prevails among the Ara- 
bian tribes. By a point of honor, as rigor- 
ous as that of modern duelling, the near- 
est of kin is bound to revenge the death 
of his relation; he is his Goél or blood 
avenger. He makes no inquiry; he allows 
no pause; whether the deceased has been 
slain on provocation, by accident, or of 
deliberate malice, death can only be atoned 
by the blood of the homicide. To miti- 
gate the evils of a usage too firmly estab- 
lished to be rooted out Moses appointed 
certain cities of refuge conveniently sit- 
uated. If the homicide could escape to 
one of these, he was safe till a judicial 
investigation took place. If the crime was 
deliberate murder, he was surrendered to 
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the Goél; if justifiable or accidental homi- 
cide, he was bound to reside within the 
sanctuary for a certain period; should he 
leave it and expose himself to the revenge 
of his pursuers, he did so at his own 
peril, and might be put to death’ (Dean 
Milman). 


(1) The Cities of Refuge were so se- 
lected as to make them accessible to the 
entire People on both sides of the Jordan, 
and their object set forth (xxxv. 9-15). 

(2) Strict Regulations for their gov- 
ernment were then laid down by Jehovah 
who, dwelling in the midst of His People, 
declared His purpose to keep the Holy 
Land pure from the blood of murder 
(xxxv. 16-34). 


The Levitical Cities are thus seen to be 
the foundation of a national system of 
popular education; while the Cities of Re- 
fuge were at once an indispensable, if tem- 
porary, agent in civilization, and an ob- 
ject-lesson to the sinner of the Way of 
Salvation as combining righteousness and 
grace. 


iit, The Book closes with a Special Law 
concerning the Marriage of Heiresses, de- 
signed to keep intact the Covenant Fam- 
ilies and thereby to emphasize the sacred- 
ness and inviolabtlity of the Family (as 
the basal imstttution), in its relations to 
Jehovah.—Ch. xxxvi. I-13. 
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Provision was made for preventing the 
alienation from Manasseh of the inherit- 
ance of the daughters of Zelophehad, by di- 
recting them to marry in their own Tribe. 
The sacredness of the Family and the Coy- 
enant Inheritance was thus maintained and 
emphasized. 


“The book of Numbers closes with an 
apparently incidental and unimportant reg- 
ulation of the law: but here as with the 
analogous incidents of the blasphemer 
(Lev. xxiv. 10) and the history of the 
Sabbath-breaker (ch. xv. 32), a great uni- 
versal, theocratic thought is brought out 
and presented under a particular and iso- 
lated historical fact. In the first case it 
is the holiness of the name of Jehovah, as 
He is the covenant God of Israel, and 
represents the Israelitish religion itself; 
in the second case it is the sacredness of 
the Sabbath as the central point of the 
Israelitish religious service, its worship 
and its feasts; while here it is the thought 
of the sacredness of the Israelitish inheri- 
tance in its division among the tribes—in 
a typical sense the unchangeable and ever- 
lasting assurance of the divine inheritance 
for the people of God, in its consecrated 
membership” (Schroeder). 


The Book of Deuteronomy naturally foi- 
lows, in which Moses, having completed 
his general instructions, lays down his 
work as Lawgiver and Leader in a Fare- 
well Message designed to gird the New 
Generation morally and spiritually for the 
Conquest of Canaan. 


The International Lessons in Their Literary and 
Historical Setting 


Rev. DanieL S. Grecory, D. D., LL. D. 


Omitting almost all of Leviticus, Numbers 
and Deuteronomy, the International Les- 
sons for October are selected from the book 
of Joshua. The Topics are: ‘Joshua, 
Israel’s New Leader”; ‘‘Israel Enters the 
Land of Promise”; ‘‘ The Capture of Jeri- 
cho”; ‘‘Caleb’s Faithfulness Rewarded”. 
Of course such fragmentary treatment of 


these books affords no adequate view of 
them, tosay the least. The Outline Views, 
given from time to time, have been intend- 
ed to supply, in some small measure, this 
deficiency by giving the clue to the history 
of Redemption and the progress of the 
movement of the Divine Purpose. 


A. Some Preliminary Considerations About Joshua 


(A.) 

In ‘‘ Bible League Primer No. 1”, giving 
an ‘‘Outline View of the Bible as God's 
Revelation”’, it is shown that ‘‘Two Stages 


The Old Testament: from Genesis to Joshua 


in the Revelation of the Law” are embod- 
ied in the Old Testament. 
1. The First Stage embraces the Origin 
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of the Law and its Committal, through 
Moses, to the charge of the People Chosen 
by God to receive it. This Stage, which 
may be called the Historical Introduction 
of the Divine Religion into the World, is 
recorded in the Pentateuch, or Five Books 
of Moses. 

The Five Books of Moses—originally the 
Thorah, the One Book of the Law—have 
been seen to present Five Phases in the 
Introduction of Redemption, One in each 
Book. 

Genesis sets forth—(1) the Origin of Re- 
demption in its Primitive and Abrahamic 
forms, and (2) the Origin, in the Family of 
Abraham, of the People Chosen to be its 
Guardians, who at the close of the Book 
are settled in Egypt to grow into a Nation. 

Exodus records the Committal of the 
Divine Religion to the Charge of the 
Chosen People,—including: (1) the Provi- 
dential and Miraculous Instruction and 
Preparation of the People for Deliverance 
from Bondage and for receiving the Law: 
(2) the Giving of the Law and Covenant at 
Sinai, constituting them the peculiar Peo- 
ple of Jehovah; (3) the embodiment of the 
Mosaic Religion in the Tabernacle as the 
Center of Religious Worship and Training, 
with Jehovah’s Throne in it as the God of 
Salvation. 

Leviticus is the Book in which Jehovah 
Himself, from His Throne in the Taber- 
nacle, lays down for His People the way to 
approach Him on the Mercy Seat to secure 
Salvation,—through Sacrifices pointing to 
Atonement by a coming Redeemer ; 
through the Mediation of the Priesthood 
pointing to the Coming Mediator; on con- 
dition of maintaining Holiness of person, 
heart and life; by the Festal Days and 
Convocations for the Promotion of the 
Religious Life. 

Numbers records the story of Israel (dur- 
ing the Forty Years after the Lawgiving 
and Covenant had been completed) from 
Sinai to the Borders of the Promised Land, 
—including the First Advance to Conquest 
(from the South), with the failure, rebel- 
lion and judgment of Destruction on the 
Generation that came out of Egypt ; the 
40 (88) years of Wandering while that 
rebellious Generation was being destroyed 
and the New Generation disciplined ; and 
the Preparation of the New Generation for 
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the Second Advance tothe Conquest of the 
Promised Land (this time from the East). 

Deuteronomy records the Farewell Mes- 
sage of the great Lawgiver to Israel, aa 
they face the Conquest of Canaan and he, 
is to go up Mount Nebo to his death—byy 
which the New Generation, that was not, 
at Sinai, was given the requisite knowl- 
edge of the Law in its relations to their: 
future, and girded for the Conquest and 
Settlement of Canaan, and the establish- 
ment of the Divine Religion there for 
future Development, under the Leadership 
of Joshua. 

By three Matchless Orations—which 
have been favorably compared with the 
masterpieces of Demosthenes—Moses en- 
forced Obedience and Loyalty to Jehovah 
as the only Way of Life ; while the closing 
scenes of his life emphasized and enforced 
all that had gone before, and gave the 
New Generation the Special Preparation 
needed, as they stood facing the Promised 
Land from the East side of Jordan, to com- 
plete, under Joshua, the divinely appointed 
task in which their Fathers had failed. 

It is thus seen that each of these Five 
Books presents its own distinct Phase in 
the Advancing Revelation of Redemption. 


2. The Second Stage, which opens with 
the Book of Joshua is that of the Develop- 
ment of the Law in the Promised Land, 
in charge of the Hebrew Race, Preparatory- 
to the Gospel. This is recorded in the 
remaining 34 (37) Books of the Old Testa~ 
ment, Historical, Poetical and Prophetical., 


(1) Three Phases appear in this move- 
ment of Revelation : 

a. The embodiment of the Law, in the 
national and public institutions, in order 
to influence the National Life—recorded in 
the 9 (12) Historical Books. 

b. Its Embodiment in works of instruc- 
tion and devotion, in order to influence 
and mold the Religious Life of the People 
recorded in 6 Poetical Books. 

c. Its Embodiment in the struggle of 
the Prophets to save an unfaithful people 
from destruction and prepare a remnant, 
with faith in the coming of Messiah, to 
wait for the Gospel Salvation—recorded in 
16 Books of Written Prophecy. 

(2) The Historical Books—setting forth 
the Embodiment of the Law in theshaping 
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of the National Life—belong to the three 
Stages of Hebrew History : 

a. The Chosen People under the strict 
‘Theocracy —Joshua, Judges, Ruth. 

b. The Chosen People under the Theo- 
cratic Monarchy—Samuel, Kings, Chron- 
icles (all double Books). 

c. The Chosen People under Foreign 
Rule—Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther. 
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(8) The History of the Chosen People 
under the Strict Theocracy is told in Joshua, 
Judges and Ruth. They record the Trial 
and Failure of the Chosen People under 
the Strict Theocracy. This was the period 
of Tribal rulers, priests and judges, with 
Jehovah ruling directly, from His throne 
in the Tabernacle. 


(B.) The Purpose and Place of the Book of Joshua 


1. THE PURPOSE OF THE BooK.—Joshua 
—The Book of the Conquest and Settle- 
ment of Canaan—Is the First Book of the 
Theocratic Period. It is the fulfilment of 
Promise to Abraham and his Seed. 

It records the successful Establishment of 
the Chosen People and the Divine Religion 
in the Promised Land by Joshua, with 
Jehovah’s Throne among them at Shiloh, 
the Center of Religious Instruction, and 
a system of Universal Education through 
the distribution of the Levites among the 
People. 

Joshua not only successfully established 
Israel under the Law in Canaan, but also 
guided them for a quarter of a century in 
their development ‘‘under the best written 
free constitution ever enjoyed by any 
people”. 

At the end of his career, in a great gath- 
ering of all the Tribes at Shechem, Joshua 
uttered his farewell message, and bound 
them, by a solemn renewal of the Cove- 
nant, to loyalty to Jehovah as the One 
Only True God. 

«The call to Joshua comprised not mere- 
ly the command to conquer Canaan and 
divide it amongst the Israelites, but also 
the assurance of divine assistance, on con- 
dition that the lav’ of God, as given by 
Moses, should by unviolably observed; and 
hence the contents of the book are not 
restricted to the history of the war and of 
the division of Canaan, but furnish an ac- 
count of the miraculous way in which the 
Lord assisted His People in the conquest 
of the promised land, and of all the means 
adopted by Joshua for carrying out the 
laws of Moses, and securing the perpetual 
observance of them on the part of the 
people” (Keil). 

Indeed, the Conquest and Distribution 
of the promised Land are mainly, if not 
wholly, of importance,—(1) as they evi- 
dence the Miraculous Fulfilment of the 
Promise to the Patriarchs and their suc- 
cessors; and (2) as they prepare for and 


conduce to the Setting up of the Theocracy> 
or Kingdom of God, among the Israelites 
in the Land ‘‘ which the Lord gave to His 
Chosen People as their possession, that 
they might dwell therein, serving*their 
God and Lord in truth and love”. 

If one is to understand the Book of 
Joshua he must carry with him such 
thoughts as these in studying it. 


2. OUTLINE PLAN OF THE Bouk. The 
Book of Joshua is naturally divided into 
Two Parts: The Conquest of Canaan, and 
The Division of Canaan. 

The Religious Purpose may, however, 
be better brought out by treating it as 
made up of Four Parts : 


Part First.—The Preparation of the 
Army of Jehovah for the Holy War of 
Conquest.—Chs. i. 1-vi. 5. 

i. Jehovah’s command to Joshua, to 
advance to the Conquest ; followed by that 
General's Marching-Orders to the People, 
conditioning Success on strict Obedience 
to the Law of Jehovah.—Ch. i. 1-18. 

ii. The sending of the Two Spies to 
Jericho, their reception by Rahab and 
escape by her aid, and return with a mes- 
sage of Encouragement.—Ch. ii. 1-24. 

iii. The Miraculous Passage through 
the Jordan, and the erection of a Memorial 
at Gilgal (which now became the Head- 
quarters of the Ark and of Joshua).—Chs. 
iii. 1—iv. 24. 

iv. The Restoration of the Covenant 
with Jehovah, and the Consecration of the 
Israelites as the Army of Jehovah,—fol- 
lowed by the appearance of the Captain of 
the Lord’s Host (Jehovah, see vi. 2) to 
Joshua, promising victory over Jericho, 
and issuing Directions for its Capture.— 
Chs. vy. 1—vi. 5. 

The People were restered to full Cove- 
nant relation and Consecrated, by the 
restoration of Circumcision and the Pass- 
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over, after nearly forty years of suspension, 
At the same time the Manna was replaced 
by the Corn of the Land, in fulfilment of 
the promise. To the Leader of the Army 
of Jehovah thus reinstated and conse- 
crated to the Conquest, Jehovah Himself 
appeared and took the Direction of the 
War of Conquest. 


Part SeEconp.—The Conquest of the 
Land of Canaan, under Jehovah's Direction 
and with His Miraculous Aid.—Chs. vi, 6 
—xii, 24. 

1. Conquest of the Cities of East 
Canaan, including Jericho and Ai, Culmi- 
nating @m the erection of the Altar of 
Blessing and Cursing at Ebal and Gerizim 
in fulfilment of the Command of Moses, 
and the renewal by the Israelites of the 
Covenant with Jehovah.—Chs, vi. 6— 
viii. 35. 

2. The Compaign against Five Kings of 
Central Canaan, allied to crush the Chosen 
People and the Divine Religion, resulting 
in the Divine Intervention and overwhelm- 
ing victory on the heights of Beth-Horon. 
—Chs. ix. 1—x. 27. 

3. The Campaigns for the Conquest of 
South Palestine, and Northern and Wes- 
tern Palestine, with a Summary of the 
Results of the Wars. —Chs. xi. 1—xii. 24. 


Part TuHIRD.—Jehovah’s Command to 
Joshua to Distribute the Land among the 
People: leading to the Earlier and Later 
Divisions of the Land among the Tribes 
as Jehovah directed by Lot.—Chs. xiii. 1— 
xxii. 34. 

The first partial distribution was accom- 
panied by the transfer of Headquarters 
from Gilgal to Shiloh, and the setting up 
of the Tabernacle there ; and the second 
culminated in the provision, by the Levit- 
ical Cities (including the Cities of Refuge), 
of a universal system of Religious Edu- 
cation. Afterwards the Trans-—Jordanic 
Auxiliaries were dismissed to their homes. 

i.* The First Distribution (recapitula- 
ting that of the East-Jordan Country to 
the Two and a Half Tribes, and) giving an 
account of the assignment of Central Pal- 
estine to the powerful Tribes of Judah and 
Ephraim, with the Removal of the Head- 
quarters and Tabermacle from Gilgal to 
Shiloh.—Chs. xiii. 1—xviii 1. 


1. The Distribution made by Moses (re- 
corded in Numbers) of the East-Jordan 
Country, to Reuben, Gad and Half-Manas- 
seh, is here Recapitulated, after the 
command is recorded in order to give a 
complete View of the Settlement of the 
Country.—Ch. xiii. 1-33. 

2. The account of the First Distribution 
of East Canaan, that of Central Palestine 
to the Great Tribes, Judah, and the Sons of 
Joseph, follows,—which resulted in the 
transfer of the National Center from Gil- 
gal to Shiloh and the establishment of the 
Tabernacle and the Religious Center there. 
—Chs. xiv. 1—xviii. 1. 

To Caleb, of the Tribe of Judah (‘‘because 
he wholly followed Jehovah, God of Is- 
rael”’), on his own request, and his pro- 
posal that he himself would conquer the 
giant Anakim—who had caused the panic 
and rebellion that had kept Israel 40 years 
in the Wilderness and had destroyed a 
whole gensration—Hebron was first of all 
assigned. This transaction was a recog- 
nition of his fidelity and courage, and a 
memorial of his faith in the promise of 
Jehovah. 


li. The Second Distribution, chiefly of 
Northern Southern Palestine, to the Seven 
remaining ‘Tribes, was prepared for 
by a Survey of the Land and carried 
out from Shiloh ; and was followed 
by the establishment of the System 
of the National and Religious Educa- 
tion of the People by the 48 Levitical Cities 
scattered over the entire Country in com- 
pliance with the demand of the Levites. — 
Chs, xviii. 2—xxi. 45. 


iii. The Distribution and Settlement of 
Canaan having been completed, Joshua 
Dismissed to their Homes, with his Warn 
ing and Blessing, the Auxiliary Forces 
from beyond Jordan, who had faithfully 
remained in the Camp at Shiloh to the 
end, in fulfilment of their Vow to Moses. — 
Ch, xxii. 1-36. 


1. After acknowledging \that the troops 
of the Two Tribes had fulfilled to the letter 
their somewhat boastful Promise to Moses, 
Joshua affectionately urged them to adhere 
faithfully to Jehovah and His Law, and 
then dismissed them to their homes with 
his blessing and enriched with their share 
of the spoils of Canaan.—Ch, xxii. 1-8. 
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2. When they had crossed the Jordan 
into Gilead they built a great Memorial 
Altar, not for Sacrifice but for Witness, 
to prevent their being cut off from sharing 
in Jehovah’s Covenant and Blessing ;— 
which at first threatened estrangement but 
became a bond of unity.—Ch. xxii. 9-34. 


Part Fourts. — Joshua’s Subsequent 
Farewell to the Chosen People, in his 
parting Instructions, and in binding them 
to Jehovah and His Law by a Renewal of 
the Covenant.—Chs. xxiii. 1—xxiv. 33. 

These concluding events in Joshua’s life, 
belonging to ‘‘a long time after” the pre- 
viously recorded events, show his old solic- 
itude for the future of Israel, and the old 
conviction that loyalty to Jehovah’s 
Covenant and Obedience to His Law were 
matters of life and death to Israel. The 
“many days”, during which Joshua had 
grown old, were probably spent in retire- 
ment in his inheritance in Timanath-serah. 

i. Ina First Address to the Represent- 
atives of the gathered Israel, Joshua 
announced to them that Jehovah would 
continue to fight for His People and help 
them to possess the Land; but warned 
them against Apostasy, lest His Judgment 
should descend upon them. —Ch. xxiii. 1-16. 

ii. In Joshua’s Second and Parting Ad- 
dress, delivered at Shechem, to which place 
of Sacred Memories he had summoned all 
the Tribes (the People) and their Repre- 
sentatives, he called them to the solemn 
renewal of their Covenant with Jehovah. 
—Ch. xxiv. 1-28. 

In this Address he reviewed Jehovah's 
special manifestations of grace to His Peo- 
ple, from the Call of Abraham to that day, 


B. The Unfolding of 


i. Lessons FOR OCTOBER 6.—The Topic 
of the First Lesson for October is ‘‘Joshua, 
Israel's New Leader”. The Scripture se- 
lected is Joshua i. 1-33. This is only a 
fragment of a chapter and narrative. The 
briefest selection that can be made—if 
anything like unity and completeness is to 
be maintained—is the whole of the chap- 
ter (1-18). The Topic of the extended 
Lesson will be ‘‘Jehovah’s Summons of 
Joshua, the New Leader, to the Conquest 
of Canaan”. 

Ist. The Place of the Lesson 
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and thus laid the foundation for calling 
them to the Renewal of their Covenant 
and to a Vow of everlasting fidelity to 
Jehovah and his Law,—after which, he 
wrote the records of the facts and set up 
a memorial, and ‘‘having done all in his 
power to confirm the People in their fidel- 
ity to God, he had only to send them away, 
every man to his inheritance”. 


Shechem was the place peculiarly fitted 
for this concluding message and work of 
the great Leader, by its lessons of blessing 
and warning. Here Abraham received 
the first recorded promise of the goodly 
land (Gen. xii. 6, 7). Here Jacob settled 
after his long sojourn in Mesopotamia ; 
and here Jehovah summoned him to 
cleanse his household from idels. Here 
the bones of Joseph were laid, and here, 
from the heights of Ebal and Gerizim, the 
blessings and the curses of the law had 
been solemnly enunciated ; and the Cove- 
nant renewed by Joshua. 


iii. The historian concludes with the 
Death and Burial of Joshua, and some 
other Events of ‘‘Theocratic importance”. 
—Ch. xxiv. 29-33. 


There are: (1) the death of Joshua 
(verses 29, 30); (2) the conduct of the Peo- 
ple after his death, during the lives of the 
Elders (verse 381) ; (8) the burial of the 
bones of Joseph (probably at some pre- 
vious time), evidencing the fulfilment of 
the vow Joseph had exacted of their fathers 
(Gen. 1. 25) before his death (verse 32); 
and (4)' the death of Eleazar the High- 
Priest in the days of Joshua, indicating 
the accession of the zealous and strenuous 
Phineas to his place (verse 33). 


the Lessons from Joshua 


The Scripture of the Lesson constitutes 
the opening section of Part First (see Out- 
line), the Theme of which is ‘‘The Prepa- 
ration of the Army of Jehovah for the 
Holy War” for the Conquest of Canaan. 
After four hundred years and more “the 
Promise made to Abraham, to give Canaan 
to his descendants for a possession, was 
about to be fulfilled. 

The New Generation of Israelites, that 
had grown up in the Wilderness, while 
their fathers were being destroyed for 
their rebellion and breach of the Covenant, 
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had received the general discipline and 
instruction (recorded in Numbers) neces- 
sary for their task, and the special instruc- 
tion and needed girding, in the farewell 
messages and exhortations by Moses (re- 
corded in Deuteronomy). 

They were now facing Jericho, the West- 
ern Key to Canaan, from the opposite bank 
of the Jordan, which at that season was 
not fordable at that point. 

Joshua had been selected and conse- 
crated as Moses’ successor, and had taken 
his place as leader of Jehovah’s hosts. 

The rapid conquest of the Trans-Jordanic 
country by Israel had struck terror to the 
hearts of the Canaanites. 

The thirty days of mourning for the 
great Lawgiver were over. 

Everything was ready for the Advance. 


2nd. The Unfolding of the Lesson 
The Points for Study are suggested by the 
order of the narrative itself. 


1. Study Jehovah's Summons and March- 
ing-Orders to Joshua, and the accompany- 
ing Promise of Success.—Ch. i. 1-9. 

(1) The personality and position of Josh- 
ua, and Jehovah’s Command, deserve con- 
sideration (verses 1, 2). 

In spotless character Joshua is compara- 
ble with Joseph and Daniel, even if not 
possessed of their genius. 

Jehovah, who had given him the requis- 
ite experience and training for his mission 
and had already selected and consecrated 
him, here summoned him to immediate 
duty : ‘‘Now therefore!” 

The hour had struck and God’s summons 
came to take up immediately; the great 
task, which was certain of successul accom- 
plishment, as Jehovah, rather than Joshua, 
had it in charge. 

(2) Note the promise and encourage- 
ment from Jehovah (verses 3-6). 

Jehovah promised him every foot of land 
from the Mediterranean to the Euphrates 
(vv. 8, 4). No foe should be able to with- 
stand him, for Jehovah would be with him, 
and enable him to fulfill the promise made 
of the Land to the fathers (verses 5, 6). 

(3) Note the Conditions of Success ; 
energetic and courageous action, in abso- 
lute obedience to “‘the Book of the Law” 
which was in his possession (verses 7-9). 

“The Book of the Law” was doubtless 
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the Pentateuch, which we have reason to 
believe had been substantially completed, 
and was in Joshua’s hands, Knowledge 
of that Law and obedience to its require- 
ments were then and there—as every where 
and always—the conditions of life and of 
success in the service of God. 

“We are not to think of the meditation 
{called for here] as a learned study, but 
rather as a mature reflection upon the law 
by which Joshua penetrates more deeply 
into its meaning, and thus becomes qual- 
ified to speak more clearly, pointedly, and 
powerfully to the people” (Lange). 

2. Study Joshua's Clear and Decisive 
Marching-Orlers to the People.—Ch. i, 
10-15. 

These orders contemplate a speedy ad- 
vance, 

(1) The general order sent out to the 
People announced that in three days they 
should pass over Jordan (verses 10, 11). 

(2) A special call was issued to the 
Tribes settled East of the Jordan, to fulfill 
their promise to Moses, to lead the advance 
for the Conquest of Canaan (verses 12-15). 


3. Study the Prompt and Patriotic Re- 
sponse of the Host to the Call of their 
Leader, evineing their Loyalty to Jehovah 
and to Joshua as His Representative.—Ch. 
i. 16-18. 

(1) They had the loyalty to their Leader 
and enthusiasm for their task that are 
indispensable to success in any great 
national enterprise (verse 16). 

(2) Their confidence in Joshua was 
based on the presence of Jehovah his God 
with him as He had been with Meses, and 
they were ready to destroy every rebel 
against his authority (verses 17, 18). 

With Jehovah’s help and the People’s 
cooperation Success was Certain. 


ii. LESSON FOR OCTOBER 138.—The Topic 
of the Second Lesson for October is ‘‘Israel 
Enters the Land of Promise’. Its Scrip- 
ture is Joshua iii. 5-17. Chapter ii.—‘‘The 
sending of the Spies to Jericho, and their 
Experience’—is omitted. The fragment 
selected, if itis to cover the theme assigned 
to it, should be extended to take in Chs. 
iii, 1—iv. 24. The Theme of this section of 
the narrative—as stated in the Outline—is 
“The Miraculous Passage through the 
Jordan, and the Erection of a Memorial at 
Gilgal (which then became the Head- 
quarters of Joshua).” 
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There are several obvious Points for 
Study : 


1. Take wp the Events and the Regula- 
tions of Joshua Preparatory to the Passage 
of the Jordan.—Ch. iii. 1-138. 

(1) The Issuing of the orders to move 
(iii. 8-4). 

The Israelites broke Camp at'Shittim and 
went down to the Jordan’s brink, from 
which, three days later, officers were sent 
to summon the People to follow the Ark of 
the Covenant (at a distance) as it moved 
towards the river. 

(2) The Announcement of an extraordi- 
nary Confirming Miracle (iii. 5-8). 

The People were commanded and ex- 
horted to ‘‘Sanctify” themselves, to prepare 
them to witness the wonders Jehovah 
would do on the morrow in magnifyiag 
Joshua, when the priests bearing the Ark 
of the Covenant should come to the brink 
of the waters. 

(3) The Message of Cheer from Jehovah 
(ili. 9-13). 

Joshua and the sons of Israel were sum- 
moned to listen to Jehovah their God while 
He foretold a miracle (in crossing the Jor- 
dan) that would show him to be the Living 
God, the Lord of the whole earth, who 
would assuredly drive out the Canaanites 
before them. 


2. Takeup the Miraculous Passage of 
the Jordan, the Miracle of Confirmation, 
with the Ark containing Jehovoh’s Throne 
as the Central Feature, as here given in 
detail.—Chs. iii. 14—iv. 18. 

It occurred on the 10th of Nisan or Abib 
(see iv. 19), and hence in the same month 
that they came out of Egypt. 

(1) The Commencement of the Miracu- 
lous Passage through the Jordan (iii. 14-17). 

It was at the time of the harvest over- 
flow, and yet as the priests entered with 
the Ark the flow of the waters ceased and, 
while the Ark rested in mid-stream, the 
whole Nation passed over on dry ground. 

(2) The Preparation of the Stones for 
Two Memorials, and the Erection of One 
while the Priests with the Ark were stand- 
ing in the bed of the Jordan (iv. 1-9). 

Joshua sent the representatives of the 
Twelve Tribes to bring up the stones for 
the Memorial to bs erected at Gilgal, tell- 
ing them how it should be made an object- 
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lesson to their children (verses 4-8); he 
likewise set up a monument of twelve 
stones in the bed of the Jordan where the 
priests had stood (verse 9). 

(3) The Completion of the Passage, fol- 
lowed by the immediate Return of the 
Waters (iv. 10-18). 

The facts of the crossing are recapitu- 
lated to emphasize the passing over of the 
40,000 troops of the Trans-Jordanic Tribes 
as the Vanguard, in fulfilment of their 
promise to Moses (verses 10-13). 


Jehovah by the miracle fulfilled his 
promise to Joshua (iii. 7), giving him the 
prestige requisite for leadership as the suc- 
cessor of Moses (verse 14): and confirmed 
his authority by directing him to issue the 
command to the Priests to bring the Ark 
up from the river-bed (verses 15-16). 

As the Priests bore the Ark up out of 
the Jordan the waters resumed their ac- 
customed flow, and the Miraculous Pas- 
sage was Completed (verses 17, 18). 


3. Study the Erection of the Memorial 
at Gilgal for the future Instruction of the 
Children and Influence on the World.— 
Ch. iv. 19-24) 

(1) As soon as Joshua’s Headquarters 
had been established at Gilgal, he ordered 
the monument commemorating the Mir- 
acle to be set up (iv. 19, 20). 

Here, as in so many other instances in 
the history of Israel—e. g., the Passover— 
provision was made for keeping Jehovah's 
gracious intervention before the minds of 
the People. It was a great Object-lesson 
for the People as they should pass between 
Canaan and the East Jordan Lands. 


Provision was thus made to keep the 
religion of their children rational and 
intelligent. 


(2) The Lesson to the Children was also 
to exalt Jehovah before all the World (iv. 
21-24.) 

The Lesson they were to teach their 
Children—which had before been announc- 
ed to the Twelve Men who bore up the 
stones from Jordan—Joshua here taught to 
all the People, the purpose being—as was 
the case at the Red Sea—that through their 
rehearsal of it to their Children all the 
Peoples of the Earth might be brought to 
recognize the Mighty Power of Jehovah, 
and to Fear Him forever. 
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This great event was in this way made 
an important factor in the future instruc- 
tion of the Chosen People. 


iii. LESSON FOR OCTOBER 20—The Topic 
of the Third Lesson for October is ‘‘ The 
Capture of Jericho”. Its selected Scrip- 
ture is Joshua vi. 8-20. This again is the 
merest fragment of the record of this great 
event. It should cover at least the entire 
chapter (vi. 1-27). 

Ist. The Place of the Lesson 

The Scripture omitted between this Les- 
son and the last one is, from the religious 
point of view, one of the most important 
in the Book. Chapter v. 1-vi. 5 contains 
the account of the Restoration of the Cove- 
nant and the long-suspended ordinances of 
Circumcision and the Passover; of the 
Consecration of Israel for the Holy War; 
and of Jehovah’s assuming the Direction of 
that War. 

The Capture of Jericho is itself (as seen 
from the Outline) but a single event in the 
Campaign for the Conquest of Fast Canaan, 
which culminated in the more formal Re- 
newal of the Covenant at Ebal and Geri 
zim (Chs, wi. 6-viii. 85). 

2nd. The Unfolding of the Lesson 

Several Points for the Study of the ex- 
tended Lesson are suggested: 

1. Exanine carefully the Details of the 
Preparation for the Capture of Jericho.— 
Ch. vi. 1-14. 

(1) Jehovah’s assurance to Joshua, that 
he had given him the City, and His direc- 
tions just what to do (vi. 1-5). 

(2) Joshua’s specific directions to the 
Priests who were to bear the Ark (vi. 6-7). 

(3) Joshua’s directions to the People 
(vi. 8-10). 

(4) The carrying out of these directions, 
with voices silent, for six days (vi. 11-14). 

2. Consider the Capture of Jericho on 
the Seventh Day, at the great Shout of the 
People.—Ch. vi. 15-20. 

(1) On the Seventh Day, after the 
Priestly Procession had compassed the City 
seven times, Joshua called upon the People 
to add a great Shout to the clang of the 
Trumpets, assuring them that the City was 
theirs, but warned them that everything 
in it—except Rahab the Harlot—was de- 
voted to destruction or consecrated to 
Jehovah (vi. 15-19). 


The International Lessons in Their Literary Setting 
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The destruction of the inhabitants of Jer- 
icho was « judicial infliction, pronounced 
upon them as an idolatrous people whose 
idolatry was of such a character that spar- 
ing them alive would have meant the cor- 
ruption and destruction of Israel. Jericho 
was the first-fruit of the Land for judg- 
ment. 

The ban pronounced upon everything 
was in accordance with the Law of Moses 
(Ex. xxii. 20; Deut. xiii. 13-18), and was 
designed to save Israel from idolatry—the 
most heinous and destructive of all sins as 
being directed against the person and gov- 
ernment of Jehovah. 

(2) As the People obeyed Joshua’s Com- 
mand, the Walls of Jericho co!lapsed, and 
they immediately entered the City (vi. 20.) 

[In his work on ‘‘ Recent Scientific Con- 
firmations of the Scripture”, Professor G. 
Krederick Wright has made some interest- 
ing suggestions regarding the probable con- 
nection of this event—as also the miracu- 
lous passage of the Jordan—with great 
natural convulsions to which this region 
has always been subject. The event is 
thus regarded as a Mediate Miracle, in 
which God combined supernaturalagencies 
with natural forces in the accomplishment 
of His purposes. The presentation of Pro- 
fessor Wright is intended to meet the 
objection of some scientists, that these 
events must be unhistorical because they 
are scientifically improbable or impossible 
—which objection he sbows, by this 
method, to be groundless. | 

8. Take up the compiete Destruction of 
Jericho and the gracious Rescue of Rahab. 
—Ch. vi. 21-25. 

(1) The destruction was complete, em- 
bracing the inhabitants and their posses- 
sions (vi. 21). 

“The expression, with the edge of the 
sword ; denotes, not a cruel exterminating 
war, but wnsparing slaughter with the 
sword” (Keil),—their destruction being 
absolutely essential to the safety of Israel. 

(2) In consequence of a command, 
which Joshua had previously issued [the 
word translated ‘‘said’ should here be 
translated ‘‘had said”], Rahab the harlot, 
with her household, was graciously rescued, 
and given part in the inheritance of Israel 
(vi. 22-25). 
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The rescue of Rahab was effected in 
accordance with the promise and oath of 
the two Spies. Her deed and her reception 
into Israel seem to imply acceptance of 
Jehovah and faith in Him; as does also 
her being made one of the ancestors of our 
Lord (Matt. i. 5). It should be remem- 
bered that the promise to Abraham took 
in the World of heathenism, as well as of 
sinners ; and in recognition of it, Rahab, 
Ruth and Bath-sheba appear in the gen- 
ealogy of Jesus. 


(8) ‘In order that the destruction of 
Jericho might be a perpetual memorial of 
the power and justice of God, Joshua com- 
pleted the ban” by pronouncing a ‘‘curse” 
upon any one who shoud rebuild and 
fortify it (vi. 26). 

As Joshua had obeyed Jehovah in all 
things (the condition on which he had been 
promised success), the presence of Jeho- 
vah and His miraculous aid gave him a 
prestige and fame that spread throughout 
all Canaan, and facilitated the Conquest 
(vi. 27). 


iv. LESSON FOR OCTOBER 27.—The 
Topic of the Fourth Lesson for October is 
‘“Caleb’s Faithfulness Rewarded”. Its 
Scripture is Joshua xiv. 6-15. 


It is difficult to bring out the organic 
connection of this incident with the rest 
of the Book in which it is found—the 
omissions before and after leaving it 
entirely separate and apart. It is found 
in the opening of the Distribution of the 
Conquered Lands of Central Palestine to 
the Great Tribes, Judah and Ephraim 
(also Half-Manasseh), which were to be 
the Religious Centers of the future (chs. 
xiv. 1—xviii. 1). Jehovah, in the last 
days of Moses, had appointed Caleb to 
represent Judah in the Commission fore- 
appointed to that work of Dividing the 
Land among the Tribes. 


The Lesson may perhaps best be studied 
in connection with a comprehensive view 
of the Life of Caleb, as illustrating the 
importance of simple fidelity and faith. 


1. Takeupthe Early and Active Fidelity 
of Caleb, while representing Judah as one 
of the Spies sent to Survey Canaan to pre- 
pare for Israel's First Advance against it. \ 
—Numbers—xiii.—xiv. 
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(1) He was appointed to this place as a 
Prince and Ruler in the great Tribe of 
Judah ; and was, therefore, presumably a 
capable man (Num. xiii. 6). 

(2) When the majority-report against 
the Advance raised a turnult among the 
People, he (with Joshua) boldly stood up 
to still it, to declare their ability to con- 
quer Canaan, and to urge an immediate 
Advance (Num. xiii. 30). 

(3) When Moses and Aaron fell on their 
faces before the People, Joshua and Caleb 
rent their clothes and besought all Israel 
to go up and conquer Canaan, and not 
rebel against Jehovah (Num. xiv. 5-10), 

(4) In pronouncing sentence of destruc- 
tion upon that rebellions generation, 
Jehovah specially excepted His faithful 
servant Caleb, ‘‘ because he had another 
spirit with him, and hath followed me 
fully” (Num. xiv. 24); and excluded all 
others from entering the Promised Land 
save Caleb and Joshua (Num. xiv. 30). 

This was a special recognition of his 
right-mindedness and fidelity. 


2. Trace Jehovah's Recognition of 
Caleb's Silent Fidelity through forty years 
until He appointed him to represent Judah 
as one of the Future Dividers of Canaan 
(Num. xxxiy. 19). 

No great deeds are recorded in this long 
period, yet Jehovah kept Caleb always in 
remembrance. 

(1) When the Plague destroyed the 
other Spies (except Joshua), Caleb the son 
of Jephunneh lived still (Num. xiv. 38). 

(2) When thesuccessive judgments had 
swept away all the men of that Rebel 
Generation, the record is, ‘‘ And there was 
not left a man of them, save Caleb the 
son of Jephunneh, and Joshua the son of 
Nun” (Num. xxvi. 65). 

(3) When Moses, in his first great 
oration to the New Generation of Israel, 
repeated the story of the judgment upon 
the ‘‘evil generation” of their fathers, 
he reminded them that none save Caleb 
and Joshua should enter the Promised © 
Land (Deut. i. 34-88). 

(4) At the close of the long years of 
obscurity, Jehovah recognized the Silent 
Fidelity of Caleb, by commanding Moses 
to appoint him ‘to represent Judah in the 
Commission for the future Division of 
Canaan (Num. xxxiv. 19). 
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38. Study Caleb’s prompt Undertaking 
and faithful and energetic Performance of 
a Great Task and Duty in his Old Age.— 
Josh. xiv. 6-15. 

Caleb here comes forward with Judah, 
as one of the Twelve Princes of the 
Tribes, appointed by Jehovah Himself 
Dividers of the Promised Land in con- 
junction with Eleazor the High Priest and 
Joshua. See Numbers xxxiv. 1629. The 
preceding verses (Josh. xiv. 1-5) represent 
the children of Israel as engaged in carry- 
ing out Moses’ Command. 

(1) Note Caleb’s plea to be permitted to 
Conquer for himself Hebron the strong- 
hold of the giant Anakim who had 
frightened the Israelites into rebellion and 
occasioned destruction (xiv. 6-12). 

He came with Judah, urging his plea 
that he had ‘‘wholly followed Jehovah”’, 
Who had promised that he should enter 
the Land and have a lasting inheritance 
there (verses 6-9). 

He acknowledged the gracious provi- 
dence that had kept him alive through 45 
years, and brought him safely into the 
Land, as promised (verse 10). 
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Urging that he was still as when Meseg 
sent him to spy out the Land, he besought 
Joshua to give him an opportunity to test 
Jehovah’s fidelity and his own faith, cour- 
age and capability, by permitting him to 
conquer the Anakim and have their land 
as his inheritance (verses 11, 12). 

(2) Joshua granted him his request with 
his blessing, and Caleb took possession of 
Hebron (which was before called Kirjath- 
arba, from its great man, Arba), their 
stronghold and was granted it as his part 
in Canaan (verses 13-15). 


Such a comprehensive survey of the 
career of Caleb, whom some one has called 
the ‘‘Great-Heart” of the Old Testament, 
can scarcely fail to give a helpful view of 
this man who, with all modesty, could say, 
“T wholly followed Jehovah my God” (xiv. 
8). 

“In the address of this venerable servant 
of God, we have a union of fervent grati- 
tude with noble confidence, equally re- 
moved from self-sufficiency and from false 
humility. While conscious of the rectitude 
of his heart and life, he shows himself also 


conscious that he owed all to the grace of 
God”. 
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President Hall at Seattle Endeavor Convention 


(The President of the American Bible 
League, Mr. William Phillips Hall, is also 
a corporate member of the Society of 
Christian Endeavor. As a member of the 
League and representing its principles, he 
was invited to be present and to take a 
leading part in the recent International 
Convention of Endeavorers at Seattle, 
Washington. There follows a brief report 
of that Convention from his pen.—£ditor. | 


A movement that sprang, under God, 
from the heart and mind of Francis E. 
Clark, then of Portland, Maine, some 
twenty-six years ago, now numbers a 
world-wide membership of nearly three 
million five hundred thousand of the 
choicest young people of the Church of 
God, thoroughly organized for the practi- 
cal prosecution of the cause and work of 
Christian Endeavor inte nearly seventy 
thousand individual Societies, representing 


the mightiest interdenomitational, inter- 
national and inter-racial movement ever 
organized in the history of the Church of 
God. 

From the tenth to the fifteenth days, 
inclusive, of the month of July this organ- 
ization held its twenty-third International 
Convention in the beautiful City of 
Seattle, Washington. 


Over thirteen thousand delegates, rep- 
resenting every State in the Union, every 
Province in the Dominion of Canada, and 
many other countries throughout the 
World, there gathered in earnest, enthu- 
siastic and intellgent devotion to the 
peerless principles for which the Christian 
Endeavor movement ever stands. <A 
mevement in and of the Church of God, 
which threugh its chosen leaders insists 
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upon the maintainance of the historic 
faith of that Church in the Bible as the 
divinely inspired, authoritative and very 
word of God, can not but prosper in its 
development and work—and such a 
movement is that of Christian Endeavor 
under the splendid leadership of Francis 
E. Clark and his associates. All honor to 
such menas these, who honor the Word 
of their God ! 

Both time and space forbid anything 
more than a very limited report of the 
great Convention. From the opening 
session in Tent Williston, where over 
eight thousand delegates were present to 
listen to the cordial welcoming addresses 
of Doctor Matthews and others, and to 
the inspiring and enlightening addresss of 
Doctor Clark, to and through the subse- 
quent sessions where from ten to twelve 
thousand persons gathered each time, the 
Convention was characterized by the spirit 
of Christian unity, self-sacrifice, evange- 
lism and enthusiasm, and by devotion to 
the true education of body, soul and spirit. 
It is our heartfelt conviction that no more 
practically effective Christian Convention 
was ever held in the United States than 
the Twenty-Third International Conven- 
tion of Christian Endeavor in the City of 
Seattle. 

It was our priceless privilege to gener- 
ally direct and preside at the distinctly 
evanyelistic services of the Convention ; 
and right royally did our associates, Rev. 
Dr. James A. Francis, National Baptist 
Evangelist, and Rev. Charles Stelzle. 
Superintentent of the Department of 
Chureh and Labor of the Presbyterian 
Board of Home Missions, cooperate with 
and support us in our heartfelt endeavor 
to emphasize the cause and work of true 
Biblical Evangelism in the name of our 
dear Lord and of Christian Endeavor. 

The evangelistic services were held each 
noon at the Seattle Grand Opera House, 
during the continuance of the Conven- 
tion, and reached their climax, both as to 
genuine spiritual interest and results, in 


the great Men’s Mass Meeting held in 
Tent Williston Sunday afternoon, where 
over five thousand men met to hear the 
gospel story in word and song. After 
three twenty minute addresses,—by Rev. 
Charles Stelzle on ‘‘The Supremacy of 
Jesus Christ’; by Rev. Dr. James. A. 
Francis on ‘‘ What does it mean to be 
Saved ?; and, last, by the writer on ‘‘ The 
Great Appeal, the evangelistic invitation 
was given, and in response over one hun- 
dred and twenty-five men came to the 
platform and gave us their hands in token 
of their complete surrender to the Son of 
God. Had it not been for the fact that 
word had been passed around the City too 
late for contradiction, that this meeting 
was open only to delegates and not to the 
men of the City generally—as was the 
fact—doubtless many thousands more 
would have been in attendance, and cor- 
respondingly larger evangelistic results 
would have been achieved. Notwith- 
standing all that, the meeting was pro- 
nounced, by leading ministers and laymen 
present, the most spiritually powerful and 
effective evangelistic service ever held in 
the City of Seattle, and the earnest appeal 
immediately extended for a continuance 
of the services in the great Tent, for at 
least two weeks, clearly evidenced the 
great interest created. The Grand Opera 
House services, addressed each day by 
Rev. Dr. James A. Francis and the writer, 
were productive of many changed lives, 
and fully justified the wisdom of those 
who were responsible for their appoint- 
ment. 


In all of these services the marvellous 
effectiveness of the preaching of the 
Word of God ‘with the Holy Ghost sent 
dewn from Heaven”, was gloriously 
shown. ‘‘The Old Theology ”—the theol- 
ogy of our Lord, of Peter and Paul—ac- 
complished its Heaven-ordained work—as 
it has always has accomplished and always 
will accomplish it—and another practical 
proof was put in evidence of its saving 
power. 


Planning a Fall Conference by the Pittsburgh Branch 


We have been informed by Sec’y-Treas- 
urer Ralph W. Harbison that the Pitts- 
burg Branch is planning a strong Con- 
ference to be held in that City November 
4,5 and 6, 1907. Every effort is to be put 
forth to make it both strong and successful. 

The program, which has thus far been 
only tentatively arranged, we hope to be 
able to give our readers in full in our next 
issue. Rev. Dr. McEwan is Chairman of 
the Branch. Among the speakers expected 
to be present are the following : Professor 
W. G. Moorehead, of Henia; President 
E. G. Mullins, of Louisville ; President 
W. W. Moore, of Richmond ; Rey. Dr. 


Van Alien, of Boston ; Rev. Dr. David J. 
Burrell, of New York; Prof. Albert T. 
Clay, of Philadelphia ; Professor Charles 
R. Erdman, of Princeton; Rev. Dr. Mc- 
Garvey, of Lexington, Rev. Dr. A. C. 
Dixon, of Chicago; Rev. Dr. Elmore Har- 
ris, of Toronto; the Officers of the Parent 
League, New York; etc,, etc. 

We are expecting that, by the blessing 
of God, a great impulse will be given to the 
work of the League through this and sim- 
ilar Conferences to be held during the 
Autumn. We bespeak for them the 
interest and the prayers of all our read- 
ers. 
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Notes Editorial and Critical 


The writer once heard an eminent 
New England minister say: ‘‘I 
come to the Bible with my mind 

made up on certain 

Human Opin- matters ; if the Bible 

ion versus the does not agree with 

Bible me, so much the 
* worse for the Bible’’. 

Is not that exactly the position 
that underlies the whole new theo- 
logical and religious thought of the 
‘day? It amounts to this: / think 
so and so; if God thinks otherwise, 
so much the worse for God. 

A Pastor. 
* OK OK OK OK OK OK 

In the commentary on Judges in 
the Lange series, Professor Paul 
Cassell, of Berlin, wrote: ‘‘ All 
science becomes impossible, when 
credible objective tradition is made 
the plaything of subjective caprice’’. 
‘That is the fatal defect in all the 
work of the Radical Criticism; the 
subordination of factstofancy. The 
aim is not to get at what is actually 

contained in the 


Facts vs. Sctiptures, but to 
Wishes warp them into agree- 
ment with the Critic’s 
presuppositions, notions, wishes. 


And yet the results reached in this 
way are loudly and widely proclaimed 
as “‘ scientific ’’! As Dr. Paulus said: 
No ‘‘science’’ can _ possibly be 
arrived at in this way. It would be 
a great gain if the man of average 
common sense, who is engaged in 


such ‘‘scientific’’ work, could be 

induced to pause long enough to 

ascertain what genuine ‘‘ science’’ is. 

In that event we would speedily have 

a decrease of the spurious product, 

i. e., ‘‘ science falsely so-called’’. 
SD ee Be oak ee: 


We read of one occasion, and only 
one, when the ‘‘ Man of Sorrows ’’ is 
said to have ‘‘ rejoiced in spirit’’; 
and that one gives us occasion for 
the profoundest astonishment. In 
ikem), we mreade ln that 
hour Jesus rejoiced in spirit, and said : 

L[ thank thee, O Father, 

A Lesson for y ord of heaven and 

our ** Wise” earth, that thou hast 

Men hid these things from 

the wise and prudent, and hast revealed 

them unto babes; even so, Father, for 
so it seemed good in thy sight ’’! 

The words acquire a deeper mean- 
ing if we accept the text of the 
Revisers (which it is not always well 
todo), and read: ‘“‘ Jesus rejoiced in 
the Holy Spirit’? ; which brings dis- 
tinctly into view the immediate 
Author of Inspiration, and the source 
of all spiritual enlightenment, as 
directly and personally responsible 
for this divine utterance of our Lord. 

And the words have yet a redupli- 
cative force, if, instead of the some- 
what vague rendering of the A. V., 
‘feven so, Father’’, and the hardly 
more definite rendering of the R. V., 
‘* Yea, Father’’, we adopt the trans- 
lation given by Hengstenberg, in the 
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ordinary use.of the Greek maz, ‘‘ Yes, 
I thank thee, Father / for so it seemed 
good in thy sight ”’. 

We are distressed to observe how 
often, in our own land and in this 
20th century of grace, as well as in 
former times in Germany and Con- 
tinental Europe, the ‘‘ wise and pru- 
dent ’’ men who have been set over 
our Schools of Theological Training, 
and in other posts of greatest influ- 
ence, prove faithless to their formerly 
professed convictions, and to their 
vows of office, and, unlike Paul, 
now destroy the faith which once they 
preached (Gal. ii. 23), and deeply 
corrupt the young men sent them to be 
trained as leaders of the flock of God. 


Yet this is just the case which that 
strangely marvellous passage dis- 
closes to our view; and it ought to 
stagger these self-complacently over- 
wise men, who affect to know more 
than their Master. I1stead of look- 
ing with disdain on their less pre- 
tentious brethren, and assuming to be 
“‘the greatest in the Kingdom of 
heaven ’’, it would be well for them 
to give due heed to the Master’s 
words: ‘‘ Except ye turn, and 
become as little children, ye shall in no 
wise enter [or, not even enter] into 
the kingdom of heaven’’! (Matt. 
Vie an) Hae frat, 

* KK OK KOK OK 

Several years ago Professor Henry 
Preserved Smith, then of Lane Theo- 
logical Seminary, was tried by the 
Presbytery of Cincinnati for teaching 
error, and condemned and deposed 

from the Presbyterian 

Going to One’s Ministry. Soon after 

Own Place he became a Congre- 

gational minister and 
the Professor of Biblical History in 
Amherst College. In due time he 
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dropped out of that institution; and 
now, after an interval, it is 
announced that he has been elected 
to the Professorship of Old Testa- 
ment Instruction in the Unitarian 
Theological Seminary at Meadville, 
Pa. This may be assumed to be in 
accordance with the fitness of things. 


Not long since Rev. Algernon 
Crapsey, of Rochester, New York, 
was tried by the ecclesiastical author- 
ities of the Episcopal Church and 
condemned for heretical teachings, 
and suspended from the ministry. 
Just the other day Dr. Crapsey 
declared, at the Summer School of 
the New Theologians of Great Britain, 


that— 

‘‘He was convinced by the use of the 
historical method that Jesus was a his- 
torical person, a man born not only of 
woman but of man, and the consensus of 
critical opinion was that he was born in 
Nazareth, and died as we die”. 

Jesus was unique, but not in the 
sense of being more than a man: 

‘Undoubtedly in the great personality — 
that lies behind Christianity we have one 
of those great unique beings, unique inthe 
sense that they sum up in themselves 
what has gone before, and have within 
themselves the promise of what is to come 
after. Jesus summed up the past of his 
race, and prophesied the future of that 
race in his life”’. 

“A great nation, a great race, would 
sum up itself in a great personality. There 
was a personality before that of Jesus 
which in some respects almost topped 
his,. . . the personality of Caius Julius 
Caesar ”’, etc. 

But while Jesus was, like Caesar, 
unique in this sense, He was not 


unique as a Savior of mankind: 

«In that he was unique, but if they said 
that Jesus stood alone in the world asa 
savior of men, that he only had done any- 
thing worth while to lift men out of dark- 
ness and bring them into light, he said No, 
that instead of one such savior the human 
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race had had millions of them...... 
Jesus himself was the debtor to the human 
race, as much as and more than the human 
race is debtor to Jesus”’. 

Dr. Crapsey has thus made it 
abundantly clear—as did Professor 
Smith before him—that there is no 
place for such men as he is in the 
ministry of a Church that accepts 
Christianity as a divine religion and 
Jesus as a Divine Person. ‘‘ The 
justness of the discipline ’’ to which 
these men were subjected has been 
amply vindicated. Touching the 
outcry raised over these two acts of 
‘“‘tyranny’’, the ‘‘ Central Presby- 
terian’’, of August 28, 1907, has 
these wholesome utterances, which 
arein accord with common sense and 
common justice : 

«Yet the cry of persecution was raised 
by certain supposedly evangelical persons 
when these men were called to account 
for unfaithfulness to their ordination vows. 
Suppose that these, with others of a like 
attitude toward the Church, were encour- 
aged to remain as authoritative teachers 
within the ranks of the ministry, what 
must have been the final effect of their 
seductive influence? And what must be 
said of a Christian Church that gives 
authority to its ministers to deny the 
foundation beliefs upon which the Church 
is built, and without which its existence 
can not be consistently justified? The 
slogan that we heard a few years ago of 
‘No more heresy trials!’ would simply 
mean, if it should prevail, ecclesiastical 
anarchy and spiritual disintegration”. 

KOK OK OK CK OK 


Professor James Orr, of Scotland, 
is reported to have said at the North- 
field Conference this year, that ‘‘ the 
greatest scientists and theologians of 
Europe are now pronouncing Dar- 
winism to be absolutely dead, and 
that the new form of the doctrine of 
evolution now growing up will be in 
perfect accord with the most ortho- 
dox Christianity. 
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The same mail that brought the 
above statement brought also an 
extended rebuke to 

Two Variant ‘‘ The Bible Student 
and ‘Teacher’’ for 
maintaining the view 
stated so categorically by the Scotch 
Professor. As usual the first ground 
for the rebuke is the assumption, 
that the claims of Darwinism and 
Evolution in general to be not only 
‘‘scientific’’ but ‘‘sczence’’, have. 
been established beyond possibility 
of dispute. 

But the main ground for warning 
seems to be, that the evolutionary 
views are taught in all the text-books 
and schools and accepted by all the 
pupils as ‘‘Science’’; so that one 
who is too stupid to appreciate and 
accept these views can not win the 
respect and attention of the young 
people ! 

We must confess that in choosing 
between the variant views we are 
strongly inclined to 
side with the Scotch 
Professor, who, as 
we happen to know, 
has been in the habit 
of spending his vacations in the 
lecture-rooms of the great German 
scientists and theologians, getting 
their latest views at first-hand. We 
believe him when he says that Dar- 
winism is ‘‘ dead’. 

When Darwin and Spencer first 
sent out their pronouncements to the 
world, we were assured that ‘“‘ the 
Bible must yield before the advancing 
light of science’’; and we saw 
preachers and professors make haste 
to get under cover, in order to escape 
being branded as idiots or bigots! 
Now, if the message of the Scotch- 
man is to be credited, the men who 


Views 


The Choice 
Between 
Them 
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abandoned the stronghold of faith 
out of sheer fright, will soon be found 
scurrying back to the old and impreg- 
nable citadel, when they learn that 
‘‘the enemy is in full retreat’’. 


We are satisfied that multitudes 
are confused by the unintelligent 
application of the term ‘‘ evolution ”’ 
to what is not evolution at all. The 
adjective ‘‘ theistic’’, so often added, 
makes the confusion worse. We 
once had occasion to state to one of 
the foremost scientists of the day our 
‘‘theory of development ’’—‘‘ the 
theory of the orderly unfolding of 
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the system of the universe under 
divine guidance, according to divine 
plan, and with various divine inter- 
positions ’’—as comprising every- 
thing in so-called ‘‘ evolution” for 
which there is any sczentific warrant. 
Said the Professor, with all emphasis, 
‘That is an exact statement of all 
that can be claimed to be scientifi- 
cally established’’. And that, as 
we take it, is in perfect harmony 
with the teachings of the Bible. 
That makes room for God and moral 
government and man and free- 
dom. But it is zof ‘‘ Evolution’’ ! 


ee ae 


The Biblical Chronology* 


REV. MELVIN GROVE KyYL#, D. D., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


‘‘ Behold how great a matter a 
little fire kindleth’’! In the May 
number of ‘‘The Bible Student and 
Teacher’’, I published a few para- 
graphs on the subject, ‘‘ How old is 
the Human Race?’’, in which I said 

‘CA most illuminating and helpful 
discussion of the antiquity of the 
human race is to be found in Pro- 
fessor Clay’s new book, ‘‘ Light on 
the Old Testament from Babel’’. 


*We are glad to print this note from Dr. 
Kyle, called out by Mr. Sheldon’s paper in 
the August number of the Magazine p. 96. 
We agree with Dr. Kyle on two points: 
(1) That the Biblical Chronology is inspired: 
(2) That it is not understood. The papers 
published in ‘The Bible Student and 
Teacher” have been nothing more than 
essays towards an understanding of that 
Chronology.—It did not occur to us that 
Mr. Sheldon thought for one moment of 
classing Dr. Kyle and Professor Clay 
among ‘‘the skeptics” to whom he 
addressed his argument; he was dealing 
with those who claim ‘‘a fabulous antiquity 
for the human race”. Nor do we under- 
stand that he proposed to apply the Lunar 
year toany Chronological data except those 
involved in Berosus’ list of ‘‘ Chaldean 
Kings ”’.—Editer. 


From the August number, I learn 
(pages 96-99) that a reader, Mr. C. 
A. Sheldon of Washington, D. C., 
read these words ‘‘ with pained sur- 
prise’’. Whereupon, he proceeded 
with a formidable argument to the 
conclusion, that ‘‘ when the real facts 
on all these points are accurately 
ascertained and verified, and properly 
taken into account, they are seen to 
be fatal to the claims of the skep- 
tics’’. It is rather a novel experi- 
ence for Professor Clay and myself 
to be classed as skeptics. It is quite 
impossible to feel serious about it. 
‘* Crest drile”’, which being translated 
into colloquial American, means “‘ It 
is funny’’. 

Now this is not a defense of 
Professor Clay and his book. He is 
quite capable of taking care of 
himself and his book. Neither 
is ita reply to Mr. Sheldon. Weare 
not at variance; at least I am not at 
variance with him, though he seems 
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to think he is at variance with me. 
I believe in the Biblical chronology. 
I believe it is inspired, and correct as 
all the rest of the Book is correct. But 
Ido not understandit. Wemust not 
confound Biblical chronology with 
Usher’s chronology. Ido not believe 
Usher’s chronology. I do not think 
Usher fully understood Biblical 
chronology ; nor have I found any 
one else who seems to me to under- 
stand it. And,if I may be pardoned 
saying so, I am not yet convinced 
that Mr. Sheldon understands it. 
Particularly when he starts out by 
showing what he believes to be con- 
clusive evidence that the antediluvian 
Biblical years were what he calls 
‘‘lunar years’’ (meaning that they 
were only a month long like the 
‘‘moons’’ of the Red-man), saying, 
‘“‘ Here is some of the conclusive 
testimony on this point: 

‘‘« There was evening and there was 
morning, one day’ (Gen. i. 5, Rev. 


Ver.). ‘The ancients gave the 
highest honor to the evening light, 
and reckoned time by *moonths 


(months), as the savages of America 
and Africa do now’. ‘Ere the 
present year was sought out’, 2 
Hsdras vi. 5’’, etc. 

But he concludes by making the 
twelve antediluvian kings of Berosus 
reign for 360 Solar years before the 
Deluge, ‘‘and within the lifetime of 
Noah’’; by which it is evident that 
he holds Noah’s long antediluvian 
life to have been Solar and not 
Sei aitiat« years, 

By the way, I once tried that 
theory of ‘‘ Lunar’’ years myself as 
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an explanation of the early Biblical 
chronology, dividing tl.e numbers of 
years in the ages of the antediluvian 
patriarchs by twelve to reduce them 
to ordinary years. But when I read: 
‘“ And Seth lived a hundred and five 
yearsand begat Hnos...... And 
Enos lived ninety years and begat 
Cainan. . . . And Cainan lived sev- 
enty years and begat Mahalaleel.... 
And Mahalaleel lived sixty and five 
years and begat’’—well, I gave up 
that explanation before I got so far 
along ! 

That the chronology of the Bibleis 
correct, I have not a shadow of a 
doubt; that the fabulous dates for 
the history of the race given by some 
scientists are baseless and some of 
their methods of computation absurd, 
I am equally clear; that the latest 
and best researches point to a peridd 
for the race that is not very far from 
the sum total of the years allowed 
by the learned Archbishop of Usher, 
is a most welcome fact: but I do not 
believe we understand as yet the 
chronology of the Bible. It seems 
to me, indeed, that it must have been 
upon a different principle from our 
systems ; perhaps rather a chronicling 
of events, and that in perspective, 
than the mathematical recording of 
the flight of time. Until we do 
understand the exact principles upon 
which it was constructed, it is better 
not to try to settle questions of fact 
by somebody’s theory of chronology, 
but to allow the facts, when fully 
understood, to help us determine the 
chronology in accordance with 
present-day ideas of chronology. 
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The Critics and the Records* 


From ‘‘ THER CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN ’’ 


We are permitted to publish the 
following paragraph from a personal 
letter of Dr. Henry H. Jessup, of 
Beirut, Syria, to his son, Mr. Henry 
W. Jessup, of New York. The 
paragraph breathes the spirit of an 
unfaltering trust and gives an illus- 
tration of what happens over and 
over again. Not only the higher 
Critics but many other persons are 
continually telling us what can not 
possibly be true; and then, on the 
very heels of their dogmatic asser- 
tions, appears some incontrovertible 
evidence which overthrows their 
theories. By the way, ministers should 
not neglect to keep in close touch 
with the new light which is continu- 
ally appearing as a result of archeo- 
logical research. Dr. Jessup wrote 
as follows: 

*The Jessup Brothers have long been 
known as among the great missionaries of 
the Presbyterian Church in Syria. The 
ability and services of Rev. Dr. Henry H. 
Jessup were recognized by the Church 
when he was visiting this country in 1879, 


by electing him Moderator of its General 
Assembly.—Editor. 


‘“Next week we graduate four 
theological students, all good men 
and true, and sound in the faith. 
This Higher Criticism based on 
Wellhausen and Kuenen does not 
disturb me. It reared its awful 
ghostly form years ago, like an ice- 
berg looming through a fog, and 
terrorized the Church of God on its 
peaceful voyage. It has chilled and 
frozen out the spiritual life of many 
a young man. But the revelations 
of archeology, and the Babylonish 
Aramean Egyptian inscriptions have 
poured such a hot blast upon its pin- 
nacled heights that one mass after 
another has melted off, and plunged 
into the ocean depths of discarded 
lore. Those ‘ire critics’ claimed 
triumphantly that the proclamation 
of Cyrus cou/d not be authentic, 
because he speaks of the Hebrew 
deity as the ‘God of Heaven’. 
But now young Metheny (see S. S. 
Times, April 30,) has found near 
Mersine an Aramaic inscription 
speaking of Bel as ‘ Lord of Heaven 
and Earth’. The inscription is no 
doubt pre-Hellenic. There is an- 
other article in that same paper 
equally interesting. We need not 
fear for our old Bible’’. 


Old Testament Problem Restated* 


PROFESSOR JAMES ORR, D.D., GLascow, ScoTLAND 


[The extracts made from Professor 
Orr’s paper have reference to the 


*When Professor Orr was in this coun- 
try last Spring, delivering his Lectures on 
‘The Virgin Birth of Jesus” he called atten- 
tion, in a brief paper, to Professor Peake’s 
criticism of his positions in ‘‘The Problem 
of the Old Testament” in an extended 
discussion in ‘‘The Contemporary Re- 
view”. He at the same time declared to 
us his purpose toreply toit in that Review. 
We reprint a part of that reply from the 
current number of the Contemporary.— 
Editor. 


issue his book makes with the Radi- 
cal Criticism which sweeps away 
everything that has to do with the 
revelation of Salvation.—£ditor.] 


Professor Peake is facetious over 
the ignorance displayed by anti- 
critical writers as to the meaning 
of Higher Criticism. Perhaps most 
of these are not quite so ignorant as 
he thinks. With Professor Peake 
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the critical view is that of the Well- 
hausen school and no other. Higher 
Criticism and Wellhausenism are in 
his view practically synonymous 
terms. Vatke, the Hegelian (from 
whom Wellhausen acknowledges that 
he had ‘learned best and most’), 
George, Graf, Kuenen, Duhm, Well- 
hausen, these are the real masters of 
the school—all of them introduced 
with praise—to whom we must go 
back if we wish to understand the 
true inwardness and genuine logical 
outcome of the theory. 


In this connection, what strikes 
me most in Professor Peake’s article 
is the very inadequate sense he mani- 
fests of the gravity of the situation 
created by the newer criticism, especi- 
ally for those who, like himself, are 
conservative and evangelical in their 
views of the New Testament. I do 
not say this to excite prejudice, as 
he will have it, or to foreclose dis- 
cussion, but only that we may see 
clearly where we are. If the new 
theories are true, they must be 
accepted, whatever their results; 
but do not let us, ostrich like, shut 
our eyes to what these results are. 
Professor Peake gives the usual list 
of the supposed findings of criti- 
cism, but does not seem to think 
that anything vital is touched. It 
is merely a question of dates, of 
simple or composite authorship of 
books, of the age and relations of 
codes. 

But the undeniable fact is that 
what we have to face is a revolution 
which means practically the subver- 
sion, not merely of the ‘“‘tradi- 
tional’, but of the Bible’s own 
view of the history and religion of 
Israel, and the substitution for it of 
another, based on naturalistic and 
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evolutionary principles, with which, 
as I take it, a believing view of the 
course of revelation either in the 
Old or in the New Testament is hope- 
lessly in conflict. 

No one, I am persuaded, who 
studies the theory in the works of the 
writers he himself has named as its 
authors and authoritative expounders, 
will come to a different conclusion 
from that which I have stated. There 
is no ambiguity in their statements, 
whatever there may be in those of 
their adherents. The idea that Graf, 
or Kuenen, or Wellhausen, or Cornill, 
or Gunkel, would regard their treat- 
ment as compatible with a miracu- 
lous life of Jesus, or with his resur- 
rection, or with his divinity in Profes- 
sor Peake’s sense, can only provoke 
a sinile. 

The incursons of Wellhausen into 
the New Testament sphere abund- 
antly prove this. Prof. Peake’s idea 
that ‘‘the question of miracles plays 
very little part in the critical argu- 
ment, and in the crucial questions it 
playsnopartatall’’,amazesme. In 
a scheme of developmnt which starts 
with the assumption—as it does in all 
the critics named—that religion in 
Israel (as everywhere) is a natural 
evolutionary process, miracles are of 
necessity excluded. 


It is to these writers, whose works 
are translated, praised, and com- 
mended as authoritative, without a 
wor? of fundamental dissent, not to 
the excellent mediating writers who 
haltingly build on their foundations, 
that I habitually go to learn what 
the true meaning of the theory is. 
With them, as I say, there is no dis- 
guise. 

As a concrete recent example, I 
have before me, in a collection of 
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essays by leading scholars, a strik- 
ing paper by Professor Gunkel, of 
Berlin, on ‘‘The Old Testament in 
the Light of Recent Research’’. 
With admirable clearness Gunkel 
sketches in this essay the ‘‘ great 
revolution ’’ which connects itself 
specially with the name of Well- 
hausen. He shows how, under the 
drastic processes of this new criti- 
cism, the history of the Old Testa- 
mentislaidin ruins. He declares: 


‘““We dare leave the laity in no unclear- 
ness on this point, that it is not small 
details which the modern critical investi- 
gation pronounces legendary and mythi- 
cal, but directly those traits which, in the 
ordinary history of salvation treatment, 
are deemed the most essentialand decisive. 
Specially those narratives which lie near- 
est to our heart on account of their reli- 
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Christianity Fit neither for 


President G. Stanley Hall, of Clark 
University, seems to have a habit of 
making strong assertions and neglect- 
ing to furnish adequate backing for 
them. Fortunately he lives in New 
England which is largely made up of 
people whom Emerson long ago con- 
vinced that a loud ‘‘ say-so ’’ is more 
effective, as well as more convenient, 
than a strong argument. 

Starting with the assumption that 
man has come up from the brute by 
a long evolutionary process, he drew 
from this, if memory serves us, asa 
fundamental principle of pedagogy, 
that the correct instruction of the 
child must proceed in the same way. 
The brute being the strong factor in 
him, he must first be interested in 
Samson, Hercules, and the rest; 
while religious teaching, especially 
that concerning Jesus and his mission 
for sinners, should be reserved until 
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gious worth, are manifoldly proved to be 
legendary ; and what criticism allows 
to stand as historical leaves little enough 
with which to start a history of salva- 
tion”. 

But even this is only ‘‘ outworks’’. 
He shows that this altered view of 
the Old Testament depends on a new 
total view of the world, in which 
everything human stands in unbroken 
connection, and miracle is excluded. 
It is Wellhausen’s merit to have 
given effect to this view in ‘‘ a com- 
prehensive hypothesis of the inner 
course of the religious history of 
of Israel’’, and to have overturned 
all earlier conceptions. Will anyone 
familiar with the literature of the 
founders and masters of the school 
declare that this language of Gun- 
kel’s is exaggerated ? 

ee fate 


the Child nor the Chinaman ! 


the period of adolescence is reached. 
We found some Sunday School 
teachers very much perplexed over 
this new theory ; until we called their 
attention to the /act that it appeared 
to be easier to interest the average 
child in Jesus than in any of these 
other characters, and, through the 
knowledge of Him, to bring it to the 
consciousness of sin and the need of 
salvation. The theory was not able 
to hold its own practically in face of 
the facts, and so, after gaining tem- 
porary vogue with a certain class of — 
faddists, went out. 


And now comes the later assertion 
—as bald and unbuttressed as the 
first—that Christianity is as unfit for 
the Chinaman as it is for the Child. 
The report of this new outbreak 
comes to us through ‘‘ The Interior ”’ 
of August 15, 1907. Here is what 
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the Editor of that bright journal, 
says: 

And now it is President G. Stanley Hall 
of Clark University, who rises to move 
that we recall our Christian missionarics 
from foreign countries. In a lecture at 
Chautauqua on ‘‘ Non-Christian Religions 
Sympathetically Considered ”’, he is alleged 
to have said that the teachings of Ameri- 
can missionaries are as alien to the Chinese 
mind as air is to fish; that as a rule mis- 
sionaries are but the advance agents of 
foreign armies; that Confucianism is a 
much better religion for us than Chris- 
tianity is for the Chinese; and much else 
in the same strain. 

Now, if American Christians are making 
a mistake in sending men into heathendom 
to preach the unsearchable love of God 
through Christ, they ought to be willing 
to desist from so doing. But as long as 
President Halli has nothing more than his 
own word to give for his advice, and as 
long as such increasing numbers of China- 


men are not only living in the element 
‘‘as alien to them as air is to fish”, but 
actually being ethically and socially trans- 
formed into twentieth century men and 
women, the only effect of thse learned 
President’s preaching will, we fear, be to 
convince the Christian public that a man 
may be an authority on psychology, and 
write a heavy volume on ‘“ Adolescence ”’, 
and even pose as a savant in the science 
of religion, without catching 
glimpse of that inner 
ethicai and spiritual world which is 
revealed through Jesus Christ and 
which is the only hope of a humanity 
struggling to realize its highest self. 


even a 
meaning of the 


Jesus Christ understood the needs 
of this lost world, when he said, 
‘‘ Suffer the little children to come 
unto me’’, and ‘‘ Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the gospel to 
every creature ’’. 


Did the Patriarchs Know the Name “ Jehovah ?” 


Epivtor oF ‘‘ SUNDAY ScHooL TIMES’’ 


[The assertion is often met with, 
that the name ‘‘ Jehovah’’, the name 
of the Covenant God, was of late 
origin, and the words of Moses are 
cited in proof of the affirmation. 
Indeed, the charge is triumphantly 
urged that the teachings of the 
Scriptures on this point are flatly 
contradictory. This latter point is 
clearly and satisfactorily met by 
Professor Willis J. Beecher in con- 
junction with the Editor of ‘‘ The 
Sunday School Times’’, in an edi- 
torial in the issue of that able journal 
for July 27, 1907. We quote it to 
show how readily and satisfactorily 
many of the stock objections to the 
Scriptures—which are given a show 
of unanswerableness in the eyes of 
persons of limited acquirements—can 


be met and answered by men of com- 
petent knowledge and ability. There 
is no contradiction here, but perfect 
harmony. 

We suggest, as an interesting sub- 
ject of inquiry, the question, ‘‘ When 
did God first reveal Himself to man as 
** Jehovah’? We have only a hint 
or two to throw out. In the early 
chapters of Genesis the name is con- 
stantly used in connection with God’s 
work for man, especially His redemp- 
tive work. The settled worship of 
Jehovah seems to have been established 
in the days of Enos, the son of Seth 
(Gen. iv. 26). But before that, Cain 
and Abel had directed their worship 
to Jehovah, as if it were a customary 
thing (Gen. iv. 3-15); and Jehovah 
had dealt with Cain’s crime. 
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As Jehovah is the Covenant God in 
redemption, is it not reasonable and 
natural to suppose that the knowledge 
of the name dates back to the Pro- 
tevangel, in which the foundation for 
the Covenant waslaid? That Gospel 
Promise, veiled in the curse 
pronounced upon the serpent, was: 
‘Tt shall bruise thy head” (Gen. 
iii. 15). Was not the revelation of 
the name Jehovah—whether con- 
sidered as derived from the future of 
the verb ¢o Je, and signifying, He 
that shall be, The Coming One (for 
deliverance); or as derived from (fhe 
future of the causative form of the verb 
(as Gesenius, we think, approves), 
and so meaning, He that will cause 
ta come to pass (this bruising and 
deliverance)—needed in connection 
with that Promise, at the time it was 
made, to sustain the souls of Adam 
and Eve, and to turn their eyes God- 
ward and to the future? 


And is not the record, in Genesis 
iv. 1, of Eve’s first recorded act of 
faith in connection with that Promise, 
confirmatory of this view? We read 
that Eve ‘‘ conceived, and bore Cain 
[i. e., gotten, or acquired], and said, 
I have gotten a man, Jehovah ’’—the 
only possible literal rendering of the 
Hebrew. Her faith was commend- 
able in that it turned eagerly, anxious 
for speedy relief, to Caz as the 
promised ‘‘seed’’, ‘‘ Jehovah’’, He 
that should bring to pass the coming 
deliverance; it was partially mis- 
taken, however, as she had not the 
knowledge of the element of “me 
that entered into God’s unfolding 
purpose of redemption.—Zaftfor. ] 


When there seems to be a con- 
tradiction between the statements in 
two different passages of Scripture, 


the problem is one worth studying; 
and it is surprising how often the 
difficulty vanishes when we have 
worked out the evident meaning of 
the text. A Pennsylvanian inquires 
concerning such a seemitig contra- 
diction : / 
“Inthe Mystery Box for June 2, question 
five says, ‘‘ Mention some of the different 
names under which God had revealed 
himself to Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. 
Under Professor Beecher’s comment on 
verses 138-15, which, I take it, is the 
answer to question five, Jehovah heads the 
list. In Exodus vi. 3, God says, in speak- 
ing to Moses, ‘ but by my name Jehovah I 
was not known to them’. Will you please 
explain this apparent contradiction ”? 


The contradiction is not merely 
between Exodus vi. 3 and Professor 
Beecher’s statement that Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob knew the name 
Jehovah ; but between Exodus vi. 3 
and Genesis xiv. 22; xxi. 33, the 
passages upon which Professor 
Beecher properly based his statement. 
And here is the explanation, in a 


letter from Professor Beecher : 

‘* Exodus vi. 1-8 refers only to the time 
when God gave Abraham the covenant of 
circumcision, as described in Genesis xvii. 
What Deity says to Moses is that, in the 
covenant of circumcision and the revel- 
ations based upon it, He made Himself 
known under the name of God Almighty 
(El Shaddai), and not under the more 
significant name Jehovah. Now He will 
deal with them under the more significant 
name. 

“He does not say that the patri- 
archs were ignorant of the name 
Jehovah, but that He was not offi- 
cially known by that name in cer- 
tain transactions with them. He does not 
say that the name Jehovah had never till 
then been used, but that it was not the 
name used in certain covenant trans- 
actions ”’. 

In other words, in Exodus, vi.+1-8 
God is explaining that while, in the 
making of the covenant with Abra- 
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ham, which was renewed with Isaac 
and Jacob, He was known as God 
Almighty, in the new covenant which 
He now makes with the children of 
Israel to deliver them out of the land 

ep ease 


The Sinaicity of 


REv. PARK P. FLOURNOY, 


The newly-coined word, ‘‘ Egypti- 
city’’, in the title of an interesting 
article in a late number of ‘‘ The 
Bible Student and Teacher’’* very 
naturally suggests that, as Israel 
spent 40 years in Sinai, there should 
be some Sinaicity as well as Egypti- 
city about the Pentateuch if it was 
written by Moses, and, in part at 
least, while he was leading the Israel- 
ites through this region. That there 
is a good deal of Sinaicity about it is 
becoming increasingly evident with 
our increasing knowledge of that 
region in which the Pentateuch rep- 
resents Israel as having journeyed 
and sojourned for so long a time. 

Sir Charles Wilson, who conducted 
the English Ordnance Survey of 
Sinai some years ago, was impressed 
with the remarkable correspondence 
between the Biblical presentation of 
the Exodus and the features-of the 
region scientifically examined as it 
was in this survey. ‘Those who, like 
the twin sisters, Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. 
Gibson, have frequently passed over 
the route of the people from Egypt to 
Mt. Sinai, have been deeply im- 
pressed with the correspondences be- 
tween the written account of the 
Exodus and wilderness sojourn and 
journeyings and the features of the 
Sinai peninsula, with which these 


*May, 1907, by Rev. Fayette L. Thomp- 
son, D.D. 


of Egypt He shall be known as 
Jehovah. There is nothing inconsis- 
tent here with the fact that the name 
Jehovah was known to the patri- 
archs. 

kK K 

the Pentateuch 


D.D., BETHESDA, MD. 


ladies have become so familiar in 
their many visits to the St. Catherine 
convent on Mount Sinai. 

With regard to the survey under 
General Sir Charles Wilson, in 1868-9, 
the remark has been made, that it 
was ‘‘ with the result that the Scrip- 
ture narrative of the marches of the 
Israelitish host’ was strikingly 
confirmed and illustrated. It is hard- 
ly conceivable that a bit of fiction 
could have so fitted in with the re- 
sults of a scientific investigation; 
and the investigators have left it on 
record that they were strongly im- 
pressed by the conviction that the 
story of the wilderness journey was a 
record of facts, and that the writer 
must have been an eyewitness to the 
scenes and of the incidents which he 
has described’’. 


Of the later expedition for the ex- 
amination of the northern part of the 
peninsula, under the geologist, Prof. 
Edward Hull, affording ‘‘ much ad- 
ditional evidence to the history of the 


Exodus’’, an account is given in his 
““Mount Seir, Sinai and Western 
Palestine ’’.* 


*So thorough was the conviction of Pro- 
fessor Hull, that, when he was about to 
deliver a lecture on the Exodus before the 
officers of the Royal Artillery Institution 
at Woolwich, and a literary friend wrote 
to say that ‘‘there was no Exodus”, he 
answered that ‘‘if there was no Exodus, 
then William the Conqueror never landed 
on the shores of England”! 
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The still more recent explorations 

in this region of Prof. Flinders Petrie 
throw new light on this subject. His 
excavations at the site of the great 
temple of Serabit, and at Meghareh 
in the district where copper mines 
were worked for a long time before 
the Exodus, have brought to light 
many memorials of what have been 
considered prehistoric times, as well 
as of the later days of Egyptian his- 
tory, as the period of the Exodus 
may now be considered. Many in- 
criptions have been obliterated by 
he recent searchers for turquoise 
stones, yet many of great interest 
have been deciphered. 

A mere glance is all that can be 
allowed in a brief article, but even 
this may be instructive. 

WORSHIP IN SINAI.—Worship in 
Sinai, practiced in this great temple 
of Serabit, by Semites before the 
days of Moses, points to the umnreli- 
ableness of the theory that these 
times were too primitive for the 
Tabernacle in the wilderness and the 
intricacies of the Mosaic ritual. 
Even the many ‘“‘ Bethel stones’’, 
and inscribed memorial stones, are 
not entirely without significance, as 
they suggest that the acts of Jacob 
at Bethel, of Samuel at Mizpeh and 
of Joshua in crossing the Jordan 
were the survivals of religious prac- 
tices of fellow Semites in Sinai in 
serving ‘‘ other gods’’. 

This temple of Serabit, with its 
different compartments, the oldest 
and remotest of which was the ‘‘ cave 
shrine ’’, belongs to 1150 B. C., and 
was two hundred and thirty feet in 
length. This shrine seems to have 
been the Holy of holies of the 
temple. Besides other accessories 
for worship, there were four lavers 
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for purification (suggestive of the 
‘‘baptisms’’ of the Jewish ritual), 
and evidence that the worship 


included the offering of burnt sacri- . 


fices and incense. 

Prof. Petrie tells us that ‘‘ The 
essential features of Semitic worship 
are here shown in use earlier than in 
any other instance. And we see 
how much of Mosaism was a carry- 
ing on of older ritual, how that 
movement was a monotheistic reform- 
ation of existing rites, and how the 
paganism of the Jews was but the 
popular retention of more than was 
granted in the religion ’’. 
(Researches in Sinai, p 192.) 


state 


WRITING IN SINAI.—Writing in 
Sinai is a matter of interest in this 
connection, as we have such asser- 
tions as these: 

‘‘ And Moses wrote all the words 
of the Lord’’ (Exodus xxiv 4j8 
and in verse 7, ‘‘ And he took the book 
of the covenant and read in the audi- 
ence of the people.’’ 

Even radical critics do not deny 
that writing was possible at the time 
of the Exodus; for innumerable 
inscriptions show that writing was 
practised in earlier ages. But they 
deny that a Hebrew book was writ- 
ten at that time. Wellhausen, for 
instance, makes the following asser- 
tions : 

‘‘But it was within this period, 
850-750 B.C., that Hebrew liter- 
ature first flourished—after the 
Syrians had been finally repulsed, it 
would seem’. (‘‘ Sketch of the 
History of Israel and Judah ’’ (1891) 


[OBR A Ri) | 
Dr. Driver thinks it improbable 


that even ‘‘the songs’’, which he — 


considers the earliest Hebrew liter- 
ature, 


‘‘would be written down — 
before the impulse given to culture 
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under the monarchy had taken 
erect cme iitrod. 4) pp. t2L 122. 
124. Quoted in Transactions of the 


Victoria Institute, Vol. iii. p. 171.) 

Now, very near the place where 
the Exodus from Egypt took place, 
things were done in the reign of 
Merenptah, whom many take to have 
been the Pharaoh of the Exodus, 
which show how utterly without 
foundation these opinions are. In 
his ‘‘ Researches in Sinai’’, Prof. 
Petrie tells us: 


‘One report of a frontier official 
states each day the number of people 
and official dispatches passing to and 
from Syria; the other report gives 
details of some Bedawin (Shasu) 
coming to pasture in the wady Tumi- 
late. 

‘““Thus the smallest details were 
were being reported in the Egyptian 
fashion, in accordance with the sys- 
tem of minute registration, accord- 
ing to Exodus v. 14-19, where the 
task-masters are Egyptians, who 
drive on the officers of the children 
of Israel, and these officers address 
Pharaoh, ‘‘ Wherefore dealest thou 


thy servants are beaten, but the 
fault is with thine own people’’. 

‘““The appointment of the persons 
responsible for the work from among 
the people who worked, is in accord 
with the Egyptian system. And 
can it be supposed that these officers, 
who were responsible for the amount 
of works, were left without any of 
the training in writing and register- 
ing which was essential to every 
responsible Egyptian ?”’ 

The assertion of Wellhausen, that 
writing at this period was ‘‘ only 
in formal instruments, mainly on 
stone’’, here receives its coup de grace. 
These daily written reports, and the 
many familiar letters discovered 
among the archives of Amenophis 
iii., and Amenophis iv., at Tel-el- 
Amarna, show us that writing was 


in common use at and before the 
period of the Exodus. 

But Professor Petrie found inscrip- 
tions at Serabit, not very far from 
the track of the Israelites on their 
way to Mt. Sinai, which were evi- 
dently not made by professional 
Egyptian sculptors whose work in 
statues, bas-reliefs and inscriptions 
abound, but by the workmen in the 
copper mines ’’: 

‘* To descend lower in society, we 
find most valuable evidence in our 
work at Serabit. There the Syrian 
or Arabian miners, who were 
employed by the Egyptians, put up 
their statuettes and tablets on the 
rocks engraved with a writing of 
their own. This system of writing 
was, thus, in common use among 
Semitic workmen about three cen- 
turies before the Exodus’’. 


Another proof that the Pentateuch 
was not written by J. EK. and Co. 
just before, during, and after, the 
Exile, but by one who had personal 
knowledge of the Sinai region, many 
centuries earlier, may be seen in the 
way in which some early inhabitants 
of a part of the country are men- 
tioned. 

TRIBES IN SINAI.—The well known 
English Archeologist, Mr. Joseph 
Offord, writing in the ‘‘ American 
Antiquarian’’, tells us of the evi- 
dence from Petrie’s discoveries in the 
peninsula, over which in 
Hgypt extended its 


Sinaitic 
early 
sway: 

‘‘The Egyptians were well 
acquainted with three tribes men- 
tioned in the geographical and 
ethnological list in Genesis xxxvi. 
These are Lotan, or Lotanu, the 
Horites and the Aiah; and further 
they connect them racially as does 
the Old Testament’’. . . 

‘*Tt will be seen that these monu- 
mental records and the Saneha 


times 
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papyrus all assign Lotanu to the 
Sinaitic district in Middle Empire 
Times ’’. 

Mr. Offord remarks that‘‘ primarily 
Lotanu was the part of the Sinaitic 
peninsula bordering upon the Phar- 
onic mining colonies upon the Syrian, 
ot Palestine, side of these’’; but, 
that in later times, a portion of this 
population drifted far to the north- 
ward where they are found in the time 
of the Ptolemies ; that the Horites are 
found in the northwestern angle of 
the Sinaitic peninsula in the time of 
Thothmes III., and that ‘‘ this 
agrees very well with Genesis xxxvi. 
20-30’. 

The traveler, Saneha, whose papy- 
tus, which contains an account of 
his journeys, ‘has been mentioned, 
and who lived before Abraham’s 
time, it is noticed, speaks of Aiah, 
whom we find, in Genesis xxxvi. 24, 
to have been the nephew of Lotan. 

I think all of us will agree with 
Mr. Offord when he says: 


“It is remarkable that the two 
names of Asiatic neighbors to Egypt 
previous to the new empire should be 


found in Genesis xxxvi., and that, a 
little later, these, under the twelfth 
dynasty, should be associated in a 
papyrus with a third Biblical name; 
all these being, in the Old Testa- 
ment records, placed in the regions 
between Palestine and Egypt; and 
[that] the proof of this should be 
forthcoming as soon as ever Egyptian 
texts situated in the proper region 
beyond their frontier, where they 
might be anticipated, are scientifi- 
cally examined’’. 

To all the thoughtful who are 
informed about such matters, it must 
seem remarkable that in our times of 
doubt, questioning and negation, the 
earth should give so many evidences 
for the confirmation of Scripture, in 
yielding to the gaze of the world 
treasures so long buried in its bosom. 
In a new sense, we are now directed, 
‘‘Speak to the earth, and it shall 
teach thee’’. 


One must be unthoughtful indeed 
and little inclined to draw legitimate 
conclusions, who is not impressed by 
the marks of a divine providence in it 
all. Men have questioned, and God 
has answered by a thousand voices ! 


* KF K K K K * 


“An Important Chronological Diseovery With Biblical Bearings” 


FROM A PAPER BY PROFESSOR ROBERT W. RoGERS, LL. D., Pu. D., 
(Lerpsic), OF DREw THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


[‘‘The Christian Advocate,’’ for 
August 22, 1907, prints a paper by 
Professor Rogers, written from the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford, England, 
where he is spending his summer 
vacation in pursuing his Assyrio- 
logical studies. The ‘‘Discovery’’ 
of which he writesis certainly a most 
remarkable one. After a brief gen- 
eral statement regarding it, we shall 
let the Professor tell of its ‘‘Biblical 
Bearings’’ in his own way.—£ditor. ] 


Professor Rogers first learned of 
the ‘‘Discovery’’ a year ago, from 
Dr. Leonard W. King, Assistant in 
the Department of Egyptian and 
Assyrian Antiquities. Dr. King had 
found in the Museum ‘‘some new 
chronicles concerning early Baby- 
lonian kings’’, and ‘‘a study of them 
had proved that the Second Dynasty 
of Babylon was contemporaneous 
with portions of the First and Third 
Dynasties, and that therefore the 
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dates of the First Dynasty must be 
greatly reduced’’. 


The Professor graphically and 
pleasantly describes the immediate 
effect of the revelation upon himself, 
and takes occasion to state clearly 
and explicitly his own attitude 
towards the Biblical Chronology, 
which appears to be that assumed by 
Dr. Kyle in a paper printed on 
another page of this magazine 
(p. 246). He writes as follows : 


‘«The news was exciting to a man who 
has duly broken his head for years over 
the chronological details which have come 
down to us in Babylonian and Assyrian 
documents, and had sometimes well nigh 
broken his heart over the hopeless task of 
reconciling all the chronological indica- 
tions preserved for us by the Babylonians, 
the Assyrians, the Egyptians and the 
Hebrews. 


«‘T had made up my mind years ago that 
the proper way to deal with chronological 
indications that were irreconcilable was 
to put them down as the ancient docu- 
ments had transmitted them and not 
attempt to reconcile them by juggling any 
of the figures. In other words, the only 
safe and honest way is to suspend judg- 
ment and cease the effort to delude one’s 
self and one’s students or neighbor’s by 
presenting solemn and beautiful tables of 
chronology in which all the difficulties 
have disappeared and the tide of historical 
movement flows without a ripple toward 
the sea. My own published chronological 
material is distinguishable. from some 
others by its presentation of the facts, and 
its frank statement of their energetic 
refusal to yield to reconciliation. 


“It is perfectly plain to me that certain 
Old Testament synchronisms of the kings 
of Judah and Israel are irreconcilable as 
they now stand in the Hebrew Masoretic 
Text, and that the Versions do not enable 
us to bring them into unity. Whenever I 
see a chronological scheme in which all 
the difficulties have disappeared I know 
perfectly well that the maker has juggled 
his figures somewhere, and the problem 
before me is not to fit his new scheme into 
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what I know of ancient Oriental history, 
but simply to locate the exact point at 
which he has altered the figures so as to 
carry out the scheme which he has 
evolved from his inner consciousness. 

*¢ These are perhaps discouraging words, 
and somebody whose sense of humor has 
been eclipsed by his chronological learning 
may deem them penned by a man who 
had taken a seat among the king’s scoffers. 
But not so. The simple fact is that we are 
learning day by day how to deal with our 
chronological difficulties, and if we will 
only keep an open mind we shall probably 
find a way out of a good many more”. 

We think that we know enough 
about what we do not know of the 
Biblical Chronology to appreciate the 
Professor’s attitude. 

During the last year Dr. King made 
known his discovery to Professor 
Hilprecht, who in his latest volume 
on ‘‘The Babylonian Expedition of 
the University of Pennsylvania’’, 
directs attention to it in a footnote. 
Of his own review of that book in 
‘The Sunday School Times’’, for May 
25, 1907 (which lies before us), 
Professor Rogers says, ‘‘I ventured 
to express a certain reserve concern- 
ing the deductions which Hilprecht 
had made from King’s discovery and 
from chronological materials found 
in some tablets which he had just 
published from the University of 
Pennsylvania collection’’. 

The revelations of the present year, 
and the study of Dr. King’s great 
work* on his ‘‘ Discovery ’’, seem to 
have resolved the Professor’s doubts. 
We append his discussion of the 
Biblical Bearings of the Discovery in 
his own language : 


It is now a long time since Amraphel, 
King of Shinar, whom Gen. xiv. couples 


*Chronicles concerning Early Babylonian 
Kings, including records of the early his- 
tory of the Kassites and the Country of the 
Sea. By L. W. King, M. A., F. S. A. 2 
volumes. London. Luzoc & Co., 1907. 
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with Abraham, was identified with 
Hammurabi, King of Babylon. In my 
History of Babylonia and Assyria, pub- 
lished in 1900, I accepted this identification 
with a certain cautious reserve, but in the 
next year, on futher study of the original 
Babylonian Texts, became absolutely cer- 
tain that the identification was correct, 
and have since unqualifiedly taught it in 
lectures and in popular articles. 

There was, however, a most 
chronological difficulty in 
making Abraham a contemporary of 
Hammurabi. According to my chronolo- 
gical scheme Hammurabi reigned 2342-2288 
B. C., and the dates proposed by other 
scholars do not vary greatly from these. 
[Sayce gives 2376-2333; Winckler 2313- 
2255). If now Hammurabi is Amraphel 
and Amraphel is a contemporary of Abra- 
ham, we come at once into an overwhelm- 
ing chronological difficulty. Let us see 
how impossible it is to reconcile these 
things. According to Exod. xii. 40 Israel 
was 430 years in Egypt; and according to 
Gen. xlvii. 9 Jacob was 130 years old When 
he went into Egypt; and according to Gen. 
xxv. 26 Isaac was 60 years old at Jacob’s 
birth; and according to Gen. xxi, 5 Abra- 
ham was 100 years old at the birth of Isaac. 
These numbers taken together give 720 
years as the period from the birth of 
Abraham to the exodus. But according 
to Gen. xii. 4 Abraham was .75 years 
old when he left Haran on his call of God. 
Therefore according to Genesis and Exodus, 
in the Masoretic Text as it has come down 
to us, the length of time from Abraham’s 
call to the exodus is 645 years. 


trying 
the way of 


Now recent study has tended very 
strongly towards placing the exodus out 
of Egypt in the reign of Merenptah, the suc- 
cessor of Rameses II. The date of his 
accession is placed by Meyer at 1234 B. C., 
but most scholars would place him a little 
earlier. If we place the exodus at 1270 
B. C., we shall not be far from the best of 
recent estimates, but 645 years added to 
that only brings us to 1915 B. C. But my 
date of Hammurabi is 2842-2288 B. C., and 
so we have a discrepancy of nearly four 
hundred years! But if we accept Arch- 
bishop Ussher’s date of the exodus, which 
is 1491 B. C., and add 645 years to that, we 
still only come to 2136 B. C., and are still 
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confronted with a discrepancy of two hun- 
dred years! 

Now, what have I done in this case? I 
have simply suspended judgment. I have 
been absolutely convinced that Amraphel 
and Hammurabi are the same person, but 
I have said to everybody who thought it 
worth while to ask me, ‘‘I can not explain 
away the figures. The Old Testament fig- 
ures can not be reconciled with the 
figures of the Babylonian Chronicles 
and King Lists. I refuse to juggle either, 
and therefore must simply await further 
light”. 

And now it is extremely pleasant to be 
able to say that the light has arrived. Dr. 
King’s new book gives us admirably clear 
copies in cuneiform script of his newly 
found Babylonian Chronicles, and with 
these a transliteration into Roman script 
and atranslation into English, with most in- 
teresting discussions of the effect of the new 
data on our systems of chronology. Until 
these discoveries of his were made all we, 
who were busying our wits with Assyrian 
history, were compelled to accept the 
statements of the Babylonian King Lists 
that there was a first dynasty of Babylon 
with eleven kings, of whom Hammurabi 
was sixth; that these kings ruled about 
307 years, and that following them came 
the second dynasty with eleven kings, who 
ruled 368 years, and then came the third 
or Kassite dynasty, whose kings had such 
relations with kings elsewhere that we 
were able to establish synchronisms and 
so get definite dates from which to calcu- 
late backward into the first dynasty. It 
was by adding up the figures of the King 
Lists that I obtained the data 2342-2288 
B. C. for Hammurabi, and other scholars 
obtained similar dates. 

But now come Dr. King’s new dis- 
coveries and prove beyond a doubt that 
the second dynasty ruled in the Sea Land 
of Southern Babylonia, and not in Babylon 
at all, and further that certain of its kings 
were contemporary with certain kings of 
the first dynasty, and certain others over- 
lap the early kings of the third dynasty. 
We are, therefore, required to shift this 
second dynasty, with its 368 years, out of 


our chronological schemes altogether and — 


our dates of the first dynasty are reduced 
by 368 years. If now, provisionally and 


i 
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subject to later and more exact calculation 
of other factors, I take 368 from my earlier 
date of Hammurabi I get the new dates 
1974-1920 B. C. for Hammurabi. If now 
the date of the exodus is 1270 and we add 
645 years to that in order to reach Abra- 
ham’s call, we get 1915 B. C., and, lo, there 
is almost a perfect correspondence, and 
the big discrepancy has disappeared! 

Dr. King has seen very clearly where all 
this new work of his was leading. He used 
to doubt whether Hammurabi was really 
Amraphel, He now writes in this positive 
manner: 


“Our new information enables us to 
accept unconditionally the identification 
of Amraphel with Hammurabi, and at the 
same time it shows that the chronological 
system of the priestly writer, however 
artificial, was calculated from data far 
more accurate than has hitherto been 
supposed” (Vol. I, p. 22). 

And again in another place he says: 

«“We may conclude that the chronology 
of the Pentateuch, with regard to the 
length of time separating Abraham from 
Moses, exhibits far greater accuracy than 
we have hitherto had reason to believe” 
(Vol. I, p. 25). 


Personally I have never stakerl the his- 


torical value of the Old Testament upon 
its chronology. I consider its history 
quite apart from its chronology, which is 
obviously in some cases expressed in round 
numbers and perhaps for mnemonic pur- 
poses, as it always seems to me to be in 
the book of Judges at least. ButIam glad 
to findthat this chronology stands the test, 
and that this new discovery helps us out of 
our difficulty. The world of Biblical 
scholarship, in which it is our delightful 
privilege to live, is interesting, and daily 
growing more interesting, and Assyriology 
is surely a very useful source of new light 
upon our questions. If critical scholarship 
has given us some new and difficult prob- 
lems, it has also helped solve some old 
ones. Let us be duly thankful for both 
services. 

The Bodleian Library, Oxford, England. 


It seems scarcely too much to say 
that this is one of the most important 
of modern chronological discoveries, 
confirming the accuracy of the Bible 
where accuracy is most difficult to 
attain and preserve. 


Scripture Searchings versus The Higher Criticism 


Rev. Wi_LiAmM AsHMoRE, D. D., WOLLASTON, MAss. 


There is danger of confounding the 
methods of the Radical Critics in 
investigating the Scriptures, with the 
plain Biblical duty of ‘‘searching the 
Scriptures’’. We desire to guard 
plain people against this danger, and 
to do this we desire to lay down some 
simple principles, and to make some 
vital distinctions. 

Rowe have two 
propositions to offer : 

(1) The Scriptures themselves not 
only do not discourage a rigid exam- 
ination of their various claims and 
assertions, but they go further and 
urge men to scrutinize carefully 
erytiing which professes to be 


fundamental 


coming to them from God. More- 
over, they furnish men with tests 
numerous and varied, and adapted 
to every stage of progress, and they 
urge men first to ‘‘ prove all things’’ 
and then to ‘‘hold fast to what has 
been found good’’. 

(2) These same sacred writings, 
which do everywhere encourage 
searching the Scriptures, do nowhere, 
that we know of, encourage or com- 
mend ‘‘criticism of the Scriptures,’’ 
especially of that particular kind 
known as ‘‘the higher criticism’’. 
On the contrary they do ever con- 
demn a proneness to unbelief, a 
captiousness of inquiry, and an 
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unwillingness to be convinced. Christ 
upbraided his disciples, over and 
over because they were so 
‘* slow to believe’’. ‘‘Be not faithless, 
but believing’. It is astate of mind 
here enjoined. 

2. Wewish to state certain par- 
ticulars in which ‘‘searching the 
Scriptures’ and ‘‘the higher criti- 
cism’’ vitally differ from each other: 

(1) They differ in their spirit. 

In the one case the spirit is of the 
filial type, sympathetic, favorably 
disposed, easily responsive, and con- 
sequently readily convinced. 

In the other case, the spirit is of 
an alien type, unsympathetic, pre- 
disposed to doubt, ready to raise 
objections, and consequently hard to 
be convinced. It won’t take God at 
his word ; it demands collateral for 
everything he says. 

(2) They differ in their method. 

In the one case, the method of the 
searchers is the faith method; they 
believe and therefore they speak. 
With them absolute and final author- 
ity is lodged in what the mouth of 
the Lord hath spoken. Further- 
more, they treat the entire Scriptures 
as a unity. They pay very little 
regard to the forty odd writers made 
use of by the Holy Spirit in inditing 
the Book, but are taken up in follow- 
ing out the ideas and the teachings 
of the One Person who is the Author 
of the Book as a whole. 

In the other case, the method of 
the investigators is the rationalistic 
method. They can see nothing to 
begin with. What commends itself 
to their reason they accept; what 
does not they reject. 

Then they start gut, in the treat- 
ment of the Book, with certain pre- 
conceptions of what ought to enter 
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into its contents. Thus they deny 
that there can be anything super- 
natural. Whatever exhibits the 
supernatural they eliminate, and thus 
present an expurgated and mutilated 
copy of the Book, which there is no 
reason to suppose the writers would 
any of them ever accept. 

Furthermore, they insist upon it 
that God should furnish mathemati- 
cal demonstration, which they call 
‘scientific proof’’. Faith is made 
void and _ scientific demonstration 
made everything. 

And then, once more, they do not 
treat the Scripture as a unity. They 
handle every feature of it by itself. 
They fail to recognize the place that 
is occupied by each separate book 
in one structural whole. And, fin- 
ally, they lay stress on minor issues, 
such as the writers of the Bible them- 
selves do not push forward into 
prominence, such as names, dates, 
designations, and things of that 
kind, which may not be of import- 
ance. What each writer wrote for 
his own age, they consider exhausts 
the significance of their utterance. 
That God was speaking through his 
amanuensis to future ages they are 
slow to recognize, and so lose sight 
of his meaning altogether, 

(3) There are still other things 
that might be said. They differ 
immensely in their respective histor- 
ies ; not only their doctrinal histories, 
but their biographical histories ; that 
is, the histories and experiences of 
their respective advocates and adher- 
ents. And then they differ totally 
in their fruitages, which God has 
made a supreme test of truth. But 
these things make a chapter by them- 
selves, and for the purposes of this 
article must be passed over. 


" 
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Biblical Research, or Skeptical Preconceptions, Which ? 


Rev. T. McK. Stuart, D.D., GrippENn, Iowa 


‘The Sunday School Journal ’’ of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
under its present editorial manage- 
ment, is especially remarkable for 
_the undercurrent of destructive criti- 
cism that from time to time appears 
in its pages. We have called atten- 
tion to this before, in some animad- 
versions upon the impropriety of 
injecting into our Sabbath School 
literature the mere spéculations of 
certain critics, and disturbing the 
faith of the Church, through the 
Sabbath School, in both the authen- 
ticity and credibility of the Scrip- 
tures. This literature of the Church 
is not the place for the discussion of 
the speculations of men regarding 
the inspiration of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. And if we are to have dis- 
cussions on the speculations of crit- 
ics, let us have both sides. In the 
present state of thought and contro- 
vetsy upon these subjects, it is sheer 
presumption for a writer to present 
his hypotheses as the last words to be 
said upon these questions of genuine- 
ness. And more especially is this 
true in regard to Sabbath School 
helps to which the average teacher is 
compelled to go for his information 
in matters of Scriptural interpreta- 
tion. 


In ‘‘The Sunday School Jour- 
nal’’ for the month of September, 
under the caption of ‘‘ Research and 
Bible Study ’’, we are given a some- 
what extended discussion on ‘‘ The 
date and Authorship of Deuteron- 
omy ’’, from the pen of Prof. John E. 
McFadyen, a well known critic, who 
is committed to the ‘‘ Documentary 


Theory ’’ in its more ultra form, the 
fallacies of whose theorizings have 
been quite thoroughly shown up in 
‘“ The Bible Student and Teacher’’. 
The trend of his entire discussion is 
destructive of the ‘‘ Authenticity ’’ of 
the Book of Deuteronomy. An 
authentic book is one written by the 
person whose name is put forth by it 
as the author, and under the circum- 
stances in which it claims to have 
been written. By the emphatic con- 
tradiction of both of these, and the 
substitution of a nameless author 
and widely different conditions of 
historical environment, the Professor 
seeks to establish the contention that 
the book is neither authentic nor 
reliable. 


. We believe that the reader who 
accepts the arguments of this writer 
must conclude that Deuteronomy is 
neither an authentic nor credible 
book. We are not responsible for 
the logical outcome of these posi- 
tions. Butit irresistibly follows from 
these positions of the writer, that the 
Sabbath Schools are entering upon 
the study of a book that gives a false 
account of its origin, both as to author 
and times. 

There is no misunderstanding the 
Professor’s position here ;—it is the 
old one of the critics who take their 
cue from Wellhausen, namely, that 
Deuteronomy was in all material 
respects the production of the time of 
King Josiah; a production in the 
name of Moses, by, possibly, Hilkiah 
the priest. This may be covered up 
by smooth diplomatic phrase, but in 
cleat and intelligible terms it spells 
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forgery. Our critic tells us, ‘‘ The 
problem of its origin [i. e., of the 
book of Deuteronomy] is as inter- 
esting as the romance which attached 
to its discovery in the reign of Josiah 
(621) B.C.’’ Here we are told by 
insinuation that the story of the find- 
ing of the book of the law recorded 
in 2 Kings xxii. 8-13 is a ‘‘ romance”’ 
—a pure fiction. ‘This is predicated 
upon the requisitions of a critical 
theory, namely, that the Book of the 
Law in question was the production 
of those times. 


In this immediate connection we 
are told: ‘‘ Generally speaking, the 
book claims to be the valedictory 
address of Moses to Israel’’. This 
claim, which must be sustained if the 
Book of Deuteronomy is either 
authentic or truthful, is, however 
made out to be false. He further 
says, ‘‘ But even a superficial exam- 
ination is enough to show that its 
present form, at any rate, was not 
due to Moses’’. This modifying 
phrase, ‘‘its present form’’, means 
nothing more than that some of the 
teachings contained in the book 
might possibly be traceable to Moses. 

After this all inclusive pronounce- 
ment, we had looked to find some- 
thing new in the way of argument 
to sustain the conclusion; but we 
have the same old critical reasons 
assigned that were produced with the 
birth of this critical theory, and 
have been refuted again and again. 
Is it possible that these critics read 
nothing on the other side of the 
question? So long ago as 1883 that 
eminent Hebraist and Biblical scholar 
William Henry Green, in his ‘‘ Moses 
and the Prophets ’’, refuted in detail 
every argument advanced by Prof. 
Robertson Smith, and every one of 


these advanced by Prof. McFadyen, 
which are by no means new. 

Let us attend to some of the things 
revealed by this superficial exami- 
nation, which are so convincing to 
the Professor : 


‘<The very first words of the book 
represent the speeches as _ being 
delivered on the other side of Jordan 
—an important point obscured by the 
erroneous translation of the Author- 
ized Version. Now Moses was on 
the east side, and obviously the writer 
to whom the east side was the other 
side, must himself have been on the 
west side’’. 

Now on page 161, of ‘‘ Moses and 
the Prophets’’, Professor Green, 
replying to this argument says: 

‘“As though Cisalpine Gaul and 
Transalpine Gaul changed names to 
the old Roman generals as often as 
they crossed the Alps..... And 
by parity of reasoning we may infer 
that September is the seventh month 
of the year, that dandlords are always 
owners of real estate. . . . There is 
no more familiar phenomena in 
language,than that words often retain 
their secondary sense, even when 
they have ceased to be used in accord- 
ance with their primary sense’’. 

In proof that this word eer has not 
the definite sense attached to it by 
the critical argument, we call atten- 
tion to Gesenius sub loc.: ‘‘ The part 
of Palestine lying east of Jordan’’. 
If that country was called ber 
ha-yorden, it should be translated as 
the provincial appellation of a section 
of country. Again, this alleged 
forceful argument is refuted by the 
use of the same phrase in Deut. iii. 
20-25. Ifthe argument is valid, and 
‘“ beyond Jordan ’’ placed the writer 
of Deuteronomy on the west side of 
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the Jordan, this reference places him 
on the east side, and beyond Jordan 
is the west side. There is absolutely 
nothing in this contention. We 
wonder why the Professor did not 
place beside it the age-old skeptical 
argument, that Moses did not write 
an account of his own death ! 

Again, we are directed to some 
anticipatory legislation contained in 
the book as proof that the legislation 
could not have belonged to the time 
of. Moses and been enacted in the 
wilderness : 

‘* The law providing for the battle- 
ment upon the roof of a new house 
(xxii. 8), shows that the book con- 
templates the later settled life of cities 
and villages, and not the nomadic 
iiieof tents’’. 

This assumption, that legislation 
may not anticipate conditions to exist 
in the future, is squarely contradicted 
by all legislation in new countries. 
But Israel had conquered at the time 
of this Mosaic legislation the country 
on the east side of Jordan, and it was 
a country of walled cities and towns. 
According to Joshua i. 14, the 
families of the trans-Jordanic tribes 
were abiding in the cities and towns 
conquered for them. 

The argument, in regard to the law 
forbidding the removal of the ‘‘ land- 
marks which they of old time have 
set’’, is predicated upon a wrong 
interpretation of ‘‘ they of oldtime”’. 
It simply means, they of the past; 
not they of the past with reference to 
the writer of the law, but they of the 
past with reference to the transgres- 
sion of it. But if the objector had read 
the whole verse he would have seen the 
fallacy of hisinterpretation: ‘‘ Which 
they of old time have set in thine 
inheritance, which thou shalt inherit 
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in the land the Lord thy God giveth 
thee’’. At this writing the land was 
yet to be inherited by them, the 
division was yet to be made, and the 
landmarks yet to be set. 

For these specious and fallacious 
reasons, a law that claims through- 
out to have been written under Moses’ 
direction, the very words of which 
claim to have been spoken by Moses 
on the east side of the Jordan, and 
much of it spoken in the first person 
by him, is declared to be the pro- 
duction of some nameless author six 
hundred years after Moses! And in 
order further to sustain this ‘‘ negative 
conclusion’’, and to meet the 
objection that we have just made, it 
is attempted to justify this process of 
forgery by citing from Thucydides, 
the Greek historian, his custom in 
reporting certain speeches ‘‘ made on 
the eve of the war’’. Thucydides 
wrote: 

‘*T have found it difficult to retain 
in memory the exact words which I 
heard spoken. . . but I have made 
the persons say what seemed the 
most opportune for them to say in 
view of each situation ; at the same 
time I have adhered as closely as 
possible to the general sense of what 
was actually said’’. 

In this connection Professor 
McFadyen tells us, that this was a 
general custom in ancient times— 
‘literary freedom claimed by all 
ancient historians’’. While we do 
not accept this claim as to ancient 
usage as at all warranted by the facts, 
we contend that his suppositional 
cases are not parallel by any manner 
of means. ‘Thucydides is speaking 
of what he lfeard himself, or what 
was given him by eye and ear 
witnesses. There is a very wide 
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difference between what Thucydides 
gives as in this instance his custom, 
and that which is alleged concerning 
the composition of Deuteronomy. 
The alleged Mosaic quotations would 
have been six hundred years old if 
Deuteronomy was not written until 
the time of Josiah! Where were 
they during all these centuries, if 
they were not sheer inventions ? 

At the conclusion of this attempt to 
justify the fabrication of a book in 
the name of Moses, the Professor 
starts out to seek for its author, or 
rather for the age in which it was 
produced. The author is nameless, 
though Hilkiah is hinted at quite 
suggestively from a critical view- 
point. Yet he is not named. But 
the work was the production of about 
the time it was discovered—that is 
about 621 B. C. How is this made 
out? By several assumptions. 

The primary one is, that we have 
here for the first time the law of the 
one altar. Itis held that Deut. xii. 
5 is in direct opposition to the Jaw 
laid down in Hxy x24: “‘In.all 
places where I shall record my name’’. 
An assumption that would not have 
been thought of but for the theory of 
Three Codes, evolved during the long 
years of Israel’s history. It is 
assumed thatin the days of Hezekiah, 
there was made for the first time an 
attempt at the centralization of 
Israel’s worship, and that thisattempt 
was not successful until this law of 
the one altar was discovered. 

For facts manufactured out of a 
theory, the following can not be sur- 
passed: 

‘‘Tn the ninth and eighth centuries, 
when the prophetic ‘narratives of 
Genesis were written, these shrines, 
which were the scenes of enthusiastic 


worship, are lovingly traced back to 
an origin in patriarchal times. As 
late as 750-725 B. C., Amos and 
Hosea, though they deplore the ex- 
cesses which characterized these sanc- 
tuaries, and regarded their worship 
as largely immoral, do not regard the 
sanctuaries themselves as actually 
illegal. Consequently Deuteronomy 
must be later than 725”’’. 

There is not a single statement here 
that is sustained by any legitimate 
interpretation of the historical books 
concerning these sanctuaries. They 
are illegal, so treated by all the in- 
spired writers. Only in those places 
where God manifested himself to 
chosen persons, as in the case of Gid- 
eon, Elijah, Manoah, is there a justi- 
fication of sanctuaries other than the 
places where God had ‘: placed his 
name”. The ‘‘ashera”’, and high 
places, and the shrines at Dan and 
Bethel, are condemned,—again and 
again condemned in the Books of the 
Kings. 

In connection with this critical 
revelation we are incidentally told, 
that Genesis is a composite book 
made up of the productions of cer- 
tain ‘‘ prophetic writers’’ a Priestly 
writer and several redactors more or 
less, and that the parts belonging to 
the ‘‘ prophetic writers ’’ belong to 
the eighth and ninth centuries B. C. 

The conclusion summed up at last 
from these hypothetical data, is, 

‘Somewhere then between Heze- 
kiah and Josiah, we may suppose the 
book to have been composed ’’. 

It is difficult to maintain a becom- 
ing attitude of seriousness towards 
this whole thing. We are assured 
that the book was not a forgery for 
these reasons: ‘‘It is unjust to the 
narrative in 2 Kings xxii. and xxiii., 
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to suppose that the book was written 
by those who pretended to find it. 
It was really lost’’. It is a conso- 
lation to know that ‘‘it was dost’’— 
that the Bible history so manipulated 
by the Priests can be truthful in 
some things. That is, the idea that 
it came from the pen of Moses is 
false, but yet, after it came into 
being somehow about 660 B.C., it 
was Jost, actually lost, then actually 
found ! 


We are further told, that the ‘‘ pub- 
lication of the book of Deuteronomy 
was nothing less than a providence 
in the development of the Hebrew 
religion’’. In the uncritical simpli- 
city of our faith we had always sup- 
posed that it was a part of an 
inspired revelation, and that this 
came about through relation to the 
unfolding of the plan of salvation 
that had its mature and blessed con- 
summation the divine Christ. 
But despite this concession the ethi- 
cal implications bother me not a 
little. I fail to be able to see how a 
book that is false in its claims, and 
in all its relation to the divine econ- 
omy, can be the instrument of Provi- 
dence !* 


in 


The fact is, no book in the Scrip- 
tures more explicitly claims to be 
the production of one author than 
does this book. Its words, 
very few exceptions, are ascribed to 
Moses, they ‘are quoted by the Mas- 
ter himself as the words of Moses, 
and also by other inspired writers. 
More than this, no book is more 


with a 


*Wellhausen once said to a friend of 
ours: ‘‘We Germans of course believe 
that the priests forged the document and 
palmed it off on the people ; but it never 
occurred to us to attribute the fraud to 
God !”—Hditor. 


extensively quoted from by the sub- 
sequent inspired writers than is this. 
Chapters Xxvi., “x<xix ses, and 
Xxxii. are extensively quoted in all 
the historical books of the Old Testa- 
ment, beginning with Joshua, and 
ending with Nehemiah. Expressions 
from the Song of Moses are to be 
found all through the subsequent 
Psalmody of the Bible, in Job, Pro- 
verbs and the earlier prophets. 
These facts significantly point to the 
fact that Deuteronomy is older than 
any of the succeeding books of the 
Bible. 

It is to be exceedingly regretted 
that these skeptical hypotheses, with 
all their implications, are to be forced 
upon the attention of our Sabbath 
School pupils; and especially since 
they are promulgated with a cock- 
sureness that would imply that they 
are not once to be called into ques- 
tion. Itis simply a surrender to an 
old skepticism presented in a slightly 
different guise. It is an attempt to 
assault the integrity of the Scriptures 
from within, and in the house of its 
friends. The theological student 
knows that these alleged reasons for 
this document theory are old, and 
worn threadbare. Nothing new has 
been produced since Kuenen, Well- 
hausen, and Robertson Smith, in the 
eatly eighties of the last century, 
published their writings. The paper 
we have been considering is simply a 
weak and superficial rehash of these 
old and long since exploded views. 
The iniquity comes in the attempt 
to foist them as God’s truth, by aid 
of the glamour of a false ‘‘ scholar- 
ship’’, upon the Sunday School 
teachers of the Church who have no 


means of knowing better ! 
Re ak 
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A Vicious “ Outbreak” in an Unexpected Quarter 


The wide-spread prevalence of 
rationalism, in its various forms and 
disguises, is producing some singular 
situations. It crops up in quarters 
where it has hitherto been unknown, 
and where we may feel sure the 
powers that be have been imposed 
upon. For example the West- 


I. Here are Some 


In some instructions to teachers in 
the Sunday School, touching their 
‘« Attitude toward the Pupils’’, by 
 Profael. oW. Galloway, ra. Die, 
in the number for July 6 (p. 5), we 
find as the third point, the follow- 


ing: 

“The pupil is a child of God—and 
naturally so. We have done violence to 
the truth and to the chances of the pupil’s 
normal development, by our notion that the 
child is naturally the child of Satan and 
has to be redeemed, faculty by faculty> 
and impulse by impulse, from the 
dominion of the devil. To be sure, the 
child is the natural heir to many ten- 
dencies and appetites which are animal, 
unsocial and evil. It can be shown, how- 
ever, that many of these are evil only 
because over-indulged or indulged in the 
wrong spirit. They have been of sturdy 
service in the natural development of the 
species. Along with these tendencies, 
however, the child has equally, as a part 
of his natural inheritance, other tendencies 
and motives, social, unselfish, moral, 
religious. We shall have our task much 
more sanely before us if we recognize that 
both the selfish and the religious impulses 
are perfectly natural and not arbitrary or 
supernatural phenomena; and that our 
task is to supplement the higher impulses, 
in such ways and at such times, that they 
may come naturally, and habitually to 
dominate the choices and actions of the 
pupil. Here, again, we are following 
after the method of God with the race and 
the individual. Let us remember that the 
social impulses in the race and in normal 


minster Teacher, hitherto an organ 
of unimpeachable orthodoxy, has 
recently contained a series of disserta- 
tions sufficiently plausible, it would 
seem, to beguile the responsible con- 
ductors of this long-time vehicle of 
sound doctrine to devote its pages to 
the inculcation of the worst errors. 


of the Teachings , 


individuals are becoming more and more 
able to overrule the animal”. 

Let any one compare that with the 
uniform teachings of the Scriptures 
concerning man’s condition by nature 
as a lost sinner, and the necessity for 
his spiritual regeneration and trans-’ 
formation by the Spirit of God ! 

By turning back to the West- 
minster Teacher for June 29 (p. 5), 
we find that the way was prepared 
for this rationalistic and unscriptural 
view in a chapter for ‘‘ The Teachers’ 
Meeting’’, on ‘‘The Attitude 
towards the Materials of Instruc- 
tion’’. Here are some sentences 
that show the drift of the introduc- 
tory portion of this chapter in dis- 
crediting the value and authority of 
the Bible! 

“The most difficult of these partial 
truths—[the partial truths are: That the 
Sunday School is a Bible school ; or that 
its objectis the conversion of the children ;_ 
or that it is primarily a feeder of the 
church ”]—to handle, in such a way as to 
reach a just conclusion, is the statement 
that the Sunday School is a Bible School. — 
There is no question that the Bible con- 
tains a great body of teaching which will 
always remain basal to religious education, 
as conducted in the Sunday school. But it 
is equally true that it does not contain all 
the truth which may be soused. It d 
not always contain the best statement 
truth which is needéd to accomplish cer- 
tain steps in religious education”, 
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“Tt is high time that we recognize the 
fact that God is still in his world ; is still 
revealing new truth to all who follow his 
Spirit ; has developed situations and com- 
plexities of life which must have new 
prophets and new statements”. 

«There is much material in the Bible 
unsuitable, altogether, for the religious 
education of the child. We have been 
disposed, out of our notions of the sacred- 
ness of the Bible, to believe that any 
passage can be used, by proper adjustment 
equally to fit the needs of all ages and all 
grades of spiritual growth. We are 
coming now to recognize that this is 
absolutely out of the question ”. 

“Tt is really quite remarkable, when we 
once think of it, how little of the Bible 
account is actually suitable to serve the 
purpose of the religious development of 
the child, except as we read into it our 
best interpetations from the present-day 
point of view. Some of that little is very 
fine, very vital, and insures that the Bible 
will always be basal to religious education ; 
but it is only the remote beginnings of 
the great continuous revelation of God’s 
love and purpose”. 

The writer winds up what he 
to say on this point by assuring his 
readers that itis not because of any 
uniqueness of the Bible as a divine 
revelation, but because the ‘‘some of 
that little’ (i. e., the infinitesimal 
portion of the Scriptures he is pleased 
to leave us) is wzversal in its char- 
acter, that it outlives our misteaching 
of it” ! 

These ‘‘new statements’’ of this 
‘““new prophet ’’ — especially that 
which makes the Bible ‘‘only the 
remote beginnings of the great con- 
tinuous revelation of God’s love and 
purpose’’, and that in which a little 
later he contrasts it with the ‘‘more 
perfect’ revelation through the 
‘‘more inspired’? present-day man— 
reveal appalling depths of unbelief in 
_—yea, of disbelief of—God’s Word ! 
And they explain the flippancy wi:h 
which the writer tosses aside its plain 

. 


has 


teachings concerning man’s sinful 
and lost condition. 

Is it any wonder that a Sunday 
School teacher, evidently quite 
bewildered and in much alarm, cites 
part of this in a recent issue of the 
Herald and Presbyter ; and that the 
editor properly and aptly comments 
that a ‘‘continuous Bible is no 
Bible’? The marvel is, that although 
this perverse teaching has been going 
on for months this is the first public 
protest that has come under our 
observation ! 

In ancient prophesy the people who 
had been called ‘‘Ilo-Ammi’’, Not 
my People, were urged by the prophet 
in his message to call themselves 
‘“Ammi’’, ‘‘My People’’. This 
‘‘new prophet’’ of the tripod seems 
bent on reversing the process as to 
the Bible. In the name of high learn- 
ing it is to be rechristened, ‘‘ Vo 
Bible”’’. 


But this is not the worst of it. The 
‘‘new prophet’’ proceeds to draw 
from his repudiation of the Bible the 
‘“‘new statements”? demanded by 
present-day light, and to formulate a 
system of ‘‘ New Theology’? to be used 
by the teachers in the Sunday School in 
instructing their pupils. TWHere it is in 
all its baldness and blackness : 


‘« Briefly, the above conclusions rest upon 
the following propositions, which com- 
mend themselves to the common sense of 
mankind: 

“1. God is immanent in his universe, 
in every part of it. 

‘°2. His purposes and efforts in its be- 
half are continuous and eternal, not spas- 
modic; are natural and not arbitrary. 

«3. If so, natural and supernatural, 
sacred and secular, lose their distinction in 
the permanent indwelling and continuous 
activity of the Father. 

«4, Chief among the manifestations of 
God's activity is his continuous effort to 
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reveal himself to his children and to in- 
spire them with his Spirit. 

«5. The perfection of his revelation of 
himself at any time, is marred, not by his 
lack of interest, but by our lack of prepar- 
edness. There can be no such thing as an 
inerrant revelation of God to man so long 
as errant human beings must be the re- 
ceivers and interpreters of the revelation. 

«©6. God’s revelation of himself is pro- 
gressively more perfect, not because he is 
more active and insistent, but because 
man is more fit, more inspired. 

“7. If God isimmanent and is always 
doing all he can to bring man to see and 
understand his nature and purposes, the 
continuous, the normal, the natural, the 
experimental, become the best expression 
and revelation of him. 

«8. It is reasonable to believe that God 
will not cease revealing himself to man 
until man has accepted all vital truth. 

«9, A school of religious life, seeking 
to discover God’s revelation to the world, 
must not confine itself to the study of a 
Book, closed eighteen hundred years ago, 
no matter how vital that book may be”. 


And these rationalistic propositions 
—upon which we are told all the con- 
clusions ‘‘rest’’ by which the author- 
ity and teachings of the Bible have 
been discredited—the ‘‘ Professor ’’ 
naively and blandly informs his in- 
nocent and unsuspecting victims, the 
Sunday School Teachers of the great 
Presbyterian Church, ‘‘commend them- 


selves to the common sense of man- 


kind” J Jf 


We leave the individual proposi- 
tions and the program to speak for 
themselves. We doubt if any such 
superficially plausible and arrogantly 
dogmatic program has gone out from 
even the American headquarters of 
the New Theology embodying as it 
does the latest conclusions—or rather, 
assumplions—of present-day evolu- 
tionary and pantheistic rationalism. 
It agrees substantially with Dr. Ly- 
man Abbott’s outline, in the Outlook 
of July 20, of his recent address at 
Litchfield, Conn., on ‘‘ A Century of 
Progress’’, which progress he sums — 
up in the changes in ‘‘ popular opin- 
ion’’ resulting from imbibing the 
teaching of modern philosophy, the 
teaching of modern science, and the 
new critical ideas of the Bible. 


And yet it goes out with the auth- 
ofitative imprint of the great Presby- 
terian Church which has hitherto 
been considered the bulwork of Bibli- 
cal orthodoxy,—and it goes out as 
the program for the guidance of the 
Sunday School teachers in thetr tnstruc- 
tion of the young who are to constitute 
the Church of the fulure ! 


I. What Abvut the Resulting Situation ? 


There are some practical questions 
that will have to be faced and 
answered. This whole affair illus- 
trates, as already suggested, the 
subtle dangers to which even such 
true and steadfast leaders as the 
managers of the Presbyterian Board 
of Publication and Sabbath School 
Work, are assumed to be, are 
exposed. Now it is neither the 
province nor the purpose of ‘‘ The 
Bible Student and Teacher ’’ to advo- 
eate Presbyterianism, nor to call to 


account ecclesiastically those who 
pervert its doctrines and violate its 
Constitution ; the Presbyterian 
Church has always shown itself able 
in the long run to take care of any 
false teachers found within its fold, 
and to do it in its own orderly way. 
As the organ of ‘‘ The American 
Bible League’’ ‘‘ The Bible Student 
and Teacher’’ simply takes its stand 
upon the common doctrines of Bibli-_ 
cal and Evangelical Christianity, and — 
seeks to warn its constituency against 
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attempted perversions of those 
doctrines and to do what may be in 
its power to remedy the evils con- 
sequent upon such perversions. 

‘* What, on the simplest hypothesis, 
are the facts in the present instance ? 

Let us suppose the situation to be 
the Biblical one portrayed in the 
Parable of the Tares: ‘‘ While men 
slept an enemy sowed tares’’,—in 
this case tares fashioned with con- 
siderable ingenuity to simulate the 
wheat, by a ‘‘ Professor’’ who has 
learned his lesson at the feet of 
modern masters in the art of reducing 
the Bible to the level of general 
religious literature, and then removing 
from it all substantial basis of fact 
and truth. 

The sowing process has been going 
on from the beginning of the year, 
when the International Sunday School 
Lessons from the Old Testament were 
taken up. Our attention was called 
to its subtle beginnings, early in the 
year, in such citations of ‘‘ author- 
ities ’’ as that from Professor Marcus 
Dods, to the effect that the ‘‘ two 
Creation Stories’’ in the opening of 
Genesis are positively unscientific 
aud irreconcilable. Later in the year 
the erroneous teachings gradually 
became open and pronounced. At 
the same time other writers holding 
similar views have been quietly added 
to the corps, until the rationalistic 
trend has become clearly dominant. 

The work of demoralization has 
gone on forall these months, until the 
end of the Old Testament Lessons 
has practically been reached, and 
the full tale of error furnished ,—with 
none to lift a note of warning or to 
call a halt! Meanwhile these false 
teachings have gone into the minds 
of unwary youth, of unsuspecting 


Sunday School teachers, and of pious 
people in the homes who are ignorant 
of the devices of the popular Ameri- 
can rationalism ; and they have gone 
out to the mission fields and have 
been poisoning the minds of the 
missionaries and their helpers, and 
making the always difficult work still 
more so, since not even the heathen 
are ready to welcome a religion dis- 
credited by the Christians who offer it 
to them. Itis manifest to every one 
who has eyes and uses them, that 
immeasurable harm has already been 
done, and is still being done, every- 
where. 

And so, quite naturally, during 
these recent mouths, the inquiry has 
been coming to ‘‘ The Bible Student 
and Teacher ’’ from every quarter: 
‘* How is it possible for such a situa- 
tion to arise ?”’ 

We have put the most charitable 
construction upon the matter, in 
supposing that some oue has been 
‘‘caught napping’’, or at least 
‘‘taken unawares’’. But  level- 
headed men are assuredly not going 
to stop with any such surface explan- 
ation. There must be azxihority 
somewhere, residing in some one, and 
that involves responsibility. Who is 
responsible? How has this revolu- 
tion been brought about ? 

And explanations such as these are 
being freely offered : 

(a) Failure to provide for the 
intelligent and comprehensive over- 
sight, by some person or persons duly 
qualified, of what may well be 
regarded as the most vital work 
entrusted to the Church, the religious 
instruction of the young. 

(b) Culpable ignorance of, or fail- 
ure to grasp, the seriousness of the 
present religious conditions, which 
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fills the strongest souls the world over 
with apprehension and alarm. 

(c) Criminal indifference to the 
character of the teachings 
given in the Churches to the young 
of the rising generation. 

(d) Deliberate and set purpose, on 
the patt of some one, to supplant the 
Gospel and Evangelical Christianity 
by the New Theology of Rationalism. 


being 


It is not our purpose to discuss 
these explanations. Whatever the 
truth may be, it is evident that for 
these reasons and such as these— 
with the added one, ‘‘ when men 
slept ’’—practically the 
dition at present confronts not 
only the Presbyterian Church but 
various other Protestant 
denominations. The paper of Dr. 
Stuart in our present issue (p. 261) 
shows that in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church the same subtle 
and insinuating influences are at 
work in the Sunday School litera- 
ture undermining the faith, espec- 
ially of the young, and the same 
process of moral 


silently and secretly going forward to 
its culmination. 


So substantially the same remedies 
will have to be applied in all these 
Churches, by the authorities 
responsible for the instruction given. 


saine con. 


leading 


disintegration is 


But however this situation may 
have risen, the final practical 
question is, What ts the Scriptural 
way of remedying the evil ? 

It has been proposed to cover zt up 
—to fide it/ The wise man said: 
‘‘ He that covereth his sins shall not 
prosper’ (Proverbs xxviii. 13). 
That is not God’s policy. 


In all such cases the way out of the 
evils is by confessing and forsaking 
the sins.--In the same verse of Proverbs 
itisadded: ‘‘ But whoso confesseth 
and forsaketh them shall have 
mercy’’. Confession of the wrong, 
full and free, explicit and public, is 
one step in the right direction ; that 
will explain the situation to multi- 
tudes who have been bewildered by it. 
But confession is not enough; there 
must be likewise a forsaking of the 
sins,—which includes not only the 
stopping of the false teaching, but 
putting a perpetual ban upon allsuch 
false teaching and teachers. 

Nor is even that enough: for it 
would leave the deadly rationalistic 
errors in full possession of the Sab- 
bath School hosts that have been so 
assiduously and insidiously instructed 
in them for now well nigh a year. 

We know of no code of morals that 
will permit the authorities responsible 
for such teaching, fo stop short of 
making positive and full provision to 
meet and counteract the error tn the 
same Sunday School - journals in 
which the immeasurable harm has 
been done. Tet the truth go out to 
the world as widely and fully as the 
error has gone. 

Least of all can the Presbyterian 
Church—containing such recognized 
Old ‘Testament ‘‘authorities’’ as 
Professors Willis J. Beecher, John 
D. Davis and Robert Dick Wilson, 
not to mention such staunch and 
able Cumberlanders as President 
Foster and Professor Bone, of Cum- 
berland University, Lebanon, Tenn. 
—shirk this manifest and self-evi- 
dent responsibility. Such gvrevious 
wrong must be righted ! 
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PROFESSOR GEORGE H. ScHopDDE, PH. D., CoLumMBuUS. OHIO 


In the New Testament as little as in the 
Old are text-critical problems in the fore- 
front of discussion in Germany. And yet 
there is a marked difference between the 
two in this respect. In the New Testa- 
ment department the text-critical prob- 
lems have practically been settled, not 
only so far as principles are concerned but 
also in reference to results, so that we 
have in substance a critically fixed text by 
the general consensus of the scholars of all 
nations. In the Old Testament textual 
criticism, however, there is not as yet an 
agreement as to methods and ways for 
securing the most reliable text available; 
and the attempts made in this direction, 
as, e. g., that of the ‘‘Rainbow Bible”, 
have at best the merit of an experiment. 
Even so fundamental a problem as the 
relation of the Septuagint to the Hebrew 
text, when these two authorities diverge, 
has not yet been settled. In other words, 
in the Old Testament department textual 
or lower criticism is yet in the elementary 
stage, while in the New Testament it can 
already point to definite results, accepted 
practically on all hands. 

Nor are the present problems in the 
New Testament department chiefly 
isagogical, as they were only a compara- 
tively short time ago. True, there are 
still not a few questions of this kind that 
constitute an important debatable ground 
between the advanced and the radical 
schools, especially the problem as to the 
Johannean authorship and __ historical 
character of the Fourth Gospel; but even 
these do not occupy the prominence they 
once did, nor is their importance usually 
one that centers in themselves. One of 
the causes for this change is the fact that 
conservative theology has won such 
decided victories in this field, as we can 
only hope will be paralleled in the near 
future in the Old Testament field also. 
The examination of the authenticity, 
genuineness and other features of the 
New Testament books, which was forced 
upon the Church largely through the 


neological criticism of the Baur or 
Tiibingen school,,has proved a great bless- 
ing to it; since the older views of the 
Church on these subjects in general are 
now better confirmed than they ever were, 
and the apostolic source and authority of 
the New Testament writings is intrenched 
behind the bulwarks of the best of modern 
scholarship as would never have been the 
cease if the Church had not been compelled, 
in the interests of her self-preservation, 
thoroughly to reexamine the reasons for 
her confidence in the New Testament 
books as the divine revelation given 
through the Apostles and Evangelists. 
The high-water mark of this defence of 
conservative convictions, with reference 
to the New Testament books, is found in 
that matchless work of Professor Theodore 
Zabn, of Erlangen, ‘‘ Kinleitung in das 
Neue Testament”: (Introduction to the 
New Testament), in two massive volumes, 
—an investigation unsurpassed in learning 
by any production of modern theology. 
While not altogether free from some 
peculiar ideas in the detail discussions of 
particular books, as when, e. g., he insists 
that some of the peculiarities of the 
Greek Matthew are based on the mis- 
understanding of the Hebrew Matthew, 
yet Zahn throughout defends the apostolic 
origin and character of the New Testa- 
ment books one and all, with such over- 
whelming evidences’ of surpassing 
scholarship, that none of the advanced 
clan has even made the attempt to reply. 

In critical circles, too, more positive 
views have been gaining ground, and the 
day is long passed when, as was done by 
the Baur men, only the “golden circle” 
of the four Pauline Epistles, i. e., Romans, 
Corinthians, and Galatians, were recog- 
nized as genuine. Harnack insists that 
only a single one of the New Testament 
writings is in toto unauthentic, namely, 
Second Peter; recognizing even an 
apostolic germ in John’s Gospel. In 
Jiilicher’s Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment, only the Pastoral letters together 
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with Hebrews are declared to be Pseudo- 
Pauline. Harnack has only recently come 
out as a decided champion, not only of the 
Lukean authorship of both the Acts and 
the Third Gospel, but also in general of at 
least the historical character of the con- 
tents of the Acts, even of the disputed 
‘‘we” sections, on the ground that the 
historical data, especially the chrono- 
logical, in the Acts, are in full harmony 
with contemporaneous reports in classical 
writers. 


One very important principle is being 
recognized in the determination of literary 
problems in connection with the New 
Testament, which has hitherto been 
advocated only by the conservatives, and 
that is the principle of tradition over 
against mere subjective analyses and com- 
binations. It is particularly Harnack that 
among critics has insisted upon the rights 
of the traditions of the oldest Church, in 
dealing with these matters; and one of 
the consequences has been, that the date 
of New Testament books has been 
advanced all along the line, and thereby 
too their claim to apostolic origin. It was 
Harnack, who, in his great work on the 
New Testament Literature, maintained 
that the entire historical and religious 
development of which the New Testament 
books are the official records, can be 
understood as having taken place within 
the period of forty years after the death 
of Jesus. Indeed, in determining the 
date of several of these books, as also of 
important events in apostolic history, 
Harnack decides upon earlier years than 
even Zahn does. 

But far more important, in the present 
stage of New Testament research, than 
the literary and isagogical problems, is the 
question, which now can claim precedence 
over all the others in this field, namely, 
What kind of a religion is that which the 
New Testament books teach? Is it a 
revelation, or is it a product of its own 
times, the syncretistic composition from 
religious and ethical ideas found within 
and outside of the Israelites during the 
New Testament age? Is this a religion 
that is swi generis, differing not merely in 
degree but also in kind from all other 
religions that preceded it; and is it 
accordingly the absolute religion which 


does not and can not recognize any other 
beside it as deserving of recognition on 
the ground of equality? Again, What is 
the nature of the development and _ his- 
torical unfolding of this religion, as this 
can be traced in the pages of the New 
Testament books? Is the original Chris- 
tianity of Christ, as He proclaimed and 
preached this, the same as that which is 
advocated in the later books, particularly 
the Pauline and Johannean letters; and 
can it be said that especially Paul per- 
vertedthe simple moral teaching of Christ, 
by adding to it His theory of atonement 
through the merits of the death of Jesus, 
his christology and other doctrines 
received by later Christianity as funda- 
mental to its system of doctrines? How 
much these problems are vexing and per- 
plexing New Testament savants can be 
seen, among other things, from the 
‘Essence of Christianity”, by Harnack, 
cf the German original of which not.far 
from one hundred thousand copies were 
sold, and which gave occasion for a whole 
mass of similar works, such as the con- 
servative discussions of the origins of 
Christianity, by R. Seeberg and the more 
radical of Pfleiderer, both also members 
of the Berlin theological faculty,—all of 
which works deal with the problem of the 
genesis and development of the religion of 
the New Testament, as do dozens of others 
from different standpoints and with 
different results. 


In this phase of New Testament investi- 
gation, however, it can not be said that 
the tendency and trend has been in a con- 
servative direction. There is probably no 
department of theological lore in which 
the subjectivism, so characteristic of our 
age, the application of a preconceived 
philosophy to the contents of the Scrip- 
tures, has created such havoc as it has 
done here. And analyze this subjective 
philosophy as we will, in each and every 
case it comes out as some expression of 
the naturalism of the day, the deter- 
mination to explain everything as the pro- 
duct of purely natural forces, a ‘ religion 
of the era of Darwin”, to use an expression 
of the sainted Hebraist Delitzsch. As a 
result the advanced type of New Testw- 
ment research—in order to explain satis- 
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of the religious system in the New Testa- 
ment—put under the critical microscope 
all the religious ideas and ideals in Israel 
and in the Gentile world to find data and 
facts on the basis of which they can claim 
that Christianity is a natural product. 
This is the fundamental thesis of the 
current ‘‘religio-historical ” school, which, 
after having reduced Christianity to its 
‘‘original” elements, by eliminating the 
Fourth Gospel and other sources proving 
the divine character of our religion, can 
readily find external parallels to certain 
facts and teachings in the pages of the New 
Testament. In this way, it is declared, 
that the divinity of Christ, as taught by 
later apostolic writings, is nothing but an 
adoption and an adaptation of the Greek 
deification of Hercules and other heroes; 
and the atonement theory can also be 
traced, more or less, through Jewish 
mediums to ethnic sources. Professor 
Jensen of Marburg, in his recent massive 
work on the Babylonian Gilgamish epic, 
finds in the fate of that heathen hero the 
source of narratives and facts in the his- 
tory of Jesus; and accordingly does not 
hesitate to claim that unwittingly the 
Christendom of nearly twenty centuries 
has been worshiping a Babylonian 
mythical hero! What renders’ these 
attempts all the more dangerous is the 
fact that, in certain external features, 
some resemblance can be pointed out; 
just as this is the case between the Baby- 
lonian deluge story and that of the Scrip- 
tures,—which, however, does not in the 
least show that the latter is the out-growth 
of the former. It is not a difficult matter, 
e. g., to find parallels for all of the 
petitions of the Lord’s Prayer in the 
liturgical services of the Jews, as this has 
been done by Taylor, in his ‘‘ Sayings of 
the Fathers”; and to show that such 
terms as ‘‘ baptism”, ‘regeneration ” and 
the like are not original inventions of 
Christianity, just as the ‘‘ Logos” plays a 
prominent part in the writings of the 
Jewish philosopher Philo. But conserva- 
tive writers quite correctly emphasize the 
truth of the old dictum: ‘‘ Duo si faciunt 
idem non est idem” (If two do the same 
thing it is still not the same) ; and external 
similarities so traced and found do not 


indicate that these, have inner connection. 
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To reach this conclusion hastily, as is 
characteristic of much of this New Testa- 
ment research, indicates superiiciality and 
not scientific scholarship. On practically 
all of these points, conservative men in 
Germany have not failed to reply to the 
advanced views; as can be seen, for 
instance, from the vigorous answer to 
Harnack from the pen of the lately 
deceased Professor Cremer, of Greifs- 
wald. 


This same subjective philosophy, as the 
underlying motive in the advanced 
thought in this field, can be seen in all of 
the detail problems, that have come to the 
front. As men can not force the Christo- 
logy and the atonement out of the writings 
of John and Paul, it is boldly declared 
that these things are not found in the 
‘“«Synoptic” or the ‘‘ Historical’’ Christ; 
although such conservative works as the 
«Jesus und Paulus”, of Professor Feine, 
recently of Vienna but now of Breslau, 
have demonstrated that Paul and John do 
nothing but merely develop further the 
principles clearly taught even by the 
Synoptic Jesus, i.-e., the Jesus of the first 
three Gospels, independently of the 
Fourth in which the reports of Christ’s 
sayings are discarded as ‘‘ unhistorical”’. 
A recent popular work from the radical 
side bears even the startling title, ‘‘ Paul 
the Anti-Christ”; and the cry is heard 
again and again, ‘‘ Away from Paul and 
Back to Jesus !”,—which practically means 
a Christianity divested of its supernatural 
and specially divine nature and origin. 
Accordingly it is not surprising now to 
hear that Christianity, as originally con- 
ceived, was not a ‘‘ religion of redemption ” 
at all, but virtually only a code of simple 
morals for the conduct of life, the eschato- 
logical features being later additions. 
How all this has affected the picture now 
drawn of the life of Christ will appear in 
a subsequent article. 

The leading characteristic, then, in this 
chief sphere of New Testament research is, 
at present, a phenomenal subjectivism and 
an extreme skepticism. To a large extent 
the problems are akin to those in the Old 
Testament department, because in both 
cases it is the same naturul evolution 
philosophy that is trying to force the facts 
of the Scriptures to fit its Procrustean 
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bed. It is only a new form of the fight of 
centuries, the struggle between faith and 
unfaith, between the divine and the 
natural conception of Christianity. 
Already the of a sober second 
thought are appearing even in critical 
circles; and in the meanwhile there are 


signs 


not lacking, even in Germany, where 
these discussions are carried on in a 
typical way, those who with vigor and 
learning defend the old truths, and yet 
are willing to appropriate the kernel of 
truth which may be found in even the 
most radical thought. 


The Greatness of Isaiah 
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There is at least one thing about the 
book of Isaiah concerning which there is, 
happily, no dispute: its literary greatness 
is conceded by all classes of critics. Indeed, 
no reader, who is capable of appreciating 
literary merit, can fail to perceive it in 
such a degree as to be interested and 
charmed by it. But when those who are 
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qualified to speak with authority, though 
differing widely on almost every other 
point, unite to praise this book as a work 
of genius, and rate it among the most ex- 
traordinary productions of the human 
mind, there can no longer be any doubt as 
to the rank which it takes in litera- 
ture. 


1. The Greatness of Isaiah as an Author 


George Gilfillan, himself one of the most 
charming of Scottish authors and an able 
literary critic, likens his own feelings in 
reading Isaiah to those of Sir William 
Herschel when he first saw Sirius, the dog- 
star, through his great telescope. ‘‘I felt’, 
says Herschel, ‘‘after a considerable sweep 
’ through the sky, Sirius announcing him- 
self from a great distance; and at length 
he rushed into the field of view with all 
the brightness of the rising sun, and I had 
to withdraw my eyes from the dazzling 
object”. ‘So have we”, says Gilfillan, 
‘Jooking out from our specular tower, 
seen from a great way off the approach of 
the mighty orb of song, the divine Isaiah, 
and have felt awe-struck in the path of his 
coming”. ‘He is the most eloquent, the 
most dramatic, the most poetic, in one 
word, the most complete of the bards of 
Israel”. 

So far the Scotch critic; and now for the 
opinion of the distinguished German, 
Ewald. Of Isaiah he says:—‘‘He is not 
the specially lyric, nor the specially ele- 
giac, nor the especially rhetorical and mon- 
itory prophet, as, e. g., Joel, Hosea, Micah, 
in whose writings a special manner is pre- 
dominant; but every kind of style, and 
every variation of exposition is at his com- 
mand, to meet the requirements of his sub- 


ject; and this it is which, in respect of 
style, constitutes his greatness, as well as, 
generally, one of his most prominent ex- 
cellences. His fundamental peculiarity is 
only exalted, majestic repose of style, pro- 
ceeding from the full and sure command 
ot his subject’’. 

Thus Ewald; and now Cheyne, from 
whom we may well dissent regarding 
many other points, yet says as to this, that 
Isaiah was ‘‘the greatest of the prophets”. 
And Professor Moulton, in his Modern 
Readers’ Bible, isno lessemphatic. ‘Even 
in literary form”, he says, ‘‘the world has 
produced nothing greater than Isaiah, But 
when we proceed to the matter and 
thought of Isaiah, the literary matter quite 
apart from the theology founded upon it, 
how can we explain the neglect of such a 
masterpiece in our plans of liberal educa- 
tion? It is the boast of England and 
America that its higher education is reli- 
gious in its spirit; how is it, then, that our 
youth are taught to associate exquisiteness 
of expression, force of presentation, bril- 
liance of imaginative picturing, only with 
literature in which the prevailing matter 
and thought are on a low moral plane? 
Such a paradox is part of the paganism 


which came in with the Renaissance, and 


which our higher education is still too con 
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servative to shake off”. ‘Isaiah and Job 
should take their place beside Plato and 
Homer in the curricula of our colleges and 
schools”. 


This, it would seem, might suffice to 
establish the literary greatness of Isaiah; 
but it is important to point out the fact 
that this greatness pertains to the entire 
book, being equally present in what are 
sometimes called the First and the Second 
Isaiah. Every thoughtful reader is as truly 
stirred by impassioned invective, noble 
poetry, or sublime, dramatic portrayal in 
one part, asin the other. To give a single 
instance, here is a comparison of the two 
portions by Professor Cheyne. ‘‘The ode 
on the fall of Babylon in Chapter xiv. is 
brilliant with the glow of lyric enthu- 
siasm”. ‘It is worthy to be put by the 
side of the finest passages of chapters xl.- 
Ixvi.; of those passages which irresistibly 
rise in memory when we think of Isaiah. 
But shall we say—what language is ade- 
quate to the divine beauty of such pas- 
sages as Handel linked to music almost as 
divine? Comfort ye, comfort ye, me peo- 
ple, saith your God. He shall feed his 
flock like a Shepherd. He was oppressed 
and He was afilicted, yet He opened not 
His mouth. Silver tones of which the ear 
is never weary; honeyed rhetoric, which 
thrilis, like a subtle odor, even those who 
have lost the key to its meaning”. 

And we may add to Professor Cheyne’s 
comparison, that while Handel drew these 
exquisite passages in his Messiah from the 
fortieth and fifty-third chapters of the 
prophecy; its crowning glory, its most 
magnificent song, which thrills both sing- 
ers and hearers with .exultation and an 
overwhelming assurance of triumph, is 
that grand Hallelujah Chorus in which the 
words of the sixth verse of the ninth chap- 
ter are repeated again and again: ‘‘Won- 
derful, Counselor, the Mighty God, the 
Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace”. 
Indeed it is hard to decide which part of 
Isaiah shall be considered superior in rhe- 
torical beauty. F 

Beginning with the first chapter, where 
the prophet calls upon Heaven and Earth 
to hear the lament of Jehovah over the 
rebellion of his children, and passing on 
into the second chapter, where they are 
described as entering into the rock and 
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hiding in the dust from before the terror 
of Jehovah and the glory of his majesty, 
we proceed from chapter to chapter, find- 
ing in every one that which moves our ad- 
miration as well as helps our faith and 
stirs our affections. What could be more 
sublime than the vision of Jehovah in the 
sixth chapter? The ode of triumph in the 
fourteenth chapter has been declared to be 
one of the most poetical passages in all lit- 
erature. In the twenty-first chapter the 
fall of Babylon has been said to be sketch- 
ed with a rapidity, awfulness, and grand- 
eur which remind one of the manner of the 
great Greek poet Aeschylus. What could 
be more beautiful than the thirty-fifth 
chapter, in which the desert is seen to re- 
joice and blossom as the rose. 


It seems somewhat more needful to call 
to mind these excellences of the first part 
of Isaiah, because the second part is prob- 
ably more frequently read, and may be 
thought by some to be vastly superior. It 
is different: there is the difference between 
briefer, terser, more abrupt extemporan- 
eous utterances, and continuous composi- 
tions written for readers rather than spoken 
to hearers; but as to greatness of thought 
and noble fitness of diction, it would be 
hard to say which should be rated assuper- 
ior. The book is always and everywhere 
great; andif one uses Professor Moulton’s 
edition, in which prose, poetry, and drama 
are all clearly indicated, his perception of 
the fact that all these elements, each of 
the highest quality, are everywhere to be 
found, will be clear and conclusive. 

This being the case, all attempts to 
divide the book into fragments, or even 
halves, appear to be disposed of. The fact 
that the attempted dissection has not stop- 
ped at two Isaiahs, but gone on to innu- 
merable authors, has immensely magnified 
the difficulties of such a hypothesis. For 
even two Isaiahs are a preposterous sup- 
position, and many more are a reduction 
of the theory to absurdity. For where, 
since the world began, have there been 
two men of so nearly equal ability, as to 
be rival claimants for the honor of the 
authorship of a book of the first class? 
How many Homers have there been equal 
te the production of an Iliad? How many 
Dantes who could write the Divine Com- 
edy? How many Miltons to give us a 
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Paradise Lost? How many Bunyans to 
compose a Pilgrim’s Progress? Nay, the 
same question might be asked about auth 
ors in a much inferior grade, and the chal- 
lenge given to produce a duplicate to a 
Byron, a Cervantes, or a Washington Irv- 
ing. But when we are considering a work 
like Isaiah which, considered as mere lit. 
erature ranks confessedly as one of the 
greatest of human productions, the sup- 
position of even two authors of so nearly 
equal ability becomes absurd and impossi- 
ble. For the production of poets whose 
range is so wide, and whose flight is so 
high, the human race is not even a century- 
plant; it is more likely to display such rare 
blossoms once in a thousand years. There 
has been but one Plato, and but one Shake- 
speare, since the world began. 


The notion that an author, equal to the 
composition of the second part of this re- 
markable book, could have remained uni- 
dentified in his own time and in all suc- 
ceeding ages, is entirely unsupported by 
any facts which have ever come to light. 
Such great men do not find it so easy to 
escape the recognition of the race. The 
Hebrews were not ignorant of the names 
of the authors of works far less important. 
The twelve minor prophets did not lose the 
credit of their books because they were 
minor; Obadiah has but one short chapter, 
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and yet he is duly credited. Is it conceiv- 
able that the “Great Unknown”, as he is 
called, almost greater in some respects 
than Isaiah himself, could have lived and 
wrought his glorious work, and died, leav- 
ing no evidences of his sojourn among 
men, by which he could be identified? No, 
it is not reasonable; there is no parallel to 
such a history to give it the slightest color 
or probability. 

As to the differences of style between 
First and Second Isaiah, it is not necessary 
to resort to the improbable hypothesis of 
two authors to account forthem. It is far 
easier and more reasonable to suppose that 
different periods and circumstances, with 
the same author, account for the varia- 
tions. We thus explain the differences so 
very great—far greater, it may be said— 
between the Gospel by John and the book 
of Revelation. Paradise Lost and Para- 
dise Regained are quite different, but we 
do not suppose two Miltons to explain why 
they are so. How widely diverse are the 
first and: second parts of Faust; but who 
thinks of attributing the second to some 
unknown Goethe? No, it is not necessary 
to resort to such a theory to account for 
very considerable variations of style in the 
works of many a great author, and gen- 
erally it would result in raising many more 
difficulties that it removed. 


2. The Greatness of Isaiah as a Reformer 


So much can be said regarding the book 
we are considering from a purely literary 
point of view; but it is time to remind 
ourselves that Isaiah was more than a 
great author; he was alsoa great reformer ; 
or, if the theory of disintegration is to 
prevail, we have now to account not only 
for a great unknown literary genius, but 
for such a genius who was also a great 
moral and religious reformer, or even for 
many such. How greatly the difficulties 
of such an accounting are increased we 
shall see upon a moment’s reflection. It 
is certainly conceivable that an author 
however gifted, working in the quiet of 
some solitary retreat, might put forth his 
productions for a considerable period, and 
himself remain unknown; as Sir Walter 
Scott for a while bafiled the curiosity of the 
world to learn the authorship of the 
Waverly novels. But had Scott been a 


reformer as well as a novelist; had his 
writings been a part of and inseparable 
from his labors as a reformer, he would 
have. been so conspicuous to the public 
eye, and so prominent in the thought of 
the people, as to render any ignorance 
or uncertainty about him impossible. 
Imagine a Luther, or a Knox, or a Cran- 
mer, or a Latimer, remaining a ‘ Great 
Unnamed ” in his own and all subsequent 
ages! The reformer by the very nature of 
his work lives in light such as rests upon 
thrones. 

We have had two recent examples of 
the fact that when an author becomes a 
reformer he steps into a far wider fame. 
M. Zola was already well known as a 
French novelist before his courageous 
championship of the unfortunate Captain 
Dreyfus; but, when he took up that dan- — 
gerous mission against the prejudice i d 
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power of the French nation, his name was 
on many a tongue which had never heard 
of his books. In lke manner the recent 
disturbances in Russia brought to the 
knowledge of the world the name of a 
Russian novelist, M. Gorky; because he 
raised his voice in behalf of the Russian 
people, millions learned of him who had 
never heard of him before. 


Now Isaiah was even more a reformer 
than he was a literary genius; his gifts as 
an author were only the means which he 
employed to attain his ends as a great 
public leader. He was, in his day, what 
Elijah had been in his day, and what John 
the Baptist and Christ himself were in 
their day. He lived in a time of ‘great 


internal disorders, both moral and 
religious, which called for rebuke and 
reform”. Wecan see him, girded in black 


hair sackcloth, going forth from his house 
to various places in Jerusalem, to the 
colonnades and courts of the Temple, as 
Christ and the Apostles afterward went, 
proclaiming the word of the Lord. He 
rebukes, remonstrates, argues, appeals, 
promises or threatens, according as the 
-varying moods or characters of his audi- 
ences demand. 


But all this is as true of the so-called 
second Isaiah as of the first. He too isa 
great rebuker of sin and _ preacher of 
righteousness. The woes which he 
denounces upon the doers of evil remind 
us of the woes uttered in the first part of 
the book, as all remind us of the terrible 
words spoken by our Lord to the scribes 
and Pharisees. And, strangely enough, 
the sins which he exposes and condemns 
are the same sins which the first Isaiah 
rebukes and threatens. Professor Mar- 
goliouth, professor of Arabic at Oxford, in 
his ‘‘Lines of Defence of the Biblical 
Revelation’, has brought to light the fact 
that some of the very words used in des- 
cribing these sins are common to both the 
first and second Isaiah, but found nowhere 
else in the Bible. But it is not necessary 
to have Margoliouth’s learning to see the 
identity of the sins described in the two 
parts of the book: that the idolatry is the 
same vile and cruel heathenism; that 
when, in lix. 2-9, the ‘Great Unnamed”’ 
says, ‘‘Your hauds are polluted with 
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blood”, he is making precisely the same 
accusation which is made ini, 15; where 


the language is, ‘‘ Your hands are full of 
blood”. And it is not difficult to see that 
this identity of depraved and desperate 
characters, in the audiences addressed by 
the second Isaiah, forbids us to regard 
them as the Israel that returned from the 
exile. Surely, if we know anything about 
the Jews who returned from the captivity, 
we know that they were cured of idolatry, 
and that, as Margoliouth says, ‘‘the mere 
notion of such a remonstrance being 
addressed to the returned exiles seems to 
involve anachronism”. 


Many other facts appear to make the 
reformers of the first and second parts of 
the book identical. To mention but one, 
it is the second Isaiah whose experience of 
the hardness of the people’s hearts to his 
message realizes the prediction in the 6th 
chapter, at the time of Isaiah’s call, that 
his ministry would make the hearts of the 
people fat, and their ears heavy, and 
cause them to shut their eyes, lest they 
should be healed. But there is no hint of 
this unhappy result down to the end of the 
thirty-ninth chapter. In the thirty-eighth 
and thirty-ninth chapters Isaiah appears 
as a favored court-prophet, possessed of 
great influence and authority. But the 
second Isaiah exclaims, in the forty-ninth 
chapter: ‘‘I have labored in vain; I have 
spent my strength for naught”. In the 
fiftieth chapter hesays: ‘I gave my back 
to the smiters, and my cheeks to them 
that pluck off the hair; I hid not my face 
from shame and spitting”. And in the 
fifty-third chapter he cries: ‘‘ Who hath 
believed our report, and to whom is the 
arm of the Lord revealed”? This lan- 
guage shows us that the second Isaiah met 
with the same opprobrious treatment 
which all great reformers have exper- 
ienced, including our Lord himself; and 
which was foretold for the first Isaiah, 
but which there is no record in the first 
part of the book that he received. How 
unlikely it seems, either that he should 
have failed to record the fulfillment of the 
prediction, or that the great reformer who 
suffered such things at the hands of his 
countrymen should have lapsed into utter 
obscurity ! 
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3. The Greatness of Isaiah as a Prophet 


But another question of great importance 
remains to be answered. Was the author 
of the second part of this book, in addition 
to being a great Author, and a great 
Reformer, alsoa great Prophet? Andifhe 
was, is it likely that the person who united 
in himself these three remarkable char- 
actersin the highest degree, could possibly 
have remained unknown, or been other 
than the great prophet Isaiah, of whose 
personality we feel measurably sure? 


That the Author of chapters xl.—lxvi. 
was a great prophet we have always 
supposed and believed: not only in the 
sense of being a divine spokesman, a 
messenger of God to his own generation, 
but also in the sense of having predicted 
far off events which no human sagacity 
could have foreseen; and that this miracle 
of wisdon was granted tohim tostrengthen 
the faith of God’s people through all time 
in the fulfillment of all His promises. 
And we believe that, as the Isaiah 
of the first part of the book fore- 
told the perpetual desolation of the 
then proud city of Babylon, and the 
birth from the Virgin of him who was te 
be called Immanuel, and even that happy 
age when nations shall learn war no more; 
so the Isaiah of the second part named 
Cyrus, the conqueror of Babylon and the 
liberator of God’s people, almost 200 years 
before his appearance, and 1700 years 
beforehand described the suffering 
Messiah, as if he had seen him agonizing 
in the garden, expiring on the cross, and 
laid in Joseph’s tomb. If he did this, 
surely he was a_ great Prophet, and 
although all knowledge received by 
revelation is equally wonderful, to him it 
was given to write the Fifth Gospel, the 
more astonishing because it came so far 
in advance. 


Moreover, it is in this part of the book 
that the power of predicting future events 
is insisted on most emphatically, as the 
seal of divine superiority and of the com- 
mission of God’s representative. The false 
gods are challenged to show the things 
that are to be hereafter, as a proof of their 
deity, while Jehovah points to the fulfill- 
ment of previous predictions and promises 
to tell of new things before they spring 


forth. The author of second Isaiah needed 
to be a great prophet to fulfill his own 
promises, and the wonderful anticipations 
of Christ and Christianity which are con- 
tained in the latter part of the book arean 
astonishing satisfaction of the expectations 
which those promises raised. 

But here we meet with doubt and denial. 
We are no longer, as at first, on common 
ground with all classes of critics. Indeed, 
those who insist upon a second Isaiah seem 
to do so on the ground that there is no such 
thing as prophecy in the sense of predic- 
tion. From the fact that Cyrus is men- 
tioned by name, they infer that this part 
of the book could not have been written 
till the time of Cyrus. They are trying to 
explain the book on the principle of natu- 
ralism. Hither they do not know, or are 
determined to allow no value to, the fact, 
so clearly shown by Margoliouth, that the 
geography of second Isaiah is not the 
the geography of the time of the exile, but 
that of the time of Isaiah himself, when 
Media was known and Persia was not 
known. They do not allow any force to 
the fact, that there are no such details in 
the prophecy as would have abounded had 
it been an account of current events. And 
if we ask with Dr. Klostermann, in the 
article in Schaff-Hertzog’s Encyclopedia,— _ 
‘What of the far more wonderful descrip- _ 
tion of the servant of Jehovah, which so — 
remarkably fits Jesus of Nazareth”? We 
may meet with an answer as surprising as 
that of Professor Moulton, who tells us that 
literary criticism can make out nothing 
more definite in that description than a 
“mystic personality” who remains a ‘‘real 
literary obscurity”. This is the conclusion 
of a scholar to whom prophecy of future 
events, instead of being a ‘‘light shining 
in a dark place”, as Peter called it, is of so 
little account, that he laments ‘‘The wide- 
spread tendency to dwarf prophecy into 
prediction”, and is entirely satisfied to find - 
in its place merely the ‘philosophy of 
world history”. To him it is more inter- 
esting to know that a shrewd statesman 
comprehended the relation and meaning 0! 
the events of his own time, than that a 
prophet, by divine revelation, read the 
remote future as if it were the presen 
the past! 
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But for those who accept the supernat- 
ural, and have no quarrel with miracles of 
wisdom more than with miracles of power, 
and who prize such mighty works as the 
credentials of new revelations and of the 
messengers by whom such revelations are 
sent, such interpretations will not answer. 
They will not allow literary criticism to 
tell them what their Bibles mean, espec- 
ially after Professor Moulton himself has 
confessed ‘‘how cramped and imperfect it 
has been made by the confinement of its 
outlook to the single type of literature 
which has come to monopolize the name 
‘classical’”’. It will seem more to the pur- 
pose to them to listen to thut preacher in 
the synagogue at Nazareth who, after read- 
ing the beginning of the 61st chapter of 
Isaiah, said: ‘This day is this Scripture 
fulfilled in your ears’. Or to hear the 
evangelist Philip, when the Eunuch asked 
him of whom the prophet spoke in the 53d 
chapter, as he ‘‘preached unto him Jesus”, 
These authorities leave no such doubt in 
our minds as do the literary critics, and 
with them behind us we can safely say 
that the second Isaiah was not only a great 
author, and a great reformer, but also one 
of the greatest, if not the greatest, prophet 
of the Old Testament. So that now we 


may state our question in its highest terms 


and ask— 


Is it conceivable or even possible that 
such a man, combining the three charac- 
ters of a great author, a great reformer, 
and a great prophet, has remained so 
utterly obscure that his identity can not 
even be guessed at? 

Surely, such a hypothesis ought to be 
dismissed from the minds of all believers 
in Jesus, or even of rational and well in- 
formed men! 

We can not, probably, adopt a more 
plausible opinion than that of Dr. Barnes, 
that the second part of Isaiah’s prophecy 
was the work of the prophet’s old age, sev- 
eral years after his more active ministry 
had closed, and that, in anticipation of the 
captivity, he wrote dewn his visions of the 
return from that captivity for the comfort 
of the exiles, and the consolation and en- 
couragement of God’s people in all ages. 
As he saw that return he became in spirit 
a participant in its scenes, and passed in 
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rapt contemplation to the still brighter and 
grander events which that deliverence 
typified. The book becomes moreand more 
evangelical until, in its later chapters, the 
Hebrew history disappears from sight, and 
Christ and his Church occupy the entire 
field of view. Such is the evident char- 
acter of this latest work of the prophet, 
and it can not be too often or too carefully 
studied by the Christian and the preacher. 
If this battle of the books about the auth- 
orship shall serve to turn the attention of 
God’s people more steadfastly toward this 
prophecy, it will have been divinely per- 
mitted and overruled for a great and bles- 
sed result. 

If the general estimate of its superior 
literary merit be correct, the minister of 
Christ may hope to gain from familiarity 
with it a truly noble diction, and, better 
still, a lofty way of thinking, worthy of 
his high calling, and of those great sub- 
jects about which he discourses. It was 
the advice of Dr. Shedd, that ministers 
should read the world’s great books, of 
which, alas! it must be said that the world 
quite fails to read them! For that very 
reason it becomes possible that the man of 
God may have an inferior culture, since 
the greatest books remain so almost un- 
known and unused. No servant of Christ 
can afford to be unfamiliar with Isaiah. 
Not only to catch something of the sub- 
limity and beauty of its style must he 
know it, but also to enrich himself with 
its store of great and precious promises, 
As he finds them strewn over every page, 
he ought to glow with a sense of his good 
fortune, like that of the discoverer of the 
magician’s cave in the Arabian Nights, 
when he saw the piles of priceless gems 
gleaming upon him from every side. And 
what can kindle faith to a white heat 
better than to study Isaiah’s marvelous 
prophecies, fulfilled and unfulfilled, both 
classes s0 impossible to mere human fore- 
sight when first uttered, but the first class 
proved true, so literally and minutely, as 
to make us sure that all the wonders yet 
unrealized are certain 10 come to pass? It 
seems as though the time has come to 
cease disputing questions of authorship, 
and to enter into full and glad possession 
of the treasures in the book of Isaiah 
awaiting a reverent faith. 
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The Rationality of the Supernatural* 


Rrv. G. H. Porter, M. A., S. T. D., Mersopist CHURCH) Weer 
SHEFFORD, QUEBEC, CANADA 


The present widely prevailing unsettle- 
ment of popular belief in the reality of 
Supernatural Revelation—especially of the 
Revelation contained in the Old Testament 
Scriptures—will sufficiently explain the 
selection of the topic of this evening’s 
lecture. This unsettlement, developing 
into doubt or disbelief has been progressive. 
In its earlier forms it was concerned 
mainly with the Pentateuch. Later, it 
extended itself to the Prophetical and His- 
torical Books. Finally it has culminated 
in the doubt or denial, not only of plenary, 
but even of partial, Inspiration of any 
Supernatural kind; and in the consequent 
classification of the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures as mere ‘“‘ Hebrew Religious Litera- 
ture”, having an origin, character and 
value, similar to the religious literature of 
other nations. 

If this doubt or denial of the Super- 
natural existed only outside of the pale of 
the Church it would not be so serious; but 
it prevails widely within the Church, and 
is voiced more or less openly and 
influentially by certain of her clergy in 
high places. It finds frequent expression 
in veiled, guarded, and misleading declar- 
ations in her current literature, and with 
growing boldness even from her pulpits. 

*This paper is merely the Introduction to the 
“ Annual Lecture of the Theological Union of the 
Montreal Conference of the Methodist Church” 
delivered by the author before the Conference at 
Gananoque in June, 1907. The Theme of the 
Lecture as a whole was, ‘,Primeval Revelation 
and the Ancient Religions”? In the course of the 
general argument in support of the Theory of a 
Primeval Revelation the Lecture contained : (a) 
a strong but brief refutation of the Evolutionary 
Theory of Human Origin; (b) an argument for 
Special Creation of Full-orbed Manhood; (c) as 
resulting from this, an argument for the absolute 
necessity for, and certainty of, a Primeval Revela- 
tion as the Instrument of the Divine Purpose; 
(d) an argument for Divine Provision for the 
Imperishability of Such Revelation ; and (e) dis- 
cussions of the Function of Israel in securing 
that Imperishability ; of the relation of the Old 
Testament Scriptures to that Function; and of 
the problem of Permitted Heathenism and its 
relation to the Christian Dispensation. 

The Lecture as a whole—the general scope and 
great value of which appear from this brief sum- 
mary—is too extended to permit of its publication 
in ‘‘ The Bible Student and Teacher’—which we 
much regret. Through the courtesy of the 


preacher we are glad to be able to give our readers 
this introductory pertion.—Editor. 


Many in the present audience must have 
read or heard such declarations, and some 
may have even been led to believe, 
that, in loyalty to Truth and Reason, 
we are compelled, however reluctantly, 
to accept them as the only honest and 
intelligent verdict that can be given upon 
the established facts, Yet, however pre- 
sumptuous it may appear for one so 
humble as myself, I purpose to use my 
privilege here to-night to squarely chal- 
lenge any such verdict. ; 

Being unable to find anything in the 
facts of Science, the principles of sound 
Philosophy, or the well established indis- 
putable conclusions of the ‘‘ Higher Critic- 
ism”, which can justify this revolutionary 
departure trom the Historic Faith of the 
Church, and, in regard to Supernatural 
Revelation generally, from the universal 
tradition of mankind; and _ believing, 
moreover, that the denial of Supernatural 
Revelation is destructive of all stability 
and final authority in Religion, and tends 
to undermine the very foundations of 
common morality, I have thought it would 
be timely, and might prove helpful, to 
show that the communion of God with 
Humanity, and His revelation to the latter 
of His Being, Character and Will are great 
demonstrable Facts, —demonstrable by evi- 
dence altogether outside the evidence of 
Scripture: by appeal to the higher eternal 
verities which stand evermore unchal- 
lenged in the Court of Reason ; by the 
testimony of the Heavens and the Earth ; 
by the witness of the buried past and the 
true significance of the living present. 

Assured of these facts, whatever else we 
may doubt, we can never doubt that which 
forms the necessary basis of any religious 
belief carrying with it intuitive sense of 
moral obligation,—to wit, the Divine 
Reality of Supernatural Revelation, by the 
Sovereign Necessity of Infinite Wisdom 
and Compelling Love. No more may we 
doubt that the Sovereign Wisdom and 
Love, which gave a Primeval Revelation, 
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have as we might expect, and as we shall 
surely find, so safe-guarded, continued, and 
perfected that Revelation, that it still 
abides imperishable,—the supreme preser- 
vative and benediction of our Race. 

Tam well aware of the boldness of that 
assertion, in view of the strong opposing 
current of recent Biblical criticism, and 
of the endorsement by many Theological 
and Scientific authorities of the Evolu- 
tionary Theory of Humanity and of 
allhuman knowledge. It is the very fact 
of that current and endorsement, which 
has suggested the topics of this lecture, 
and which gives them interest and impor- 
tance as living issues. 

In offering therefore, here and now, a 
brief introductory argument in support of 
the reality and rationality of the Super- 
natural—for upon that doctrine the philo- 
sophy of my lecture is founded—I am 
sure I may rely on the sympathy and con- 
sideration of this audience, composed as 
it is, mainly of the ministry and people of 
the Methodist and Presbyterian Churches, 
whose Theology, though ever open to 
restatement, is yet immovably built on 
‘the foundation of the Apostles and 
Prophets”, Jesus Christ, Himself, the 
Resurrection and the Life, being the 
‘Chief Corner Stone’ :— 

Religion had its very birth, and all its 
possibility, not alone in the reality, but 
also in the profound conviction and clear 
consciousness of the Supernatural: and in 
the continuance of that conviction it lives 
and moves and has its being ; for the fun- 
damental postulate of all Religion is, 
the supernatural origin and maintenance 
of the Universe and all its forces, as 
Creatures of the Divine Thought and 
Power. 

The uniform recurrence of phenomena 
in a realm of Law, only emphasizes the 
necessary conviction, that both the forces 
which operate under law, and the law 
which records the control and direction of 
the forces, are distinct from, before, and 
independent of the material elements 
they control; or, in other words, are im- 
material, spiritual, supernatural. ‘Na- 
ture’, as we are wont to call the ordinary 
succession of events and play of forces in 
the world of mind, matter and life, is, in 
its unseen realities, always and altogether 
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‘Supernatural’. ‘‘Natural’”’ Phenomena 
are therefore distinguished from the ‘‘ Su- 
pernatural” only in this, that they are the 
usual results which, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, are sufficient to the Divine 
purpose ; while Supernatural phenomena 
are those unusual events—im possible under 
the usual law—developed under extraor- 
dinary circumstances to accomplish what- 
soever different and higher purpose may 
belong to the Divine Thought, in its gov- 
ernmental dealing with the emergencies 
of life among moral beings. Both are 
identical in origin—but different phases of 
the same Government. Given therefore a 
motive and a method consistent with the 
Divine attributes, and the ‘‘ Supernat- 
ural” is always rational, and when the 
crisis demands it, is always to be expected. 
Its existence is purely a matter of evi- 
dence. Hume’s Epigram—that the wit- 
ness is more likely to be mistaken than 
the miracle is to be real—that is, that the 
Supernatural is always incredible—is the 
falsest and shallowest philosophy which 
ever caught the fancy of pur-blind unbe- 
lief. ; 

The ‘‘ Laws of Nature” are the thoughts 
of God. The force that acts through these 
laws is the Will of God. With inorganic 
matter, with the vegetable kingdom, with 
mere brute life, there is neither thought, 
change nor crisis—no disorder, no danger, 
no rebellion —but all continues as from the 
beginning. There, the reign of the orig- 
inal law is constant and complete. 

But with Man, as a Rational and Moral 
Being, we enter an altogether different 
world, under a higher administration. For 
the control and education of this higher 
Human World, the government adapted to 
the mere brute will not suffice. Man is 
under a higher Government. In the Crises 
of his history God controls him by higher 
forces; the operation of these higher for- 
ces, overflowing the channels of ordinary 
action constitutes the Supernatural, which, 
whether it be dream or vision, inspiration 
or miracle, Incarnation or Resurrection, is 
simply the phenomena of the Moral Govy- 
ernment of God. 

The fatal defect of this anti-supernatural 
philosophy of ‘Modern Thought’ is that it 
denies that the Will of God, as a personal 
intelligence, is the force that controls the 
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Universe, It does not openly say so; but 
by its reasoning it clearly shows that it 
thinks so; or else it leaves itself open to 
the charge of utter confusion of thought. 
For when it denies the credibility of the 
“Supernatural”, it thereby practically de- 
nies the freedom and intelligence of God, 
by representing the Divine action as a 
mere blind uniformity of persistent force, 
without sympathy with human needs, or 
adaptability to changes and crises of hu- 
man conduct, condition and character. 

There can be no such thing in relation 
to the Divine Government as a necessary 
uniformity, save the absolute sameness of 
the thought of Infinite Wisdom and Right- 
eousness about things unchanged or un- 
changeable. But when the conditions 
change, by the very law and nature of the 
same perfect wisdom, the procedure 
changes with them and the uniformity 
ceases. Thus the uniformity of the Divine 
procedure in any given circumstance sim- 
ply reveals the Divine thcught or law for 
that circumstance, but for that only. The 
Law is not a power controlling the Force; 
but merely a record of the intensity or di- 
rection of the Force acting through it; and 
that Force—the Supreme Will of God— 
knows no control but the dictates of His 
own Wisdom and Love. 

An earthly Father, as we know, has a 
quiet even tone for ordinary conversation ; 
but when danger threatens, he has also 
the short sharp cry of warning. For the 
child lost in the darkness of forest or 
mountain, he has again, the loud, long, 
yearning call of love. These varying tones 
are the signs of his intelligence to discern 
a crisis, and of his resourcefulness to meet 
it. 

Shall God the Heavenly Father of Hu- 
manity be regarded as devoid of a similar 
resource, purpose and power? Nay, verily! 
But on the contrary when it is necessary 
to relight the lamp of Faith, to ring the 
alarm of danger, to call in the darkness to 
the lost, to defeat the conspiracies or avert 
the consequences of sin or folly, if the 
customary exercise of power through 
ordinary channels—that is, if the ‘“Natural” 
be not sufticient—then the ‘‘Supernatural” 
is to be expected : and the most incredible 
of all incredible things, would be that it 
should not appear. 
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If the whole order and quality-of human 
events were fixed by Divine irrevocable 
decrees, then there would be no such thing 
as contingency, and no need of any special 
adjustment of forces to meet it. But in 
that case there would neither be any such 
thing as human responsibility, nor any 
place for, or possibility of, Religion. 
Because of this absurd but inevitable con- 
clusion, arbitrary Divine decrees neces- 
sarily foreordaining all things have long 
since been cast out of the creed of all sane 
Christian thinkers, 

There is then such a thing as contin- 
gency —there are crises and emergencies in 
Human affairs where great moral issues 
tremble in the balance. But for that 
which is contingent there can be no uni- 
form law. For each development there 
must be a special adaptability of controll- 
ing force, or all control is lost. 

Who would or could declare a uniform, 
all-sufficient law as the exact procedure of 
the rider—the exact pressure of bit and 
spurs, the exact management of hand and 
voice in the control of a frenzied plung 
ing horse? Who would say that the 
methods of government or rescue adapted 
to the sane, and the perfect in faculty, are 
equally adapted to the lunatic, blind, 
deaf, and paralytic? Yet just such is 
Humanity ofttimes in its relation to Ged. 
How perfectly rational, therefore, that 
God in His Government and Revelation, 
should adapt the manner, quality, and 
volume of His controlling and illuminat- 
ing forces to the requirements of the indi- 
vidual, the nation, and the age. 

Moreover, ‘‘The Supernatural” is the 
only means whereby a Divine Revelation 
can be made credible to the Human Un- 
derstanding. A Divine Person can be 
recognized only by Divine qualities. A 
Divine message voiced from human lips 
would have even less than human force, 
except it were accompanied and accredited 
by the witness of Divine Power. 

Without the witness of the ‘‘Supernat- 
ural”, Christ Himself would have been 
powerless either to win or to hold His dis- 
ciples. Any pretension of Divine quality 
by Jesus of Nazareth—known as He was 
among that people, as the Son of ‘Joseph 
the carpenter’—except it had been sub- 
stantiated by convincing evidences of 
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Divine Power, would have only exposed 
Him to ridicule, and justified His rejec- 
tion. 

How well Christ understood this Him- 
self is evident from His answer to the 
Pharisees, when they accused Him of 
blasphemy because he claimed to be the 
Son of God. ‘‘If”, said He, ‘‘I do not the 
works of my Father, believe me not ; but 
if I do them, though you believe not me 
[as apparently only human], yet believe 
me because of the works, that ye may 
understand that the Father is in me, and I 
in the Father”. 

So it is today. Christianity lives by 
faith in the reality of the Divine power 
and quality claimed by Jesus of Nazareth 
the Christ—that is, by the conviction of 
the ‘‘Supernatural” in His Life, Death 
and Resurrection. So much so, indeed. 
and so naturally and necessarily so, that 
even those who contend that His Miracles 
were not intended to be a proof of His 
Divinity, would, if He were here on earth 
to-day, demand miraculous proof of that 
Divinity before they could 
believe. 

Thus, inseparably interwoven with the 
very possibility of Revelation, is the Super- 
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natural evidence by which alone it can be 
made credible; and those who are dis- 
crediting this Supernatural evidence as 
given and emphasized by Christ, are surely 
undermining the foundations of rational 
faith; for, without the Supernatural 
infibering its warp and woof from begin- 
ning to end, the whole philosophy of 
Christianity is turned into confusion. 

For these reasons I am a believer in a 
Divine Wonder-working Christ, and in a 
Revelation of Ged to Humanity both 
supernaturally given and preserved; and 
antecedent to that derivable from Nature, 
Reason and Life. 

On these beliefs, as representing glorious 
and tremendous realities, is based the 
Fundamental Thesis which I seek to 
establish to-night, to wit. ‘‘That right 
conceptions of God the Creator; of Man, 
as a Rationaland Moral Being; and of the 
Divine purpose in his Creation, imperatively 
demand our belief in a Primeval Revela- 
tion, co-eval with Humanity, as a necessary 
sequence of the Divine Character, and a 
necessary instrument of the Divine Pur- 
pose”. To the discussion of these “Right 
Conceptions” and their logical sequences 
let us now proceed. 
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Great stress has been laid by certain 
writers of modern times, on the claim that 
man is by nature on a dead level with the 
beast. This has been supposed to be a nec- 
essary basis for certain views concerning 
the destiny of man. Taking no issue with 
these brethren on the question of man’s 
destiny, I purpose to examine one of the 
foundations on which the question of man’s 
nature is supposed to rest. 

We are told that men and beasts “have 
all one breath” (ruach)—which is correct, 
since this Hebrew word is applied indis- 
criminately to men and beasts. Whatever 
may be the meaning of thia word, it seems 
to be the common possession of all sentient 
created beings. Nevertheless, there. is 
another word used in the record of man’s 


creation, which I wish to show is used of 
both God and men, but never of beasts. If 
Iam able to establish the correctness of 
this statement, the burden of proof in 
this matter must hereafter rest on our 
Materialistic friends—to show why a word 
should be so carefully restricted to one 
of two orders of created intelligences, if 
both orders are identical in nature. 


The word thus restricted in its use is 
n'shahmah or nishmath, as another form 
of the same word. And to place the mat- 
ter where even the English scholar can 
judge for himself whether I am correct, I 
now give every passage (24 in number) 
where n’shahmah is used, printing in SMALL 
CAPITALS the words with which it is trans- 
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lated. Read carefully the Scriptural con- 
text in each case. 

In 23 instances of its occurrence, the 
case is so plain as not to require extended 
discussion. As the 24th instance of the 


use of the word (Gen. vii. 21, 22), has 
some appearance of being an exception, it 
requires more extended treatment, and so 
for convenience and clearness it will be 
taken up by itself. 


I. Take up the 23 Simpler Instances of the Use of n’shahmah 


1. And God breathed into his nostrils 
the BREATH of lifeand man became a living 
soul (Gen. ii. 7). Whatever is meant here 
by n’shahmah (‘breath’), it is certainly 
applied only to MAN; and the figure used to 
indicate the creation-process, is never used 
concerning beasts. 

2. But of the cities of these peoples, 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee for an 
inheritance, thou shalt save alive nothing 
that BREATHETH (Deut. xx. 16). That this 
command did not require the destruction 
of beasts, may be seen by the story of its 
final execution. At Jericho, the first city 
taken, every living thing was destroyed, 
and the whole city burned—possibly as a 
sample of what the whole land deserved. 
But ‘‘devoted” Jericho being disposed of, 
concerning the very next city attacked, 
Ai, Jehovah says, ‘The spoil thereof, and 
the cattle thereof, shall ye take for a prey 
unto yourselves’ (Josh. viii. 2). Ai being 
one of ‘‘the cities of these peoples”, this 
command to Joshua proves that ‘“ breath- 
eth” in Deut. xx. 16 was not spoken of 


cattle. Verse seventeen strengthens this 
view: ‘But thou shalt utterly destroy 
them; the Hittite, etc..... that they 
teach you not, etc”. 

Se SOme OSHUAY coment utterly des- 


troyed all that BREATHED (Josh. x. 40). 
This is explained under the last passage, 
as referring only to men, 

4&5. And they smote all the souls 
[persons, hwman beings] that were therein, 

Pee ae there was none left that 
BREACHED psn hed eee And all the spoil 
of these cities, and the cattle, the children 
of Israel took for a prey unto themselves. 
But every man they smote with the edge 
of the sword, until they had destroyed 


them: neither left they any that 
BREATHED (Josh. xi. 11, 14). The meaning 
is evident. 


6. The foundations of the world were 
laid bare, ... . at the BLAST of the breath 
(ruach) of His nostrils (2 Sam. xxii. 16). 


Both words for ‘spirit’ are here, and both 
refer to Gop. 

7. He [Baasha] smote all the house of 
Jeroboam; he left not to Jeroboam any 
that BREATHED (i Kings xy. 29). All of 
Jeroboam’s family (not cattle) were 
killed. 

8. There was no BREATH left in him 
(1 King xvii.17). This refers to the widow’s 
son, not to a beast. 

9. By the BREATH of God they perish 
(Job iv. 9). The breath of Gop, not of a 
beast. 

10. Whose SPIRIT came forth from thee? 
(Job xxvi. 4). Not the spirit of a beast, 


surely. 
11. My Lire is yet whole in me (Job 
xxvii. 3). Jop’s life. 


12. There is a spirit (rwach) in man, 
and the BREATH of the Almighty giveth 
them understanding (Job xxxii. 8). Refers 
solely to God. 

18. The BREATH of the Almighty giveth 
me life (Job xxxiii. 4). Refers again only 
to God. 

14. If He gather unto himself his spirit 
(ruach) and his BREATH, all flesh shall 
perish together, and man shall return 
again unto dust (Job xxxiv, 14, 15). This 
can not refer to beasts. 

15. By the BREATH of God ice is given— 
Job xxxvii.: 10. No question as to the 
meaning here. 

16. At the BLAsT of the breath (ruach) 
of thy nostrils (Psa. xviii. 15). No refer- 
ence to beasts here. 


17. Let everything that hath BREATH, 
praise the Lord (Psa. cl. 6). Inasmuch as 
the five verses of this psalm do not make 
the slightest reference to inanimate 
nature, or to the brute creation, but deal 
solely with MEN in their various methods 
of offering praise, we areabsolutely barred 
from the right of interpreting this last 
verse as containing any reference to the 
praise of beasts. Such an interpretation 
(if made) could not be proven correct! 
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18. The sprrit of man is the lamp of the 
Lord, searching all the innermost parts of 
the belly (Prov. xx. 27). If the beast 
possesses the n’shahmah in common with 
man, why is not the n’shahmah of the 
BEAST also spoken of as ‘‘the lamp of the 
Lord ?” 

19. Cease ye from man, whose BREATH 
is in his nostrils (Isa. ii. 22). Application 
self-evident. 

20. The BREATH of the Lord, like a 
stream of brimstone, doth . kindle it 
[Tophet] (Isa. xxx. 33). Application self- 


evident. 
21. The Lord. ... thatspread abroad 
the earth, .... that giveth BREATH unto 


the people upon it, and spirit (rwach) to 
them that walk therein’ (Isa. xlii. 5), 
‘People’, not beasts. 

22. -I will not contend forever, neither 
will I be always wroth: for the spirit 
(ruach) should fail before me, and the 
souLs which I have made (Isa. lvii. 16). 
This refers to God’s dealings with men, 
not with beasts. 

23. Neither was there BREATH left in 
me [Daniel] (Dan. x. 17). Application 
self-evident. 

With one exception (Gen. vil. 22). I 
have now given every passage where the 
Hebrew word yn’shahmah occurs—23 
cases. Before examining passage No. 24, 
let us recall a few facts regarding the 
application and use of this Hebrew word: 
facts concerning which there should be no 
dispute. 

(1). It is variously translated by the 
words ‘breath’ and its derivatives, ‘ blast,’ 
‘life’ ‘soul’ and ‘spirit’. 
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(2). It sometimes occurs in close con- 
nection with, and apparently in an 
intimate relation to, the word ruach (Nos. 
12, 14, 22). 

(3). This fact indicates a difference in 
the meaning of the two words, especially 
since we find the phrase, ‘the n’shahmah 
OF the ruach’ (No. 16). 

(4). It comes from God, and is His gift 
to man (Nos. 1, 21). 

(5). It is somehow the cause of the 
beginning and continuation of human life, 
and its absence causes death (Nos. 1, 13, 
14, 22). 

(6). It is also represented 
closely connected with acts 
judgment (Nos. 6, 9, 20). 

(7). It is closely related to the human 
intellect (No. 12). 

(8). It has much to do with the (human) 
faculty of introspection or self-conscious- 
ness ; and presumably, therefore, with 
that highest form of so-called ‘ con- 
science ’’—consciousness of GOD (No. 18). 

(9). These facts, alone, would make it 
hightly improbable that this word can 
properly be applied to beasts. Moreover, 
in addition to this inherent im probability, — 

(10) It is positively certain that in all 
these passages, this word is net once used 
concerning beasts, while its companion 
word, ruach, is freely and indiscriminately 
used concerning God, men and beasts. 
With these facts in mind, we should be 
very sure of our ground before asserting 
positively that the word is applied to 
‘beasts’ in Gen. vil. 22. If it is thus 
applied, it is the solitary exception in all 
the Bible. 


as being 
of Divine 


II. Take up No. 24 (Gen. vii. 21, 22), the Apparently Exceptional Use of n’shahmah 


As this passage is translated and punctu- 
ated, in both the Authorized and Revised 
Versions, ‘plain people’ are fairly justi- 
fied in believing that the word 7s applied 
to beasts as well as to men. But, neither 
the translation nor the punctuation of the 
Bible is inspired, and errors in both have 
been found in all Versions , therefore both 
may be intelligently and fairly criticised. 
So I will give the passage in full ; first, 
just as it appears in the Authorized Ver- 
sion, and then as it stands in the Revised 
Version (which Version I follow in these 
Notes). 


24. And all flesh died that moved upon 
the earth, both of fowl, and of cattle, and 
of beast, and of every creeping thing that 
creepeth upon the earth, and every man: 
all in whose nostrils was the BREATH of 
life, of all that was in the dry land, died 
(Gen. vii. 21, 22, AUTHORIZED VERSION). 

24. And all flesh died that moved upon 
the earth, both fowl, and cattle, and 
beast, and every creeping thing that 
creepeth upon the earth, and every man : 
all in whose nostrils was the BREATH of 
the spirit [rauch] of life ; of all that was 
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in the dry land, died (Gen. vii. 21, 22, Rr- 
VISED VERSION). 

Remembering (what every language- 
student knows)—the extreme difficulty ex- 
perienced in attempting to reduce in @ 
Translation every shade of meaning found 
in an Original, and the still greater diffi- 
culty of making plain, to a person unac- 
quainted with a language, any criticism 
concerning that language—I will try to 
show that n’shahmah in this passage, also, 
refers only to MEN, and not to beasts. 


1. Some points in Explanation 


(1) There is some difference between the 
two Versions already given. Auth. Ver. 


inserts ‘OF’ before the words ‘fowl’, 
‘cattle’, ‘beast’ and ‘every creeping 
thing’; while Rev. Ver. omits ‘or’ from 


all these places. 

(2) The Hebrew particle prefixed to 
those words, and which Auth. Ver. ren- 
ders ‘OF’, is the letter beth (b), meaning 
primarily (usually rendered) ‘IN’ ; as, ‘ Jn 
the beginning’ (Gen. 1. 1). 

(3) N.B. This particle or letter does 
not occur before ‘every man’. 

(4) Between the words ‘BREATH of’ and 
‘life’, in Auth. Ver., Rev. Ver. inserts the 
words ‘the spirit of’—translating these 
words from ruach, not translated in Auth. 
Ver. 

(5) The combination of Hebrew words 
here is exactly the same as in Nos. 6, 16, 
“the n’shahmah oF the rwach”’. 

(6) In those two cases the reference is 
solely to GOD. 

(7) The word ‘of’ in the phrase, “of all 
that was in [on] the dry land’, is not 
translated from the particle beth, but 
from the letter or particle mem (m) (a con- 
traction of min), meaning primarily 
from. It is a ‘partitive’ preposition, 
sometimes having the significance of ‘from 
out of’, ‘some out of’ a whole number, 
certainly having a meaning beyond the 
ordinary ‘of’, 

(8) As it now reads and is punctuated, 
in either Version, there is almost self- 
evidently something obscure or at least 
involved, in this passage, especially in the 
use of the word ‘died’ twice, and in the 
occurrence of the equivalent phrases, ‘that 
moved upon the earth’, and ‘that was in 
fon] the dry land’. And no beth before 


‘every man’ indicates the beginning of a 
new sentence. 

(9). I believe the Hebrew original was 
written under Divine guidance; that 
involved and obscure language is often 
more so in appearance than in reality; and 
that the Original should be carefully 
studied wherever such language seems to 
exist. 

2. Translation suggested in view of 
these Facts. : 

In view of all these facts, I suggest the 
following translation of the passage, punc- 
tuated as I believe the case demands—even 
in our present excellent Versions, 

And all flesh died that moved upon the 
earth, [namely, all flesh] in fowl, and in 
cattle, and in beast, and in every creeping 
thing that creepeth upon the earth. And 
every man (all in whose nostrils was the 
BREATH of the spirit (ruwach) of life, from 
among all that was on the dry land) died. 

In other words, the Record first speaks 
of the destruction of animal life, empha- 
sizing its completeness by enumerating 
the various grades of that life. And then, 
to complete the picture of utter desolation, 
‘EVERY MAN died ’—not the brute creation 
alone, but ‘all from among them that 
were upon the dry land, in whom was the 
n’shahmah of the ruach of life’—All man- 
kind. 

With this translation and punctuation, 
this passage completes the chain of evi- 
dence concerning the word in question, 
and proves that man DID receive at creation 
something which is not possessed by 
beasts. I accept this rendering of the 
passage, and for these reasons:— 

(1) The Original will bear it, without 
any ‘ wresting’ or twisting. Even in the 
Authorized and Revised Versions, a change 
in the punctuation gives the same mean- 
ing—simply putting a period after ‘* upon 
the earth ”, and making ‘‘and every man” 
the beginning of a new sentence. 

(2) Thus translated, this passage not 
only does not conflict with any other 
Scripture, but agrees exactly with the 
unvarying use of n’shahmah elsewhere. 

(8) It especially harmonizes with the 
inspired record of man’s creation in Gen. ii. 
7—which record, taken literally or figura- 
tively, places the stretch of infinity 
between the origin of man and the ori 
of beasts. There is nothing in the 
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phraseology used concerning the creation 
of man and beasts, that could even sug- 
gest identity of nature. 

(4) In verse 15 of this same chapter we 
find a virtual demonstration that this 
translation is correct. Speaking of the 
animals which came into the ark, the 
Record says that ‘‘they went in unto 
Noah into the ark, two and two of all flesh 
wherein is the breath [rwach, NOT n’shah- 
mah] of life’. This fact ought to settle the 
matter forever, since it is perfectly pre- 
posterous to suppose that Inspiration 
would use rwach concerning, brute beasts 
in verse 15, and in verse 22 apply to men 
and beasts, indiscriminately, a term else- 
where used only of Godand men. AndI 
marvel that our Translators did not see 
this point. 

(5) Some Commentators and Theologi 
ans have held this view, and apparently 
from no theological bias.. For instance, 
James G. Murphy, in his Commentary on 
Genesis, says on ch. ii. 7, “‘ The word n’shah- 
mah is invariably applied to God or man, 
never toany irrational creature’. Onch. vii. 
22 he says (of the phrase ‘‘all in whose nos- 
trils’, etc.) ‘‘This statement refers solely 
It affirms the death of the 
whole of mankind’. Delitzsch, in his 
Biblical Psychology, defends the same 
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view, and refers to other writers who agree 
with him. 

(6) This application of n’shahmah in 
Gen. vii. 22 is allowable; its correctness can 
not possibly be disproved; it agrees with 
all other uses of the word; it removes all 
obscurity from the passage; it confirms 
the record of man’s creation; the over- 
whelming weight of evidence is in its 
favor; and it furnishes strong evidence 
that man is by nature (aside from his 
physical organism) superior to the beast; 
and that he has at least a touch of that 
which, by the power of the Spirit, will 
make him truly a ‘‘partaker of the Divine 
Nature’. Those who refuse to trace their 
ancestry to the ape, should not be startled 
by this evidence of Divine kinship; and 
those who insist on a change in the place 
of a comma in Luke xxiii. 48, as do the 
most of those who quote Gen. vii. 22 to 
prove the identity of man’s nature with 
that of beasts, should at least examine 
carefully and candidly the reasons here 
given for a new punctuation—if not trans- 
lation —of that passage. 

Rightly understood, the n’shahmah is an 
unsurmountable obstacle in the path of 
the Materialist—who is sometimes found 
among professing Christians, and is all the 
more dangerous on that account. 


The Prophetic Threat of Israel’s Dispersion 


PROFESSOR BARNARD C. Taytor, D.D., Crozer THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
CHESTER, PA. 


In several of the Prophets we find the 
statement that the Israelities should be 
scattered by exile among ‘all the 
nations”, and the promise that they 
should be regathered from all ‘‘the 
nations under the whole heavens”. Yet 
each of the prophets that makes these 
threats and promises seems clearly to 
know that the people should go to some 
one country only; so that their statements 
seem mutually contradictory, and furnish 
exegetical difficulties. It is purposed 
here to consider these as they bear upon 
the critical question of the date of Deuter- 
onomy. 


It is obvious that Isaiah expected Israel 
to be taken captive by Assyria and 
Babylon (if the Babylonian passages be 
allowed to this prophet), and that he did 
not expect that his people would be dis- 
persed among many nations. Yet he 
declares that the Israelites should be 
recovered from Assyria, Egypt, Pathros, 
Cush, Elam, Shinar, Hamath and from 
the isles of the sea (Isa. xi. 11). 


Amos definitely predicts that the Assy- 
rians would take Israel captive. He knew 
they were going as exiles to but one 
country. But he declares that ‘‘ the house 
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of Israel should be sifted as wheat among 
all nations” (Amos ix. 9). 

Hosea, like Amos, knew of but one 
invading enemy to take his people captive, 
and that was Assyria. In chapter ix. 17, 
however, he says the Israelites ‘‘shall be 
wanderers among the nations”. The 
figure that the prophet has in mind here, 
as indicated by the word used for ‘ wan- 
derers ”, is significant when compared with 
Deut. xxviii. 64-65, and Gen. viii. 8-9. 
Another prediction of Hosea, that Israel 
would return to Egypt, is also of much 
interest, but is to one side of the special 
expression we are here studying. 

Jeremiah expected only one invader, 
and that invader had already come while 
he prophesied, and there was no other any- 
where in view. The prophet well knew 
that his people were to be carried to Baby- 
lon, and not elsewhere. In a number of 
instances, however, Jeremiah speaks of 
his people being ‘‘scattered among all 
nations”, and of their being “ gathered 
from all nations whither they should be 
scattered”. Thus he says, ‘I will cause 
them to be tossed to and fro among all the 
kingdoms of the earth” (Jer. xv. 4; com- 
pare xxiv. 9; xxix. 18). 

In the future the oath of Israel would 
be, ‘‘As Jehovah liveth that brought up 
the children of Israel from the land of the 
north, and from all the countries whither 
he had driven them ” (Jer. xvi. 15; xxiii. 8). 
And there is the repeated promise that 
God would ‘“‘ gather his people from all 
the countries whither he had driventhem ”’. 
See xxiii, 3; xxix. 14; xxxii. 37. 
of Ezekiel we find 

This prophet was 
living in the midst of the transportation 
of the Jews to Babylonia. He knew they 
were taken to one place only, and that 
they could return from but one country. 
Yet ho repeatedly speaks of gathering the 
people ‘‘out of countries wherein they 
were scattered”. The passages in Ezekiel 
are worthy of special notice. In chapter 
xx. 84 it is said, ‘‘And I will bring you 
out from the peoples, and will gather you 
out of the countries wherein you are 
scattered”. In verse 41, ‘‘ when I bring 
you out from the peoples, and gather you 
out of the countries wherein you have 
been scattered”. In ch. xxxiv. 13, ‘‘ And 
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I will bring them out from the peoples, 
and gather them from the countries”. 
In ch. xxxvi. 24, ‘‘For I will take you 
from the nations, and gather you out of all 
the countries”. In these passages, besides 
the fact that they are to be brought back 
from many lands, is the striking fact that 
the form of the statement is practically 
identical in all. In ch. xxxvi. 19 we have, 
“T scattered them among the nations, 
and they were dispersed through the 
countries”. 

At first it seems unaccountable that 
Ezekiel should use such expressions. He 
could not suppose his people were being 
scattered among ‘all the countries” 
while they were being taken to Babylon 
only. But there is one other passage in 
his prophecy that throws light upon the 
whole matter. In chapter xx. 23 we find 
this, ‘‘Moreover I sware unto them in the 
wilderness, that I would scatter them 
among the nations, and disperse them 
through the countries”. This threat is 
found in Deut. xxviii. 65. And it is also 
worth noting that the verb ‘to scatter ” 
used by Ezekiel is the same as that in 
Deuteronomy; while Jeremiah uses a 


different verb in each instance where he — 


mentions the return from the countries 
whither they would be scattered. In 
Deut. xxx. 18 we have this promise, ‘‘and 
will return and gather thee from all the 
peoples, whither Jehovah their God hath 
scattered thee”. . 


The apparent inconsistency of Ezekiel 
and the other prophets, in speaking of 
“‘many countries” when they really knew 
there was but one as the place of their 
people’s exile, becomes at once explicable 
on the supposition that in these threats 
and promises they use a form of language 
that was familiar to them and their 
hearers, or readers. Indeed if we did not 
have this specific statement by Ezekiel, 
that such a threat had been made before, 
it would be necessary to assume that there 
was some threat and promise, the originals 
of these many instances where the prophets 


use this plural form, at periods when it — 


could not have arisen in the prophets’ own 
thought. There is further interest in con-— 
nection with the passages cited above from 
Jeremiah, when they are compared with 


i 
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Deut. xxxviii. 25. The same unusual 
word occurs in all these cases. 

Admitting that these different prophets 
were thus influenced by an earlier 
expression, and that the original is found 
in Deuteronomy, at what date could this 
have been made? It is clear that it could 
have arisen only at a time when there was 
no single, special enemy that threatened 
Israel. It must have been when the exile 
was so far in the distance that the general 
fact of dispersion could be predicted with- 
out connecting such dispersion with any 
one people. This accords with the view of 
the early date of the book of Deuteron- 
omy. 


God’s Revelation of Himself to Israel 
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It may be said that most of these inter- 
esting passages occur in the prophecies of 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel, and that they could 
have quoted from Deuteronomy, as on the 
critical view this was written in the days 
of Josiah. But this still would leave 
unsolved the problem of how the expres- 
sions ‘‘many peoples” and “all countries ” 
could have originated at a time when there 
was but one threatening enemy. And 
besides it would remain hard to account 
for the same expression in Isaiah, Amos 
and Hosea, in passages that are not 
regarded as interpolations, at least on any 
good grounds. 


God’s Revelation of Himselt to Israel” 


PROFESSOR BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD, D. D., LL.D., Princeton, N. J. 


The Old Testament does not occupy 
itself with how Israel thought of God. 
Its concern is with how Israel ought to 
think of God Toit, the existence of God 
is not an open question; nor his nature; 
nor the accessibility of knowledge of him. 
God himself has taken care of that. He 
has made himself known to his people, 
and their business is not to feel after him 
if haply they may fumblingly find him, 
but to hearken to him as he declares to 
them what and who he is. The funda- 
mental note of the Old Testament, in other 
words, is Revelation. Its seers and proph- 
ets are not men of philosophic minds who 
have risen from the seen to the unseen, 
and, by dint of much reflection, have 
gradually attained to elevated conceptions 
of him who is the author of all that is. 
They are men of God whom God has 
chosen, that he might speak to them and 
through them to his people. Israel has 
not in and by them created for itself a 
God. God has through them created for 
himself a people, 

God's Revelution of Himself to Israel; 
not Israel's Notions of God.—If we are to 
attend at all to the Old Testament’s own 
conception of the matter, therefore, it isa 


*This paper, ed one of our associates, is reprinted 
by permission from ‘‘ The Sunday School Times” 
of August 4, 1907. The Times is acknowledged to 
be the ablest and most enterprising of all the Sun- 
day School Jeurnals of the day.—£dztor. 


mistake to look into the Old Testament 
for Israelitish ideas about God. What it 
professes to give us is God’s revelation of 
himself to Israel. We may, of course, dis- 
cern here and there, tucked away in some 
corner or other, certain ideas about God 
which are of human invention. These we 
are given to understand, are, for the most 
part, inheritances from a less instructed 
past, or borrowings from uninstructed 
neighbors; and it is the very purpose of 
God’s revelation of himself to eradicate 
them from the heart of Israel, and to 
supplant them by the image of himself, 
the only true God. And no doubt Israel 
was a very stiff-necked people, slow of 
heart to believe all{that was spoken by the 
prophets, slower still of mind to assimilate 
the entirety of their message and to frame 
its life and thought upon it. And there- 
fore these evil inheritances and borrow- 
ings repeatedly appear in the background 
of the successive revelations, supplying 
often their occasion, often conditioning 
their form and their course. It is quite 
possible to gather them together and make 
a show of them openly, in contrast with 
the revelations of God. Thus we may 
form some conception of what the native 
thought of the Israelites was, and what 
we should have got from Israel had not 
God intervened to teach it what he really 
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is, and how he would have his people 
think of him. 

Similarly, today, a curious inquirer 
might doubtless uncover some very odd, 
some very gross, Some very wicked notions 
about God. lurking in the minds of these 
or those Christians. But, as it would be 
unfair to look upon these strange, perhaps 
unworthy, notions of God as the God of 
Christianity, merely because they have 
been or are entertained by some Christians, 
so it would be unfair to think of those 
inadequate or debasing ideas of God which 
some Israelites betray clinging to their 
minds, as the Godof Israel. The Christian 
God is not the God which some Christians 
have imagined for themselves; not even 
the God which all true Christians believe 
in; nor even the God whom the best of 
Christians intelligently worship. For who 
has availed to know him to perfection ? 
The Christian God is the God of the Chris- 
tian revelation. And the God of Israel is 
not the God which some Israelites have 
fancied to be altogether like unto them- 
selves, or, mayhap, something indefinitely 
less to be admired than themselves; but the 
God of the Israelitish revelation. He must 
be sought, therefore, not in the thought 
of Israel, but in his own self-disclosures 
through his prophets. 


The Unity and Personality of God the 
Basis of His Revelation.—At the center 
of the conception of God which was 
revealed to Israel lay the great fact of the 
divine unity. ‘‘ Hear, O Israel, Jehovah 
our God is one Jehovah”—so ran the fun- 
damental confession; and in its stirring 
announcement, it came at length to be 
considered, that the whole religion of Israel 
was summed up. And little wonder. By 
the passionate conviction of the divine 
unity which was wrought into Israel’s 
very soul, the Israelite was protected 
from at least the worst of the debasements 
of the heathen about him, with their gods 
many and lords many, each rivaling the 
others in iniquity. But we must bear in 
mind that the monotheism of Israel was 
ever concrete, never abstract. The real 
emphasis fell, after all, therefore, upon 
the high and austere Theism, which 
formed its foundation stone. The God of 
Israel was above all else and before all 
else a Person. Here it is that the center 


of the center of the revelation of God to 
Israel lies; and there is no period in the 
life of Israel reflected to us in the pages of 
the Old Testament where the personality 
of God has not already been made the 
unwavering conviction of its heart. There 
was, therefore, no temptation in Israel to 
think of God as some vague “ ground of 
being”, the substrate of all that exists; or 
as the undefined, perhaps undefinable, 
«principle of the moral order of the world”. 
Over against themselves He stood, another 
Self, capable of communion with them as 
Person with persons; talking with them, 
concerning himself for them, showing 
himself their friend. They met with him 
walking in the garden in the cool of the 
day: they talked with him in the door of 
the tent; they reasoned with him and 
were sure he was open to their appeal. 
They looked to him to act, as persons do, 
under the influence of motives, and to be 
governed as persons are, by rational con- 
siderations. 


The Uniqueness of God in His Holiness 
and Power.—So vivid an anthropomorph- 
ism might easily, it may be conceived, 
bring with it its own dangers. Israel’s 
safeguard from these lay in the intense 
reverence with which it had been taught 
to think of its God. ‘*Who is able to 
stand in the presence of the Lord, this — 
holy God ?” they asked in trembling awe; 
‘‘who is like Thee among the gods, 
glorious in holiness, fearful in praises, — 
doing wonders”? The sense of the unique- 
ness of God was as strong in Israel as the ; 
sense of his unity. As he alone was God, — 
there was none like him—he was the only 
one of his kind. In the awful majesty of 
his Being there was nothing which could 
even represent him; Israel was forbidden 
therefore to form any similitude of God. 
If, then, God was a Person, it was not as 
a person among other persons that he was 
to be conceived. He was a Person 
infinitely exalted above all other persons, 
Like them in all in which the life of a free 
spirit consists, he was immeasurably 
removed from all the weaknesses which 
belong to humanity. 

Of course one element in the incom 
ble glory of this great Being was his al 
mighty power. There was nothing beyon 
his accomplishment. All that exists 
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the work of his hands; and all that he has 
made he upholds and governs. As for 
men, he had made them all, and he had 
made them for himself, and he did his 
pleasure among them. None could dispute 
his rule; none withstand his will. No 
Israelite was permitted to imagine that 
there was anything too hard for God or 
that there was a limit beyond which he 
could not advance. His, in Robert Brown- 
ing’s phrase, was ‘the will that can”. 
The heavens belonged to him to their ut- 
most heights; the earth and all that there- 
inis. It lay thus at the very basis of the 
revelation of God to Israel that he is the 
Omnipotent Person, in whose glorious will 
is found the ultimate account of all that 
comes to pass. 


The Exaltation of God in Righteousness 
and Mercy.—But of course Israel was not 
permitted to imagine that it was his might 
alone which made God God; that it was 
the irresistibleness of his will which con- 
stituted his majesty. Israel knew per- 
fectly well that it is not bare strength 
which exalts a person. And Israel found 
the unapproachable greatness of God not 
in the mere fact that he has a resistless 
will, but in the nature of that will which 
none can resist. ‘‘Shill not the Judge of 
all the earth do right”’?—that was from the 
beginning the sure plea with which every 
Israelite approached his God. Ifhe was the 
embodiment of all power, he was also the 
very impersonation of all that was right, 
of all that was faithful, of all that was 
true. Exalted in judgment, the holy One 
was sanctified in righteousness ; just and 
righteous was he who has commanded his 
testimonies in righteousness and very faith- 
fulness. Those who looked up to him in 
awe because he was so great, looked up to 
him in love also because he was so good. If 
men might not always perceive the right- 
eousness of his acts, that was not because 
their righteousness admitted of doubt, but 
only because men are so blind. They knew 
beyond the possibility of mistake that 
whatsoever he should do would be right; 
and if they knew beyond the possibility of 
mistake what was right, they knew what 
he would do. Righteousness, always, and 
everywhere, therefore, he would reward; 
wickedness he would unfailingly rebuke. 
Nor was it a narrow conception of right- 
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eousness which the Israelites were taught 
to attribute to their God. And certainly 
it was no harsh one. He whose Name was 
“‘the Lorp, the Lorp, a God full of com- 
passion and gracious, slow to anger, and 
plenteous in mercy and truth, keeping 
mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity 
and sin: and that will by no means clear 
the guilty ”—such a God was assuredly not 
that ‘“‘hard God” who the modern poet 
(but no ancient prophet) tells us ‘dwelt 
at Jerusalem”. The God of Israel was not 
only a God who commanded and saw to it 
that he was obeyed. He was a God who 
loved and attracted love. 


The Culmination of God’s Revelation in 
His Grace in Redemption.—In a word, the 
God of Israel was the God of grace; and it 
is here that we at last reach the real heart 
of the revelation of God to Israel. Hecer- 
tainly made himself known as the God of 
nature. He was the maker of the heavens 
and the earth; all that is is his workman- 
ship and all that he has made he governs 
in all its movements. He made himself as 
certainly known as the God of history; 
the courses of human life run only in chan- 
nels of his appointing. 

But he made himself known above all 
things as the God of Israel, who had chosen 
Israel to himself out of the purity of his 
unmotived love,—not for anything good 
he had seen in Israel by which he might 
have been moved to love it, but solely that 
he might do good to Israel, and out of 
Israel create a people capable of respond- 
ing to him in grateful devotion. For of 
what other people was it ever heard that 
God went to redeem it unto himself for a 
people, and tomake him a name, and to do 
great things for it and terrible things? Of 
course, the great deliverence from Egypt 
rose in Israel’s mind when it thought of 
God as its Redeemer. But it would bea 
mistake to suppose that Israel’s thought of 
God as Redeemer was absorbed in the 
thought of this national deliverence to the 
exclusion of allelse. Rather this stood out 
before it as the symbol of the unearned 
goodness of its God. In it Israel saw but 
a thrilling proof that the need of man is 
the opportunity of God. Knowing itself 
as the redeemed of the Lord it knew its 
God as the redeeming God, the good God 
who with outstretched hand and bared arm 
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delivers his people from destruction, and 
and saves it from its distresses. The proc- 
lamation to Israel of a redeeming God was 
in its essence thus the proclamation of a 
God whosaves from sin; and it is distinctly 
over against a quickened sense of sin that 
the God of Israel made himself known as 
the God of grace who visits his people with 
salvation. 

The Consumation of God’s Revelation in 
Christ as Redeemer—Suffering Servant and 
Anointed King—Rejected.—Thus the reve- 
lation of God to Israel culminated in the 
revelation of God coming to save his peo- 
ple. It was not clearly revealed to Israel 
that this coming of Jehovah to redemption 
was one with the coming of the anointed 
King; as it was not clearly revealed to 
Israel that the anointed King was one with 
the atoning Servant. It required the ful- 
filment to weave together all the threads 
of the great revelation into one marvelous 
portraiture. But it was clearly revealed to 
Israel that God was its Saviour, and that 
he would visit his people in his compassion, 


and that he would redeem them from all 
their iniquities. In this hope Israel rested, 
and by it Israel lived; and resting in and 
living by it Israel laid its ear tothe ground 
and listened with beating heart for the 
voice crying, ‘‘Prepare ye in the wilder- 
ness the way of Jehovah, make level in the 
desert a highway for our God”, Oh, the 
pity of it, that when at last the long ex- 
pected voice went booming out from the 
wastes of Jordan, Israel's ear was holden 
that it should not hear; and it failed to 
recognize in the ‘‘Behold, the man”! of 
the Roman governor the ‘‘Behold your 
God’’! for which it had so long been wait- 
ing. But verily it was he who came, asa 
mighty one, and his arm hasruled for him, 
and he has fed his flock like a shepherd, 
and gathered his lambs in his arms, and 
carried them in his bosom, and gently led 
those that give suck. And it is his voice, 
and none other, that is crying down the 
ages, ‘‘Look unto me, and be ye saved, all 
the ends of the earth; for I am God, and 
there is none else”. 


The Book of Judges—lIts Place and Plan 


A. The Place and 


(A) Recapitulation of the Movement of 
Revelation until the Time of the Judges. 

The Book of Judges is to be understood 
only in the Light of the Previous History 
of the Movement of the Religion of 
Redemption as the Law. Hence there is 
call for a brief Recapitulation of that His- 
tory as we have found it recorded in the 
Scriptures. 

I. The First Stage in the Old Testa- 
ment Revelation was found to be ‘‘The 
Origin and Organization of the Divine 
Religion of Redemption as the Law”. 

It may be otherwise stated as ‘‘The 
Historical Introduction of the Law into 
the World through Moses”. We have 
traced the record of it in the Pentateuch, 
or Five Books of Moses, 

In Genesis was found the record of the 
Origin of the Divine Religion of Redemp- 
tion in its Primitive and Abrahamic Forms, 
and the Origin of the People Chosén to be 
its Depository and Guardian in its later 
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Mosaic Form. It was a suitable text-book 
for use in the preparation of the Israelites 
for deliverance from bondage in Egypt, 
and for that later revelation at Sinai. 

In Exodus was found the record of the 
Committal of the Law in its Mosaic form 
at Mount Sinai to the Chosen People, 
delivered from Egpyt and trained for its 
reception and its Embodiment as the Way 
of Salvation in the Tabernacle; while 
Leviticus completes Exodus by setting 
forth the Ritual of Salvation under the 
Law, in other words, giving Jehovah’s 
directions to the People how to approach 
Him on His Throne in the Tabernacle, 
the Mercy Seat, in order to obtain Salva- 
tion. 

Numbers and Deuteronomy set forth the 
Organization and Preparation of the 
Chosen People for the Conquest of the 
Promised Land and the Establishment of 
the Divine Religion there: Numbers being 


devoted to the Preparations of Two 
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Successive Generations for Advance upon 
Canaan, one from the South and the other 
from the East,—in the interval of forty 
years between which the rebellious and 
unfit Generation that came out of Egypt 
was destroyed, and their Children chas- 
tised and disciplined to take their place ; 
and Deuteronomy being given to the 
Special Girding of the New Generation 
that had grown up in the Wilderness, for 
the Advance and Conquest, in attempting 
which their Fathers had signally failed 
and perished. 

IT. The Second Stage in the Old Testa- 
ment Revelation of Redemption was found 
to be ‘‘The Development of the Law in 
Charge of the Chosen People” to whom it 
had been committed at Sinai,—the record 
of which occupies the remaining thirty- 
four Old Testament Books. 

There were found to be Three Phases in 
the Old Testament Embodiment and 
Development of the Law in the Charge of 
Israel: (1) In the National and Public 
Institutions for shaping the Outward 
National Life, recorded in the Historical 
Books: (2) In the Books of Instruction 
for shaping the Inner Religious Life, 
the six Poetical Books; (3) In the Messages 
of the Prophets in the later Struggle to 
save the Chosen People from Apostasy and 
prepare them for the Coming Messiah, 
recorded in the Books of Written 
Prophecy. 

The First Phase of Development, that in 
the National Life, was found to cover 
Three Periods of History ; recorded in 
Nine (12) Books; the First of which, 
that of Israel under the Strict Theocracy, 
is contained in Three Books, Joshua, 
Judges and Ruth. 

III. The Three Books of Israel's History 
under the Strict Theocracy—Joshua, 
Judges and Ruth—were found to record 
«The Trial and Failure of the Chosen 
People under the Strict Theocracy”, and 
the Preparation (in the origin of the 
family of David in the Book of Ruth) for 
the Transition to the Monarchy. 

Joshua—the First Book of Israel’s Set- 
ting in the Promised Land—has already 
been briefly outlined (September, 1907, 
p. 282). 

In it the history advances, from the 
point where the Pentateuch left it (in 
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Numbers and Deuteronomy), to the Con- 
quest and Settlement of Canaan where the 
Chosen People were to be tested under 
new conditions. 

Joshua, as the Divinely-appointed Suc- 
cessor of Moses, had established the People 
in the Promised Land, fulfilling the pro- 
mise to Abraham and the Fathers. It was 
the Central Land of the World, the place 
where the Three Continents of the Old 
World meet, and which—isolated by 
deserts and seas at first—was to become 
the future crossing-place of the armies 
and commerce of the World-Empires. 

In the Institutions of the Theocracy, 
with Jehovah's Throne in the Tabernacle 
in the National and Religious Center at 
Shiloh, and the Cities of the Levites, he 
had given the People an Ideal Program, 
making provision for their transition from 
Nomadic to Settled Life, and for their 
Universal Education and Religious Devel- 
opment and Improvement. 

Before his death this great military 
leader had started them on their way in 
carrying out the Ideal Program which 
Jehovah had outlined for them. But 
understanding, as probably no one else of 
his age did, the greatness of the changes 
to be wrought, the obstacles that would be 
found in their own perverse hearts and in 
their heathen environment, and, above all, 
that their success would depend upon 
their absolute obedience to the Law and 
commands of Jehovah,—profoundly im- 
pressed by all this, he sought in his Fare- 
well to the Israelites (Josh. xxiii.—xxiv.), 
to bind them by every possible consider- 
ation to Jehovah in Covenant Loyalty and 
Obedience. Life or Death, Success or 
Failure would depend upon that. 

This brings the History of the Revela- 
tion of the Law down to the time of the 
events recorded in the Book of Judges, 
which is now to be taken up. 

(B) The place and Scope of the Book of 
Judges. 

Judges is the Book of the Trial and Fail- 
ure of Israel under the Strict Theocracy. 
It records the Trial of the Chosen People, 
under the new conditions, in Canaan and 
in charge of the Divine Religion, and 
their Failure to obey Jehovah and carry 
out the Ideal Program outlined for them 
as His People. 
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The Problem of the Book of Judges is, 
Will the Israelites, as settled in Canaan, 
keep their Covenant with Jehovah (as 
they promised Joshua), obeying Him in 
all things, living as His Law directed, and, 
in short, carrying out the Divine Program ? 

They now entered for the first time in 
their history into the Life under the Law 
in its Practical Workings. Everything 
before had been preparatory. 


I. The immense changes in the Condi- 
tion of the Israelites, that had their origin 
in this period and necessarily required 
time for their progress and consummation, 
in connection with the comparatively rude 
condition of the masses of Israel, will 
help to understand the severity of the 
Test to which they were put. 


1. There was the gradual transition 
from Nomadic to Settled Life, which was 
only in its beginnings when Joshua passed 
away. 

“Hitherto, Israel had always been in a 
condition of unrest and movement : first 
enslaved, then wandering in the desert, 
finally undergoing the hardships of the 
camp and conquest ; the Book of Judges 
exhibits the nation in the first period of 
its life as a settled, possessing, and peace- 
able people” (Lange). 

2. There was the great revolution in 
which the Outward, Visible and Concrete, 
as the controlling elements in Jehovah’s 
dealings with His People, were superseded 
by the Invisible and Spiritual. For eighty 
years Moses and Joshua had gone in and 
out before the People as Joshua's visible 
representatives, uttering their messages 
and commands and maintaining their 
prestige as leaders by miraculous sanc- 
tions, involving the death of the Gener- 
ators that came out from Egypt; now 
the instruction and influnence were to 
come from the Written Law and the new 
National Institutions, with the final 
appeal to Jehovah on His Mercy-Seat in 
the Tabernacle, —a change in the case of a 
nomadic people almost inconceivably 
great. 


3. At the same time the Israelites them- 
selves were here for the first time exalted 
to the chief place of responsibility, given 
initiative and made to assume that place. 
They were thrown upon their own 
resources, so to speak, for the development 
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of their manhood with its sense of person” 
ality, freedom and responsibility. 

The opening sentence of the Book is, 
«<The Child~en of Israel asked Jehovah’. 
Hitherto, the nation, like a minor, had 
been authoritatively directed by its guar- 
dian and friend; the Book of Judges opens 
at the moment in which the people itself is 
to assume the administration of its affiairs 
in accordance with the sacerdotal and 
civil constitution which has been framed 
for it” (Lange). 

II. The Failure of the Israelites to Obey 
Jehovah’s Command, to Ezatirpate the 
heathen Canaanites, was their fatal 
failure that brought upon them all the 
Evils recorded in the Book of Judges. 

By the remnants of the Canaanites, who 
after their subjugation were ‘‘spared as 
slaves for gain”, the Israelites were 
speedily and repeatedly led away from the 
worship and service of Jehovah into 
licentious heathen idolatries. The Entire 
record thus becomes a series of Apostasies, 
Chastisementsand Deliverances,—the Book 
beginning at the highest and ending at 
the lowest, thereby constituting a divine 
commentary on the possibilities of fallen 
human nature under even the best possible 
form of the Law. 

The inevitable outcome of the Test to 
which the disloyal and disobedient People 
were put, was a struggle of more than 
three centuries against the evil conditions, 
with alternating times of peaceful rest 
and of national and religious disorgani- 
zation, which ended with the Central 
Sanctuary at Shiloh stripped of the Ark of 
Jehovah which had fallen into the hands of 
the Philistines. 

III. The Saving Feature of the History 
of the period was the Manifestation and 
Interposition of the Angel of Jehovah. 

The Angel of Jehovah (or Jehovah Him- 
self) showed Himself in Control, and mani- 
fested Himself at the great crises in the 
situation to carry forward His purposes 
for His People, in spite of their unfaithful- 
ness. As the Captain of Jehovah’s Host, 
Jehovah who had appeared to Joshua when 
he entered upon the Conquest of Canaan 
(Josh. v. 13-15; vi. 1, 2) to assure him of 
victory, interposed as in supreme command 
all through the period of the Judges. He 
did not appoint permanent leaders, like 
Moses and Joshua, but raised up the 
so-called Judges, ‘‘ Prophets in action”, 
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as specia) deliverers when successive 
emergencies required. 

Kurtz, in his ‘‘Sacred History”, has 


summarized suggestively ‘‘the character- 
istic features of this period”. He says: 


1. All the circumstances in which the 
Israelites were now placed, were adapted 
to promote their welfare and happiness, in 
public and private life. They possessed a 
country flowing with milk and honey, a 
religion which enclosed the living germ of 
the salvation of the whole world, and a 
form of government of which Jehovah 
himself was the immediate head, and of 
which the faith of the people was the soul. 
The sanctuary in Shiloh was the central 
point of the whole, and the high-priest 
was the mediator between the people and 
their invisible king. The festivals which 
required the presence of the people before 
the sanctuary were intended to maintain 
in them-a due sense of their religious 
union, and every convocation gave new 
vigor to their sense of the civil ties which 
bound them together. The administration 
of justice was assigned to the elders. In 
all important cases, Jehovah himself 
decided through the Urim and Thummim 
(46.3); in seasons of affliction, he called or 
admonished and aided or chastised by 
signs and wonders. All the bright pros- 
pects and the blessings of the patriarchs 
admitted, in these circumstances, of a 
noble development, and might have been 
unfolded in power and splendor; and the 
germ of salvation, in undisturbed repose, 
might have, as it was designed, expanded 
with freedom, and have indicated a 
vigorous growth. 

«2. But these prospects were not fully 
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realized—the great design wasimperfectly 
executed. The Lord had permitted cer- 
tain Canaanite tribes to remain, for the 
purpose of teaching the Israelites, amid 
their struggles, to obey him, and of 
chastising them when they disobeyed 
(Judges ii. 22; iii 1,4). Another genera- 
tion arose, which knew not the Lord, nor 
yet the works which he had done for Israel 
(Judges ii. 10). In place of executing the 
divine judgment of destruction, and utterly 
expelling the remaining Canaanites, the 
people merely put them to tribute (ch. i. 
28); thus they were as thorns in the sides 
of the Israelites, and their gods were a 
snare unto them (ii. 3). In place of shun- 
ning the degenerate and accursed Canaan- 
ites, the people took their daughters to be 
their wives, and gave their daughters to 
their sons, and served their gods (iii. 6). 
They exposed themselves to all the allure- 
ments of the Canaanite religion of nature, 
and after they had once departed from the 
simplicity of faith and of unquestioning 
obedience, they were no longer able to 
resist the snares. But God did not 
abandon his people. The Angel of the 
Lord immediately appears in Bochim 
(the weepers), and admonishes and rebukes 
the people (ii. 1-5). All the people weep, 
it is true; but they did not reform. A 
period of more than three hundred years 
now commences in which alternations con- 
tinually occur, after longer or shorter 
intervals of apostasy and the adoption of 
the Canaanite worship of nature, of 
chastisement immediately inflicted in the 
form of Canaanite oppression, of repent- 
ance and prayer to Jehovah, and of 
deliverance through Judges whom the 
Lord raised up to be the saviours of the 
people (ii. 11-19)”. 


B. Outline View and Plans of the Book of Judges 


The Book may be readily divided—by any 
reader—into the several parts narrating 


the Six Great Servitudes of Israel, with an 
appropriate Introduction and Conclusion. 


(A) Keil’s Plan, in Periods of Servitude 
Keil, in his Commentary, has brought the Servitudes together under Four Great 
Periods, giving the following suggestive and helpful Outline: 


InTRODUCTION, Key to the Book.—Chs. i.—ii. 


First PERIOD.—Chs. iii.—v. 


Years 
i. Servitude—Chushan-Rishathain of Mesopotamia - - - = . 8 
1. Judge—OTHNIEL - z 2 = 2 40 
ii. Servitude—Eglon of Moab ; also Ammon and Amalek- - - - - 18 
2. Judge—EHuD - PY ger ke 80 
83. Judge—SHAMGAR (‘ slew the Philistines’ aye 
iii. Servitude—Jabin of Hazor in Canaan : : - 4 = = F 20 
4. Judge—DEBoRAH, 40 
5. Judge—BaRak, t 5 P 5 ; ig : 
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SECOND PERIOD. —Chs. vii. 1—x. 5. 
iv. Servitude—Midian, Amalek, and Children ~ the Past - - - - 7 
6. Judge—GIDEON” - - - : - - 40 
Tyrant—Abimelech (as bad as a servitude) - - . - - - 3 
Judge—ToLa - - - - - - - - - - 23 
8. Judge—JamR : - - - - - - 22 
95 
THIRD PERIOD.—Chs. x. 6—xii. ; 
v. Servitude—Ammonites, with Philistines - - - - - - - 18 
9. Judge—JEPHTHAH - - - - - - 6 
10. Judge—IsBzan - - - - - - - - - ee 
11. Judge—ELon - - - - - - - - 10 
12. Judge—ABDON - - - - - - - - - - 8 
49 
FourtH PERIOD.—Chs. xiii.—xvi. 
vi. Servituwde—Philistines  - - 40 
13. Judge—SAMSON (in the days of the Philistines, 20 years) - 40 
In all, 390 
ConcLuston—A ppendix showing necessity for the Monarchy. —Chs. xvi. —xxi. 
N. B. Itshould be observed that some earlier history of Israel in Canaan from 


of the ‘‘Servitudes” were probably partial 
and simultaneous, taking place in different 
parts of the land at the same time, —so that 
the chronology given 
certain. 


is not absolutely 
The entire period covers the 


the death of Joshua to Eli, and it there- 
fore reaches beyond the events recorded 
in Judges. According to Paul (Acts xiii. 
20) this period of tribal, priestly and theo- 
cratic rule extended over more than four 
centuries. 


(B) Plan of the Book Divided by Manifestations of the Angel of Jehovah 


For understanding the relations of the 
history contained in Judges to Jehovah 
Himself, and asarecord of the movement of 
the Covenant Religion under the Divine 
Program laid down for the Chosen People, 
it seems better to mark the divisions of the 
main portion of the Book by the Successive 
Manifestations and Interpositions of the 
Angel of Jehovah, at Crises brought about 
by the Apostasy of the People. 

There were four such manifestations 
and interpositions of Jehovah, around 
which His deliverances are grouped: the 
first in, ch. ii. 1-5; the second, in ch. vi. 
11; the third, in ch. x. 10-16; the fourth, in 
ch. xiii, 3-23. 

These manifestations occur immediately 
after some great outbreak of sin on the 
part of Israel. 

The first judge in each Crisis was 
specially called by the Angel of Jehovah, 
following which call the Spirit of Jehovah 
came upon him and moved him in the 
work of deliverance. 

From this point of view, the following 
Outline Plan is suggested for guidance in 
the study of the Book: 


INTRODUCTION.—The Failure of Israel to 
Obey Jehovah’s Command to Destroy the 


wicked and licentious Canaanites—leading 
to their Successive Apostasies,—showing 
the necessity for the Judgeship,and furnish- 
ing the Key to the History recorded in the 
Book.—Ch. i. 1-36. 

The Introduction sets forth this failure 
on the part of all the Tribes except Judah 
(and in part Simeon as influenced by 
Judah); and sketches their relations 
towards the Canaanites left among the 
Chosen People as a corrupting influence, 
as ‘‘forming the background of the 
ensuing history ”. 

[We have already had occasion to refer 
to the dreadful character of the Canaani- 
tish idolatry, as making the judicial 
destruction of the Canaanites (whose cup 
of iniquity had become full) a necessity if 
Israel was to be saved from corruption and 
destruction. Fresh light has been thrown 
on this view of the character of their 
religion by the latest archeological investi- — 
gations. On this point, R. A. Stewart 
Macalister, Director of Excavations, — 
Palestine Exploration Fund, has recently 
said :* 

‘‘On no side of the life of the Caanan- 
ites has so much light been thrown as on 
their religion. Of this we have alread 
been able to infer much from the Biblic 
references thereto, and from legitimate 


*“ The Sunday School Times’’, October 13. 1907, 
on “What Do we Know of the Canaanites””? 
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deductions founded on the _ religious 
practices of allied nations,—all abundantly 
confirmed by recent excavations. The 
religion of the ancient cities of Canaan 
was a crude and, to modern ideals, 
licentious worship of the powers of nature, 
especially of the manifestation of repro- 
duction in the animal and vegetable king- 
doms”’. 

Further discoveries, may, we hope, some 
day make clearer the differences in the 
idolatries of the various Canaanitish peo- 
ple by which the Israelites were seduced 
and corrupted; and thereby help to a 
better understanding of their various 
Apostasies, and the interpositions and 
deliverances of the Angel of the Covenant. ] 


The Cities of Canaan had their special 
Baals (called collectively the Baalim) 
which they ‘‘ worshipped” with licentious 
rites and orgies. Special emphasis is laid 
in this Introduction upon ‘‘the fact that 
for the sake of tribute, Israel had tolerated 
the worship of the lewd Asherah and of the 
sun, in Apheca, in the Phenician cities, in 
Banias, and in Beth-shemesh ”’. 

Part First.—First Manifestation of the 
Angel (or Messenger) of Jehovah, coming 
up from Gilgal to Bochim to rebuke 
Israel for Apostasy, into which they had 
been led by the Idolatry of the Canaanites 
whom they had disobediently spared,— 
followed by successive Deliverances.— 
Ch. ii. 1-v. 31. 

This embraces: 

I. The account of the First Appear- 
ance of the Angel of Jehovah calling the 
People to repentance; which is followed 
by a general explanatory sketch of the 
Reasons for the Apostasy, in the Character, 
Environment and Conduct of the People, — 
which led to the Appointment of Judges 
as Deliverers.—Chs. ii. 1-iii. 4. 

In this explanatory sketch, we find: that 
the Angel of Jehovah (the Angel of the 
Covenant, the Son of God manifested in 
the Old Dispensation, also known as 
Jehovah—see Joshua v. 13-15; vi. 2, see also 
the Second Manifestation in Judges), came 
up from Gilgal, indicating that He was the 
same that had originally taken command 
of the Israelitish hosts at that place; and 
called them to repentance, (Bochim, 
weeping) and sacrifice (iv. 1-5). An 
extract from the Book of Joshua showing 
the time and occasion of the beginning of 
the Apostasy (ii.6-10).—The Apostasy 
traced through the period of the Judges, 
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with its uniform evil consequences (ii. 11- 
15).—The Raising up of Judges as the 
Divine Provision for delivering the People 
and calling them back to obedience and 
loyalty,—the general record being that 
the death of each deliverer was followed 
by renewed and worse Apostasy (ii. 
16-23).—An Enumeration of the Heathen 
Nations left in the Land through the dis- 
obedience to Jehovah’s Command, to prove 
the People,—to show the evil environment 
in which the Chosen People had placed 
themselves during the Period of Trial 
(iii. 1-4). 

ii. The Servitude to Chushan-risha- 
thaim, King of Mesopotamia, because of 
their intermarriage with the Canaanites 
and devotion to their idols; Othniel, the 
Judge of blameless and happy life, being 
raised up as Judge and Deliverer in answer 
to their penitent cry.—Ch. iii. 5-11. 

iii, The Servitude to Eglon, King of 
Moab, because Israel ‘‘continued to do 
evil”; when Ehud, the Judge of the 
double-edged dagger, was raised up by 
Jehovah as Deliverer.—Ch. iii. 12-80. 

It was during this period that Shamgar 
delivered Israel, smiting 600 Philistines 
with an ox-goad (iii. 31). 

iv. The Servitude to Jabin, King of 
Canaan, because Israel ‘‘ continued to do 
evil in the sight of Jehovah when Ehud 
was dead;’ when Deborah, ‘‘the female 
Judge of fiery spirit,” and Barak, ‘the 
military hero”, were raised up as 
deliverers,—ending in a signal Victory, 
celebrated in Deborah’s Song of Triumph. 
—Chs. iv. 1—yv. 31. 

ParT SEcoND.—Second Manifestation of 
the Angel of Jehovah, on the occasion of 
the dreadful oppression by the Midianites: 
when Gideon was raised up as the Des- 
troyer of Idolatry and the Deliverer of the 
People, whose career and that of his 
Family are recorded with much detail.— 
Chs. vi. 1—ix, 57. 

The record covers— 

i. The Story of Gideon, the greatest 
and best of the Theocratic Judges; his Call, 
by Jehovah: his remarkable career as 
Reformer and Military Leader, accom- 
panied by numerous miraculous inter- 
positions of Jehovah ;and his wise (?) refusal 
to be made King, followed by his unwise 
act in setting up an Ephod in Ophrah by 
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the idolatrous worship of which himself, 
his family of Seventy Sons, and all Israel 
were led to Apostasy from the true wor- 
ship of Jehovah in the Tabernacle at 
Shiloh—a sad ending of a great life. —Chs. 
vi. 1—viii. 35. 

ii. The Story of the Usurped Rule of the 
Tyrant Abimelech, the Son of Gideon’s 
Shechemite Concubine, and his brief 
fratricidal and Bloody Career in Shechem 
(prophesied in Parable by Jotham) ending 
in the destruction of that City and hisown 
tragic Death.—Ch. ix. 1-57. 

iii. The long and peaceful Judgeships 
of Tola, of Issachar, and Jair, the Gileadite 
(not spoken of as having been ‘‘raised up” 
by Jehovah).—Ch. x. 1-5. 

Part Tarrp—Third Manifestation of 
Jehovah, in which Jephthah the Gileadite 
was raised up as the principal Judge and 
Deliverer,—the occasion being the oppres- 
sion of Israel by the Ammonites and 
Philistines, brought upon them by Jehovah 
in punishment for the universal outbreak 
of Idolatry—the worst in their history, 
including the worship of all the gods of 
the Canaanites (the Baals and Astartes), 
and of the surrounding peoples (Aram, 
Zidon, Moab, Ammon).—Chs. x. 6—xii. 15. 

The record embraces— 

i. The account of the Universal Apos- 
tasy and grievious oppression, and the 
attack by the Ammonites which led 
Israel to gather at Mizpah and seek for 
a Leader, and to choose Jephthah and recall 
him from Exile,—which Choice was 
sanctioned by Jehovah.—Chs, x. 6—xi. 11. 

ii. The Story of Jephthah’s Career as 
Deliverer,—including his diplomatic nego- 
tiations with the King of Ammon; his 
Vow to Jehovah as he proceeded to Battle, 
fulfilled on his return from Victory; the 
base ingratitude of Ephraim and the battle 
at the fords of the Jordan; and the Death 
and Burial of the leader after his vindica- 
tion and Judgeship of Israel for six years.— 
Chs. xi. 12—xii. 7. 

iii. The record of the bare fact of Three 
Judges, of ‘‘uneventful lives in peaceful 
times”—Ibzan of Bethlehem, Elon the 
Zebulonite, and Abdon the Pirathonite.— 
Ch. xii. 8-15. 

ParT FourTH.—Fourth Manifestation of 
the Angel of Jehovah, in Zorah of Dan, to 
the Wife of Manoah—occasioned by the 
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long oppression of Israel by the Philistines 
—predicting the birth of Samson as a 
Deliverer, and opening the way for his 
remarkable history.—Chs. xiii. 1—xvi. 81. 

After the long-continued oppression of 
the Philistines had somewhat impressed 
Israel, Jehovah raised up Samson, the 
Danite, who had been appointed, even 
before his birth, to begin the work of 
deliverance. Undisciplined morally, this 
man mainly representative of brute energy 
was able only to begin, not to complete, 
the deliverance; although the physical 
strength was used to the utmost. 

‘Samson was able only to ‘begin to 
deliver Israel out of the hand of the 
Philistines ’ (Judges xiii. 5); the source of 
this incompleteness of his work, unquestion- 
ably layin himself. His acts were dictated 
by caprice and impulse of the moment; he 
frittered away the lofty powers which had 
been deposited in him by the Lord; the 
lust of the eyes caused him to forget the 
divine call which he had received. Still 
these incomplete results may be ascribed, 
perhaps even more justly, to the defects in 
the character of his people and his age. 
The people always permit him to stand 
unaided and alone; their pusillanimous 
spirit even surrenders him to the enemy” 
(Kurtz). 

The record embraces— 

i. The Interview of the Angel of 
Jehovah with Manoah and the Promise 
made to him with miraculous credentials; 
the birth of Samson, who wasto be a 
Nazarite and on whom the Spirit of 
Jehovah descended; and the opening lust- 
ful step in his career which led to his 
heathen Marriage, which connection, how- 
ever, God overruled for the furtherance of 
his mission.—Chs. xiii. 1—xiv. 20. 

ii. The Story of Samson’s Career as 
Deliverer and Judge,—including his Con- 
flicts with the Philistines; his Fall, 
Betrayal and degrading Servitude; and his 
Recovery and his Vengeance (with the aid 
of Jehovah), by which he crippled the 
power of the Philistines and disorganized 
them, by destroying all their Lords and 
Leaders in the act that caused his own 
Death, —Chs. xv. 1—xvi. 31. 


ConcLusion.—An Appendix narrating 
two notable instances of the Depravity of 
the People moral and religious,’ both 
belonging to the early times after the 
death of Joshua—thereby illustrating and 
emphasizing the need for the introduction of 
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the Monarchy as a coordinating, central- 
izing and controlling element. —Chs. xvii. 1 
—xxi. 25. 

This Conclusion connects ‘‘the evils of 
the period, the decay of the priesthood, 
the self-will of individuals, and the pre- 
valence of licentiousness, passion, and dis- 
cord, with the absence of a fixed and per- 
manent form of government”. ‘‘In those 
days there was no king in Israel”, is the 
repeated explanation. See Judges xvii. 6; 
Xvili. 1; etc. 

i. The Idolatry of Micah and the Dan- 
ites, illustrating the terrible Religious 
Degeneracy of the People.—Chs. xvii. 1— 
XViii. 31. 

The history of Micah’s private temple 
and image-worship shows ‘the individual 
arbitrariness of the times, and its tendency 
to subvert and corrupt the Religious insti- 
tutions of Israel” (Lange). 

The Program laid down for the guidance 
of the Israelites was perf+ct in its arrange 
ments and requirements, provided the Peo. 
ple had been inclined to loyalty and 
obedience; but their perverse self-will had 
from the very beginning substituted 
individual lawlessness for obedience to 
Jehovah, and doomed them to failure in 
the Test to which they were being sub- 
jected and upon which depended the 
success of their mission as the Chosen 
People. 

ii. The horrible Crime of Gibeah of 
Benjamin, illustrating the awful Moral 
Depravity that results from Neglect of the 
Will and Worship of Jehovah.—Chs. xix. 1 
xxi. 25. 

“The story of the infamous deed per- 
petrated at Gibeah, and its terrible con- 


sequences, furnishes another illustration 
of the evils that result when every man 
does what is good in 
(Lange). 

The ‘‘antonomous man’, whether in 
ancient Israel or in the modern world, 
unless he be the perfect man, is fore- 
doomed to failure. 


>” 


his own eyes 


In both the Introduction and Conclusion 
of Judges we have the Key to the Failure 
of the Chosen People in their Trial in the 
Promised Land under the wise and gra- 
cious provisions of Jehovah’s Law, which 
so clearly laid down for them the way to 
life and success, 

Only the beginnings, however, are 
recorded in the Book of Judges. The 
complete fruits of their failure under the 
system inaugurated by Joshua, and of 
Israel’s disobedience, appear in the open- 
ing chapters of Samuel, where Eli, the last 
priest-judge, passes away; his family, 
because of unspeakable corruption, are 
overwhelmed with sudden doom; and the 
Ark of the Covenant, the center of the 
religious life of the People and the Throne 
of Jehovah, falls into the hands of the 
Philistines. 


THE Book or Ruta—The Third Book of 
the Theocracy—has naturally been 
regarded as a supplement to Judges. In 
embodying in its matchless idyllic story 
(belonging probably to the middle of the 
period of the Judges), the Origin of the 
Family of David, it prepares for the 
Transition to the Monarchy. Under the 
Monarchy tho Israelites are to be given 
another Trial of their obedience to the 
Law of Jehovah under new conditions. 
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The First and Second International 


Lessons for November are drawn from 
Joshua; the Third is taken from Judges; 
the Fourth, for the ‘“ World’s Temperance 
Sunday”, is found in the Epistle to the 
Romans. No attempt is made to connect 
the Lessons with the aims or plans of the 


books from which they are taken, or with 
the progress of God’s revelation of Redemp- 
tion. 

i, Lesson ror NovEMBER 3.—The Topic 
of the First Lesson for November is ‘The 
Cities of Refuge”, TheScriptureis Joshua 
xx. 1-9. It should also take in chapter 
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xxi. 1-45. A parallel account—more ex- 
tended regarding the Cities of Refuge—is 
found in Numbers xxxv. 1-34; of which 
original enactment by Moses the Scripture 
of the Lesson records the partial carrying 
out by Joshua. 

Ist. The place of the Lesson 

As may be seen by examining ‘The 
Purpose and Place of Joshua”’, as set forth 
in the October issue (p. 234) the Scripture 
of the Lesson is found in Part Third of 
Joshua (chs. xiii, 1—xxii. 34), which con- 
tains the record of the Distribution of the 
Conquered Lands as directed by Jehovah. 

Joshua first recapitulated (for complete- 
ness of the record) the Distribution of the 
East-Jordan country among the two anda 
half Tribes by Moses. He then assigned 
Central Palestine to the two most power- 
ful Tribes, Judah and Ephraim, whose 
representatives Caleb and Joshua had 
proved faithful and loyal in all the forty 
years of trial in the Wilderness—making 
these Tribes the centers of future political 
and religious influence. Later, when the 
Northern and Southern Palestine had been 
more completely surveyed, Joshua carried 
out from Shiloh its distribution among the 
Seven remaining Tribes (chs. xviii. 2—xix. 
51). 

The General Distribution having been 
completed, Joshua, by direction of Jehovah, 
carried out the provision made by Moses 
forthe establishment of the System for the 
National and Religious Education of the 
People, by means of forty-eight Levitical 
Cities, including the six Cities of Refuge 
(chs. xx. 1—xxi. 45). 

This culminating act is thus seen to be 
of supreme importance to the National 
Education and Religious Life of Israel. At 
the same time the necessity becomes 
apparent for the study as a whole of the 
National Educational System of the 
Israelites. This is suggested as a topic for 
the Extended Lesson (chs. xx. 1—xxi.45). 

2nd. The Unfolding of the Lesson 

1. Consider the Purpose and Scope of 
these Israelitish Educational Arrange- 
ments as a Whole.—Read Numbers xxxyv. 
1-34, and Joshua xx, 1—xxi, 45. See Sep- 
tember number, p. 230. 

See how through the forty-eight Levitical 
Cities, Jehovah made provision for the 
universal and permanent instruction of 
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the People in the truths and ordinances of 
the Divine Religion, and for the extension 
of its elevating and restraining influences 
(Numbers xxxv. 1.34). 

The Cities provided for every portion of 
the whole Land, on both sides of the Jor- 
dan. No more complete and practical 
system for the religious instruction of the 
entire nation could have been devised. 


2, Note the Purpose and Location of the 
Six Free Cities, or Cities of Refuge.— 
Numbers xxxv. 9-34; Joshua xx. 1-9, 

The Cities of Refuge—which were also 
Levitical Cities—were a provision for the 
transition of Israel from Oriental Nomadic 
life, with its custom of private vengence 
for homicide, to Settled Civilization, in 
which the taking of human life was to be 
deals with by judicial processes. An 
important factor in the case was the 
Levitical control of these Cities, insuring 
the best instruction and direction from the 
Central Sanctuary at Shiloh. 

(1) Jehovah commanded Joshua to 
carry out the directions given (Num. xi. 
6-34) to Moses when that great leader was 
delivering his final instructions to Israel, 
and establish the Six Cities of Refuge 
(xx. 1-8). 

(2) The Cities furnished an Asylum for 
the Manslayer from the indiscriminate 
Avenger of Blood, and secured for him a 
fair trial before a competent Court (xx. 
4-6). 

The judges and rulers of the Cities dis- 
criminated between the innocent and the 
guilty, pronouncing sentence of death 
upon the murderer (Num. xxxy. 16-21), 
and exculpating the innocent (Num. xxxy. 
22-25). 

The danger of ‘“ pollution” to the Land, 
and of making the Cities of Refuge hot- 
beds of Crime, was thus guarded against 
(Num. xxxv. 33, 34), 

(8) The Cities here named by Joshua 
were situated in the centers of three com- 
paratively equal circuits on each side of 
the Jordan, and were to be made and kept 
accessible, by good roads and pointers by 
the way, to the Manslayer in every part of 
the Country (Joshua xx. 7-9). 

The detailed arrangements should be 
carefully studied. Bs 

8. Study the forty-eight Levitical 
Cities as Jehovah's provision for the 


al 
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Universal Moral and Religious Instruction 
of the Chosen People.—Joshua xxi. 1-42. 

(1) The forty-eight Cities were assigned 
to the Levites at their own request, and on 
the ground that they had no irfheritance 
among the Tribes of Israel (xxi. 1-8). 

They were widely distributed among all 
the Tribes and, with their extensive 
suburbs for pastures, furnished the Levites 
with homes when not engaged in the ser- 
vices of the Central Sanctuary. 

The religious instructions of the Central 
Sanctuary were thus carried out, practically 
to every community, and this educational 
work at home added to that of the great 
Annual Conyocations at Shiloh when all 
the People were required to appear before 


Jehovah. 
(2) The distribution of Cities to the 


Kohathites and the children of Aaron the 
Priest is given (xxi. 4, 6; 9-26). 

(3) The distribution to the Gershonites 
(xxi. 6: 27-33). 

(4) The distribution of the Merarites 
(xxi. 7; 34-40). 

The forty-eight Levitical Cities are thus 
seen to be the foundation of a National 
System of Popular Education, in which the 
Cities of Refuge had an important, if tem- 
porary, place as a civilizing agency. 

The Cities of Refuge have always fur- 
nished an object-lesson to the sinner of his 
natural estate of condemnation, and of 
God’s way for his deliverance and salva- 
tion. 


ii. Lesson FoR NOVEMBER 10.—The Topic 
of the Second Lesson for November is 
“Joshua Renewing the Covenant”. Its 
Scripture is Joshua xxiv. 14-28,—a part of 
the concluding chapter of the Book. 

Ist. The Place of the Lesson 

There is no organic connection between 
the Scripture of this Lesson and that of the 
previous one; nor does the statement of 
the Topics bring out their respective 
relations to the History and movement of 
redemption. 

By referring to the brief outline of 
Joshua (given incidentally in the September 
number, p. 234), it will be seen that the 
Scripture of the present Lesson is drawn 
from Part Fourth (chs. xxiii. 1—xxiv. 38), 
in which the author has recorded Joshua’s 
latest utterances to the Chosen People—a 
long time after he had accomplished his 
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mission in the Conquest, Distribution and 
Settlement of Canaan—in which he gave 
them his Parting Instructions how to deal 
with the Canaanites, and sought to bind 
them to Jehovah and His Law by a Fare- 
well Address and a Renewal of the 
Covenant. 

This part of the Book is mainly made up 
of two Addresses delivered by Joshua in 
different places and on different occasions. 

There seems to be a general tendency, in 
the explanations of the Sunday School 
Lessons, to regard it as ‘‘ uncertain whether 
the last two chapters are two different 
addresses, or two reports of the same 
address”,—which in the present instance 
have not been jumbled together by some 
‘‘editor” or ‘‘redactor ”, as according to 
the critics is usually done in the Old Testa- 
ment histories; and that ‘the only 
importance of the question is its bearing 
on the structure of the book”. 

It had better be understood that, so far 
is this from being the case, that it is a 
matter of prime importance. It is the 
intrusion of the ‘‘camel’s head”, in the 
assumption of the false principle of the 
Radical Criticism that makes the Scripture 
an evolutionary human development, 
rather than a divine revelation. Moreover 
it is a violation of the fundamental prin- 
ciples that should govern the rational 
interpretation of accredited literary and 
historical documents. 


In the instance before us, all that is 
necessary to an understanding of the 
Scripture is to attend to the record and 
ascertain—by help of a little knowledge of 
the original Scripture itself, and of the 
common sense analysis and interpretation 
of plain statements of fact—what is really 
contained in the two Addresses. In this 
way it may be learned: that they were 
delivered at a considerable interval; that 
Shiloh, the political and religious capital, 
was manifestly the scene of the first, 
while Shechem, where a quarter of a cen- 
tury before the people had renewed their 
Covenant with Jehovah, was the scene of 
the second; that the Representatives of 
the People were summoned to the first, 
while all the Tribes and their Representa- 
tives were called to the second; that inthe 
first the conditional promise was given 
that Jehovah would be with them to aid in 
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the completion of their work of driving 
out the idolatrous Canaanttes, while in 
the second is recorded the fact of the 
fulfilment of this promise; that the first 
was an address designed to give a timely 
impulse to Israel, while the second was 
Joshua’s Farewell, in which all his great 
achievements and influence were brought 
to bear in binding the Chosen People to 
Jehovah by a solemn Covenant, in what 
was thus far the most sacred place in their 
history, to which occasion the impending 
death of Joshua the leader and Eleazar the 
high priest gave added solemnity. 

In short, there is no rational ground for 
the assumption of the destructive criticism, 
whether made in the ‘‘ Rainbow” Bible, 
which the good sense of average humanity 
so speedily buried, or in the *‘ Expositor's 
Bible”, as furnishing 
grounds for its acceptance. 


which are cited 


It is evident that the entire chapter 
(xxiv. 1-28) should be studied, if a com- 
plete view of Joshua's Farewell to the Peo- 
ple is desired. The Topic is ‘‘Joshua’s 
Call to the People to make Choice of 
Jehovah as their God and to Covenant to 
Serve Him Forever”. 

2nd, The Unfolding of the Lesson 

1. Study Joshua's Reasons, given to the 
People, for Serving Jehovah and not other 
gods.—Ch. xxiv. 1-13. 

The invitation to Shiloh (ch. xxiii. 2) 
was issued to the representatives of the 
People. The verse should read; ‘* And 
Joshua called all Israel, [i. e., as repre- 
sented in] their elders, and their heads, 
and their overseers”. The account of the 
gathering at Shechem properly reads: 
“And Joshua gathered all the Tribes of 
Israel to Shechem, and [there is no and 
after Israel in the earlier call} the elders of 
Israel, and their heads, and their judges, 
and their overseers; and they presented 
themselves before God”. 

Joshua then proceeded to enforce his 
summons of the People to the Choice of 
Jehovah by the strong reasons, based upon 
Jehovah's gracious dealings with them: 

(1) In Calling Abraham and the Pat- 
riarchs out from the Babylonian idolatry 
(xxiv. 2.4). 

(2) In Israel’s Deliverance from Egypt 
(xxiv. 5-7). 
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(8) In the great victory over the Amor- 
ites (Num. xxi. 23), and the turning away 
of Balaam’s proposed Curse from Israel 
(Num. xxii. 22-24), giving them the Country 
East of the Jordan (xxiv. 8-10). 

(4) In the miraculous passage of the 
Jordan and the victories over the Canaan- 
ites, giving them the goodly land of 
Promise (xxiv. 11-13). 

Under these four headings, the Address 
summarized the gracious dealings of 
Jehovah with the Israelites in all their 
history, and presented a most powerful 
plea for loyalty to Jehovah. 


2. Study Joshua's Pleading with the 
People to put away their Idolatry, and to 
Choose Jehovah to be their God forever, a 
Plea based upon these Reasons.—Ch. xxiv. 
14 24. 

(‘) Joshua demanded that they should 
break away from the idolatry of their 
fathers and serve Jehovah only, to whom 
he and his household at least would cling 
(xxiv. 14 15). 

The idolatries to be forsaken were the 
two forms that had cursed them in the 
(1) The worship of the household 
gods of the Babylonians, from which 
Jacob had purged his family at Shechem 
before going up to covenant with Jehovah 
at Bethel; and (2) the Baal-worship of the 
Canaanites. 


past: 


The question was presented to them for 
their own free, rational decision; the 
choice of Jehovah and the true religion 
being the only reasonable and wise course 
to pursue,—as shown by Joshua’s own 
example and career. 

(2) Convinced by 
Pleadings of Joshua, 
pledged themselves 
Jehovah (xxiv. 16 24). 

They would serve Jehovah, for He was 
their God by the Covenant with the 
Fathers (verses 16-18). 

When reminded that it was hard to serve 
a holy and jealous God, they persisted in 
avouching Jehovah as their God, and 
solemnly and deliberately made choice of 
Him (verses 19, 24). 


8. Study the great Consummation, in 
the Renewal of the Covenant with Jehovah 
by Joshua, and his Statute and Memorial 


the Reasons and 
the whole People 
never to forsake 


to keep the Chosen People in mind of i 
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after they returned to their Inheritances.— 
Ch. xxiv. 25-28, 

(1) Joshua renewed with them the 
Sinaitic Covenant (Ex. xix. 20) by which 
they had become the People of God 
(xxiv. 25). 

‘Jehovah made a covenant with them 
that day, i. e., He renewed the covenant 
concluded at Sinai by God with Israel 
(Ex. xix. 20), in like manner as Moses had 
done (Deut. xxviii. 69), in the field of Moab. 
When it is said further concerning Joshua 
that he set them a statute and an ordi- 
nance (or judgment) in Israel, these words 
are in allusion to Ex. xx. 25, where, in 
connection with the change of the bitter 
water into sweet, God Himself established 
for Israel a statute and right. Here, it 
was precisely through the renewal of the 
covenant that the statute and right for the 
people were established and determined,— 
1. e., ‘what in matters of religion should be 
with Israel law and right’” (Lange). 


(2) After the Renewal of the Covenant, 
Joshua wrote a record of it and inserted it 
in the Book of the Law, and set up a Stone 
Monument (probably with inscription) 
under the great oak (or terebinth) in the 
Sanctuary of Jehovah at Shechem, and 
then sent the People away (xxiv. 26-28). 

This Twofold Memorial would tend to 
keep their solemn Covenant always in 
mind. 

“Joshua finally explains the signifi- 
cance of the stone, which is to be a witness 
against the people in case they deny God, 
since it has heard all the words of Jehovah 
(ver. 2). Ina vivid imagination the stone 
is regarded as a person, so to speak, which 
has seen and heard everything, comp. ch. 
xxii. 84” (Lange). 

Since Lange wrote these words, the 
developments of the Science of Acoustics 
has shown that all this may be sober, 
scientific reality—the words of Joshua and 
the People impressing themselves upon the 
stone, possibly to be spoken out some day 
as from a telephone ‘‘record” in more com- 
plete form than could be given in any 
inscription upon the stone. 

This Renewal of the Covenant was the 
culmination of the whole, preparing the 
People to enter upon their future as 
Jehovah's People. 

4. Study the Record of the Death of 
Joshua and Eleazar and of the Loyalty of 
the People to Jehovah, so long as the Elders 
that overlived Joshua kept in their minds 
the Gracious Deeds of Jehovah.—Ch. xxiy- 
29-33. 
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The death and burial of Joshua, which 
probably occurred very soon after, gave 
occasion for the statement of Israel’s tem- 
porary loyalty to the Covenant, to be fol- 
lowed soon (in the Book of Judges) by the 
account of their later Defection and 
Chastisement (xxiv. 27-31). 

The account of the Burial of the bones 
of Joseph in Shechem is appended, as 
showing the complete fulfilment of 
Jehovah’s Promise to Abraham; and the 
Death of Eleazar to indicate the bringing 
of the old regime to a close (xxiv. 32, 33). 


The Chosen People, settled in Canaan 
under the Strict Theocracy which had 
been completed by Joshua, are now to be 
tested, the record of their Failure to stand 
the Test being found in the Book of 
Judges. 


iii. Lesson ror NovemBer 17.—The 
Topic of the Third Lesson for November is 
««Gideon and His Three Hundred”. Its 
Scripture is Judges vii. 9-23. It will 
readily be seen that this interesting frag- 
ment of Judges was selected for homiletical 
purposes, and does not turn attention to 
the essential features of the Book. 


ist. The Place of the Lesson 

By referring to the paper on ‘The Book 
of Judges—Its Place and Plan” (p. 292), it 
will be seen that Gideon played his part in 
the history of the period of the Judges in 
connection with the ‘Second Manifesta- 
tion of the Angel of Jehovah” for the 
Deliverance of the Apostatizing Israelites, 
—in which the Midianites, or wandering 
Bedouins of the desert beyond the Jordan, 
were the agents of Jehovah in their 
chastisement (Judges vi. 1—ix. 57). 

There follows this ‘manifestation ”— 
the record of Gideon’s own extraordinary 
career, and that of the tyrant Abimelech, 
the son of Gideon’s Shechemite concubine 
—the two lives exhibiting a most marked 
moral and religious contrast. 

The record of his Life may be taken up 
under the following Topics: 

1. Gideon’s Mission and his Preparation 
for it,—including his Call to deliver the 

hosen People from the Midianites, his 
Consecration of himself on the Altar of 
Jehovah, and his opening Work of Reforma- 
tion in destroying Baal-Worship in his 
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native City and region, for which he was 
named Jerubaal (ch. vi. 1-82). 

2. Gideon’s Military Achievements, 
rendered possible by his confident Faith in 
Jehovah, and accompanied by miraculous 
Credentials (chs. vi. 83—viii. 21). 

3. Gideon’s Double Mistake (?)—in refus- 
ing the post of permanent Ruler in Israel’s 
sore need of a Leader; and in assuming 
(unauthorized) the functions of religious 
Leadership, thereby opening the way for 
himself, his family and all Israel into 
Idolatry and Apostasy (ch. viii. 22-82). 

Gideon seems to have been the only one 
of the Judges before Samuel who had any 
high spiritual conception of the Religion 
of Jehovah; although Barak and Samson 
and Jephthah are mentioned with him, in 
Hebrews xi., as among the Old Testament 
Heroes of Faith. He was a zealous wor- 
shipper of Jehovah and a reformer and an 
iconoclast before he appeared as a military 
leader. His military career is brought on 
by the irruption of Midianite and Amale- 
kite hordes from the East—who seem to 
have come up annually, very much as the 
wild Kurds of the present day pass up in 
the Spring from the lowlands of Mesopo- 
tamia into the highlands of Armenia, 
returning again in the Autumn after com- 
pleting their work of rapine and butchery. 

Their continued incursions had inter- 
rupted the work of settling and cultiva- 
ting the Land, and of establishing the 
educational and religious institutions, and 
had reduced Israel to great extremities. 
For secrecy Gideon was threshing the 
meager harvest with a flail in the wine- 
press, instead of with oxen on the high and 
exposed threshing-floor, when an over- 
whelming sense of the miseries and sins of 
the People came upon him. He gathered 
an army from the Tribes of Northern 
Palestine, by which, with the aid of 
Jehovah, he destroyed the invaders and 
delivered Israel. 

The Scripture of the Lesson is an episode 
in therecord of his Military Achievements, 
and illustrates his extraordinary faith in 
Jehovah and special guidance by Him. 
The Lesson should be extended to cover 
the entire incident, so that Chapters vi. 33 
—viii. 21 may be studied. 

2nd. The Unfolding of the Lesson 

1. Take up the Preparation of Gideon 
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and his Army for Battle ang Victory— 
Chs. vi. 83—vii. 8. 

(1) Gideon, to strengthen his Faith, 
tested Jehovah on the eve of Battle 
(vi. 33-40). 

An army had gathered at his call from 
the Northern Tribes, and came down to the 
relief of the Central Tribes (vi, 83-35). 

In his appeal to Jehovah Gideon’s faith 
was confirmed by the double miracle of 
the fleece and the dew, and ho was 
encouraged to go forward to save Israel 
(vi. 36-40). 

(2) Jehovah Doubly Sifted the Army to 
lead the People to Dependence upon Him- 
self (vii. 1-8). 

When the confessedly Fearful or 
Cowardly were released, 22,000 went back 
to their homes, leaving but 10,000 (vii. 1-3). 

Of this number—still too many—tested 
by their mode of quenching their thirst on 
the march, only 300 were found always on 
the alert; and Jehovah declared that He 
would save Israel by them (vii. 4-8). 


2. Take wp Gideon’s Reconnoissance of 
the Enemy’s Camp by Night, by which 
Jehovah removed his Fears and girded him 
for the Attack.—Ch. vii. 9-18. 

(1) To allay Gideon’s natural fear of so 
great an Army, Jehovah sent him with his 
servant to. reconnoiter by night; and 
revealed, by a vision related in his hearing, 
the fact that dread of impending destruc- 
tion by his hand had already demoralized 
the Host (vii. 9-14). 

(2) Encouraged by this discovery, 
Gideon first worshipped Jehovah, and then 
returned to Camp, marshalled and equipped 
and gave the Marching Orders to his Three 
Hundred (vii. 15-18). 

3. Take up the Strategy of Gideon, in 
the Night Attack with the Lamps and 
Pitchers, and the Victory won with the 
Battle-Cry, ‘‘The Sword of Jehovah and 
of Gideon”.—Ch. vii. 19-22. 

The breaking of the pitchers in the dark- 
ness revealed to the dazed Enemy, just 
roused from sleep by the blare of the 
Trumpets, which appeared to be 300 
standard-bearers of separate battalions, 
coming down upon them from three sides; 
by which the hosts were thrown into 0 panic 
and destroyed themselves. 

4. Take up the Aftermuth of Victory, 
concluding with Gideon's Vengeance upon 
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the Cities that had refused Supplies to his 
Fainting Army.—Chs. vii. 28—viii. 21. 

(1) The Northern Tribes gathered 
hastily to follow up the victory, even the 
fearful and cowardly being forward at the 
call of Gideon to join in the pursuit and 
share the spoils after the foes had been 
beaten (vii. 23-25). 

(2) Even the men of Ephraim, who had 
been laggards in self-defence when over- 
run by the Midianites, were ready, as was 
their wont, to claim the leadership in 
Israel, and to chide Gideon for not calling 
them to the rescue (viii. 1-3). 

(3) When Gideon, with his army “ faint 
yet pursuing ”, passed Succoth and Pennel 
on the East of Jordan, the Princes of those 
places had scornfully refused to give them 
bread; on his return, after having slain the 
two Kings of Midian, Gideon executed 
summary vengeance upon these Cities 
(viii. 4-21). 

The Deliverance of Israel was thus com- 
pleted, and so thorough was the destruc- 
tion of the invading hordes, and so great 
the moral impression made by the victory 
and the vengeance, that the Land had 
*‘rest”’ for 40 years under Gideon. 


It will be interesting to study in this 
connection Gideon’s later history. By his 
work of Faith he had won such prestige 
that the men of Israel were eager to make 
him their hereditary ruler. While he flatly 
refused this honor, he made the offer of it 
the occasion for assuming unwarranted 
religious prerogatives, whereby himself, his 
large family and all Israel were led into 
Idolatry and Apostasy. See Ch. viii. 22.32. 


The contrast of Faith and Unfaith in the 
course of this remarkable Old Testament 
character emphasizes the lesson—always 
needed by men to whom God gives great 
blessings and helps to important achieve- 


ments—‘‘ Wherefore let him that thinketh ° 


he standeth take heed lest he fall” (1 Cor. 
x. 12). It was Gideon’s success—which he 
owed to Jehovah—that caused his failure 
and fall. 


iv. Lesson FOR NovempBer 24.—The 
Fourth Lesson for November is for the 
**World’s Temperance Sunday”. The 
Scripture assigned to it is Romans xiv. 
12-23. The topic may bestated to be ‘‘ The 
Law of Christian Liberty ”. 


The International Lessons in Their Literary Setting 
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The first part of the chapter (xiv. 1-12) 
treats of ‘‘the manner in which scrupulous 
Christians, who make conscience of matters 
of indifference, are to be treated’; the 
second part (xiv. 13-23), of ‘‘the manner 
in which those who are strong in faith 
should use their Christian liberty”. The 
latter is the Scripture of the Lesson. 


Several points may be considered: 

1. Distinguish carefully between acts 
wrong in themselves, and acts morally 
indifferent in themselves but which may 
become wrong in certain circumstances 
and relations. 

The following is the teaching of this 
Scripture as unfolded by Dr. Charles 
Hodge: 

2. The Christian has full liberty in 
things morally indifferent, but in every- 
thing is accountable to God (verse 12). 

8. Our liberty is to be asserted, but 
must be ‘‘exercised in such a way as not 
to injure others” by putting a stumbling- 
block in their way (verse 13). 

4, This consideration for others in the 
use of our liberty is enforced— 

(1) From the great law of love. It is 
inconsistent with Christian charity, for 
our own gratification, to injure a brother 
for whom Christ died (verse 15). 

(2) From a regard to the honor of 
religion. We must not cause that which 
is good to be evil spoken of (verse 16). 

(3) From the consideration that religion 
does not consist in such things (verses 17, 
18). 

(4) Because we are bound to promote 
the peace and edification of the church 
(verse 19). 

(5) Though the things in question may 
be in themselves indifferent, it is morally 
wrong to indulge in them to the injury of 
others (verses 20, 21). 

(6) The course enjoined by the apostle 
requires no concession of principle, or 
adoption of error. We can retain our full 
belief of the inditference of things which 
God has not pronounced sinful; but those 
who have not our faith, can not act upon 
it, and therefore should not be encouraged 
so to do (verses 22, 28). 

Study Dr. Charles Hodge, Commentary 
on Romans (unabridged), on this whole 
subject. 
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The principles laid down by Paul apply, 
not only to the question of eating meat 
that had been offered to idols, but to the 
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problem of Temperance, and all other 
kindred problems that are constantly 


arising in the history of the Church. 


Does the Bible Teach Science? 


REV. ALEXANDER PATTERSON, D. D., MINISTER MORGAN PARK PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCH, CHICAGO 


Some who accept the Bible generally, 
but hesitate at its story of creation, apolo- 
gize for it, or themselves, by saying that 
the Bible neither teaches Science nor 
claims to teach it. 

If they mean by this that Science is not 
the great purpose of its teaching, we can 
agree with this statement. But if they 
mean that because the Bible does not make 
Science its principal theme, therefore its 
writers did not embody any Science in its 
pages, and did not even keep clear of scien- 
tific error, they are not only far from the 
truth, but are attacking the certainty of the 
Bible in any line of teaching whatever, and 
reducing it to the level of books which con- 
tain some truth but some error, the differ- 
ence being one of degree only and not of 
kind. The spiritual range of truth is the 
higher, and if the Bible is reliable there— 
and all admit this—then it ought to be so 
in the lower sphere of the physical. This 
the common mind has a right to expect. 
The physical is the basis of the spiritual 
in Scripture, and so closely identified with 
it that they can not be separated. 

It is an undeniable fact that the Bible 
has been accepted by some of the best 


scientists for its actual scientific value. 
Lieut. Maury, Chief of the United States 
Hydrographical Survey, and author of the 
great standard work on “The Winds and 
Currents of the Oceans”, affirmed that the 
Bible is scientific authority, and that he 
had been led by its hints into some val- 
uable discoveries. 

In 1864 a company of eight hundred stu- 
dents of the physical sciences signed a 
paper expressing their adhesion to the 
scientific accuracy of the Scriptures, and 
their belief that it will be found that the 
record of nature and of Scripture exactly 
agree. This paper is now in the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford. 

While the primary and fundamental sub- 
ject of the Bible is religion, it does teach 
Science. But it is an everyday book for 
common people, and so uses popular lan- 
guage, as, e. g., when it speaks as we do of 
the rising and setting of the sun and the 
four corners of the earth. 

We purpose to examine some scientific 
teachings of the Bible, given in a day when 
these matters were in the grossest dark- 
ness among men. An instance or two un- 
der each Science will suffice. 


t. Some of the Science taught in the Bible 


I. ASTRONOMY AND cosMoLOGy. — The 
Bible describes the universe as immeasur- 
able. It is the synonym for divine attri- 
butes such as mercy. “As far as the east 
is from the west” is the measure of God’s 
grace. “The heavens declare the glory of 
God”. The infinite number of stars are 
a type of the armies of heaven. God is 
“The Lord of Hosts”. Modern astronomy 
justifies this comparison. 

Cammille Flammarion, the astronomer, 
thus describes the heavens”’ : 


‘Let us imagine that we sail a million 
years with the velocity of light, 186,000 
miles a second. Are we at the confines of 
the visible universe? See the black im- 
mensities we must cross! But yonder new 
stars are lit up in the depths of the heavens. 
We push on toward them. We reach 
them. Again a million years; new revela- 
tions; new starry splendors; new universes; 
new worlds; new earths! What, never an 
end? Weare atthe vestibule of the infin- 
ite. We have advanced but a single step. 
We are always at the same point,—the cen- 
ter everywhere, the circumference no- 
where. We might fall in a straight line © 
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during a whole eternity nor ever reach the 

bottom. It is infinite in all directions’’. 

Popular Astronomy, N. Y., 1894, p. 673. 
Job distinguishes the various constella- 


tions and they are still called by Bible 
names in many instances: 

**Canst thou bind the sweet influences of 
the Pleiades or loose the bands of Orion? 
Canst thou lead forth Mazeroth in their 
seasons or canst thou guide the Bear with 
her train? (Jobxxxvili., 31, 32). 

The central position of the Pleiades is 
well known, and the other constellations 
and their peculiarities are here intimated. 

It speaks of the great orbit of the Sun: 
“Tle goeth forth as a bridegroom to run 
a race’. It refers to the suspension of the 
earth in space and the inclination of its 
axis as follows: “He stretcheth out the 
north over empty space, and hangeth the 
earth upon nothing’ (Job xxvi. 7). It 
teaches the rotary motion of storms and 
the source of rain in evaporation of the 
Ocean’s waters (Eccl. i, 6, 7). In this 
last verse (v. 7) is formulated, with scien- 
tific accuracy, the modern theory of the 
aqueous circulation which teaches that the 
invisible rivers of the sky are constantly 
bearing back to the source as much water 
as all the visible rivers of the land bear 
to the sea. 

Indeed, all the Bible’s references to Cos- 
mogony are noble and in agreement with 
the last discovered facts. 

2. BioLocy—The Bible is full of refer- 
ences to plants and animals, and all with 
appropriate accuracy. The ant is spoken 
of as gathering her meat in the summer, 
and as an example of industry. The ant 
is the subject of a library of volumes to- 
day. It not only gathers but sows and 
cultivates and harvests. In the mention of 
hundreds of specific plants and animals 
there is no incongruity, no failure in ac- 
curacy. 

3. ANATOMY.—The Bible speaks much 
of the human body and always with dig- 
nified and proper language. There is no 
superstition or crudity. The blood is de- 
clared to be the life. Blood has a move- 
ment of its own and is the food of life. 
The volitions are not confined to the brain 
but have secondary centers. We well 
know the automatic actings of the organs 
and the secondary seats of nervous action. 
All this is intimated in the Bible where 
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the bowels, the veins, the heart, are all 
spoken of as symbols or seats of action. 
All the natural actings of man are charged 
to the “flesh”. This is the soft parts of 
the body. This is the type of man’s na- 
ture. It is the seat, physically and spirit- 
ually, of desires, feelings, emotions and ac- 
tions. The references of Paul to the ar- 
ticulations of the body are most accurate 
and beautiful as teaching spiritual truth. 
See Eph. i. 16; Col. ii. 19. 

4. SANITATION AND HYGIENE—Our mod- 
ern sanitary laws are based on those of 
Moses. He it was who prescribed the pres- 
ent food of civilized nations in clean and 
unclean animals. The isolation of conta- 
gious diseases, the frequent washings, the 
disposal of offal, all this, when contrasted 
with practices in unchristian lands to-day, 
is most striking. The Jews by these laws 
are to-day the healthiest people on earth. 
They lose only from a quarter to a half 
as many infants as other peoples, have lit- 
tle or no scrofula, and live to greater age 
than corresponding people about them. 
These facts have been verified at Frank- 
fort and in London, and elsewhere. 

5. History.—There is no record but the 
Bible’s for man’s earliest history. Arch- 
eology is to-day confirming the Bible nar- 
ratives wherever it touches them. The 
eminent archeologist, Prof. Sayce, of Ox- , Y/ 
ford, thus writes: ie 

‘* The evidence of Oriental archeology i v 
on the whole distinctly unfavorable to the 
pretentions of the ‘‘ Higher Critics’’. 
(See The Higher Criticism und the Monu- 
ments). 

He speaks of archeology as making 
“crushing reply to the dogmas of the 
higher critics’ (Contemporary Review, 
December, 1896). He says: 


**T have come to disbelieve thoroughly in 
the so-called critical views of the composition 
of the Pentateuch. I believe that substan- 
tially it belongs to the Mosaic age and I see 
no reason why it should not have been 
written by Moses’’. 


The late President, Col. Samuel Bartlett, 
has traced, step by _ step, from 
the New Testament times back to 
the Creation, the whole Story of the 
Bible, and shown perfect agreemen: with 
facts (Authenticity of The Hexateuch). 
Rawlinson has done the same with histcry, 
and shown the testimony of historiars to 
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the truth of Scripture to the earliest 
times. (Historical Evidences.) 

6. POLITICAL ECONOMy.—The best gov- 
ernments are to-day formed after the Bible 
model. Israel had a constitutional govern- 
ment and the franchise, representatives of 
the people formed a higher house and a 
lower and popular body. They had home- 
stead laws and laws for the protection of 
women, the poor and the stranger. The 
jurisprudence of the world rests on the 
Ten Commandments. Civilization would 
be impossible without them. (See “The 
Bible As It Is,’’ by the author of this paper. ) 

7, ETHICS.—The code of morals in the 
Bible is the most advanced man ever has 
had. It is universally accepted by the 
most advanced peoples. The very scholars 
who decry the authority of the Bible are 
practicing in their homes, and in associa- 
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tion with society about them, the code of 
ethics of the Bible and not those of other 
nations or systems. Their family life is 
after that of the Bible, and not Mohamme- 
dan or heathen. 

8. PHILOosopHY.— The only philisophy 
which gives satisfaction to the mind ‘is 
that of the Bible. The hope of another 
world and life, where there will be com- 
pensations for the evils of this, is the only 
philosophy which will in any measure ac- 
count for the problem of evil. Pessimism 
is the only other alternative, and it is 
springing up everywhere among those who 
reject the Bible philosophy. But given a 
just and loving God and an accounting 
time and a readjustment and blessings in- 
finite for the good, and we can see some 
reason for all we suffer, physically and 
morally. 


ti. Some Difficulties in the Bible 


There are difficulties in the Bible, as we 
would expect in a book of such surpassing 
wisdom, not to say in a book claiming 
divine inspiration. We must expect a rev- 
elation to contain some things hard to un- 
derstand. But difficulty does not necessitate 
error. Besides, the difficulties are getting 
fewer. Infidels have published lists of ob- 
jections to the Bible from time to time, 
and many of these have been answered and 
laid aside. Nor is there one for which a 
sufficient answer is not given. Farrar said: 

‘‘The widest learning and the acutest 
ingenuity of skepticism have never pointed 
to one complete and demonstrated error of 
fact or doctrine in the Old or New Testa- 
ment. Cassels Bible Educator, vol. 1, p. 
207. 

Many of the apparently impossible facts 
mentioned have been by advanced light and 
experiment shown to be perfectly true. For 
example, fasting forty days was once 
scouted as impossible. It has lately been 
shown to be perfectly possible, and that 
period of fasting has been exceeded. 


It is not safe to say in our day that any- 
thing is impossible, nor is it safe, in view 
of the advancing revelations of Science, 
and especially archeology, to say any ac- 
count contained in the Bible is untrue. So 
many of its statements have been con- 
firmed, so many attacks of the unbeliever 
on the Bible have been met by these dis- 


coveries, that we may confidently assure 
ourselves that the matters now obscure, 
or apparently contradictory, will also be 
cleared up. There is also the fact that 
the readings and translations are being con- 
stantly perfected, and this also has elim- 
inated many seeming contradictions. So 
that we may confidently await and expect 
full light to solve all. 


In the meantime no one is justified in 
flying to a conclusion of error because of 
difficulties he may find. To reject either 
the Bible or any account in it, because it 
is beyond one’s knowledge or experience, is 
to put oneself on the level of the savage — 
who disbelieves in the possibility of solid 
water, or of communicating by the human 
voice hundreds of miles, because he has 
never seen ice or a telephone. In each 
case it is the same standpoint, the same 
reasoning and the same fallacious results. 
Tt is, in short, the crudest form of reason- 
ing and philosophy. It limits belief to 
one’s own experience. This is especially 
unsafe when almost weekly there is 
brought to our. notice some amazing dis- 
covery of hitherto unknown forces and 
conditions. 

Indeed, the Bible ought to have some 
reputation by this time. We are called 
upon at times to trust our friends against 
appearances. Why not extend the same 
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courtesy, not to say justice, to the Bible? 
If in so many points it has proved right, 
and if in so many ages it has passed the 
scrutiny of the wisest, and if it has done 
so much for man and the world in the 
past, we ought in all fairness to give it 
the benefit of the doubt in cases where it 
seems to be in opposition to the concep- 
tions of the time, or the supposed truths 
of nature. 

We may proceed then to the study of Crea- 
tion with some confidence in the generally 
trustworthy nature of the great witness to 
whom we shall listen. If on so many 
points it has been accurate—and we could 
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find many more—we may depend upon it 
that we are not following writers who 
could not tell myths from history, and who 
mingle folk-lore with facts after the crud- 
est fashion. To say the Bible is right on 
the highest branches of human knowledge, 
and wrong on matters of science and history 
is to raise further problems of more per- 
plexing and more unsolvable character. The 
Bible is no neophite of whom we may be 
somewhat suspicious. It has waged a long 
warfare with many antagonists and come 
out victorious. We may presumptively 
trust it in any apparent conflict with 
Science also. 


The Call of the Hour* 


REV. JOHN URQUHART, Toko, NEw ZEALAND 


The duty assigned to me, as I under- 
stand it, is to bring the matter we have had 
under discussion to some sort of practical 
conclusion. My subject is “The Call of the 
Hour;” and some friends would make 
short work of the interpretation I ought 
to put on those words. The Call of the 
Hour? What can it be but to stop this 
agitation—to cease troubling Israel? In 
other words, to let sleeping dogs lie. There 
is no such trouble, they say, as we people, 
so easily excited, imagine. We may lose 
the infallible Bible, they tell us, but we 
have got the infallible Christ. 

I should be glad to think so. If we have 
the infallible Christ we shall soon get back 
the infallible Bible. Christ justified all the 
Book, and testified to its full inspiration, 
as the apostles have handed it on—a sacred 
heritage and deposit. But Christ, they tell 
us, looked at the matter in the old way. 
Our Lord was a man of His time. He 
was human, and had the notions that were 
current in His age, and spoke of the Scrip- 
tures just as the Rabbis spoke of them. 
And the apostle Paul, they say, was only 


*Rey. John Urquhart—whom we were hoping to 
see again in this country but who has been pre- 
vented from coming—is engaged in a campaign 
for the Bible we all love, in Australia. The 
address we are printing was delivered at the 
conclusion of a et meeting in the Town Hall of 
Melbourne, held as a Protest against the New 
Theology introduced by the Radical Critics, and 
as a Testimony to the Faith of the Christian 
Church in the Bible.—Zdrlor. 


a man of his time, lagging behind the 
thought of even the first century. 

I was talking to one of these young min- 
isters, who know so much more than their 
elders, and his doctrine was, that we are 
all children of God, and that conversion is 
not a necessity; it is rather an impertinence 
to talk of it. And I said to him, “If we 
are all children of God, where does the 


doctrine of adoption come in? A man 
does not adopt his own child.” He replied 
that this was Pauline—and that was 
enough for him. 

Now what if the disciples had been 


Higher Critics! If Philip, when he went 
and joined the Eunuch going down into 
the desert, and was asked his opinion about 
those words of Isaiah, had begun to preach 
unto him the second Isaiah, and had given 
him the ideas now popular about prophecy, 
that baptism would never have taken place. 
If the evangelists, who went everywhere 
preaching the Word, after the baptism of 
Pentecost, had spoken of the Bible as a 
thing of shreds and patches—a collection 
of forgeries—and had given the ordinary 
views of to-day about Christ being a man 
of His time, and so on, would the Christian 
Church have been founded? Never! Men 
would never have been converted by such 
preaching, and they never will be to-day, 
or at any time in the future. 
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But again we are told: “You talk too 
fast. This is only a passing phase. It 
will soon be numbered with the things of 
the past. Leave it alone. It will soon per- 
ish under its own weight. It has got the 
seeds of death in it, and they are already 
being felt. The thing will soon go down”. 

My friends, believe not a word of such 
misrepresentations. They are utterly false, 
and full of snares to the Church. These 
things are coming on, step by step, desolat- 
ing everything in their pathway. They 
have got into the Sunday-schools. iiss 
Gregory recently sent me from America 
a copy of his magazine, ‘The Bible Student 
and Teacher”, containing a letter from a 
young lady who was seeking for light. It 
ran as follows: 

‘*T am a high-school girl of seventeen, 
and I want your opinion on a subject which 
we have discussed in our Sunday-school 
class for the last few weeks. Are the 
stories of the Old Testament true? I have 
always been taught at home that the Bible 
was true from beginning to end; but my 
Sunday-school teacher says that the stories 
are mythsand that there were no such persons 
as Adamand Eve; that the story of Jacob and 
Esau was simply told to teach a lesson. 
When I said that I had always been taught 
in Sunday-school that these things were 
true, my teacher said that those who 
taught me so were not educated’’. 

I need not read you more; but that let- 
ter shows what is being taught in the Sun- 
day-schools of America and England. 
And, dear friends, that is also being taught 
in Sydney, and in the Sunday-schools of 
this State. And, apparently, nothing is 
being done to stop it. I perceived this ten 
years ago, and raised my voice in warning, 
but I was laughed at. 

What is to be the end of it? I ask what 
has been the end of it in the land from 
which it came, and in which it has had 
free course? What has been, the case with 
Germany? We are told that we shall have 
a pure Christianity. Germany has got a 
shelved Christianity. Mr. Percy Bunting, 
one of the English editors who has re- 
cently been across to Germany, reports that 
Germany will have nothing now of avowed 
Christianity; there is no grace said at pub- 
lic dinners, and no Christian representa- 
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tives are invited; Christianity is ignored 
by the literary men of Germany, as well as 
by those of high society. 

What is the call that comes to us? Per- 
haps someone thinks we ought to arouse 
the ministers; but I would say, Do not 
look to the clergy. I know some of them 
will do their duty, but it is the duty of 
every one of us to oppose this thing in- 
dividually. 

What does the Word of God say? If 
you will look up the Book of Jude you 
will find that there was a great struggle 
going on in the Christian Church against 
the inroad of the Gnostic heresy that was 
bearing down upon it; and Jude implores 
his people to “Contend earnestly for the 
faith once delivered to the saints”. Re- 
member, they were to contend against the 
error, although its arrival had been pro- 
phesied. I find some people say, “It is no 
use trying to sweep back this inundation 
that has set in; it was prophesied; it was 
bound to come”. 


But that Gnostic heresy referred to in 
Jude was prophesied; its advent was fore- 
told; and it was because of that that they 
were to strive. And so, to-day, each one 
must do his duty. Men and women who 
call themselves Christians, and sit Sunday 


after Sunday under teaching that 
is undermining the faith of those 
who believe, and making it impos- 


sible for those who do not believe to 
believe at all, are traitors to their Lord 
and Saviour! I can not tell you all how r 
to proceed. But let each one of us be ear-— 
nest—let us agonize, and God shall show — 
us how to make our efforts tell. I know 
it is not easy. I know the effort to stem — 
this tide killed my friend, Charles Haddon 
Spurgeon. But let us not fear. The Lord 
calls for stalwart men, for brave women, 
whose testimony will not be silenced, w 
will say the thing is wrong that is shov 
to be wrong, and right that is shown to 
right. God help us to take our place in 
that great army of which Canon Nas 
spoke; to do our duty. And our rew 
shall not be here; it shall be up yonder— 
a reward for eternity. 
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The Protest for the Bible* 


AN EDITORIAL IN ‘‘THE SOUTHERN CrRoss”’ 


The meeting in the Melbourne Town 
Hall on Tuesday night was a powerful, im- 
pressive, and much needed protest, both of 
the general conscience and of the common 
sense of the Christian Church, against the 
performances of a school of critics who 
are doing much to shake the faith of mul- 
titudes in the Bible. The influence of the 
meeting can only be defeated by misrepre- 
senting its purpose, and the conception of 
the Bible which it represents. As speaker 
after speaker said, no sane Christian ob- 
jects to the frankest criticism of the Bible, 
or desires to have a faith in quarrel with 
facts. Many of the principles of the so- 
called Higher Criticism belong to the A B 
C of Christian faith. Those who believe 
most devoutly in the plenary inspiration 
of the Bible believe, too, that there ig a 
progressive element in the divine revela- 
tion. The Bible, as a matter of fact, is the 
record of a great spiritual process; a pro- 
cess older and wider than itself, as actual 
history must always be older and wider 
than any book that records it. The Bible, 
in other words, is the record of the spirit- 
ual training of the race; and it is a book 
of samples, showing how God, in various 
ages, in unlike circumstances, with differ- 
ent races, has by His providence and His 
Spirit been carrying on this great process. 

That the Bible is a true and divine reve- 
lation, the statute book of human conduct, 
the text book of all religion, Christian faith 
affirms. But nobody pretends that the 
Bible has not a thousand difficulties ana 
mysteries. These, indeed, are part of its 
very evidences. How could a book which 
undertakes to give in the speech ana 
thought of finite ~-n a revelation of the 

*This Editorial is reprinted from the ‘‘ Southern 
Cross, a Weekly Journal ef Religious Literature”, 
published in Melbourne, Australia. We have 
already had occasion to print some of the previous 
utterances of its very able and forceful Editor, 
Rev. W. N. Fitchett, B. A., LL.D. He is here 
writing, in the issue of August 2, of a great 
gathering, on the night of July 30, in the Town 
Hall of Melbourne, to Protest against the New 
Theology that is desolating Christendom. We 
hope in our November issue to print for our 


readers Dr. Fitchett’s great address on that 
eccasion, on “The Imperishable Bible’’—Zd/tor. 
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Infinite be as simple as a child’s primer? 
The Bible is not meant to save us the 
trouble of thinking, but to prick us into 
thinking. The word which God has given 
for our guidance has profound correspond- 
ences with the world in which He has set 
us; and which, too, is one of the forces by 
which we are being educated. A world 
without a puzzle, without a_ hardship, 
where food came without toil and pleasure 
without effort, would be fatal to us. And 
a Bible without a mystery, without depths 
beyond our sounding, and problems that 
challenge and baffle our wonder, would 
lack the very signature of divinity. It is 
sometimes asked, “Is the Bible infallible?” 
But the very form of that question is a 
trick. For its supreme purpose, as a reve- 
lation of God and a law of conduct in man, 
the Bible, interpreted by the Holy Spirit, is 
infallible. But the Bible in many parts is 
like Shakespeare—a dramatic book. If 
anyone asked, “Are there any errors in 
Shakespeare?” the question would be dis- 
missed with a smile. Shakespeare repro- 
duces ancient forms of speech, obsolete 
habits of thought, lives set under other 
conditions of knowledge than exist to-day; 
and it is the proof of Shakespeare’s genius 
that he depicts his characters as speaking 
and acting under the conditions of their 
own time. And let it be remembered how 
largely the Bible gives us truth under dra- 
matic forms. We have the confessions of 
a pessimist in Ecclesiastes; we have a great 
debate on the mysteries of Providence in 
Job. The moral teaching that emerges 
from all these forms of literature is di- 
vinely true; the channels through which 
they flow are human. 

All this is, in a sense, one of the com- 
monplaces of Christian faith. The protest 
of the meeting on Tuesday night was di- 
rected against that school of the Higher 
Criticism which, on no other authority than 
the subjective literary judgment—or want 
of judgment—of a number of scholars, pul- 
verizes the very structure of the Bible; in- 
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vents a crowd of hitherto unknown and 
quite uninspired writers, and makes a 
witches’ dance of the whole chronology of 
the Bible. The whole process merits intel- 
lectual contempt. It is a process which 
has been attempted on other great literary 
classics. One school of German pedants 
ill-treated Homer in exactly this fashion. 
They resolved him into a committee; they 
put him in the pillory as a plagiarist; they 
finally undertook to prove that he never 
existed. But the “Ihad” lives, and the 
critics are forgotten. 


The fundamental vice of this school of 
the Higher Criticism is that it undertakes 
to settle questions of history by grammatti- 
cal tests. It is on this ground that Dr. 
Emil, Reich pronounces the whole method 
of this school of the Higher Criticism 
“wrong-headed”, unscientific, decadent, ab- 
surd; fit to be classed only with the botany 
of the sixteenth century or the chemistry 
of the seventeenth century. “A history of 
civilization on a linguistic basis is pure 
nonsense,” says Kretschner. How much 
more is a history of religion? History is 
shaped by great personal forces, and is 
inexplicable if these forces are ignored. 
And the Higher Critics who, on some 
point of literary style—or want of style— 
cancel the great personalities of Jewish 
history, declare Abraham to be a geographi- 
cal expression, and David a_ sun-myth, 
leave Hebrew history without explanation. 
This is Dr. Emil Reich’s indictment of the 
Higher Critics. The four pillars of Ola 
Testament history, he says, are, first, the 
Hebrew nation; second, the Hebrew State; 
third, the great NHebrew personalities; 
fourth, the great book of the Hebrews, the 
Bible. And of these great factors of He- 
brew history the Higher Critics forget 


The “New Theology” as the Fruit of the Radical 
Criticism* 


Rev. JAMES DouGLas IN ‘ BisLE LEAGUR QUARTERLY ’”’ 


In dealing with what is called “The New 
Theology”, there is this that should be re- 


*This arraigninent of the ‘ New eibactink CAN is 
from the British ‘Bible League Quarterly ”, of 
April, 1907.—£dztor. 
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three! Deny Shakespeare, there yet re- 
main his plays to be explained. Deny Lu- 
ther, there remains the Reformation. To 
explain Jewish history without Moses is like 
explaining Mohammedanism without Ma- 
homet, or the “Iliad” without Homer. The 
facts remain, only they remain without ex- 
planation; and this is a bigger miracle than 
anything the Bible story contains. 

The Higher Critics of this school, of 
course, protest that they are serving the 
cause of the Bible, not injuring it; but this 
is absurd. They are like men who under- 
take to trace to its original quarry every 
marble slab in the Parthenon; and they 
pull down the great temple itself in the 
process. It is as though a committee of 
art critics took Holman Hunt’s great pic- 
ture “The Light of the World,” dissected 
it, undertook to tell what particular brush 
went to each line, who ground the colours 
that form each tint, in what field grew the 
fibres that make the canvas; and, as a re- 
sult, they hand us back the great picture 
in the shape of a bundle of paint-smeared 
rags. This is Dr. Emil Reich’s summary 
of their performances: “While tearing 
down every wall, pillar, and column of the 
house of our faith, they do not in the least 
intend to interfere with its qualities as a 
habitable building”. These critics, not by 
any definite historic proofs, but purely on 
the evidence of their own very doubtful 
literary judgments, dissolve nearly all the 
great personalities of the Bible into myths, 
and would give us a Saviour with no tri- 
umphant birth at the beginning of His his- 
tory, and no triumphant resurrection at its 
close. This is not the Christ that has 
transformed history, and must save the 
world. 


cognized, that it is by no means the utter- 
ance of one man, but is the necessary pi 
uct of a system of thought that has b 
long tolerated by the Churches of our la: 
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and which at the present hour occupies the 
chief seats of honour and authority—we 
refer to the higher critical movement which 
is absolutely subvertive of Scripture and 
of the doctrine of Christ. 


We are amazed that any man, ranking 
as a minister of the Gospel, should place 
his own “ipse dixit’ on a level with that 
of an inspired Apostle, and, indeed, waive 
aside the authority of one speaking by Di- 
vine Inspiration, as if an Apostle of Christ 
were a mere child, and himself a full- 
grown man. But all this is the direct con- 
sequence of the theory that is basal to the 
system in question. The tree of Higher 
Criticism, being what it is, could produce 
no other description of fruit. Without a 
shadow of scholastic ground for the theory, 
and in defiance of Scripture’s own claim to 
the contrary, Higher Criticism assumes 
that there is no such thing as the super- 
natural phenomenon of prophecy: that in- 
spiration has no higher source than at- 
taches to the ever-evolving value of the 
mind’s own action in dealing with the re- 
ligious problems of life, under the general 
Providence of God. 

Owing to this, it is no uncommon thing 
to find higher critical authorities paying 
greater deference to the writings of Pindar 
and Zoroaster than to those of the prophets 
of the Lord: and also, claiming for their 
own instructed judgments as real an in- 
spiration as anything they can concede to 
what is known as the sacred writings them- 
selves. The truth is, the arrogance of crit- 
ical self-estimate lords it over the apostles 
and prophets, very much as Sindbad the 
Sailor was lorded over by the Dwarf, who 
had perched himself on his shoulders. For 
our part, we see no possible relief from 
the arrogant humanism of the New Theo- 
logy, save in the utter repudiation by the 
Churches of the entire higher critical sys- 
tem. Granted “Higher Criticism”, and it 
is not only the Apostle Paul that is made 
to stand down in order that the New 
Theology preacher may have his due ele- 
vation, but every other inspired writer is 
similarly diminished: and (for in candour 
we must say it) even if the Son of God 
Himself stand in the way, it is not the 
Ark of His Infallible Word which must 
rule, but the “dagon” of critical judgment. 
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In saying these things we are keeping 
well within the limits of known facts. The 
New Theology can dispense with Divine 
Revelation, for it has superior light to that 
which the Apostle Paul received from 
God: and in its speech, it can afford to 
contradict the sacred voices of Old and 
New Testament times; for how much 
higher the spiritual evolution of man now, 
since science has spoken and since man, 
who has been developing the seeds of Di- 
vine knowledge in himself from the begin- 
ning, has grown so far ahead of all that 
has ever been! 

Dr. Parker says: 

“When the critics find fault with the lit- 
erary construction of every separate sec- 
tion of the Bible, its dates, its sequence, its 
chronologies, and its facts; and when they 
say that the Bible is full of self-contradic- 
tion and irreconcilable discrepancies in its 
historical narratives, I can not admit that 
we stand upon a common ground as equal 
admirers of the Bible. I go further, and 
distinctly deny that we have a common ap- 
preciation of the Book. But may they not 
admire the spiritual revelation—that part 
of the Book which reveals spiritual doc- 
trines and mysteries—as much as orthodox 
believers do? My answer is an emphatic 
negative. ... They, the critics, are doing 
the work that has ever been done by every 
rationalist and every unbeliever in the su- 
pernatural. They have not struck out one 
original line of their own. They have put 
into the hands of the rationalist an enlarged 
and strongly fortified indictment, and 
cross-examined the opposing witnesses for 
him; but beyond this I do not see what 
they have done. The only man whose 
position has been strengthened (within its 
narrow and misleading limits) is the ra- 
tionalist”. 


The foregoing strictures of the former 
pastor of the City Temple ought, in the 
light of recent events, to lead to serious 
reflection. On what ground is a system of 
teaching tolerated by Christian Churches 
which makes the Inspiration of the Bible 
a dead letter, and which treats the writings 
of the Apostle Paul and other Biblical 
writers as if they were a mere record of 
human opinion, largely obsolete and out- 
grown? 

Either the Apostle Paul wrote by Divine 
Inspiration, or he did not. 

If he did not, then he claimed an author- 
ity he did not possess; and the Gospel, 
which he says he received from God, is dis- 
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credited, and is not only mere human opin- 
ion, but the opinion of one who was either 
a deceiver or himself deceived. On the 
other hand, if he did write by Divine In- 
spiration, what are we to think of the 
preacher who can deliberately displace the 
Apostle’s inspired deliverance to make 
room for his own version of the Gospel, 
which is no Gospel at all, seeing there is no 
atonement for sins therein, and seeing every 
member of the human race is declared to 
be “a potential Christ”? If the “New 
Theology” be not anti-Biblical, we should 
like to know on what fuller ground any 
form of infidelity could be. 


The “New Theology” has only a Human 
Christ to offer men, 


But the superseding of Holy Scripture is 
not the only amazing feature of the “New 
Theology”; there remains to be noted the 
disparagement that is done generally to 
Christ’s Person and Doctrine. To say 
that we are staggered, as believers in 
Christ, by the denial of His Virgin-birth 
is to speak very mildly indeed. We are 
outraged by it. We feel that Divine Ma- 
jesty has been insulted by such a senti- 
ment. We turn away from such loath- 
some blasphemy as too defiling for any 
Christian ear to hear. 

But the denial of the Virgin-birth and 
the humanistic interpretation of the Deity 
of Christ—an interpretation which takes 
the eternal majesty out of it—are only the 
natural fruit of “Higher Criticism”. For 
if God did not in times past speak unto 
the fathers by the prophets; if there be 
nothing supernatural and Divine in the 
prophetic Word; why should He speak to 
us by His eternal Son? and why should 
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Revelation, so called, culminate in the In- 
carnate Mystery? The New Theology has 
no need for a Divine Christ in the hitherto 
received and absolute sense of the term. 
The New Theology finds in man as man 
all the Christ it needs or can ever want. 

Similarly, the “New Theology”, as in- 
formed by “Higher Criticism”, looks out 
on an unfallen world. 


According to the “New Theology”, the 
fall of man is a fall upward. 


But as fall and rise are not synonyms, 
the meaning is that there is no fall at all, 
but an ever ascending plane of advance- 
ment. In such a scheme of teaching there 
is no doctrine of sin answering to either 
the facts of life or of Holy Writ. Sin is 
but the pangs incidental to a race working 
out the mysterious problem of self-salya- 
tion, and learning, from its own mistakes 
and temporary frustrations, the secret of 
eventual deliverance. Hence to the New 
Theologian there are no dark lines in the 
human spectrum. Even the sensualist can 
be looked at optimistically; and the drunk- 
ard, wallowing in the mire, is in some 
touch with heaven’s fringe. Needless to 
say that it would be idle, in the New Theol 
ogy, to look on Calvary as the antidote of 
human woe. Speaking of Calvary, Dr. 
Parker says: ‘‘ It looks towards the Eter- 
nal Past as with the very agony of recol- 
lection; it looks towards the Eternal Future 
as towards an inheritance bought with 
blood and secured by the Oath of God”. 
But the New Theology has no doctrine of 
sin, no precious Calvary, no Divine Saviour, 
no Book of God, no message for the lost. 
What has it? It has an altar with this in- 
scription—‘Man to himself is God”. 
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The Bible and Man: 


A Business Man’s View* 


Hon. JoHN V. FARWELL, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Bible is a photograph of the race, 
which demonstrates every claim made in 
it, that Adam’s progeny needed a Saviour, 
from the day that one was promised until 
the crime of the Crucifixion completed the 
evidence of man’s lost condition. That 
world-tragedy on Calvary was the initial 
step in a new era in which, in New Testa- 
ment History, the proofs of Redemption 
have been as explicit and convincing to 
the human mind as in the Old were those 
of -the Fall. And that history has been 
supplemented, for nearly two thousand 
years, in regenerated men who have de- 
monstrated in their lives that both Tes- 
taments are no myths, but a solid array 
of facts on which to build future history. 

While the Creation of man in His own 
image by Almighty God, and his Fall and 
Redemption, as the result of his own 
choice in dealing with God’s Word given 
to him, will always be profound mysteries 
to the human mind that attempts to solve 
them; the living facts of six thousand 
years of man’s history, connected with 
them, as seen and foretold in the Bible, 
can not be discredited by any honest in- 
tellect in search of the truth. The facts 
of the ages confirm in most unmistakable 
terms all the teachings of the Bible. 


The Bible picture of man is not a crea- 
tion of man.—What man that ever lived 
could or would, from his own imagination, 
with only human motives behind his acts, 
write such a history of men and nations 
as the Bible contains? The thing is just 
as impossible as it would be for a man 
to create a new heaven and a new earth. 


*The writer of this paper is the founder and 
head of the great Dry-Goods House ef John V. 
Farwell & Co. He was the early friend of Dwight 
I,. Moody whom he accompanied to Great Britain 
on his evangelistic tour, for whom on his return 
he built the Tabernacle in which the Chicago 
evangelistic services were held, and of whose 
Chicago Avenue Church he has been the main 
supporter from the beginning. Mr. Farwell has 
hada remarkable career in voluntary lay evangel- 
isin, and even now, although an octogenarian, 
he may be found conducting three services on a 
Sabbath.—£ditor. 


Only devil-inspired men could give us the 
evil side of Old Testament history; and 
only God-inspired men could or would 
foretell a coming Christ to change its 
facts from a down-grade of destruction 
to an upgrade of salvation, that has, since 
Christ came in fulfilment of Old Testa- 
ment prophecies, transformed the moral 
map of the world. 


The sun, by the devices of men, takes 
true pictures of man’s physical nature, and 
our natural eyes see the likeness in the 
photograph. Only God’s Spirit can create 
a real likeness of our moral natures, so 
that we can see it clearly with the spiritual 
eyes; and the photo of man by the 
Spirit in the Bible is so to the life that 
man unconsciously cries out under the 
magic of God’s revealed truth, “God be 
merciful to me, a sinner!” 

And the Bible was given to us for that 
very purpose: to bring man to a sense of 
his sin and lost condition. Its opening 
chapters picture a pure man and woman 
listening to Satan as a commentator on 
God’s word, who uses the woman as his 
agent. The result follows in varied his- 
tory as narrated, with only a few men like 
Enoch and Noah who worshipped God; 
until at last it was written, “God saw that 
the wickedness of man was great in the 
earth, and that every imagination of the 
thoughts of his heart was only evil con- 
tinually”. Then God determined to de- 
stroy the race with a flood and begin hu- 
man history over again with Noah, of 
whom it was written, “Noah was a just 
man and perfect in his generation; and 
Noah walked with God.” So at that 
time, only one man—Noah—was walking 
with God. And so, on down through all 
history, the story of sin, apostasy and judg- 
ment has repeated itself! 

There is no explaining away these facts 
by man’s false theories—Scriptural facts 
far outweigh human theories, whether 
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the theories come to us from universi- 
ties and theological seminaries through 
their teachers, or from scientists and 
ph losophers among laymen,who declare 
the facts to be myths, because they can 
not measure them with their own hu- 
man intellects. Hundreds of years ago, 
a man saw an acorn fall into the ground, 
and spring into life in a tiny bush. Two 
hundred years after this, another man 
sees a Sturdy oak, four feet in diam- 
eter and a hundred feet high. 
Some one tells him that only an acorn was 
its father; and this he admits. Can he un- 
derstand it any more than he can conceive 
of Adam’s fall after his creation by AlI- 
mighty God in His own likeness? He 
can not call the oak and acorn myths. The 
oak is too much in evidence. But the 
facts of Adam’s Creation and Fall and of 
Christ’s Redemptive Agency are just as 
patent in to-day’s history, as in the Old 
and New Testament. They are not myths 
any more than the oak is mythical. We 
have only to open our spiritual eyes to see 
them as plainly as we can see the oak. 


Christ's Redemptive Agency constantly 
comes under our eyes—In my boyhood I 
was the companion of one of my own 
age who was full of life and energy. 
Later, as a man in business, I met this 
youthful companion in the Chicago 
Er‘dewell, crazy with delirium tremens— 
a lineal descendant of Adam’s fallen con- 
dition! Another man—the son of a no- 
bleman—was in the same _ prison 
for like reasons. Both were told of a 
Saviour; but only this last one accep- 
ted Christ as his Saviour. I gave 
him employment as a watchman, until he 
went South as engineer in the employ of 
a large company. When the war broke 
out he returned and came to my store, that 
he might visit the prison again and make 
a Christian address to the prisoners! But 
my youthful companion, in the mean time, 
had gone to a drunkard’s grave! 


Here are two cases that came under my 
own observation, to prove the fall of both 
these men and the redemption of one of 
them. I could multiply such present-day 
proofs of the power of Bible truth a hun- 
dredfold, as seen with my own eyes,— 
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showing that Satan is just as much alive 
to-day as he was in the Garden of Eden. 
His most destructive and subtle work is 
in using intelligent and educated men to 
discredit Bible history, as the revealed 
Word of God, especially among student 
bodies. Thank God, Egyptian and Baby- 
lonian history—dug out of the earth on 
glazed brick, stone tablets, and papyrus, 
revealing a written literature one thous- 
and years before Moses much in unison 
with Bible history—has reduced the ma- 
terial for infidel use almost to the van- 
ishing-point, as these “finds” are con- 
firming Sacred history, which prior to 
this spade-commentary had no such en- 
dorsements of its reality as written his- 
tory. Hence the myth theory, which 
had full sway with many honest young 
minds before these spade-revelations had 
come to them, finds comparatively few 
honest inquirers who do not feel com- 
pelled to give up this explanation of Bible 
facts. 


The teaching of these myth theorists ts 
no new thing—There always have been 
two distinct classes of Bible teachers for 
students —with many indefinite im-be- 
tweens :—one class believing the Word to 
be real history, from Genesis to Revela- 
tion, and so studying it to be masters of 
it, so far as human intellects are permitted 
to take it in for their betterment; the 
other, denying its supernatural origin and 
authority, and claiming that it consists otf 
fictions only, instead of facts, which were 
put together by designing men for their 
own agerandizement—the same as the Ko- 
ran, the book of Mormon and Mrs. Ed- 
dy’s “Science and Health.” 


This latter class of teachers now, 
often in hypocritical church clothing, 
assume to be God’s agents to restore 
men to His favor. The Koran, the Book 
of Morman and Mrs. Eddy’s book claim 
to be God’s later editions of His revel- 
ation to men; and thus in a sense en- 
dorse the Bible as showing itself to be 
God’s Word by accurately describing 
their own Satanic revelations! 

So human nature is still under evil in- 
fluences, the same as it was in 
To deny the Supernatural in huma 
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tory, with Christ in the foreground from ‘He was a liar from the beginning”, and 


Genesis to Revelation, fixes the real au- 
thorship of such allegations as Satanic. 


has not changed his character in these 
last days. 


The Decay of Belief the Dark Spot in the Outlook* 


Cyrus NortsHrop, LL.D., PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


It seems to me that in looking at the 
religious condition of the country—I do not 
mean the statistics of the churches, nor the 
amount of gifts to missions and philan- 
thropy, nor the general condition of the 
church as an organization—but I do mean 
the state of thought in the church itself 
in reference to its own faith; it seems to 
me that we are confronted by four marked 
changes which have grown into prominence 
in the last few years. If I am wrong I 
shall be glad to know it, and if I am right 
I shall be grateful, as I am sure you will 
be, to any Biblical scholar who will show 
us the truth. These changes stated briefly 
are: First—A decay of belief in the super- 
natural. Second—What I may call the dis- 
integration of the Bible. Third—New 
views respecting inspiration. Fourth—Loss 
of the sense of accountability. 


These four changes are essentially one. 
They are at least shoots from a common 
root—and that root is doubt as to whether 
God ever has had any communication with 
men. Under this doubt Christianity ceases 
to be the religion which God intended for 
men to cherish, and becomes simply one of 
the religions of the world—a purely human 
device, like Confucianism or Mohamme- 
danism, of no more authority than these 


*President Northrop went from a Professorship 
in Yale University thirty years ago to the Presi- 
dency of what he has made one of the great State 
Universities of this Country. He has always been 
a strong man among men, and even when a young 
man at Yale was regarded as the probable future 
United States Senator from Connecticut. There is 
no more influential or thoroughly informed man 
in the Old Northwest. The utterances here printed 
were contained in an Address before the Chicago 
Baptist Social Union. They are in accord with 
personal expressions of his views made to the 
writer of this note.—Z£ditor. 


and to be preferred to these only as its 
teachings are more reasonable and uplift- 
ing. 

There is a world of difference between 
saying this thing is true because God said 
it and God said this because it is true. The 
former carries with it the certainty of 
“Thus saith the Lord.” The latter is of 
no validity, because many things may be 
true which God never said. And, if God 
never said anything to men, inspiration be- 
comes so attenuated that it is hardly dis- 
coverable under the more-or-less theory 
which grants inspiration of some degree to 
every one who voices a noble truth, and 
grants no higher inspiration, though per- 
haps a greater-degree of inspiration, to any 
one else. Under this arrangement a man 
must first get his idea of God, and then de- 
termine whether anything is the product of 
divine inspiration according as it meets or 
does not meet that idea. There is in this 
no possibility of revelation in the usual 
sense. The order is inverted—God does 
not reveal truth to men, the truth, on the 
contrary, reveals God. 

Now this may or may not be satisfactory 
to some. But it is, to say the least, very 
unsettling to human faith and very de- 
pressing to the ordinary Christian who 
does not know enough about God’s style 
to determine whether he said a thing or 
not, and who is not sufficiently familiar 
with the internal signs of inspiration to de- 
termine whether any particular writing re- 
veals God truly or not. And this condition 
of things is the darkest part of the out- 
look at the opening of the twentieth cen- 
tury. 
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. I passed through a period of skepticism 
when I was in college; the theories of the 
scientists concerning the creation confused 
me. But I examined these theories and 
found that they all begin with an assump- 
tion. The materialist assumes matter and 
force as pre-existing and he assumes force 
| working on matter and upon these assump- 
tions builds a solar system. I have a right 
} to assume as well as he, and I prefer to 
| assume a Designer back of the design—a 
Creator back of creation. No matter how 
| long-drawn out the period of creation, so 
long as God stands behind it my faith in 
| ‘Jehovah can not be shaken. In Genesis it 


is said that God§created the heaven and 
the earth, and I shall stand on that propo- 
until one presents a theory 
that gives a more reasonable beginning. 
The Miracles disturbed me, and I am in- 
clined to think that the miracle is the test 
question with the Christian. Christ can 
not be separated from the miraculous; His 
birth, His ministrations, and His resurrec- 
tion, all involve the miraculous, and the 
change which His religion works in the 
human heart is a continuing miracle. Elim- 
inate the miracles and Christ becomes 
merely a human being and His gospel is 
stripped of divine authority. 

é Pawel The miracle raises two questions, Can 
y op cies perform a miracle? and, Would He 
“Want to? The first is easy to answer. A 

God who can make a world can do any- 

thing He wants to do with it. The power 

to perform miracles is necessarily implied 
in the power to create. But would Goa 

C. ee to perform a miracle?—that is the 

eX esiion which has given most of the trou- 

ble. The more I have considered it the 
less inclined I am to answer in the nega- 
tive. To say that God would not perform 

a miracle is to assume a more intimate ac- 

nH quaintance with God’s plans and purposes 
than I can claim to have. I will not deny 

that God does perform a miracle or may 


sition some 


*We reprint this editorial from “The Com- 
mouner"’, Mr. Bryan’s paper, published at his home, 
Lincoln, Neb., feeling sure that his sound Evange- 
lical views will find a responsein the heart of 
every reader.—Edztor. 
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/ Hon. WILLIAM J. BryvAN, LINCOLN, NEB. 


known to us, and the mysteries with which 
we deal every day warn me that faith is 
as necessary as sight. Who would have 
credited a century ago the stories that are 
now told of the wonder-working electri- i 
city? For ages man had known the lightn- \ 
ing, but only to fear it; now, this invisible Ny . 
current is generated by a man-made mach- " 
ine, imprisoned in a man-made wire and 

made to do the bidding of man. We are 


even able to dispense with the wire moe 


Ls 
perform one, merely because I do not know 
how or why He does it. The fact that we v 
are constantly learning of the existence of 
new forces suggests the possibility that 
God may operate through forces yet un- ~f 


hurl words through’ space, and the X-ray 
has enabled us to look through substances’ 
which were supposed, until recently, to ex- 
clude all light. The miracle is not more 
mysterious than many of the things with 
which man now deals—it is simply differ- 
ent. The sinless conception of Jesus by 
the Virgin is not more mysterious than any 
other conception—it is simply unlike; nor 
is the resurrection of Christ more mys- 
terious than the myriad resurrections which 
mark each annual seed-time. 


It is sometimes said that God could nor 
suspend one of His laws without stopping 
the universe, but do we not suspend or 
overcome the law of gravitation every day? 
Every time we move a foot or lift a weight, 
we temporarily interfere with the opera- 
tion of the most universal of natural laws, 
and yet the world is not disturbed. 


Science has taught us so many things 
that we are tempted to conclude that we 
know everything; but there is really a 
great unknown which is still unexplored, — 
and that which we have learned ought to — 


tism. Science has disclosed some of 
machinery of the universe, but science 
not yet revealed to us the great secret 
life. It is to be found in every blade 
grass, in every insect, in every bird a 
every animal, as well as in man. 
thousand years of recorded history 
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we know no more about the secret of life 
than they knew in the beginning. We live, 
we plan; we have our hopes, our fears; 
and yet in a moment a change may come 
over any one of us and then this body 
will become a mass of lifeless clay. What 
is it that having, we live and, having not, 
we are as the clod? We know not and 
yet the progress of the race and the civili- 
zation which we now behold are the work 
of men and women who have not solved 
the mystery of their own lives. 

And our food, must we understand it 
before we eat it? If we refused to eat 
anything until we could understand the 
mystery of its growth, we would die of 
starvation. But mystery does not bother 
us in the dining room; it is only in the 
church that it is an obstacle. 

I was eating a piece of watermelon some 
months ago and was struck with its beauty. 
I took some of the seed and weighed them, 
and found that it would require some five 
thousand seed to weigh a pound. And 
then I applied mathematics to a forty- 
pound melon. One of these seeds, put into 
the ground, when warmed by the sun and 
moistened by the rain, goes to work; it 
gathers from somewhere two _ hundred 
thousand times its own weight and, forcing 
this raw material through a tiny stem, con- 
structs a watermelon. It covers the out- 
side with a coating of green; inside of the 
green it puts a layer of white, and within 
the white, a core of red, and all through 
the red it scatters seeds each one capable 
of continuing the work of reproduction. I 
can not explain the watermelon but I eat 
and enjoy it. Everything that grows tells 
a like story of infinite power. Why should 
I deny that a divine hand fed a multitude 
with a few loaves and fishes when I see 
hundreds of millions fed every year by a 
hand which converts the seeds scattered 
over the field into an abundant harvest? We 
know that food can be multiplied in a few 
months’ time; shall we deny the power of 
the Creator to eliminate the element of 
time, when we have gone so far in elim- 
inating the element of space? 

Those who question the 
question The Theory of Atonement. 


miracle also 


They 


“assert that it does not accord with their 


idea of justice for one to die for others. 
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Let each one bear his own sins and the 
punishments due for them, they say. The 
doctrine of vicarious suffering is not a 
new one; it is as old as the race. 
should suffer for others is one of the most 
familiar of principles and we see the prin- 
ciple illustrated every day of our lives. 
Take the family, for instance; from the 
day the first child is born for twenty-five 
or thirty years the mother’s time is 
voted to her offspring; she sacrifices for 
them, she surrenders herself to them. Is 
is because she expects them to pay her 
back? Fortunate for the parent and fortu- 
nate for the child if the latter has an op- 
portunity to repay in part the debt it owes. 
But no child can compensate a parent for 
a parent’s care. In the course of nature 
the debt is paid, not to the parent, but to 
the next generation, each generation suffer- 
ing and sacrificing for the one following. 

Nor is this confined to the family. Every 
step in advance has been made possible by 
those who have been willing to sacrifice 
for posterity. Freedom of speech, freedom 
of the press, freedom of conscience and 
free government have all been won for the 
world by those who were willing to make 
sacrifices for their fellows. So well estab- 
lished is this doctrine that we do not re- 
gard any one as great unless he recognizes 
how unimportant his life is in comparison 
with the problems with which he is con- 
nected. 

The seeming paradox: “He that sayeth 
his life shall lose it and he that loseth his 
life for my sake shall find it”, has an ap- 
plication wider than that usually given to 
it; it is an epitome of history. Those who 
live only for themselves live little lives, but 
those who give themselves for the advance- 
ment of things greater than themselves find 
a larger life than the one surrendered. 
Wendell Phillips gave expression to the 
same idea when he said: “How prudently 
most men sink into nameless graves, while 
now and then a few forget themselves into 
immortality”. 

Instead of being an unnatural plan, the 
plan of salvation is in perfect harmony 
with human nature as we understand it. 
Sacrifice is the language of love, and 
Christ, in suffering for the world, adopted 
the only means of reaching the heart. d 
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this can be demonstrated, not only by 
theory but by experience; for the story of 
His life, His teachings, His sufferings and 
His death has been translated into every 
language and everywhere it has touched 
the heart. 


But if I were going to present an argu- 
ment in favor of the divinity of Christ, I 
would not begin with miracles or a theory 
of atonement. I would begin as Carnegie 
Simpson begins in his book entitled, “The 
Fact of Christ’. Commencing with the 
fact that Christ lived, he points out that 
one can not contemplate this undisputed 
fact without feeling that in some way this 
fact is related to those now living. As he 
studies the character of Christ he becomes 
conscious of certain virtues which stand 
out in bold relief, purity, humility, a for- 
giving spirit and unfathomable love. The 
author is correct. Christ presents an ex- 
ample of purity in thought and life, and 
man conscious of his own imperfections 
and grieved over his shortcomings finds 
inspiration in One who was tempted in all 
points like as we are, and yet without sin. 


I am not sure but that we can find just 
here a way of determining whether one 
possesses the true spirit of a Christian. If 
he finds in the sinlessness of Christ a stim- 
ulus to greater effort and higher living, 
he is indeed a follower; if, on the other 
hand, he resents the reproof which the 
purity of Christ offers, he is likely to ques- 
tion the divinity of Christ in order to ex- 
cuse himself for not being a follower. 

As the Christian grows older he appre- 
ciates more and more the completeness 
with which Christ fills the requirements of 
the heart and, grateful for the peace which 
he enjoys and for the strength which he 
has received, he repeats the words of the 
great scholar, Sir William Jones: 


“Before thy mystic altar, heavenly truth, 
I kneel in manhood, as I knelt in youth. 
Thus let me kneel, till this dull form decay, 
And life’s last shade be brightened by the 


ray, 

Then shall my soul, now lost in clouds 
below, 

Soar without bond, without consuming 
glow”. 
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League Motes and Points 
Professor G. Frederick Wright's Visit to Europe 


Professor and Mrs. Wright left Oberlin, 
on Tuesday, September 3, for a prolonged 
visit to England. They sailed from Phila- 
delphia, Friday, September 6, on the 
steamer Marquette, for Antwerp, from 
which they will go to Holland for a short 
visit, and then to London which will be 
their headquarters for some months. 


The occasion for their visit is the interest 
excited by Professor Wright’s recent book 
«« Scientific Confirmations of Old Testament 
History”, which has already passed into a 
second edition, one-half of which has been 
ordered by Hodder & Stoughton, one of 
the leading publishers of London. A 
Dutch translation has also been made, 
which is to be issued in Holland in October, 
with an introduction by the celebrated 
Reformed Theologian, Dr. Kuyper, late 
Prime Minister of Holland. 


In view of the preseut heated discussion 
over the historical character of the Old 
Testament, many friends of the Bible on 
the other side of the Ocean are desirous to 


hear Professor Wright’s lectures, which, 
originally delivered on the L. P. Stone 
foundation before Princeton Theological 
Seminary, have since been repeated in this 
country with great effect under the 
auspices of the American Bible League. 


He will begin his lectures in London, in 
Marylebone Presbyterian Church, October 
6. Later he is invited to address the stu- 
dents of the Free University in Amster- 
dam. Other appointments—some of:which 
have already been announced—will prob- 
ably occupy him until midwinter. Mean- 
while he will have opportunity to supple- 
ment various geological observations which 
he began in Southern England two years 
ago, and to familiarize the members of the 
Geological Society of London with the 
merits of Plum Creek as a glacial chrono- 
meter. 

Until further notice Professor Wright’s 
address will be 

Union of London and Smiths 
Limited, 

2 Princes Street, London, E. C., England. 
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TENTATIVE PROGRAM FOR CONFERENCE OF THE 
PITTSBURGH BRANCH 


First Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh. November 4, 5, and 6, 1907 


MONDAY MORNING SESSION, NOVEMBER 4, 1907, 10:00 
Rev. WituiaM L. McEwan, D. D., Presiding. 


LS; 


Devotional Exercises. 
2. Address: 
Gospel, and of the New Testament”. 


‘«The Moral Glory of Jesus the Supreme Witness to the Inspiration of the 


Prof. W. G. Moorehead, D. D., Xenia Theological Seminary. 


8. Statement: Bible League Work. 


Rey. Daniel 8S. Gregory, D. D., LL. D., Educational Secretary. 


MONDAY AFTERNOON SESSION, 2:00 
Rev. C. W. Buopestt, D. D., Presiding. 


1. Address: 


«The Higher Criticism Versus the Higher Appreciation of the Bible”, 


President E. Y. Mullins, D. D., LL. D., Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 


2. Open Conference. 


MONDAY EVENING SESSION, 7:45 
Rev. MAITLAND ALEXANDER, D. D., Presiding. 


Address: 


Prof. Charles R. Erdman, D. D., Princeton Theological Seminary. 
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TUESDAY MORNING SESSION, NOVEMBER 5, 10:00 
Rey. W. H. McMiuuan, D. D., Presiding. 
1. Devotional Exercises. 
2. Address: ‘‘ The Minister’s Relation to the Bible”. 
Rev. J. Ritchie Smith, D. D., Harrisburg, Pa. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION, 2:00 
REv. FRANK W. SNEED, D. D., Presiding. 
1. Address: ‘‘Sound Text Books in Colleges and Seminaries ”’. 
Rev. James I. Good, D. D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
2. Address: ‘Bible Inspiration attested by Catholicity ”. 
Rey. William Harman Van Allen, D. D., Boston, Mass. 


TUESDAY EVENING: SESSION, 7:45 
Mr. James I. BuCHANAN, Presiding. 
1. Prelude, Bible Work. 
Mr. William Phillips Hall, President Bible League of North America. 
2. Address :—— 
Rey. David James Burrell, D. D., LL.D., Marble Collegiate Church, New York City. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 6, 1907 
NinE District UNION MEETINGS 
1. First U. P. Church, Wilkinsburg. 
Rev. J. Kinsey Smith, D. D., Chairman. 
Address: Prof. Charles R. Erdman, D. D., Princeton Theological Seminary. 
2. East Liberty Presbyterian Church. 
Rev. W. W. R. Wedderspoon, D. D., Chairman. 
Address: Rev. Wm. Harman Van Allen, D. D., Boston, Mass. 
3. Shady Side U. P. Church. 
Rev. William L. McEwan, D. D., Chairman. 
Address; Rev. A. C. Dixon, D. D., Chicago Avenue Church, Chicago. 
4. Bellefield Presbyterian Church. 
Rev. John H. Prugh, D. D., Chairman. 
Stereoptican Address: ‘‘ Recent Light on the Old Testament”. 
Prof. A. T. Clay, Ph. D., University of Pennsylvania. 
5. North Ave. M. E. Church, Allegheny. 
Rev. David 8. Kennedy, D. D., Chairman. 
Address: Bishop E. E. Hoss, D. D. 
6. Eighth U. P. Church, Perrysville Ave., Allegheny. 
Judge John D. Shafer, Chairman. 
Rev. John McNaugher, D. D., Alternate. 
Address: Pres. J. W. McGarvey, D. D., LL. D., Bible College, Lexington, Ky. 
7. First M. E. Church, Bellevue. 
Rev. Mr. Lawrence, Chairman. 
Address 
8. First Presbyterian Church, Sewickley. 
Mr. Wm. C. Lilley, Chairman. 
Address: ‘‘The Spirit of Truth”. 
Rev. Elmore Harris, D, D., Toronto, Canada. 
9. Crafton Presbyterian Church. = 
Rey. John W. Hoffman, Chairman. 
Address: Rev. Daniel 8. Gregory, D. D., LL.D. 
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Notes Editorial and Critical 


It is remarkable what unexpected 
confirmations of the teachings of 
God’s Word come to us—and from 
what unexpected quarters. ‘‘.Klep- 

tomania’’ has been 
Just ‘‘Natur- the popular excuse 
ally Bad’’ offered by thieves for 
their inveterate habit 
of stealing. This euphemistic plea 
seems to be going out of fashion. A 
mach Chicago recently 
arrested for theft says that she stole 
because she is ‘‘ naturally bad’’. A 
New York daily remarks sym- 
pathetically, that ‘‘wrong-doers have 
a keen instinct for the public attitude 
toward crime, and just now the 
greatest sympathy goes out to the 
persons so naturally bad as to deserve 
pity instead of punishment’. 


woman 


And at the same time Professor 
Hugh M. Scott, the distinguished 
Professor in the Chicago Congrega- 
tional Seminary, brings to light the 
fact that Professor Harnack of Berlin 
holds the same view as the ‘‘rich”’ 
woman. The Chicago Professor writes, 
in the ‘‘Bibliotheca Sacra ’’ for April: 

‘‘ A Scotch theologian recently remarked 
how conservative a doctrine of sin Dr. Har- 
nack seems to hold; and a student from his 
seminar reports that, when asked his view 
of sin, Harnack replied: ‘Iam an Augus- 
tinian about sin’. That is the view I find 
in my own own experience, and that is the 
view I see the lives of men illustrate”. 


The old lady was right when she 
declared that the doctrine of ‘‘ total 


depravity ’’, if not ‘‘ the most prec- 
jous’’ doctrine in the Bible, is at 
least ‘‘ the one best lived up to!”’ 


‘No one who does not blink the 


appalling facts can escape the con- 
clusion—in which the ‘‘learned’’ 
man of Berlin University agrees with 
the ‘‘ rich’? woman of Chicago—that 
human nature, in its ynregenerate 
state, is just ‘‘ naturally bad !”’ 

* OK OK KK KOK 

By the way there are other methods 
of teaching the indictments for 
‘stealing ’’ and ‘‘ natural depravity”’ 
when, for example, they have to do 
with things literary. In ‘‘ The Bible 
Student and Teacher’’ for June, 1906 
(p. 478), we had occasion to deal 
with such a case. It was an instance 
of what in old-fastioned phrase 
would have been 
called ‘‘ plagiarism ’’. 
Thrice in succession 
the charge had been 
brought home to a somewhat noto- 
rious pulpiteer, that he had stolen 
sermons from other distinguished 
preachers; and thrice the theft had 
been demonstrated in the public prints 
by the ‘‘ deadly parallel ’’. 

Thrice the practical question came 
up for answer: ‘‘ What shall be 
done about it?’’ The old-fashioned 
way would have been to make frank 
confession, attributing it to ‘‘ natural 
badness’’, or ‘‘ human depravity ’’. 
But no! those old notions are worn 


Unconscious 
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out and obsolete, and this modern 
preacher will have none of them! 
The only defense offered was, imma- 
culate purity of intention and ‘‘ un- 
conscious cerebration !’’ 


What a mark of greatness—as Dr. 
Buckley suggested in ‘‘ The Chris- 
tian Advocate’’—to be able to let 
some ‘‘excellent piece of literary 
work sink into the vaults of sub- 
consciousness’’, disappear wholly 
from memory even, and then, ‘‘ come 
up bodily out of his subconscious- 
ness—as a fine creation of his own’. 

‘“ Unconscious cerebration !’’—how 
neatly that takes all setting-the-teeth- 
on-edge flavor of ‘‘stealing’’, and 
all the smart sting of ‘‘ natural bad- 
ness’’, out of ‘‘ plagiarism’’, and 
makes it a clean, innocent, whole- 
some thing! Truly, this is anage of 
genius ! 

KK KKK KOK 

Several years of hard work on the 
**Standard Dictionary’’ madeit more 
than plain to us that words some- 
times undergo most astonishing and 
inexplicable changes in their mean- 
ings. A passing remark in one of 
the daily papers records an instance 
of this growth of language. Says 
the journalist: ‘Any embarrassing 
figures the explanation of which 
would not look well in the accounts 
may now be written down as ‘assets’’’. 
This was called out by the investiga- 
of the great New York City Railway 

system, by the Public 


“‘ Assets’? in Service Commission, 
Modern which has brought to 
Finance light an extraordin- 


ary change in the use 
of the word ‘‘assets’’. The first legal 
meaning of the word is: ‘‘The prop- 
erty of an insolvent debtor applica- 
ble to the payment of his debts’’. 
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That is simple and straightforward; 
but the Commission found that, in 
the bookkeeping of the railway men, 
the term was made to cover the 
‘“‘stealings’’ of a gang of unscrupu- 
lous millionaire manipulators, who 
had succeeded in this way in spirit- 
ing out of the railway treasury and 
into their own pockets funds appar- 
ently mounting up into the millions. 
By labelling it ‘‘assets’’ they had 
been able to keep the stockholders, 
whom they had robbed, under the 
pleasing but deadly delusion that 
these large figures constituted ‘‘prop- 
erty applicable to the payment of the 
debts’’ of the bankrupt concern! 


Well, the Radical Critics, in their 
Biblical Criticism, are emulating these 
methods of high finance on ’Change— 
with this difference, that they are 
labelling their ‘‘assets’’ ‘‘assured re- 
sults’. What a felicitous phrase— 
calculated to make one who hears it 
conscious of the possession of untold 
new riches! When, however, one 
examines these ‘‘assured results’’, 
and finds that in the way of ‘‘assets’’ 
they represent only stealings and de- 
ficits,—loss of the Bible with its rev- 

elation, inspiration, 

‘“Assuzed Re- authority, transform- 

sults’? in Mod-ing power; loss of 
Criticism Christ with His Deity, 
incarnation, atone- 

ment, resurrection, ascension, univer- 
sal Kingship; loss of the Holy Spirit 
with the only regenerating agency in 
the world lying back of Christianity 
and working for the final Consum- 
mation—he finds that, instead of hav- 
ing untold riches added to its stores, 
Christianity has been robbed of every- 
thing in it of any value to man asa 
lost sinner, and that he is left as 
‘‘dead bankrupt’’ as is the New York 
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Railway, in spite of—ought we not 
to say, because of ?—its ‘‘assets”! Cr?- 
tical Professor Orr 
calls them; but that voices only a 
limited and negative view of the in- 
calculable /osses. There is, indeed, 
absolutely no ‘‘property’’ left the 
bankrupt sinner ‘‘applicable to the 
payment of his infinite debt’’! As- 
sured results’ these, bearing eternal 
doom in them! Will the Christian 


uncertainties’, 


Church never tire of this ‘‘high 
finance’ method of Modern Crit- 
icism’’, 


KK K KK KX 


The proved charge that lies against 
the New Biblical Science of the day 
is that it is not ‘‘Science’’ in any 

proper sense. Sci- 

““Unscientific’’ ence is verified, estab- 

Science lished knowledge. 

‘‘Where the knowl- 

edge has to do with facts’’—as is the 

case with Biblical Science so-called 

—it is to be reached and established 

by the rigid application of the prin- 
ciples of Induction. 

The mere statement of the princi- 
ples to be applied in dealing inducti- 
vely with facts, as outlined in our 
August number (p. 100), was suffi- 
cient to indicate the utter failure of 
so-called Biblical Science in collect- 
ing, verifying and constructing the 
Biblical facts. The slightest inspec- 
tion of the results reached by the 
Radical Critics in the constructive 
work of grouping the facts in rational 
system, and verifying that system, 
will make equally clear their failure 
in this higher sphere. 

In the Bible is to be found a nat- 
ural, orderly, complete unfolding of 
God’s Plan of Redemption, begin- 
ning in the Fall, the Protevangel and 
the Adamic Covenant; advancing 


through the successive stages of the 
Law to the Gospel and the New Cov- 
enant; reaching out under the Dis- 
pensation of the Holy Spirit to the 
Final Consummation. 

The hypothesis of the New 
Thought, for explaining and con- 
structing all this Biblical material is, 
that it is the product of the natural 
evolution of the Jewish mind. 

Now, if this is tentatively accepted 
as a working hypothesis, there are 
scientific and logical tests to be applied 
to it before it can claim any title to 
belief, and be labelled as s¢vuth. 

There is, first, the cause test: See 
that the proposed hypothesis embod- 
ies a cause or complex of causes 
which is appropriate, adequate, and, 
if possible, known and true. 

Kvidently there is in fallen and 
blinded human nature, or in Jewish 
nature, even under the magic manip- 
ulation of ‘‘Evolution’’ (which is 
merely a method and not a cause at 
all), to account for such an intelli- 
gent, purposeful, unique, magnifi- 
cent product as the Bible when prop- 
erly investigated and studied is shown 
to be. 

There is, secondly, the fact fest: 
See that the proposed hypothesis 
combines and explains all the facts. 

Manifestly the naturalistic evolu- 
tionary hypothesis ignores or distorts 
all the facts save a modicum. The 
constant presence of the Supernat- 
ural, of God, originating, unfolding, 
shaping the forces of the universe 
and of history in the interests of hu- 
man redemption, is the one central 
fact, giving meaning to all other 
facts. 

There is, thirdly, the sctentific cau- 
tion: Avoid the common error of 
assuming unverified hypotheses, or 
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such as are based on other unverified 
hypothesis, as true. 

Naturalistic evolution is a discred- 
ited hypothesis in religion as well as 
in science. Inattempting to account 
for order and plan and aim in God’s 
World and His Word, it ignores the 
principle of ‘‘sufficient reason’’ which 
is the only foundation of scientific 
knowledge. It shatters itself, in the 
region of nature, against the inesca- 
pable facts—no spontaneous genera- 
tion, no transmutation of species— 
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and, in the region of faith, against 
the equally certain facts—the trans- 
forming agency of the religion of the 
Bible in the world, as ‘‘the power of 
God unto salvation’’. 


In short, the new hypothesis fails 
to stand any and all the scientific 
tests. The only scientifically ade- 
quate hypothesis, the only one that 
meets and explains the Biblical facts, 
is that the Bible is the inspired record 
of God’s Revelation of Redemption. 
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“The Message of Modern Missions ” 
fm) 


ONE WHO 


A certain recklessness sometimes 
noticeable in the utterances of enthu- 
Siaits among the higher critics was 
illustrated at the National Council of 


Congregational Churches, recently 
held in Cleveland, when Prof. 
Ambrose White Vernon, of Yale 


Theological Seminary, undertook to 
explain The Message of the Modern 
Minister. This message Prof. Ver- 
non declared with eloquent fervor to 
be the message of God’s love 
revealed in Jesus Christ. Before 
making this declaration, however, he 
mentioned various preconceptions 
which he honestly believes to have 
been disposed of by the best Biblical 
scholarship of the day. 

For instance, in his view, there is 
no body of truth in the Bible such as 
can serve as an infallible guide in 
faith and conduct. The writers of 
the Old and New Testaments do not 
agree with each other, and one who 
seeks to mold his life by the Bible 
will fall into hopeless confusion. 

Again the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment was not taught by Jesus Christ. 


Was THERE 


Sin can not be atoned for, altho’ it 
may be forgiven. 


Furthermore, no certain record 
exists of the words and teachings of 
Jesus Christ; and the verse, ‘‘ God 
so loved the world that He gave His 
only begotten son that whosoever 
believeth on Him should not perish 
but have eternal life’’, must be 
thrown overboard by the minister 
seeking a true message to deliver. 


The effect of Professor Vernon’s 
utterances was not immediate. His 
address received applause, scarcely 
less in volume than that given to 
other addresses before the Couucil. 
But the meaning of his words gradu- 
ally sank into the minds of the 
people. The newspaper reporters 
quickly planned scare headlines in 
type—‘‘ Says the Bible is no safe guide’’. 
A young lady of twenty, probably a 
Sunday School teacher, whispered 
piteously to her father, ‘‘ Did-he 
mean that nothing in the Bible is 
true?’’ and the father replied, ‘‘ I do 
not know what he meant’’. 
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From such beginnings of apper- 
ception sprang eager and even excited 
exchanges of views after the close of 
the session, which continued day 
after day wherever two or three dele- 
gates were engaged in conversation. 
' Some criticised the speaker merely 
for bad taste in unloading his crude 
ideas at an evening session of the 
Council when the audience included 
hundreds besides delegates. Some 
intimated that Professor Vernon’s 
address would end once for all any 
advance toward the ‘“‘tri-union’”’ 
which was before the Council. One 
minister talking to a younger man 
said, ‘‘I have been considered hetero- 
dox myself, but I can not stand for 
this’?! Several times, on following 
days, speakers in the Council made 
mild protests. In closing an address 
on the Evangelistic spirit in Home 
Missions, President Mackenzie, of 
Hartford, described an old friend in 
Europe who always asks him: 
‘“Mackenzie, how about the Atone- 
ment? Can you get along without 
the Atonement, Mackenzie?’’ He 
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put fire into his words as he said that 
next spring on seeing that friend 
again and on being asked once more, 
““Can you get along without the 
Atonement, Mackenzie ?’’ he would 
answer as he always had answered, 
and always will answer, with a cate- 
sorical “9 Nova 

The course which ought to be 
adopted was discovered by a group 
of the younger ministers, graduates 
of Yale Seminary, chatting at the 
dinner-table. They agreed that they 
would advise young men not to go 
Yale Seminary; and one of them 
warily suggested that Yale Alumni 
ought to tell Professor Vernon in 
wiiting, over as many signatures as 
possible, that he will best serve the 
interests of the Seminary by leaving 
it ! 

Itis of happy augury for Congre- 
that the predominant 
note in comments upon that reckless 
address was deep indignation. The 
address, in fact, stood by itself, an 
excrescence upon the record of a 
meeting of significance and power. 


gationalism 
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Archeological Notes: 


The Finding of the Law by Hilkiah 


REv. MELVIN GROvE Kyuz, D. D., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


In the archeological notes in the 
September number of ‘‘ The Bible 
Bible Student and Teacher ’’ I pointed 
out the importance of the material 
evidence furnished by archeology as 
compared with the opinions expressed 
by critical experts; that, indeed, the 
two kinds of testimony bear the same 
relation to each other as the material 
witnesses and the alienists in a court 
of law. 

Little by little the archeologists are 
bringing evidence to bear upon point 


after point in the critical controversy, 
and it is this progress which gives 
promise of the final settlement of the 
whole Old Testament question. This 
hope is suggested anew by the latest 
problem undertaken by the archeolo- 
gists. Perhaps the Pentateuchal 
question, especially the acute phase 
of it expressed by the ‘‘ finding” of 
the law by Hilkiah, is about the 
most unlikely of all critical questions 
to receive archeological light, yet it 
has recently been approached from 
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two different directions by antiquar- 
jans. 

On the one hand, a no less distin- 
guished personage than Professor 
Naville of Geneva, who for nearly 
twenty-five years has been making 
explorations in Egypt for the Egypt- 
ian Exploration Society, and whose 
brilliant work recovered for us the 
history of the Hebrew slaves written 
in clay bricks at Pithom, has recently 
written on this subject.* His inves- 
tigation of the Deuteronomic question 
is based upon well known facts in 
Egyptian copies of the Book of the 
Dead, a book on which Profes- 
sor Naville is the first authority 
in the world. The reported finding 
of the law has two or three parallels 
in the explanatory notes (rubrics) 
of the Book of the Dead. These 
notes of the Egyptain scribes, 
concerning the ‘‘ finding ’’ of portions 
of the Book of the Dead under old 
foundations walls, have been given by 
Egyptian critics the same explanation 
that the Wellhausen critics give to the 
‘‘ finding ’’ of the law by Hilkiah,— 
that it wasa pious fraud, a more or less 
pious fraud, calculated to gain accep- 
tance for the book. This criticism 
Professor Naville boldly challenges 
and argues with great acuteness, and 
it seems to me with conclusiveness, 
for the truthfulness of the Egyptian 
scribes in these rubrics. These por- 
tions of the book reported to have 
been ‘‘ found’’ are but very small 
portions of the book, and Professor 
Naville very pertinently asks concern- 
ing the charge of forgery, ‘‘ Why 
should they have done it only for this 
chapter, or this group of chapters, 
and for another of which I shall 


*« Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology ”. : 
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speak?’’ He even argues that the 
rubric, so far from dealing with fraud, 
really makes known to us the custom 
of depositing under foundations of 
temples and statues copies of sacred 
books, a knowledge of which’ Israel 
would carry out with them and 
familiarity with which would be quite 
natural in the days of Solomon and 
the erection of the Temple, when 
he was on terms of close intimacy 
with Egypt. 

Turning to the ‘‘Finding of the 
Law’ by Hilkiah, the application of 
this is very apparent. Josiah put 
workmen to repair the Temple. Itis 
evident that the walls were in a shaky 
condition or had breaches in them, 
for the workmen had to use ‘‘hewn 
stone”. And it was while this work 
of repairing was going on that Hil- 
kiah ‘‘found’’ the law and brought 
it out. Professor Naville closes thus: 

‘‘So I have no hesitatian in giving 
to the passage this interpretation: in 
Josiah’s time the Book of the Law 
was discovered in the foundation of 
Solomon’s construction. Itmay have 
come out of one of the breaches, or it 
fell into the Temple with the stones 
and rubbish of the demolition, where 
Hilkiah picked it up; but the import- 
and point seems to be this: it was in 
a wall, in the masonry, and came out 
ofit 

Another approach to the same sub- 
ject of the finding of the law is made 
by the Rev. W. Shaw Caldecott, in 
his new work on Solomon’s Temple 
just coming from the press, an ad- 
vance copy of which is in my hands. 
Mr. Caldecott’s work on the archi- 
tecture of the Tabernacle and the 
Temple can hardly be called less than 
revolutionary, and if he finally estab- 
lishes his views to be correct—and 
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there is every indication now that he 
will do so—it will relegate to the rub- 
bish-heap all the so-called models of 
the Tabernacle and Temple upon 
which so much money has been spent. 
But, right or wrong in his architect- 
ural ideas, he has thrown a flood of 
light upon the narrative of those 
times, and the best thing in his work 
is that he brings this light from the 
Bible itself, gathering as with a burn- 
ing-glass scattered rays which other- 
wise would have remained unnoticed. 
Mr. Caldecott’s view is not a new 
view, but is presented upon new 
grounds. It has long been held asa 
critical view, that the book found by 
Hilkiah was the copy of the Law 4e- 
posited with the Ark and found when 
preparation was made for the rein- 
statement of the Temple service. But 
Mr. Caldecott brings forward the 
same view as fitting exactly itto his 
archeological researches concerning 
the Tabernacle and the Temple and 
the Ark of the Covenant, of which 
Solomon said in his dedicatory prayer: 
“There have I set a place for the Ark 
wherein is the covenant of the Lord 
which He made with the fathers, 
when He brought them out of the 

land of Egypt’’. 

Mr. Caldecott says: 

‘In the prosecution of this work 
of restoration it became necessary 
* OK 
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that the innermost chamber of the 
Temple should be swept and purified 
and the Ark replaced there. Into 
this chamber the High Priest alone 
might enter. Accordingly, Hilkiah 
the High Priest undertook the work 
and in doing it made a discovery of 
singular importance. It was no 
less than the recovery of an 
ancient manuscript, lying within the 
‘Ark of the Covenant,’ and called 
indifferently ‘The Book of the Law’ 
and ‘The Book of the Covenant’’’. 
And again, ‘‘ This is that Book of 
the Covenant—written at Sinai— 
which, once sprinkled with blood 
(Heb. ix. 20), and afterward com- 
pleted and often used, for nearly a 
century lay undisturbed beside the 
tables of stone in the Ark of the Coven- 
ant and was forgotten there until dis- 
covered by the High Priest Hil- 
ciao; 


These two explanations are entirely 
independent of each other. They 
can not both be right. But the com- 
fortable consideration is that ezther 
one of them may be right, and thus an 
entirely reasonable and scientific 
explanation of the genuine finding 
of the Law is available, and the sup- 
position of the critics that the ‘‘find- 
ing’’ was only a pretense is thus 
made more and more unlikely. 


‘* Pragmatism”*—A Review 


PROFESSOR JAMES ORR, D.D., GLAsGow, ScoTLAND 


The first thing to be said about 


*Pragmatism, a New Name for some Old 
Ways of Thinking. Popular Lectures on 
Philosophy, by Wiliiam James. Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York, 1907. 

This review was written by Professor 
Orr, for ‘‘The Bible Student and Teacher”, 
on the Steamship, Caledonia, on his way 
back to Scotland where he has just arrived 
safely.—Z£ditor. 


the book by Professor William James, 
bearing this name, is that it is a wz/al 
book. There is the touch of life and 
of living interests in it. It deals 
with present-day questions, thoughts 
and difficulties. It falls in with 
present-day tendencies. It goes 
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without saying, therefore, that like 
everything which Professor James 
writes, it is an zzteresting book— 
interesting and clever, reminding the 
reader of those bewildering feats of 
Japanese jugglers who toss about, 
catch and perform amazing dexteri- 
ties with their golden balls, the 
motions of which the eye of the 
spectator is baffled in following. 


‘* Pragmatism ’’ is the name given 
to a new species of philosophizing 
which, it is confidently affirmed, has 
come to stay. The philosophies of 
the past—rationalist and empiricist 
—have had their day; the world is 
now weary of them—of their unreal- 
ity to facts—and their influence has 
ceased to be. Instead has come this 
‘‘pragmatic movement’’, which 
‘‘seems to have rather suddenly pre- 
cipitated itself out of the air’. ““A 
number of tendencies’’, we are told, 
that have always existed in philoso- 
phy, have all at once become con- 
scious of themselves collectively, 
and of their combined mission ; and 
this has occurred in so many coun- 
tries, and from so many different 
points of view, that much uncon- 
certed statement has resulted. ‘‘ Full 
of enthusiasm for this new (yet old) 
type of philosophizing’’, Professor 
James seeks in these lectures to 
expound its nature, and make con- 
verts to its method. He may not be 
wholly unsuccessful, for there is 
abundance of plausibility and of 
half-truths in his contentions, and 
the ‘‘amateur’’?—to use his own 
phrase—may readily be captivated. 
We are concerned here, of course, 
chiefly with the bearings of the new 
doctrine on religion. 

‘* Pragmatism ’’, as we understand 


it, differs from older systems in that 
it gives up the idea of truth as a 
correspondence of our ideas with 
reality, and substitutes for it the 
notion that ‘hat is ‘‘truth’’ which 
‘‘ works well’’. The test—or rather 
the essence—of truth is that it suc- 
ceeds in practice. 


Here are a few sentences from diff- 
erent parts of the book which express 
thisidea: The ‘‘pragmatic method”’ 
is defined as ‘‘an attitude which 
looks away from first things, princi- 
ples, ‘categories’ supposed necessi- 
ties; and of looking towards last 
things, fruits, consequence, facts”’ 
(pp. 54-55: italicized). ‘‘I am well 
aware how odd it must seem to some 
of you to hear me say that an idea is 
‘true’ so long as to believe it is pro- 
fitable to our lives’’ (p. 75). ‘* The 
true is the name of whatever proves 
itself to be good in the way of belief, 
and good, too, for definite, assign- 
able reasons’’ (p. 76). ‘‘ Ought we 
ever not to believe what it is better 
for us to believe ’’? (p.77). ‘* Truth 
happens to an idea. It becomes true, 
is made true, by events’’ (p. 201). 
The theory will be felt to connect 
itself with, and to be an extension of, 
the Lotzean and Ritschlian theory of 
value-judgments (cf. p. 256). Only, 
while Ritschl still lets ‘‘ theoretic 
judgments’’ stand as a class over 
against religious ‘‘value-judgments”’, 
this new theory swallows up theoretic 
as well as every other kind of judg- 
ments in value-judgments. It ex- 
tends the Ritschlian formula to a// 
truth. 


Professor James thinks that ‘‘prag- 
matism’’, rightly viewed, is not a foe 
to religion, as might be feared, but 
is in reality a friend to it. There 
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is, indeed, no use for the ‘‘hypothe- 
sis’’ of God, unless it can be shown 
that this serves better than any other 
for practice in life; but on the whole 
he thinks he can showit does. What 
God is—or who—is left quite indefi- 
nite. Monistic or pluralistic—that 
apparently is an open question to be 
settled by the future (p.161). ‘‘Old- 
fashioned theism’’, ‘‘with its notion 
of God as an exalted monarch, made 
up of a lot of unintelligible or pre- 
posterous ‘attributes’’’, is ridiculed 
(p. 70). Of course, about revealed 
religion, or such supernatural com- 
munications of God’s will to man as 
the Christian faith affirms, Professor 
James says nothing—leaves such fol- 
lies, apparently, quite out of his pur- 
view. It is the pervading assump- 
tion of the book that belief in revela- 
tion, in supernatural facts, in such 
doctrines as those of the Christian 
Creeds, is by this time left behind by 
cultivated minds as among the puer- 
ilities of the past. 

It will be seen that there is in Pro- 
fessor James’s book not only a living 
interest, but a good deal also of aud- 
acity. Theologians may confort them- 
selves that they fare no worse at Pro- 
fessor James’s hands than the philoso- 
phers. ‘‘When I become a man, I 
put away childish things’’, would 
seem to be Professor James’s motto for 
both philosophers and theologians. 

Those, however, who criticize so 
smartly must submit to be criticized 
in turn, and Professor James lays 
himself open to criticism in an incred- 
ible degree. He plays off his banter 
on the ‘‘rationalist”” who affirms an 
ultimate unity in things; on the psy- 
chologist who thinks he needs a 
**soul’’ behind the phenomena of 
consciousness; on the theist, who 
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does not know that Darwin has ex- 
ploded ‘‘design’’ in nature. But 
how is a thinking mind to construe 
to itself his own assertions. Profes- 
sor James does not get rid of the abso- 
lute by affirming an unlimited num- 
ber of absolutes—for that is what his 
theory comes to—and denying an ul- 
timate unity of cause or origin; but 
he involves himself in crassest self- 
contradiction ; for a multitude of un- 
related absolutes, which yet are cap- 
able of being conceived by one mind, 
is the ze plus ultra of unthinkable- 
ness. He may resolve the soul into 
the flow of its separate experiences; 
yet Kant might have taught him that 
these experiences could never be 
known to be mzne, if there were nota 
common relating principle holding 
the experiences together in a single 
act of self-consciousness. He may 
talk as he will of Darwinism having 
exploded ‘‘ design’’, but he ought to 
know that Darwinism as a theory of 
evolution is itself already very large- 
ly exploded, and that the theories 
which take its place are marked by 
the restoration of this very idea of 
*fends’’. 

Take again Professor James’s defin- 
iton of ‘‘truth’’. Is it really cred- 
ible that our philosopher thinks he 
can juggle away the plain and 
accepted meaning of the word 
‘‘truth’’, as accordance of our ideas 
and statements with the reality of 
things, and substitute for this a con- 
ception of truth as determined by the 
value of our beliefsin practice? Take 
the simplest of mathematical asser- 
tions, as that 2+2=4, or thata straight 
line is the shortest distance between 
two points,or that the three angles ofa 
triangle are equal to two right angles 
—with what have these statements to 
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do but with the assertion of fact ?— 
with the affirmation that things, as he 
says, ave so and so; not at all, oronly 
secondarily, with the question of 
practical consequences? So when 
the geologist affirms of certain strata 
that they have been laid down in long 
past ages by water, and of other rocks 
that they are the effect of volcanic 
action; or when the chemist tabulates 
for us the combining proportions of 
his atoms—are these scientists not 
aiming, in the first instance, at tell- 
ing us what zs; not at telling us 
whether, or how, these conceptions 
havea practical value? In like man- 
ner, when the theist affirms of God 
that He zs—that He is eternal, 
infinite, omnipotent, omnipresent, om- 
niscient, etc.—is he not laying down 
propositions which he believes to cor- 
respond with ultimate Reality, and 
which have all their power to awe, 
help, and comfort, from that belief? 
God is not an ‘‘hypothesis’’, or mere 
helping-conception, but is the First and 
the Last,the All in All, the Light of all 
our seeing, the Ground at-once of our 
being and our thinking. And when 
the Christian theologian affirms that 
his faith rests on historical facts— 
among them, say, the life, character, 
claims, death and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ—is the truth of such 
statements not to be tested by whether 
these things were or were not so; and 
if they weve, is not his faith justified? 

When matters are probed a little, 
Professor James, strange to say, 
would appear to admit all this; 
though he tries to take it back again 
by a rather sophistical dialectic. 
*** Reality’, isin general what truths 
have to take account of; and the first 
part of reality from this point of view 
is the flux of oursensations. ... The 
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second part of reality, as something 
that our beliefs must also obediently 
take account of, is the ze/ations that 
obtain between our sensations or 
between their copies in our mind... 
The ¢hivd part of reality, additional 
to these perceptions (though largely 
based on them), is the previous truths 
of which every new inquiry takes 
account” (pp. 244-5). On a previ- 
ous page he says, ‘‘ Relations among 
purely mental ideas form another 
sphere where true and false beliefs 
obtain, and here the beliefs are abso- 
lute, or unconditional’’ (p. 209). 
Quite so; bating the false psycho- 
logical analysis, and the wumac- 
counted-for use of such terms as 
‘* absolute ’’ ‘“ unconditional ”’. 
It is not, therefore, simple relation to 
wotths, but ultimate relation to reali- 
ties, which is the determinative ele- 
mentin truth. Is not his own com- 
plaint against the ‘‘ rationalist ’’ and 
‘‘empiricist’’ philosophies their want 
of adequate relation to concrete 
facts (pp. 20,31, 37, ete.) tetaeuee 
‘‘truth ’’ in its essential nature the 
adequacy and correctness of this 
relation? 


and 


The fallacy underlying Professor 
James’s reasoning seems tolerably 
obvious when one subjects his argu- 
ment to a little reflection. Not te 
speak of the ve/ative element which 
admittedly attaches to all our knowl- 
edge (‘‘we know in part’’), one per- 
ceives in his book a constant confu- 
sion between that touch with reality 
which constitutes the truth of a belief, 
and the vertfication of truth by after 
experience. It lies in the nature of 
things that only that which is true 
in fact can work out»well in practice; 
for truth is simply agreement with 
that real nature of things, and any- 
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thing which is not in such agreement 
must necessarily work out badly— 
must break itself in the collision 
with reality. A man who drinks 
prussic acid thinking it to be some 
wholesome liquid is not by his wrong 
belief saved from instant death. It 
is the fate of every. false theory, of 
every false scheme of life, that it in- 
evitably breaks down, goes under; 
while truth vindicates its harmony 
with the nature of things by persis- 
ting. ‘But it is not its beneficial con- 
sequences that make a belief true; it 
is the fact that it is true which leads 
to these consequences. Unless, more- 
over, a thing was first of all delzeved 
to be true, on its own account, it 
would not be put in practice to be 
tested (what else does the word ‘‘be- 
lief’’ mean?). Men could not act 
on the belief (more correctly, the 
hypothetical assumption) of God’s 
existence simply to find out whether 
it worked well or not. If the results 
of a religious disposition are to be 
produced the disposition must be 
already there; God must first of all 
be believed in with heart and soul, 
and surrender be made to His will, 
before the benefits of such faith can 
be reaped. 


On the question of worth itself, it 
seems forgotten by Professor James 
that standards of worth have them- 
selves to be set up and accepted before 
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judgments of better and worse can 
be made by their aid. ‘‘ Better’? 
—but who is to be the judge of the 
better? Where do the standards of 
judgment come from? What decides 
the better or the worse for man? If 
we are to have an adequate standard, 
must we not come back in the long 
run to worths that are recognized in 
their own light to be absolute? This 
applies specially to moral and relig- 
ious values. How is ¢hezr validity to 
be established ? By appeal to conse- 
quences—that is, by a new appeal to 
worths, a better or a worse? ‘This is 
plainly putting the cart before the 
horse, amovinginacircle. Or, by the 
intuitive perception of the absolute 
worth of the moral and spiritual? If 
we understand Professor James right- 
ly, this is what He himself comes to 
when he seeks to vindicate a place 
for religion. For evidently his last 
conviction is that there is a moral 
order in the world, and a power or 
powers working for it; and that the 
highest end we can set before us is to 
help these powers in the process. A 
meager enough faith, indeed; but it 
means at least that there are stan- 
dards of worth which our actions do 
not make, but which are to rule, and 
set the value for, our actions. So 
‘‘pragmatism’’, pure and simple, 
breaks down in the ethical, as well 
is in the intellectual sphere. ‘‘ Con- 


sequences ’’ are not the all. 


ieee ok Ok 


« Accelerating Public Opinion” 


In the investigation (already refer- 
red to) that is being conducted in 
New York City, a discredited politi- 
cian appears in the role of an ‘‘ac- 
celerator’’ of public opinion, disburs- 


ing almost fabulous sums of money 
in securing a multitude of other ‘‘ ac- 
celerators’’ in ‘‘ holding up’’ a pub- 
lic improvement. ‘‘Accelerators ’’— 
what an advance upon that coarse 
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‘and vulgar expression a ‘‘hired 
claque No wonder that the New 
York Evening Globe goes into ecsta- 
cies over it! Of course it has been 
necessaty to reduce the business to a 


>] 


fine art. Civic organizations must be 
formed and maintained and ‘‘ popu- 
lar’’ meetings must beheld. ‘‘Claq- 


ueurs’’ can be made out of the rab- 
ble, but ‘‘ accelerators’’ only out of 
the ‘‘best citizens’’; so that their 
services must be secured—and retain- 
ed—as leaders. Can there be any- 
thing wrong in advocating, for con- 
science’s sake—and a retainer of $25,- 
000—a measure that one ‘‘approves’’? 
Yet the disclosure of the ‘‘ under- 
ground ’’ system came to the public 
with a distinct shock. No one had 
for one moment thought of the poli- 
tician as touching the button, to 
which all these ‘‘ best citizens ”’ re- 
sponded as the figures in a puppet- 
play! 

One will greatly err, however, if 
he concludes that the modern meth- 
ods of ‘‘acceleration’’ are confined 
to the sphere of politics and ‘‘high 
finance’’. They seem indeed, to be 
quite as common in the sphere of re- 
ligion and of Biblical criticism and 
instruction. An instance or two in 
point will suffice. 
there was suddenly developed, in one 
of our cities, an extraordinary interest 
in, and movement in favor of,a certain 
system of Sunday School Lessons. We 
learned some time afterwards the sec- 
ret of the activity ,—#40,000 of a rich 
man’s money devoted to ‘‘ accelera- 
tion’’. Professor Foster’s ‘‘ Finality 
of the Christian Religion ’’ naturally 
appealed to a very small and select 
constituency; the money of a rich 
university, with the -endorsement, 
‘‘ Authorized by the Board of Trustees 


Several years ago 


on the Recommendation of the Pres- 
ident and Senate’’, were combined 
to its distribution in 
order to shape—or rather, misshape— 
public opinion. 

One of the commonest means used 
for the acceleration of a false senti- 
meut regarding the Bible is the hold- 
ing of Summer Schools in connection 
with ‘‘liberal’’ institutions that have 
plenty of money to spend, and yet 
show practically empty class-rooms 
during their seasons of regular instruc- 
tion. The offer to Jew and Gentile, 
Pagan and Christian, of free rooms 
and board for a Summer vacation, 
will sometimes serve to ‘‘accelerate” 
the favorable consideration of opin- 
ions that would otherwise be labelled 
“contraband ””. 

Two gatherings held last Summer— 
one was a ‘‘Congress’’—in the inter- 
ests of Liberalism and the New Theo- 
logy, one in North Wales and the 
other in Boston, deserve some atten- 
tion; for who does not know that the 
very name ‘‘Congress’’ is itself an 
“accelerator 7? 

The ‘ Congress’? in Boston.—From 
an editorial in The Watchman (of 


‘accelerate °’ 


’ 


Boston) of October 3, we get an in- 


side view of the meeting of the ‘‘Con- 
gress’? in Boston, and the distinct 
impression that its chief—if not sole 
—aim was to accelerate Unitarian 
views. We quote: 

“No assent to any formal dogma or ad- 
hesion to any particular Church is required 
for membership in the Congress’’; but it 
will be seen that its management was Uni- 
tarian, and the entire tone and spirit 
of the sessions was Unitarian. The 
preliminary business of the Congress 
conducted in the Unitarian Build- 
ing, its cable address was °*‘ Unitarian”’, 
and nearly all of the officers and speakers 
were Unitarian. 
day evening; but Monday was devoted to 


was 


The Congress began Sun- 


a 
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the meeting of the “National Conference of 
Unitarian and other Christian Churches ;” 
the program for the Conference was 
printed in the same pamphlet as the pro- 
gram of the Congress, and there was noth- 
ing to distinguish the Unitarian Conference 
from the Liberal Congress except a change 
in the presiding officers. 


A significant thing about the Congress 
was that, with a meeting so exclusively 
managed by Unitarians and so predomin- 
antly devoted to the exaltation of the Uni- 
tarian positions, so many of other denom- 
inations could be found willing to identify 
themselves. That there should be members 
of the Lutheran and the Reformed 
churches of Continental Europe was not 
surprising; because many of the pasters and 
professors in these churches are confess- 
edly Unitarian. But in the long list of 
Vice Presidents, who presumably are in 
sympathy with the tone and the objects of 
the Congress, there are representatives of 
several other denominations, including four 
Baptist college presidents and one Baptist 
governor, and thirteen Congregationalist 
educators, pastors and leaders. There were 
no Baptist speakers at the Congress, but at 
least one Congregationalist, Rev. George A. 
Gordon, D. D., pastor of the Old South 
Church, Boston. In fact, Dr. Gordon was 
rather a star figure, having one of the most 
prominent places on the program of the 
Unitarian Conference on Monday, and pre- 
siding at the Department meeting on Theo- 
logical Progress on Tuesday afternoon. 

The keynote of the whole series of meet- 
ings was Freedom. The most prominent 
place among the decorations of Tremont 
Temple where the larger meetings were 
held was occupied by the words “The 
Truth Shall Make You Free”. To be sure 
there is a condition attached to this prom- 
ise in the Bible which the Congress would 
by no means accept, but the management 
was evidently willing to presume on a cer- 
tain ignorance of the Scriptures in the audi- 
ence. Another motto was more accurate in 
Scriptural quotation. “Where the spirit of 
the Lord is there is liberty”. On the day of 
the Unitarian Conference there hung in a 
prominent place over the platform, “Thou 
Shalt Love Thy Neighbor as Thyself”, and 
down on the side of the gallery, perhaps 
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because it was considered of less import- 
ance, “Thou Shalt Love the Lord, Thy 
God”. Later the two were joined in the 
platform decorations, and the place of the 
latter was taken by, “After the Way Which 
Men Call Heresy, so Worship I the God of 
My Fathers”. Here again is apparent an 
easy misuse of the Scriptures, the substitu- 
tion of “men” for “they” materially chang- 
ing the application. If the quotation had 
been made from any of the modern and 
more correct versions, it would have been 
wholly without point for the purpose. But 
as the Bible is not acknowledged as of au- 
thority by the Congress correct quotation 
was apparently not thought important. 


Perhaps the motto which most fully ex- 
pressed the spirit of the Congress hung at 
the back of the hall, “The Kingdom of God 
Is Within You”. But here again the Scrip- 
tural meaning was set aside, and the words 
were used simply by way of accommoda- 
tion. There was an utter repudiation of all 
external authority in religious matters. Dr. 
Gordon raised a storm of approving ap- 
plause when he declared, “The loss sus- 
tained by the Christian world through the 
reign of authority is incalculable’. “We 
revolt from restraint here as from the 
chief enemy of the human soul’. Freedom, 
absolute freedom from all external auth- 
ority of every kind and for every human 
being was the rallying cry of the Congress. 
Even Dr. Max Fischer of St. Mark’s 
church, Berlin, who read in German his 
long paper on the “Protestanten Verein of 
Germany”, was understood by all in his 
frequent and unctuous vociferation of the 
magic word “Freiheit”. This demand for 
entire freedom for all in every shade of 
belief reached its zenith—or nadir—in the 
resolution presented by Rev. Charles F. 
Dole, D. D., of Jamaica Plain, Boston, to 
petition the Congress of the United States 
to abolish the custom of requiring foreign- 
ers coming to America to state whether 
they are polygamists or anarchists. The 
resolution was received with applause. The 
ideal society of the Congress of Religious 
Liberals is one in which everybody can be- 
lieve just what he pleases, and do it if he 


At the time of the Unitarian defection in 
Massachusetts about 1825-1830, Harvard 
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University and nearly all the church prop- 
erties went out of the hands of the Con- 
gregationalists. The old parish churches 
in the centers of the villages of Eastern 
Massachusetts, now Unitarian, are monu- 
ments and continual reminders of this de- 
fection. There was only one church in 
Boston left in the hands of the Congrega- 
tionalists, the Old South, and Park Street 
Church was built on what was then de- 
risively called “Brimstone Corner”, by 
evangelical Congregationalists who had 
been driven from their own church homes 
by the Unitarian element. At this time 
it was acknowledged that the situation in 
Boston for evangelical religion was saved 
by the Baptists. The strong support given 
by members of evangelical churches to this 
Congress of Religious Liberals, which is 
controlled by Unitarians and which is used 
to exploit and glorify Unitarian views, 
raises the question whether we are on the 
eve of another Unitarian and Universalist 
defection? And if it comes, will it be as 
great or smaller than that of eighty years 
ago? 

We note that President Strong of 
Rochester has a distinct forecast—in 
the Introduction to the new edition 
of his Systematic Theology, of ano- 
ther such Unitarian defection in the 


near future. 


made use of the 
of our New York 
method of acceleration, merely sub- 
stituting for ‘‘the best citizens’’ ‘‘the 
greatest scholars’’. Of all this illus- 
trious group, Professor Pfleiderer of 
Berlin seems to have been intended 
for the star attraction of the occa- 
sion. What light had this acceler- 
ation star to furnish to the Congress? 
If any one will turn to the second 
page of Professor Schodde’s article 
in this issue, he will find a brief sum- 
mary of what he teaches. Or if one 
wishes a fuller account he will find 
it in the ‘‘ Fortnightly Review ’’ for 
June, from the pen of Mr. W. S. 


The Congress 
latest devices 
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Lilly, one of the ablest Roman 
Catholic writers and thinkers of the 
present day. Pfleiderer’s main point 
is that Paul, not Christ, was the 
founder of Christianity, which was a 
perversion of Christ’s religion. Christ 
was ‘‘a Jewish peasant, the son of 
Joseph the carpenter and Mary’’. 
Touching the Kingdom of Heaven, 
he thinks that Christ ‘‘ meant by the 
words what his hearers must have 
understood him to mean, and what 
John Baptist clearly had meant—the 
miraculous establishment, hoped for 
by all pious Jews from the time of 
Daniel, of a new and better order of 
things on earth, and especially in 
Judea, whereby the misery of the world 
should be healed’’. His whole life 
was purely a naturaland human devel- 
opment, he having no conception of 
anything supernatural in his his- 
tory, everything of this character hay- 
ing been ‘‘ imported into the Gospel 
history by later ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion’’. Says Mr. Lilly in his sum- 
mary : 

“If we look at it from a historical point 
of view, we may be sure that Christ was 
not conscious of any superhuman origin 
or existence. Christ entered upon the ca- 
reer of prophet, like the Baptist before 
him; he labored as teacher and healer 
among his fellow countrymen, like others 
before and with him; his power over sick 
souls and bodies, however wonderful it 
seemed, was no unconditioned almighty 
power—it was conditioned by the faith of 
the sick, as clearly appears from a passage 
in St. Mark. In like manner his prophetic 
knowledge was not unlimited. The hour 
of the advent of the promised day of sal- 
vation the Son koweth not, but only the 
Father. He declines the attribution of ethi- 
cal perfection: ‘Why callest thou me good? — 
No one is good but God alone’. He prays 
to God, his Father, as he taught his dis- 
ciples to pray. He claimed to be the Son 
of God only in the same sense in 
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all good men are, and recognized those 
who do the divine will as his brothers and 
his sisters. Professor Pfleiderer thinks, 
then, that the genuine human self-con- 
sciousness of Christ may unhesitatingly be 
asserted, on the authority of the older 
evangelists, as a safe historical fact’. 


There is nothing particularly new 
about all that—certainly not in the 
Fatherland of all such crude and 
irreverent speculations, as may also 
be seen by referring again to Profes- 
sor Schodde’s paper. And we 
recall that even in this country, sev- 
eral years ago, some ‘‘ wandering ’”’ 
Jew, who wished to take all the credit 
possible from the fact that Jesus was 
a Jew and yet to repudiate Christi- 
anity, exploited in a still-born book 
this same theory of Paul as the per- 
verter of the true Christianity, the 
Anti-Christ. It is not easy to see 
anything in the Professor’s message 
that warranted his coming all the 
way from Berlin to Boston to deliver 
it to “‘ Christian ’’ people; although 
the boasted ‘‘scholarship’’ had 
something in it calculated to ‘‘ accel- 
erate’ Boston Unitarian views. 


The Summer School in North Wales. 
—The New Theologians of Great 
Britain held their ‘‘ Summer School 
of Theology and Applied Religion ’’ 
in the land famous for its jaw-break- 
ing consonantal language, although 
they seem to have refrained from 
using thatspeech. ‘‘ The Advance’’, 
of Chicago, gives the best view of it 
that we have seen. 


Rev. R. J. Campbell and Rev. 
Algernon Crapsey were there, as the 
leading representatives of the New 
Theology on two Continents; and, 
in discussing the ‘‘ Sources of Reli- 
gious Knowledge ’’, they both agreed 
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that ‘‘ the only God of whom we have 
any knowledge is the God who 
reveals himself through the universe 
and in human consciousness ’’. 


The Rev. K. C. Anderson, D. D., 
of Dundee, was there and discoursed 
on ‘‘ The New Testament in the Light 
of Modern Criticism’’. Here are 
some of his forthputtings and con- 
tentions: 

“Those who take up the New Theology 
must face a thoroughgoing criticism of the 
New Testament. The theology we are set- 
ting aside is rooted in the New Testament. 


“The New Testament in the light of 
modern criticism is a part of the world’s 
literature, and does not belong to a cate- 
gory by itself, this is the fundamental pre- 
supposition that underlies the whole criti- . 
cal movement, without which it could not 
take a single step. In the early stages of the 
movement this fundamental presupposition 
is implicit. It is only when the movement 
approaches its culmination that it becomes 
explicit. Men may deny and even repud- 
iate the principle on which the movement 
as a whole turns, but all the same the 
movement is determined in its whole course 
and in every stage of its progress by this 
underlying presupposition. 


“Here emerges the real difference be- 
tween the traditional and the historical 
method of reading the Bible—to the first, 
the Bible is dogma supernaturally revealed; 
to the second, it is literature, the product 
of the human mind. A book of which God 
Almighty is supposed to be the author is 
not open to criticism. If men do subject 
the book to ordinary methods of criticism, 
there is implied in such a procedure a doc- 
trine of the book that men are its authors. 
Not many in these days set themselves 
completely against the methods of modern 
criticism; but there are many who take 
advantage of its methods and rejoice at 
some of its results, who wish to ignore this 
fundamental presupposition without which 
neither the methods nor results could or 
would have been. It is consistent for a be- 
liever in the church dogma to repudiate 
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modern criticism altogether; it is not con- 
sistent to adopt its methods and accept 
its results more or less, and repudiate that 
on which both method and results rest. 
The acceptance of modern criticism even 
partially is a virtual surrender of the 
church dogma. No middle course is pos- 
sible. It is pathetic to see great and good 
men trying to evade this sure and certain 
issue.” 


“Tt is the easiest possible task to disprove 
the dogma of Bible infallibility. It is given 
up by such scholars as Dr. Dods and Pro- 
fessor George Adam Smith. But the con- 
sequences of giving it up are immense, and 
many like Dr. Dods and Professor George 
A. Smith are attempting the impossible 
task of opening the Scriptures to scientific 
research, and yet retaining for them an al- 
together exceptional place in the world’s 
literature. 


“Theologians have been specially fond of 
compromises, of halfway houses. They 
readily take up with provisional arrange- 
ments, something that ‘will do’ for a time. 
So they are ready to grant that there are 
errors in the Bible, but somehow that is of 
no importance. They will even give up the 
word ‘infallibility’ and substitute for it the 
word ‘inspiration’, but implying all the time 
an exceptional divine quality not found in 
noble human utterances, without directly 
expressing it, keeping all the meaning of 
infallibility while rejecting the word. Hence 
there is a widespread feeling among men 
of the world that theologians are prac- 
ticing what has been called ‘the sincerity 
of evasion’. There is a profound distrust 
of such religious leaders, as though, in the 
profession of certain doctrines, they are not 
quite sincere”. 


“Tlistorical criticism claims all the 
world’s literature, as its own. If the Bible 
is subjected to its methods, the fundamen- 
tal implication is that the Bible is part of 
the world’s literature. For the last hun- 
dred years and more scientific criticism 
has been slowly taking possession of the 
Bible. Does it belong to it or not? The 
answer has been given in the practical 
adoption of the methods of criticism in the 
study of the Bible by all the leading schol- 


ars of Christendom. And this means the 
utter surrender of the claim that the Bible 
is sui generis: it is the outgrowth, as all 
great literature is, of human thought and 
faith and inspiration. 

“All this is admitted as regards the Old 
Testament. In the light of modern criti- 
cism the Old Testament is the record of 
a nation’s spiritual development. As Sab- 
atier puts the matter: ‘We have no longer 
in the Old Testament a collection of divine 
oracles, a supernatural code of doctrines, 
but a series of historical documents serving 
as landmarks of a religious evolution, of 
which they are both the product and the 
witness’, 


“But if you admit its applicability te 
the Old Testament you can not consistently 
deny its applicability to the New. * * * 
The touch of the critic is a sure one, for 
once the historical method is applied to the 
New Testament down comes the whole 
structure of ecclesiastical Christianity”. 


Dr. Anderson puts it clearly and 
baldly, and if his premises are admit- 
ted there is no escaping his logic. As 
the Editor of ‘‘ The Advance’’ says 
—‘‘ This reveals the end toward whick 
the new theological movement as rep- 
resented at the Summer School is 
working, namely, the overthrow of 
the Christian religion as it has been 
held through the ages and is now 
held by the great Protestant denomi- 
nations of the world’’. 


It was left for Rev. J. Warschauer 
—a good second to Campbell and 
Crapsey—to cap the climax by brush- 
ing away the hated doctrine of the 
Atonement. Here are some of his 
utterances: 

“One fact, I imagine, is coming home 
with constantly increasing intensity of con- 
viction to most thoughtful observers of the — 
religious situation, viz., that of the 
doctrines of the Christian creed there 
hardly one which manifests the effects of 
the modern ‘forces of change’ in so acute 
a form as that which we are to consi 
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to-day. We are coming in at the present 
moment for the accumulated results of 
these forces all along the line of our theo- 
logical thinking; but it is upon the doctrine 
of the Atonement that these results seem 
to concentrate themselves. 

“When modern science declares that the 
cosmic process knew nothing of a histori- 
cal event corresponding to a Fall, but told, 
on the contrary, the story of an incessant 
rise in the scale of being, it was quite 
plain that the Pauline scheme—I mean the 
argumentative processes of Paul’s scheme 
of salvation—had lost its very foundation”. 


“T need not go on to show how the freer 
handling of the Scriptures which followed 
from, or rather was involved in, Biblical] 
criticism, and the popularization of its main 
conclusions, helped on the same result; how 
the new study of comparative religion in- 
clined men increasingly to face the possi- 
bility of their own sacred records contain- 
ing legendary and mythical elements; how, 
in short, one factor conspired with another 
to make men look with a new freedom 
upon the ancient doctrine that had been 
held for so many generations, until at 
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length many came to the conclusion that 
whatever might be true, this was not”. 


“The conception of God put forward in 
what used to be the universal presentation 
of the Atonement—that conception is not 
good enough; we reject it quite instinc- 
tively. The whole apparatus of ideas asso- 
ciated with such terms as ‘ransom’, ‘sub- 
stitution’, salvation by faith apart from 
works, and much else, simply disappears, 
because it belongs to a moral world which 
is not ours, and because in our moral at- 
mosphere these conceptions can not live”. 


We have devoted so much space to 
this subject and to these utterances in 
order to give our readers a glimpse of 
what is to-day going on all over the 
world, and of the meaning and aim 
of Liberalism and the New Theology. 
The Christian—who expects to re- 
main a Christian—should have none 
of it. The whole movement is 
in the interest of the ‘‘acceleration’’ of 
the deadliest Infidelity of the ages, an 
Infidelity by which men ‘‘ crucify to 
themselves the Son of God afresh, and 
put Him to an open shame’?! 


KOK OK KO 
“The ‘Confessions’ of a Coward and a Deceiver”: 


A Review 


of an Answer* 


Epitor OF ‘‘ THe CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE ”’ 


The Criticism of the ‘Confessions ” 


*The ‘‘Confessions” referred to in this 
paper appeared in The Independent about 
the opening of 1907. Rev. Dr. Buckley’s 
trenchant and jus criticism of it appeared 
in The Christian Advocate of January 24, 
ana was reproduced in the March number 
of The Bible Student and Teacher. Later 
The Homiletic Review doughtily but 
dangerously came to the rescue of the ras- 
cal in an attempted ‘‘ Answer” to the 
strictures of the Methodist editor. We 
reprint for our readers a review of that 
« Answer” in which the points made in 
the former criticism are re-affirmed and 
doubly confirmed. If that man was not 
both a ‘‘coward” and a ‘‘deceiver” then 
these words in the English language have 
lost their meaning.—Editor. 


About six months ago The Inde- 
pendent published the ‘‘ Confessions’’ 
of an ordained clergyman of a large 
and Orthodox denomination, who 
refused to allow his name to be pub- 
lished. These were some of his 
‘** confessions: ”’ 

1. My congregation is above normal in 
intelligence, information, and sympathy 
with forward movements, but nevertheless 
I am fully persuaded that a complete rev- 
elation on my part of the beliefs to which 
my studies have forced me would set their 
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ears a-tingling, and not only awaken an- 
tagonism to me personally, but also cause 
a turn of sentiment in the direction of con- 
servatism and orthodoxy. * * * 

2. I decide that Jesus was the son of 
JosrpH and Mary, born doubtless in ordin- 
ary wedlock, in Galilee, very likely in Naz- 
areth, I can not credit the resurrection of 
Lazarus. * * * 

3. I find great difficulties in the accounts 
of Jesus’s resurrection. 


4. Unquestionably the inspiration of the 
Bible, the miraculous birth and resurrection 
of Jesus, and his power to work miracles, 
would be rated by the vast majority of 
Christians among the essentials of Chris- 
tianity. I have no doubt but that the over- 
whelming sentiment of the members of 
my own religious communion, both clerical 
and lay, would condemn the views of which 
I have made confession. 

The following is a revelation of the 
man’s spirit, which combines vanity 
with his hypocrisy : 

5. I have learned that if one keep his 
doctrinal discoveries in his study drawer 


for about five years, taking them out now 
and then to refresh his soul, allowing oc- 
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casionally a delicate effluence from them to 
steal over a page or two of the next Sun- 
day’s sermons, he will find at the end of the 
period that he may avow them as violently 
as he pleases, and they who aforetime 
would have lit the torch for his burning 
will sit peacably under his doctrine, and 
sing the last hymn lustily in satisfaction 
that they have heard once more a truth 
they have always believed. 

THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE pub- 
lished these statements, and declared 
that ‘‘ by his own showing ”’ he isa 
‘‘hypocrite’’ a ‘‘coward’’ and a 
‘‘deceiver’’, for he is supported by 
a church, receiving the honors as 
well as the emoluments, going in and 
out among the people, knowing that 
if he were to tell them his real senti- 
ments their hearts would be broken 
and in grief indescribable they would 
send him away; yet deliberately 
endeavoring by ‘tact, patience and 
perseverance’ to wean them from 
their faith on what they believe to be 
vital points, and to do this without 
their knowing it’’. 


A Defence of the “ Confessor’’, and a Challenge 


In its May number The Homiletic 
Review condemned those who con- 
demned this person. It said that 
‘‘the sad feature about the episode 
was not that a minister should enter- 
tertain unpopular beliefs, or even 
that he should refuse to come out 
into the open with them, as men of a 
different temperament would have 
done ’’, but that he was stigmatized 
as he had been by most of those who 
commented upon his ‘‘confession’’. In 
response THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 
of May 16 propounded these ques- 
tions, among others, to The Homi- 
letic Review : 

Does The Homiletic Review intend its 


readers to believe that a minister is to be 
excused for holding a place under false 


pretences—meanwhile trying to change 
radically the faith of his confiding people 
without their knowing it? 

Does it assume that “a man’s tempera- 
ment” in such a case absolves him from a 
disagreeable, or personally hazardous act of 
candor and truth? 

Does The Homiletic Review wish its 
readers to understand that the beliefs and 
practice of that man are not as bad as is 
the fact that the hot indignation of men 
against treachery and cowardice caused 
them to use violent words? 

We closed our comments with the 
following promises : 

If now The Homiletic Review (to use 
its own words) “willl come out into the 
open” and say that it did not refer to this 
case, THE CHRISTAIN ADVOCATE will gladly 
confess its lack of discrimination. If it 
will affirm that it did refer to this case, 
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and defend its position, we will publish 
its statements. 
Should it remain silent, what is here pub- 
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lished will fit the only case in our reading 
which could be intended in the remarkable 
passage which we have quoted above. 


A Disingenuous and Abortive Reply Exposed 


In its July number The Homiletic 
Review explains its position and 
attempts to meet the issue which its 
former editorial raised. In order to 
do it justice we must quote somewhat 
extensively : 


A third of a century ago, and more, the 
present Editor of THE NEW YORK CHRISTAIN 
ADVOCATE was one of a number of clergymen 
men of, different denomin- 
ations who met in the par- 
sonage of a Rev. Mr. 
of different denomin- 
Elm Place Congregational 
Church, in Brooklyn. At this meeting a 
movement was started to help in an effort 
to develope the spirit of toleration in the 
churches and to bring to an end the multip- 
lication of Protestant denominations which 
had become an almost intolerable scandal 
as well as a prodigious waste and a hin- 
drance. Among the watch-words of this 
movement were such Bible texts as, “All 
ye are brethren,” “Love one another,” and 
the prayer of Christ for his followers: 
“That they all may be one; as thou, Father, 
art in me and I in thee, that they also may 
be one in us: that the world may believe 
that thou hast sent me.” It was urged 
that the world would not believe that Jesus 
was sent of the Father until they recog- 
nized this brotherly love and unity among 
Christians. The forceful word “oneness” 
then came for the first time into common 
use. Protestantism numbered over three 
hundred sects, all of whom accepted Christ 
as one sent of God to reveal the Father, 
but they differed on one or another of the 
various church dogmas, disagreeing, how- 
ever. as to no essential attribute of Chris- 
tian character. 


“That They 
May Be One” 


The foregoing statement is strictly 
the truth. Dr. I. K. Funk, the head 
of the Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
was one of the persons, as was also 
Dr. Howard Crosby. But not one 
person there believed that Jesus was 


the son of JosEPH, or did nof believe 
in the resurrection of LAZARUS, or 
‘found great difficulties in the 
accounts of JESUS’s resurrection ’’, or 
stigmatized ‘‘ the framework of the 
gospels as legendary’’. Everyone 
present was then an open and avowed 
evangelical Christian minister. This 
was a movement to promote fratern- 
ity and oneness among the evangeli- 
cal denominations. Affiliation with 
those denominations whose doctrines 
were autagonistic to those of the 
great evangelical communions was 
not so much as mentioned. 


The second division of The Homi- 
letic Review’s explanatory defense is 
entitled ‘‘ Zolevation, Not Acceptance’’, 
and under this head the editor of 
The Homiletic Re- 
view confesses that 
he used an improper 
adjective in describ- 
ing that article. In 
our reply to The Homiletic Review 
we said the characterization of it as 
‘¢4 candid article’’, when the man 
‘« declined to give his name requires a 
new definition of ‘candid’ quite 
opposite to all others’’. In its reply 
The Homiletic Review says: 


“ Toleration, 
Not 
Acceptance”’ 


This “confession’—it is scarcely a con- 
fession, for it is anonymous and in this 
sense not “candid”’—has called forth much 
denunciatory criticism, ete. 

Speaking of the attitude of the Edi- 
tor of THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, 
The Homiletic Review now says: 
‘“We are as far removed as he is from 
commending the views confessed by thts 
clergyman, or from approving of hts 
method of concealment and of his indi- 
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rect efforts to bring his congregation 
over to his way of thinking”. 


We are highly gratified to have 
elicited this statement. We now raise 
the question, What is meant by the 
expression 
tance’’? 


‘‘ Toleration, not accep- 
Are we to understand that 
we should tolerate the cowardice of 
this man, his deception, his hypocrisy 
in maintaining such an equivocal 
position? This cannot be the appli- 
cation of the word ‘“‘ toleration’’, 
otherwise how could the writer be as 
much opposed to it as we? 


Does The Homiletic Review mean 
to be understood as tolerating the de- 
cisions and conclusions that this man 
has avowed? 


The Review proceeds: ‘‘We did 
not think it well to call him hard 
names’’. Here is a pertinent ques- 
tion: When a man reveals himself 
as a coward, a hypocrite, and a de- 

ceiver, is it calling 

‘Calling Hard him hard names so 
Names” to characterize him? 

If an individual oc- 

cupies a position contrary to that in 
which he poses, and conceals his real 
opinions because the people would 
drive him away if they knew them, 
is it calling him a hard name to say 
that he is a hypocrite? And if he 
congratulates himself that he has de- 
ceived his people until they have no 
further perception of his errors, and 
tells how he did it and how it can be 
done, is it calling him a hard name 
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to say that he is a deceiver? Ifhe 
says that he does not reveal his true 
character and purposes, because they 
would drive him away, is it calling 
him a hard name to say that heisa 
coward ? i 

Each of these would be a very hard 
name if applied to the wrong man. 
Did Jesus apply hard names when 
He characterized persons? Did Saint 
Joun do so? Did Saint Paur, do so 
when the exact name was applied to 
the character which it designated? 

From a moral point of view we 
maintain that this man’s cowardice 
and deception are worse than his 
heresies, but not that they are as per- 
nicious in their effects. If JEsus 
CHRIST is not the son of Joseph, if 
Lazarus did rise from the dead, and 
if Curis?’ did rise from the dead, and 
this man takes away these faiths 
from the people (and his so-called 
confession implies that not a shred of 
the evangelical system is left to him), 
he is undermining their religious life. 
He might have believed these errors 
as CrApSEY did, and, had he pro- 
claimed them as he did, he could not 
be called a coward nor a hypocrite 
nor a deceiver. If this man had 
avowed these views and we had had 
anything to say to him, we should 
have met him with such scriptural 
and logical weapons as we might 
have been able to obtain and to wield. 
It is the miserable cowardice and hy- 
pocrisy which he confesses that justi- 
fied the terms. 


A False and Pernicious Principle 


The Homiletic Review closes with 
some remarks that would lead astray 
anyone who did not read its original 
article. 


It lays down this principle: 


The sequence in Christian progress is, 
live and thereby know. We persistently 
reverse this: we insist upon men knowing 
Christian truths that they may live Chris- 
tian lives. 

This is an entire perversion of the 
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teachings of CHrist. He everywhere 
insisted upon belief and obedience. 
It was by believing Christian truths 
that meu were to be led to repentance 
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and faith, and then “ving in the faith, 
they would receive a divine and per- 
manent assurance, which is equiva- 
lent to knowing. 


*K * * 


Professor Briggs and His Psalter* 


Rev. JOHN McDowELy LEAviTT, D.D., LL.D., Ex-PRESIDENT OF LEHIGH 
UNIVERSITY 


The laborious, minute and ponder- 
ous scholarship of our author is 
pathetic. Could erudition and in- 
dustry qualify for his work few men 
would be better equipped for brilliant 
success. Practically his book is a 
painful failure. If possible to extin- 
guish the divine fire of inspired 
poetic genius our Professor can sup- 
ply the thick and dark and abundant 
quenching fluid. His exposition of 
the immortal Psalter, glorious in the 
light of God, reminds us of an 
ancient clay-wall piled around a 
magnificent oriental city in such a 
way as to exclude the greatest pos- 
sible refreshments of air and sun- 
light. 

Proof is the dread of hypercritics. 
Assertion is their life. Often so in- 
numerable are their false and sweep- 
ing generalities that specific answer 
is dificult. We have now an oppor- 
tunity to narrow the issue. The 
word asaph is found in most of the 
books of the Old Testament. Itisan 
ancient, venerable and familiar He- 
brew verb. Our author says that in 
Psalm xxvii. 10 its meaning is ‘“‘not 
earlier than the Maccabean period’’. 
Hence, for this glorious anthem, he 
infers an origin centuries after the 


*«Commentary on the Book of Psalms”, 
Vol. I. By Professor Charles Augustus 
anes Charles Scribner's Sons, New 

ork, 


Captivity! On his unsupported state- 
ment we cannot accept this view. 
We question hisaccuracy. We chal- 
lenge his scholarship. We demand 
his proof. 

No poet has ever been so widely 
read and sung as David. ‘This shows 
that his genius for sacred song sur- 
passes all mortal gifts. He lifts us 
at once to Jehovah. And his piety 
glows like a sun. In his exposition 
mere learning resembles an aimless 
bat flitting blinded by the splen- 
dors of the day. Genius must inter- 
pret genius and godliness explain 
godliness. Otherwise, erudition, in- 
stead of help, is hindrance. The 
eventful life of the shepherd-boy 
whom valor crowned king, in its per- 
ilous and picturesque variety, is often 
the sole key to strains, which for 
ages, as no other, have taught and 
moved and exalted humanity. 
Each historic door unopened the hy- 
percritic staggers on in his own dark- 
ness. As David voiced the soul of 
Israel so he expresses the heart of 
Christendom. Through the circuit 
of the centuries over earth, his 
Psalms salute the morning and the 
evening sun. Written under the 
shadow of the typical sacrificial sys- 
tem of Moses, now, in the noon-light 
of the Gospel, they celebrate the ex- 
periences of pious millions, amid all 
climes and races, who worship the 
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prophesied, crucified and _ glorified 
Christ. To expound David demands 


transcendent qualifications, which 
must spriug from mind and charac- 
ter and history. Wo to the man 
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whose unhallowed feet profane the 
temple of Jehovah, and whose lips, 
untouched with the divine fire, would 
blast the faith of his humblest ser- 
vant! 


I. Professor Briggs has not the Personal Qualities for a Commentator 
on the Psalms 


Let us then inquire whether Dr. 
Briggs has those personal gifts indis- 
pensible to a commentator of the 
Psalms of the Son of Jesse. 

1. Wewill examine our author as 
a Professor Training Presbyterian 
Clergymen. 

Whatever legally and technically 
the creed and claim of the Seminary 
of our Professor, its chief purpose is 
to educate students to be ordained as 
Presbyterian ministers. During its 
annual term, daily, Dr. Briggs meets 
young gentlemen who are to sub- 
scribe the Presbyterian Confession, 
preach in Presbyterian pulpits, and 
live and work and die amid Presby- 
terian people. Yet for his heretical 
departure from Presbyterian stand- 
ards our Professor has been excom- 
municated from the Presbyterian 
Church by the Presbyterian Assem- 
bly, which is surpassed in learning 
and piety and judgment by no reli- 
gious body in Christendom. Before 
the world that verdict stands, despite 
Episcopal ordination based on a hasty 
and regretted recommendation by our 
standing committee and its esteemed 
and venerable head. How must stu- 
dents regard such a teacher? Often 
with a doubt; sometimes witha smile; 
slyly with a jest. But relations so 
false influence beyond the lecture- 
room. They affect a man’s whole 
character. They cloud his intellect. 
They blunt his sensibility. A sensi- 
tive spiritual instinct should be the 


breath of the life of a commentator 
of the poet-prophet so profound in 
confession, so insistent on upright- 
ness: so soaring in piety, so sublime 
in worship. 

2. Weexamine Dr. Briggs as an 
Episcopal Clergyman. 

Four characteristics distinguish his 
present Church : 

(1) It admits to its pulpits only 
ministers in the apostolical succession. 
(2) It restricts to Baptism regenera- 
tion by the Holy Ghost. (3) It pro- 
claims a Christian Priesthood. (4) It 
administers Eucharist but to those 
confirmed by its Bishops. 

As may be inferred from their 
Greek originals, the contradictory of 
Episcopalianism is Presbyterianism. 
What Episcopalianism with its bish- 
ops asserts, Presbyterianism with its 
elders denies. In the four character- 
istics named, Episcopalianism and 
Presbyterianism are essential and 
eternal opposites. Yet to both these 
antagonistic organizations Dr. Biggs 
is committed. As a Professor he is 
honorably engaged to defend Presby- 
terianism, and as a Clergyman he is 
solemnly pledged to teach Episcopal- 
ianism. With monotonous elevation 
and depression we conceive his lec- 
ture-room an ecclesiastical see-saw. 
When Presbyterianism goes up, Epis- 
copalianism goes down. Professor 
and Clergyman are irreconcilables. 
Theologically Dr. Briggs wars with 
Dr. Briggs. Ceaseless airy mutations 
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are not congenial to the study of the 
song-worship of the Psalmist whose 
inspired anthems soar into the liberty 
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of the glory of the sunlight of assured 
faith in the presence and promise of 
Jehovah. 


Il. Professor Briggs has not the Faith in the Scriptures Indispensable for a 
Commentator on the Psalms 


1. Dr. Briggs Denies The Biblical Moses 


He says that the laws and institu- 
tions of the Jews, civil, religious and 
domestic, were not given in the wild- 
erness, ‘‘ but are now seen to be the 
development of the experience of 
Israel during the centuries of his res- 
dence in the Holy Land. 
be absurd to ascribe the elaborate 
Pentateuchal code to the Israel of the 
Exodus ’’. 

But the Bible of our Professor 
asserts the reverse of the book of our 
Professor. It tells us that the 
Hebrews were delivered from Egypt: 
by pillared cloud and fire led through 
the sea: given by Jehovah the ten 
commandnents on Sinai: and records 
the directions for the Tabernacle, its 
erection, and acceptance by a des- 
cending divine glory. Without proof, 
on his mere word, our Professor 
sweeps away the Book of Exodus. 
Leviticus too he affirms was not a 
communication in the wilderness, but 
a development in Canaan. What 
says itself? It records the place, 
region and period of its revelation. 
The Place: ‘‘ Jehovah called unto 
Moses, and spake unto him out of the 
tabernacle of the congregation’’. 
The Region: The last verse of Ley- 
iticus informs us that—‘‘ These were 
the commandments which Jehovah 
commanded Moses for the children of 
Israel in Mount Sinai’’. The Time: 
Before Israel left the wilderness onits 
march to Canaan. Nor less specific 
is Numbers! The book begins— 


It would 


‘* Jehovah spake unto Moses in the 
Wilderness of Sinaz, in the tabernacle 
of the congregation, on the first day of 
the second month in the second year 
after they were come out of the land 
of Egypt ’’: and it ends—‘‘ These are 
the commandments and judgments 
which Jehovah commanded by the 
hand of Moses unto the children of 
Israel in the plains of Moab by Jor- 
dan near Jericho’’. Thus Numbers, 
commenced in the wilderness of Sinai, 
was completed before the entrance 
intoCanaan. Deuteronomy is equally 
express. Hear its first verse: 
‘These are the words which Moses 
spake unto all Israel on this side of 
Jordon in the wilderness’’. From 
the call on Horeb to the death in 
Moab, through Exodus, Leviticus, 
Numbers, Deuteronomy, in scores of 
places, we have the words—‘‘ Jehovah 
spake to Moses’’. Here then is the 
difference between the Bible of our 
Professor and the book of our Pro- 
fessor : 
Bible—A Revelation. 
Professor—A Development. 
Bible—Given in Wilderness. 
Professor—Growth in Canaan. 
Bible—Written by Moses. 
Professor—Written after Moses. 
Bible—A Divine Command 
from Jehovah. 
Professor—A human work like the 
American Constitution. ‘ 
Bible—Direct from God. 
Professor—Direct from man. 
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Hence the distance of Professor 
from Bible is the distance of man 
from God. 

Thus Dr. Briggs entombs four 
books of Scripture he vowed as an 
Episcopal Clergyman he would be- 
lieve and defend. He does more! 
He makes them forgeries. He 
stamps them lies. He exposes them 
to scorn. Denying the Biblical 
Moses he gives a mutilated substitute 
all infidels rejoice to accept. Inger- 
soll presented nothing they esteemed 
better. 

The call of Moses! 
ance from Pharaoh ! 


The deliver- 
The passage 
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through the sea! The Law from 
Sinai! The Tabernacle modelled and 
consecrated in celestial splendor! 
The cloud and fire! The rock and 
manna and serpent! The countless 
revelations from Jehovah! Miracles 
of love and power from Egypt to 
Canaan, ascribed to Almighty God, 
authenticated by prophets, extolled 
in the Psalms, confirmed by the 
Apostles, accepted by the Universal 
Church, sacred in the hearts and 
homes of Jews and Christians,—a//are 
falsehoods, if we believe the assertion 
of our author in his Study of Holy 
Scripture. 


2. Dr. Briggs Denies the Biblical David 


Hypercriticism is a mental phe- 
nomenon. Its cause is natural con- 
stitution. In all its disciples there is 
a defect in the logical faculty. Often 
hence the plainest argument finds no 
response. To the blind we cannot 
interpret the blue of the sky, or to the 
deaf the roar of the ocean. As an 
Athanasius from Arius, as Augus- 
tine from Pelagius, so differs a Bishop 
Lightfoot from a Dr. Driver. The 
genius of Hypercriticism is revealed 
in the statement of our author, that 
textual examination is the ‘‘only’’ 
way to ‘‘reliable evidence’. Yet ex- 
perience proves that nothing has ever 
led to more absurd and monstrous er- 
rors. Literary criticism is a byword 
of uncertainty. For nineteen cen- 
turies a Latin inscription staring from 
a frieze on the Pantheon misled all 
archeologists. Psalmanazar made a 
fortune out a lying history of For- 
mosa. Lucas sold for large sums 
more than twenty-five thousand for- 
ged letters, many of them endorsed 
by the French Academy Immortals. 
Young Ireland deceived his father, a 


lawyer, who persuaded the most cele” 
brated critics that a play by his son 
was a work of Shakespeare. The 
puzzle of Junius has never been soly- 
ed. Chatterton imposed on literary 
London, and McPherson cheated cul- 
tured Edinburgh. Even our modern 
Lanciani, supreme in Roman anti- 
quities, was beguiled by the fib on the 
Pantheon. Yet excluding all other 
light, Hypercritics grope and crawl 
and stumble amid obscure and con- 
flicting texts, confused by the raw 
mists of their own learning. 

For proof we return to the book of 
our author. 

Prefixes attribute seventy-four 
Psalms to David. The remainder 
have an uncertain origin. A few 
have peculiar sacredness because in 
the text of inspired Scripture they are 
referred to the poet-king of Israel. 
Of these some are not only anthems 
of worship, but prophecies of Mes- 
siah. Asa witness of our Lord each 
is holy as an altar of his temple. To 
undermine its authority is like a pro- 
fane touch to the ark of Jehovah. 
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The most sacred Messianic text is not 
reached in the present volume of Dr. 
Briggs, but it isembraced in his oblit- 
erating methods. Ashe hasassigned 
Psalms attributed to David by Peter 
and Paul to the times centuries after, 
we infer that the prophecy of our 
Lord, by Himself ascribed to His 
royal ancestor, will by our author be 
referred to similar periods. 

We pause to remark that all these 
revolutionary changes have been 
made without a semblance of proof. 
For two centuries the hypercritic 
magazine has been storing its weap- 


ons.- Where is Strauss? Where is 
Baur? Whereis Renan? Where is 
Wellhausen? Where is Kuenan? 


Where is Driver? Where is the whole 
formidable army with its irresistible 
equipment? Surely from such maga- 
zines of learning our author should 
have found ove argument, If Ae has, 
we have not. He gives us the results 
of his textual investigations: but no 
proofs. It is to be hoped that his In- 
ternational Commentary successors 
will be more liberal in argument, and 
assume no pontifical authority. 


Now we will proceed to give the 
evidence on which we believe the 
Psalms, referred by inspired Scrip- 
ture to David, had him for their 
author. As representing all, we will 
select specially—the Second, the Six- 
teenth, the Highteenth, and the One 
Hundred and Tenth. 

(1) The Jewish Church wuniver- 
sally ascribed these Four Psalms to 
David. What a sublime work to fix 
the canon of the Old Testament! Yet 
for this we are indebted to learned 
Hebrews: men for ages eminent in 
erudition; devoted to the purity of the 
sacred text; Rabbis in schools of 
superlative eminence; generation af- 
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ter generation giving their lives to 
Scripture! Even the affixes to the 
Psalms must have been subjected to 
their scrutiny, and are to be weighed 
as evidence. 

(2) The Apostolic Church univer- 
sally ascribed these Four Psalms to 
David. Who gave this opinion au- 
thority? Men chosen by Christ as 
His witnesses and promised by Him 
the guidance of His infallible Spirit. 

(3) The Patristic Church univer- 
sally ascribed these Four Psalms to 
David. To whom are we indebted 
for the Canon of the New Testament ? 
To Greek and Latin Fathers. Men 
nearest the time of Christ perpetuated 
and confirmed the Hebrew tradition. 


(4) The Medieval Church uni- 
versally ascribed these Four Psalms 
to David. Its ponderous learning 
was not critical, but its spiritual 
instincts are more reliable than the 
crude and proofless and destructive 
generalizations of modern Hypercrit- 
icism. 

(5) The Universal Church since 
the Reformation has ascribed these 
Four Psalms to David. Greeks, Latins 
Anglicans, Protestants, unite in test- 
imony. Is it said there are excep- 
tions? Yes! Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists and Hypercritics. But if 
they are represented by the Commen- 
tary of Dr. Briggs, on no ground of 
solid argument. To our author and 
Dr. Driver and Dr. Peters and Dr. 
Batten and Dr. Paton and long lists 
of European and American Interna- 
tional Commentators, we oppose the 
names of Luther and Calvin and 
Melanchthon and Edwards and 
Hodge and Burgon and Alford and 
Westcott and Lightfood. 

(6) Scripture ascribes these Four 
Psalms to David. 
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The Eighteenth.—\ Samuel xxii.— 
‘““ And DAVID spake the words of 
this song in the day in which Jehovah 
had delivered him out of the hand of 
all his enemies, and out of the hand 
of Saul’’. 

The Sixteenth.—Acts ii. 25.—Peter 
said—‘‘ For DAVID speaketh con- 
cerning Him, I foresaw the Lord 
always before my face’’. 

The Second.—Acts xiii. 33, 36.— 
Paul said—‘‘ As it is also written in 
the Second Psalm, Thou art my son 
this day have I begotten Thee.—For 
DAVID after he had served his own 
generation fell asleep’’. 

The One Hundred and Tenth.—In 
Matthew xxii. 41-46, our Lord speaks: 
—‘‘ While the Pharisees were gather- 
ed Jesus asked them, saying, what 
think ye of Christ, whose Son is He? 
They say unto Him, Son of David. 
How then doth DAVID in spirit call 
Him Lord, saying, The Lord said 
unto my Lord sit Thou on my right 
hand till I make Thine enemies Thy 
footstool? If David then call Him 
Lord, how is He his Son? And no 
man was able to answer Him a word’’. 

In the commentary on Psalm xxii. 
we have proof of hypercritic methods. 
Jesus dying quotes it on the cross. 
John tells us thatit was ‘‘fulfilled’’ as 
‘Scripture’, and was hence Propicey. 
It is, therefore, a vivid predictive pic- 
ture of the crucified Messiah which 
could only have been painted by the 
Holy Ghost, and as such it is conse- 
crated in the heart and worship of 
Christendom. Nothing in the Old 
Testament so powerfully confirms 
faithin the New. As Prophecy this 
Psalm in all ages since Christ has 
been hallowed by the Universal 
Church. What does Hypercriticism 
say? To reverse the faith of Chris- 


tendom what fvoof has Dr. Briggs? 
Hear him! ‘‘ We cannot think this 
prophecy. ‘The reference to a histori- 
cal situation is unmistakable’. With 
a pen-stroke this man would ink into 
blackness the glory of the Holy 
Ghost ! 

This treatment of the Holy Ghost 
of the Old Testament is not surpris- 
ing when we see all that our author 
says of the Holy Ghost in the New. 
He teaches that the disciples at 
Pentecost ‘‘Spoke not in a foreign 
language, but in the ecstatic, fren- 
sied, unintelligible spiritual speech 
of which Paul tells us in the first 
Epistle to the Corinthians.’’ Here 
again we notice the abyss between 
his Bible and our Professor. It 
seems a chasm of the blackness of 
darkness. 

Bible—‘‘As the Spirit gave them 
utterance.’’ 

Dr. Briggs—As frensy gave them 
utterance. 

Bible—‘‘ Every man heard them 
speak in his own tongue.”’ 

Dr. Briggs —Every man heard them 
speak ecstatic jabber. 

Bible—‘‘ We do hear them speak 
in our own tongue the wonderful 
works of God.”’ 

Dr. Briggs—We do hear them speak 
unintelligible spiritual jabber. 

While the Holy Ghost crowns the 
Apostles with fire and baptizes them 
with power, these witnesses of our 
crucified and risen Lord talk like 
idiots! So teaches the leader of our 
Hypercritic Commentators! Let 
Christendom adopt his emendations 
of his Bible, and it will speedily elim- 
inate the Holy Ghost from its Creed, 
and Pentecost from its festivals. — 

Why do Hypercritics select the 
time of the Maccabees as a period of 
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Psalms? Most strangely here all 
presumptions are against their device. 
Bloody wars stifled the voice of song. 
Heroes fought for existence. Patri- 
otic battle was stained with cruel 
carnage. We ask Dr. Briggs for the 
name of ove poet in that stormy age 
capable of writing a single Psalm. 
Do Hypercritics suppose that gifts of 
genius are common as their own in- 
ventions? ‘There was but oze Homer; 
one Virgil; one Shakespeare; one 
Milton! And David! Is he less 
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illustrious than the crowned kings of 
profane verse? If the works of Drs. 
Driver and Briggs represent the aver- 
age International Commentator, it 
would be easy to furnish many fir- 
maments with galaxies of such nebu- 
losities. But David.is a sun in a 
different sphere. He shines in an 
incomparable glory. But once in 
our world’s history has the Almighty 
seen fit to create a human orb of such 
immortal splendor. It can not be 
blotted from the firmament ! 


3. Dr. Briggs Denies the Biblical Christ 


He who brands as forgeries Exo- 
dus, Leviticus, Numbers and Deuter- 
onomy, will not spare Genesis. 
Each hypercritic spade-worker digs a 
grave for the Pentateuch to entomb 
Moses. Human reason can not 
credit lies. If the condition of sal- 
vation is belief in falsehood I shall 
be damned forever. When Christ 
taught, the Pentateuch existed in 
Hebrew and Greek; was familiar in 
Targums; was expounded in syna- 
gogues ; wasunfolded in schools ; was 
in the homes and hearts and memories 
of the Jewish People. Invariably it 
was ascribed to Moses. Did our 
Lord regard its author as a myth, or 
his work as a forgery ? He whom in 
his creed our Clergyman Professor 


calls ‘‘God’’, ‘‘ very God of very 
God’’, ‘‘by whom all things were 
made’’; Teacher and Saviour of 


Israel; surely knew whether the 
Pentateuch was a lie imposed as 
truth on the flock for whom as their 
** Good Shepherd’’ He was about to 
die! Jesus spoke of the ‘‘ writings 
of Moses’’ in a way all his people 
understood. Jesus said that He 
came to fulfill the Law of Moses. 
Jesus in His Temptation quoted 
Moses. Jesus ordered sacrifice ac- 


cording to the commands of 
Moses. Jesus at His Transfiguration 
talked with Moses. Jesus in His 
Eucharist incorporated the Passover 
of Moses. Jesus dying conformed 
minutely to the sacrificial appoint- 
mentsof Moses. Jesus risen expound- 
ed Moses. Jesus made beliefin Moses 
a condition of faith in Himself. 
Let Dr. Briggs present to his students 
Ais forged, mutilated and incredible 
Moses! Belief would be impossible. 
Yet to reject Moses is to repudiate 
Christ. So says our Lord Himself ! 
Thus in his own lecture-room our 
Professor erects impassable barriers 
between his students and _ their 
Savior. Having a mission to im- 
prove Scripture, let him also mend 
creation by turning it back to chaos ! 
Such is the fatal tangle in which 
Hypercriticism would involve the 
Gospel of Everlasting Life! Such is 
the net of contradiction it weaves 
around the Bible! Such is the inex- 
tricable maze of doubt and darkness 
and despair into which our Interna- 
national Hypercritic Commentators 
would lead the Church of the living 
God ! 

But no! There is hope! Out of 
Anglican and American ports we 
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see emerging a brave fleet. It is 
manned stoker to admiral. 
Music peals, banners fly, crews exult 
in promised victory. Over each 
masthead floats a streamer with the 
inscription INTERNATIONAL 
HYPERCRITIC COMMENTARY 
“We wish no wreck from storm or 
battle—no wound even to a powder- 
monkey. Towering from mid-ocean 
we behold an ETERNAL ROCK 


pou. | 


from 


The “ Jerahmeel” 


Rev. W. W. EVERTS, 


Jerahmeel, the brother of Caleb, has 
emerged from his obscurity in these latter 
days and assumes a seat among “the three 
mighties”. This sudden elevation of Jerah- 
meel is due to the diligence of Prof. T. K. 
Cheyne in emending the text of the Old 
Testament. His emendations are so many 
that he is confident that they are correct, 
for he says in his “Encyclopedia Biblica” 


“We have now fully passed the stage of 
merely speculative inquiry and _ have 
reached that of well assured methodical 
investigation. If our general theory is 
sound, nothing indeed is stranger than the 
recularity with which scribes make their 
mistakes and editors, under the influence 
of historical theory, their conjectural con- 
nections. The theory that Jerahmeel is 
the real or assumed background of very 
many of the Psalms has been confirmed”. 


In the presence of language like this, 
from a professor of Oxford, uttered with 
all the calm confidence of the truth itself, 
who will not fall down and worship? The 
method pursued by the professor is very 
simple, but the greatest discoveries seem 
simple, even to the ignorant, after they 
have been made. It is the mark of genius 
to discover such simple things. The great 
Hebraist noticed that in the word Jerah- 
meel, the consonant “m” was followed by 
the consonant “Il” and preceded by the con- 
sonant “r”, and also that “a” preceded “h” 
Gig eretel rate sashes ‘m. Any one can 
see that in such well-known Bible names 
as’) “Carmel”, “Rama”, “Ham”, AXhiah” 
and “Ahimelech” there is a similar collo- 
cation of “el”, “rm”, “hm” and “ah”. There- 
fore it follows that in all these cases the 
scribes were in error; for, originally, in 
each case Jerahmeel must have been un- 
derstood! 


crowned with a sun. In the Ever- 
lasting Light that splendor typifies 
may our youthful navy reverse its 
course ; throw overboard its charts, 
its ordinance, its pennants, its libra- 
ries ; take the old untorn Bible for its 
blazon its banners with 
Salvation, and with us fight sin and 
Satan and make universal over earth 
the Kingdom of our God-Saviour 
Jesus Christ ! 
ee te 


compass ; 


of Professor Cheyne 


Boston, MASss. 


Encouraged by these wonderful dis- 
coveries, the great encyclopedist proceeds 
boldly to announce discoveries still more 
wonderful; for he finds that words, whose 
letters bear no analogy in their arrange- 
ment to those in the word Jerahmeel, are 
corrupt and must be displaced. So he as- 
sures us: “Phinehas is most likely corrupt. 
The name should probably be “Jerahmeel”. 
“Underneath the corrupt word ‘Gilgal’ we 


can detect Jerahmeel”. “Mamre we 
can hardly help emending by Jerah- 
meel”, “The tower of  #Schechem 
should be the tower of Jerahmeel”. 
“Sisera came from Kadesh _ Bar- 
nea, which is Jerahmeel”. “The city of 


salt is the city of ‘Jerahmeel’”. “The well 
of Lahai Roi is the well of Jerahmeet”. 
“Hakkark is a dittographed Jerahmeel”. 
“The identity of Amalek and Jerahmeel 
throws light on many passages”. 

But enough! What is the method in this 
madness? Here is the explanation. Cheyne, 
like many other “higher critics’, denies 
that the Israelites were in bondage in 
Egypt. He seeks to explain the many al- 
lusions in the Psalms to such bondage by 
saying that the scribes mistook “Musr”, a 
land near Edom, the land of Jerahmeel, for 
“Mizraim”, the land of the Nile. It is 
Jerahmeel who is referred to in the Psalms. 

In reply to Cheyne’s effort to make 
“Musr” and “Jerahmeel” stand where they 
ought not, it is enough to quote the remark 
of Julicher in his “Introduction to the New 
Testament”: “No conjectural emendation 
of the text of the New Testament has 
proved valid”. What is true of the text 
of the New Testament may be applied to 
that of the Old. When critics are forced — 
to destroy the text in order to save their 
theories, their folly is made 
all men. 
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The Leading Problems of New Testament Research 


* PROFESSOR GEORGE H. ScHoppE, PH. D., CoLumBus, OHIO 


I. General New Testament Problems 


In the New Testament department, as is 
the case with that of the Old Testament, the 
purely literary questions have toa large ex- 
tent been disappearing from the battle-line 
and their place has been taken by religico- 
historical problems as to the origin and 
character of the original Christianity of 
Christ, the ideals and purposes of the Found- 
er, the relation of his Gospel to that devel- 
oped in the later books of the New Testa- 
ment, especially the Epistles of Paul and 
the writings of John, and kindred matters. 
Isagogical questions have indeed not dis- 
appeared from the battle-field between the 
conservatives and the advanced clansmen, 
but in these matters both parties seem at 
present to be resting on theirarms. A sort 
of a tradition is rapidly taking hold of 
both sides, and formal discussions on the 
authenticity and genuineness of the differ- 
ent books of the New Testament canon 
are no longer the order of the day. 

In general, the condition of affairs can 
be pronounced satisfactory, so far as the 
conservative side is concerned. In Zahn’s 
‘“‘Einleiting in das Neue Testament ” (In- 
troduction to the New Testament) we 
have a defence of the old views on these 
writings, with arare and coiplete scholar- 
ship that finds its equal nowhere in the 
rank of the advanced men, and these two 
massive volumes, which have now appeared 
in a second edition, have remained unan- 
swered. Thetendency is decidedly toward 
the conservative side in this whole field of 
research. The time was when only the 
so-called ‘‘ gold circle” of Pauline Epistles, 
Romans, Corinthians and Galatians, were 
accepted as genuine: practically the 
whole thirteen Epistles are now recognized, 
although with some exceptions. Harnack, 
in his great work on the New Testament 
Literature, declares that only the Second 
Epistle of Peter is in every particular 
unauthentic, although naturally recogniz- 
ing in John’s Gospel only an undercur- 
rent of historical truth. Again it was 
Harnack who, in his ‘‘Lukas der Arzt”, 


maintained that Luke is the author of 
both the Acts and the Third Gospel ; and 
in a further discussion of the subject, in” 
the Transactions of the Berlin Royal So- 
ciety, insists that the contents of the Acts 
are substantially reliable and historically 
correct. True, the Joannine problem is 
still in the air, and it would seem that the 
doubt as to the authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel has in recent years spread rather 
than been dispelled; but the problem 
itself has changed its character, referring 
rather to the correcteess of the picture of 
Christ there presented. It is accordingly 
no longer a literary perplexity but a 
religious problem. 

Other literary questions in the New Tes- 
tament field have been undergoing the 
same change, especially the Synoptic pro- 
blem. As aliterary problem it is compara- 
tively a fruitless matter to decide as to the 
dependence and interdependence of the 
first Three Gospels upon one another, or upon 
another unknown source; but the debatable 
ground has become the relation of the Christ 
of the Synoptists to that of St. John. The 
character of the Gospel researches being 
made at present can be readily gleaned 
from an instructive discussion of Harnack, 
in the ‘‘Christliche Welt”, on the Credi- 
bility of the Gospel, whose views are sub- 
stantially the following : 

Paul has preserved for us less of the life 
and the teachings of Jesus than we could 
expect or wish. This is to be deplored, 
though it is not exactly a defect. He has 
put into the background the concrete pic- 
ture of Jesus, and has put into its place 
the Christ of faith. But he was not the 
only one who did this, as the recognition 
of the Messianic character of Jesus neces- 
sarily had this effect. It would have been 
natural for this former Pharisee to con- 
vert the proclamation of Jesus into a 
moral code, and to teach his disciples to 
swear in verbo magistri; but he had received 
a deeper impression of Jesus and his teach- 
ings, and accordingly had higher ideals. 
And yet he evidently was acquainted with 
the sayings of Jesus, and tacitly makes 
use of not a few of these, especially in 
Romans xii.-xiv.:1 Cor. iv. 2; Rom. ii. 1 
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His Ethics are largely under the influence 
of Gospel teachings, as, e. g., 1 Cor. vii.; 
1 Thess. iv. Paul in Acts cites the agra- 
phon of Jesus, that it is more blessed to 


give than to receive. 

The Third and Fourth Gospels tell us 
expressly (Luke i. 4; John xx. 31) for what 
purpose they are written, namely, to beget 
certainity in Christian doctrine or to 
arouse faith in Jesus as the Son of God. 
But the same thing is true of the Second 
Gospel, as is seen by the first verse ; and 
the similarity between the First Gospel 
and the others compels us to believe that 
it too had a like purpose. Our four Gos- 
pels accordingly are apologetico-catecheti- 
cal books, written for the purpose of evan- 
gelization. The remnants that we yet 
possess of other Gospel books, such as the 
Gospel of the Hebrews, the Gospel of the 
Egyptians, the Peter Gospel, and the like, 
show that these too had similiar purposes; 
but as compared with those of the Canon 
are of very little historical or other im- 
portance, although not absolutely worth- 
less. 

The Gospels show that primitive Chris- 
tianity was interested only in the public 
ministry of Jesus, and that their contents 
accordingly begin only with His baptism by 
John, The Second and the Fourth Gospels 
teach this directly; and the First and 
Third really confirm this, for they do not 
bring any history of Jesus previous to his 
baptism, but solely two entirely divergent 
stories of his birth, and Luke an isolated 
narrative of His youth. 


All the four Gospels carry the story to 
the resurrection of Jesus, and do this in 
such a manner as to show that this is the 
goal to which all are tending. In a cer- 
tain sense everything in the Gospels seems 
to be of a preparatory nature, until He is 
nailed to the cross. As soon as the facts 
of the death and resurrection are intro- 
duced these constitute the thread that is 
not again dropped by the Evangelists. 

From facts like these it is apparent, 
that the Gospels are not biographies. But 
it is also incorrect to say that these are 
a mere formless collection of memorabilia. 
With better reason we can call them books 
that name the sufferings of Jesus and His 
resurrection ; yet before this furnish tes- 
timony to characterize His person. For 
the writers the ‘gospel’ is evidently the 
story of His death and resurrection. 

If this is the case, then the historico- 
literary problem of the Gospels is not their 
brevity in reporting the deeds and the 
sayings of Jesus, but rather the fullness 
and variety of these reports, the purpose 
being to depict not only His words and 
deeds but also to describe Him as a teacher. 
This latter element is least conspicuous 
in Mark, but Matthew and Luke give 
prominence to the didactic and moral ele- 
ment. In writings of this sort are not 
found the materials for a “biography”. 
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Not even is this the case in Luke, whose 
Prologue would lead us to expect such a 
writing. But in Luke too the rules of 
Greek historiography do not obtain, and 
in general his Gospel does not differ inthis 
respect from those of Matthew and Mark. 
The purpose of the Prologue of the Third 
Gospel is not as clear as it might be. ~ 


In describing the Gospels from a critical 
point of view and as sources for history, 
the Fourth Gospel must be largely ignored, 
as in this aspect it is not to be placed in 
the same class with the Synoptics. 


The Second is the oldest of our Gospels. 
The tradition that it was written shortly 
after the death of Peter and Paul, for 
Romans, by the pupil and interpreter of the 
former, Mark, is well established, although 
the influence of Peter can not be empha- 
sized. The question as to an ‘original 
Mark” (Ur-markus), in which the author 
already made use of a written Aramaic 
source, is a problem that can not be solved. 
At any rate, suchan ‘original Mark” never 
issued in a literary shape. But Mark is 
the author of the type of literature known 
as the Gospels, and Matthew and Luke 
are both based on him; and it is equally 
certain that, in addition, they drew from 
another originally Aramaic source. These 
facts are the key to the solution of the 
‘‘Synoptic problems”, although details in 
this matter are not obtainable. Our pres- 
ent Matthew Gospel is not a translation of 
an original gospel in Aramaic, but is a 
secondary compilation. Its age can 
scarcely be determined, but can not be 
later than the period of Domitian. The 
claim that it was written for Jewish 
Christians has been a fatal mistake, and is 
based only on a particula veri found in the 
fact that the compiler has really preserved 
sayings of Jesus which must be offensive 
to Gentile Christians. 


Serious reasons have been urged against 
the Lukan authorship of the Third Gos- 
pel, but they are not convincing. The © 
book contains no specific “‘ Pauline” theol- — 
ogy. Over against Mark the other two ! 
Gospels make the impression of being. 
secondary productions. The Second Gos- — 
pel as a historic source of the first rank, is 
superior to the other two. 

The chief debatable ground is reached 
as soon as we enter upon the problem of 
the origin of Christianity. Since the pub- 
lication of Harnack’s famous work on the 
‘«Essence as Christianity”, this question 
as to the origin and development of Cl 
tianity, the forces and factors that wer 
active in this process have heen in 
forefront of discussion and debate. 
characteristic work in this line is th 
Professor Otto Pfleiderer, also of th 
versity of Berlin, entitled “Die E1 
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hung des Christenthums” (Munich, J. F. 
Lehmann, price 5 marks), which furnishes, 
from the philosophico-speculative stand- 
point of the new historico-religious (reli- 
gions-geschichtliche) School, the answer 
to the all-absorbing question as to the be- 
ginnings of our religion. The purpose is 
to explain Christianity as a purely histori- 
cal phenomenon, and to do so, after the 
‘manner of the newest theology, by eli- 
minating its miraculous features and 
drawing upon other and older types of 
religious thought, both Jewish and Gentile, 
as the sources whence what have all along 
been regarded as the peculiar and unique 
teachings of the New Testament religion 
have been drawn. We quote from this 
work some sample and characteristic 
views : 


Christ must be understood and explained 
after the manner in which all other things 
under the sun must be understood and 
explained, as the result of factors and 
forces that are also operative outside of 
Christianity. It has been impossible to 
understand Christ in this way in the past, 
because the deification of Jesus by the 
Church has made such an objective estima- 
tion of the founder of the Church impossible. 
It was largely the work of such so-called 
destructive critics as Strauss and Bauer 
that made such an estimate, unprejudiced 
by dogmatical prejudgments, possible in 
Christian theology. It must now be the 
purpose of advanced theological thought 
to discard all that yet remains of the 
reactionary conservatism of former days 
in reference to Christ and His teachings, 
and to eliminate entirely the Jewish Mes- 
siah faith, the Oriental Gnosticism, the 
Pauline Orphitic mysticism and the Hel- 
lenic popular philosophy that nearly two 
thousand years ago, in the very childhood 
of Christianity, found its way into the 
creed of the Church. 


An analysis of the syncretistic composite 
of religious belief that entered into the 
make-up of even the earliest Christianity 
shows whence these elements were drawn, 
Plato supplied the idea of an only begotten 
Son of the Father; the Stoics furnished the 
doctrine of a general love of mankind, and 
of the Holy Ghost; the Orphitics taught 
the hope of a blessed lot of the pious in the 
world beyond as a comfort for the world- 
tired souls of the times; Philo is the basis 
for the doctrine of the Logos; Parismus 
gave angelology and demonology; Daniel 
taught the expectation of a Messianic ca- 
tastrophe coming from heaven, and in con- 
nection with this the belief in the resurrec- 
tion of the dead; the theology of the Phari- 
sees supplied the doctrine of the vicarious 


atonement; in Plato, Job and the later 
Psalms a Christianity before Christ can be 
found. And then what did Jesus do? He 
brought nothing that is new, he was nota 
redeemer, nor did he claim to be one. The 
idea of giving up his life as a ransom for 
many was entirely foreign to Him, His 
preaching was effective because it was the 
expression of his faith-filled and ardent 
loving heart, and because it was proclaimed 
in an age when there was a feverish ex- 
pectation of a new creative catastrophe. 
As areformer Jesus demanded a social re- 
organization, and, according praises to those 
as blessed who now hunger, condemns the 
rich. Jesus was more independent of the 
Mosaic law than he himself thought; he 
actually thought that he was not destroy- 
ing the law, but only fulfilling it. Two 
souls dwelt in his breast, one a heartfelt 
mercy and the other a rigoristic enthusi- 
asm. His ascetic and rigorous morality, 
based on mistaken apocalyptic expectation, 
can no longer be applied in our case. 

As what did Jesus regard himself? His- 
torically so much is certain, that Jesus was 
not conscious of a supernatural origin or of 
being of divine character. The popular 
Messianic expectations, which he enter- 
tained in harmony with the general long- 
ings of the age, have only by later theo- 
logical reflections spiritualized him into a 
Savior of the world, Nor was it possible 
that Jesus himself could have believed that 
he would rise again from the dead and 
return to the world; He could not possibly 
have foreseen his death; nor could he have 
made bread and wine the symbol of his 
body and blood. He could regard himself 
only in the light of a social reformer, and 
only upon the cross when his life was eb- 
bing away, did he give up his hope in this 
respect. That after his death a religious 
communion calling itself after him was or- 
ganized, is to be attributed to the fact that 
the faith of the Apostles was stronger than 
death and created the Easter stories. Soon 
afterwards they began to ascribe to the 
historical Jesus the characteristics of the 
man from heaven, as depicted by Daniel. 
From this source came the stories of his 
birth and heavenly transfiguration. With- 
out the help of Paul Jesus’ reform move- 
ment would have collapsed when the Jew- 
ish state did. Paul conducted the primi- 
tive Christianity through the critical years 
of its enthusiastic childhood and made it a 
permanent Church. Paul’s conversion was 
the natural result of his doubt of the law; 
his theology is the expression of his faith 
in the forms of rabbinical allegories and 
juridic categories, of the legends and apo- 
calyptic images of Jewish pietism, of the 
language of mystery found in the oriental 
cultus, and of the morality of Greek popu- 
lar philosophy. But by the brilliant com- 
bination of all thesé factors with this 
faith in Jesus Paul has become the real 
founder of a new Christ religion. 
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Another work of the same type as Pflei- 
derer’s is that of his colleague H. von So- 
den, entitled ‘‘Urgeschlichtliche Literatur- 
geschichte (Berlin, A. Dunker), but with 
this exception, that it deals with the liter- 
ary problems of the New Testament writ- 
ings. Some of the views expressed are 
quite radical, as, e. g., that the historical 
personages as described in the Gospel of 
John, suggest to the author the beginnings 
of the Byzantine portraiture. 


Even conservative papers, such as the 
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“Alte Glaube” of Leipzig, No. 6 of the 
“Beilage”’, recognize the honesty of Pflei- 
derer’s purpose, but quite naturally empha- 
sized the fact, that this reconstruction of 
the beginnings of Christianity deprives it 
absolutely of its divine and suit genesis 
character, and to call it revolutionary is to 
speak mildly. Works like those of these 
two Berlin Professors only emphasize the 
“creat chasm” between the old and the 
new theologies, so much deplored already 
twenty-five years ago by the older Delitzsch. 


II. New Testament Problems of Detail 


Of the detail problems in the general 
discussion of the origin and character of 
New Testament Christianity, none has 
aroused so great an interest, and even ex- 
citement, as that which tries to solve the 
relation of Paul's teaching to that of Jesus. 
In critical circles, where only the ‘‘Synop- 
tic” or the ‘ Historic Christ” is taught, it 
is vigorously maintained that the Christo- 
logy of John, and also of that of Paul, and 
still more particularly the atonement 
theory of the latter, the vicariousness of 
the sufferings of Christ and their signifi- 
cance for the redemption of man, have 
been added to what Jesus himself origin- 
ally taught, whose gospel was merely the 
announcement that God was pleased with 
mankind and was their loving Father. The 
question is accordingly often asked, whether 
Christ or Paul is the real author of the sys- 
tem of doctrines as accepted by the Church 
clearly in early Apostolic times, and by the 
Orthodox Church ever since. The cry 
“Back from Paul to Christ!”, which has 
become the war-cry in more than one 
group of scholars, means the demand for a 
rejection of the Pauline atonement and 
Christology,and the acceptance of a scheme 
of morals and life in conformity with what 
is conceived to have been the teachings of 
Jesus originally. In Harnack’s ‘Essence 
of Christianity”, no statement caused so 
great offence as that, in which the author 
declared that Jesus himself did not consti- 
tute a part of the gospel proclamation as 
he at the outset declared it, but only the 
loving Father formed its contents. So far 
has this antagonism to Paul gone, that he 
is called ‘the Anti-Christ” ; “the Corrupter 
of Christ’s Teachings”, and the like. A 
recent work of this kind bears the. title, 


“Paulus der Anti-Christ”! Naturally con- 
servative writers have not failed to reply 
to such attacks, and among these replies 
probably the best is the work of Professor 
Teine, formerly of Vienna and now of 
Breslau, entitled ‘Jesus und Paulus”. 
Another problem of equal or greater im- 
portance is the life of Christ from the 
standpoint of modern criticism. The old 
type of Lives of Christ has disappeared, 
and the effort is now made to make the 
nature, character, motives of Christ a psy- 
chological study, especially from the stand- 
point of the new and aggressive ‘‘religions- 
geschichtliche” School, i. e., the religico- 
historical School, which tries to find, in 
the teachings of Christ and of the New 
Testament, merely an adoption and adap- 
tation of moral and dogmatical ideas found 
in contemporaneous Judaism and the eth- 
nic faiths, to the exclusion of a special de- 
vine revelation in and through Christ; the 
teachings of the Master are regarded as a 
syncretistic conglomerate of ethical prin- 
ciples and precepts from various sources. 
The dogmas of the Church too have the 
same source. Thus, e. g., the divinity of 
Christ is simply a Christian appropriation 
of the heathen deification of the Emperor 
and of the heroes of mythology. Jesus is 
conceived to be a “religious genius’, just 
as Plato was a philosophical genius; and 
Christ’s teachings were the revelation of — 
his own peculiar mental and moral make-— 
up. Even the idea of an abnormal devel- 
opment is applied to Christ. Thisisaprob- | 
lem of psychiatry, and an analysis of his’ 
person and teachings falls to the lot-rather 
of the physician than of the theologian. — 
Professor Holtzmann has written a work 
entitled ‘War Jesus ein Ecstatiker”? (Was 
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Jesus an Ecstatic?), and replies in the 
affirmative. We see that the Gospel rec- 
ords, not even the Synoptic Gospels, are in 
critical circles regarded as a safe source for 
the study of Christ; their place must be 
taken by a psychological analysis of his 
mentality and motives. In a report made 
of these new ‘“‘Lives of Christ”, by Pro- 
fessor W, Liitgert, the brilliant conserva- 
tive theologian of Halle, and published in 
“Theologischer Literatur-bericht”, the fact 
is emphasized that such pictures of the life 
of Christ can lay claim only to be subjec- 
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tive and fantastic pictures in the theolo- 
gian’s mind, and without any objective 
basis in the actual records. Indeed, the 
skepticism that now prevails in regard to 
the real character of Christ and his work 
is simply phenomenal, Since Professor 
Wrede’s last work, on Mark, it is even de- 
nied that Jesus himself at any time laid 
claim to being the Messiah at all. How- 
ever, this subjective speculation seems 
now to have reached its limits and a sober 
second thought is beginning to make it- 
self felt. 


in Criticism* 


PROFESSOR JAMES ORR, D.D., GLAsGow, Scor. 


No argument is more frequently em- 
ployed to silence objection to modern criti- 
cal theories than the alleged agreement of 
competent scholars as to the main results 
of their criticism. The labours of over a 
century have issued in certain “settled re- 
sults”, which it is held to be folly and pre- 
sumption for non-experts any longer to 
question. Harnack’s words, quoted in a 
previous paper, show that the same temper 
is carried into New Testament criticism, 
and embody his vigorous protest against it. 

I have venture to enter a demurrer 
against this summary method of foreclos- 
ing a controversy of such magnitude. I 
have pointed out that, even if the results 
could be regarded as settled, there is a 


prior question to be answered: How are 
they settled? I have tried to show that 
from the first a pronouncedly rationalistic 
strain has entered into this criticism, and 
that the methods is employs are not such 
as to command our confidence. If further 
proof were needed of the predominantly 
rationalistic character of the movement, it 
could be furnished abundantly from the 
historical sketches in Prof. Foster’s recent 
work on The Finality of the Christian Reli- 
gion, in which the fact is dwelt on with 
approval (pp. 94, 114, &c.). Without 
dwelling further on this, I] come now to 
deal with the other two questions I pro- 
posed, which raise a direct issue: Are the 
Results Settled? And, if they are, Should 
they be settled? 


I. ARE the Results of Criticism Settled ? 


1. Some Instances of “Results” Claimed 
It is desirable, first, to have one or two 


*This paper is reprinted by permission from 
Professor Orr’s new book, ‘‘ The Bible Under 
Trial”. Itis apart of Chapter iv., the concluding 
portion of which is reserved for our next issue. 
In this Chapter Professor Orr undertakes to ans- 
wer two questions: ‘‘ Ave the Results Settled 2?” 
and, ‘‘ Should they be Settled’? 

The author says in his Preface: ‘‘ The Papers 
composing this volume were contributed by de- 
sire to The Life of Faith asa popular apologetic 
series in defence of the Bible from the attacks 
made on it from different quarters’’. Professor 
Orr has the rarest qualifications forsuch a task, 
- and we have no hesitancy in saying that the 
result is the ablest comprehensive and popular 
treatment of the questions at present in contro- 
versy, accessible to the public. 

The American publishers are A. C. Armstrong & 
Son, New York City. Price $1.75 net.—£ditor. 


specimens of the kind of assurance ex- 
pressed. I take these from recent writers 
already cited. 

Mr. Addis, in his book on Hebrew Reli- 
gion, under the heading of “Results of 
Criticism Assumed”, writes: “On many 
questions of capital moment—such, e. g., as 
the dates at which the documents compos- 
ing the Pentateuch were written down, the 
date and authorship of most of the pro- 
phetic books—there is practical unanimity 
among men whose knowledge entitles them 
to judge. This agreement has been slowly 
attained; it has been severely tested by 
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discussion, nor is there the slightest ground 
for thinking that it will ever be seriously 
disturbed” (pp. 11, 12). He admits that 
there are “other matters”, as, e. g., the ex- 
tent to which the genuine works of the 
prophets have been interpolated by the 
scribes, which are still “shrouded in uncer- 
tainty’—a serious qualification of the al- 
leged agreement. 

Let us listen next to Prof. Peake, in his 
Manchester lecture on “The Present Move- 
ment of Biblical Science.” “We need not 
hesitate,” he says, “to claim that many as- 
sured results have been reached, which the 
future is not likely to reverse.” After giv- 
ing an enumeration which includes “ the 
analysis of the Pentateuch into four main 
documents, the identification of the law on 
which Josiah’s reformation was based with 
some form of the Deuteronomic Code, the 
compilation of that Code in the reign of 
Manasseh at the earliest, the fixing of the 
Priestly Code to a date later than Ezekiel, 
the highly composite character of some 
parts of the prophetic literature, especially 
the Book of Isaiah, the post-exilian origin 
of most of the Psalms, and large parts of 
the Book of Proverbs, the composition of 
Job not earlier than the exile and prob- 
ably later, the Maccabean date of Daniel, 
and the slightly earlier date of Ecclesias- 
tes,” he adds: “On all these points it would 
be possible to name dissentient voices, but, 
speaking generally, these results would 
probably secure the adhesion of most Old 
Testament critics” * (p. 32). 


2. The Critical Chase for ‘ Certainty” 

This no doubt, looks imposing. The sim- 
plest way of testing it, I think, will be to 
give A Brief, Unvarnished Sketch of the 
actual course of developement and present 


*So, writing as early as 1887, Prof. Briggs said of 
the analysis of the Hexateuch: ‘ There has been 
a steady advance, until the present position of 
agreement has been reached in which Jew and 
Christian, Roman Catholic and _ Protestant, 
Rationalisticand Evangelical scholars, Reformed 
and Lutheran, Presbyterian and Kpiscopal, Uni- 
tarian, Methodist, and Baptist, allconcur. . .. 
There are no Hebrew Professors on the Continent 
of Europe, so farasI know, who would deny the 
literary analysis of the Pentateuch into the four 
great documents. . . . The Professors of 
Hebrew in the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge 
and Edinburgh, and tutors in a large number of 
theological colleges hold to the same opinion. . 
I doubt whether there is any question of scholar- 
ship whatever in which there is greater agreement 
among scholars than on this question of the liter- 
ary analysis of the Hexateuch”’.—Preshyt. Review, 
1887, p. 340; Ct. his Hexateuch, 1893, pp. 94, 144. 


position of criticism on the subjects named. 

I have noted already the judgment of 
Winckler and his school on the Wellhau- 
sen theory of religion, on which so much 
of the criticism depends. But I take here 
the literary criticism on its own merits. 
Probably, at the end of the survey, the 
reader may be less reminded of “assured 
results’ than of the famous picture in 
Dante’s poem, of an eager crowd circling 
round and round in pursuit of a whirling 
flag, which perpetually eludes its grasp.t 
The critical chase of certainty in “results” 
seems to me well nigh as hopeless. 


Criticism began, as is well known, with 
the observation of The Alternation of The 
Divine Names. “Elohim” (God) and “Je- 
hovah” ( E. V. “Lord”), in certain sec- 
tions of the Book of Genesis (up to Exod. 
vi.).+ Soon literary peculiarities were dis- 
covered distinguishing these sections— 
named respectively “Elohistic’ and “Je- 
hovistic.” By and by it was noticed that 
this distinction did not cover the whole 
field. Certain parts of the Elohistic nar- 
rative lacked the literary marks of the other 
parts (especially after Ch. xx.), and closely 
resembled the Jehovistic portions in every- 
thing but the use of the divine name. 
Criticism now took the bold step of separ- 
ating these newly-distinguished parts and 
erecting them into a separate document, 
known thenceforth as the Second Elohist, 
or E. Hitherto the Elohistic document 
had been regarded as a complete, continuous 
history, and the Jehovistic parts had been 
viewed as fragmentary and supplementary. 
Now these, also, were regarded as forming 
a continuous document, thenceforth desig- 
nated J. As far back as the days of De- 
Wette Deuteronomy had already been sep- 
arated from the rest of the Pentateuch, 
and, on grounds of style and law, relegated 
to the age of Josiah. This is known as D. 


Criticism had now fairly entered on its 
speculative stage, and The “Four Docu- 
ments,’ which rank among the “assured re- 
sults,” are well in sight. There is the orig- 


Ed io, che riguardai, vidi un’ insegna 

Che, girando, correva tanto ratta, 

Che d’ogni posa mi pareva indegna; be 

E dietro le venia si lunga tratta 

Di gente, &c.—/n/. Canto III. 

tFor a fuller account of these theories, with 

pases and dates,see my Problem of the O. T., 
cn. vil. 
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inal Elohist, latterly known as P, a priestly 
work, to which the framework of the nar- 
rative in Genesis, and the Levitical laws, 
belong; there are the popular (so-called 
“prophetic’) narratives of J and E; and 
there is the Josianic prophetic law-book, D. 
As to age, up to this time the Elohistic 
work (P) was regarded as beyond ques- 
tion the oldest of all—either Mosaic, or, in 
its legal parts, largely Mosaic; at latest, of 
the days of Samuel or Saul; J and E were 
dated about the days of the undivided king- 
dom, or shortly after. 

Then came the Volte face of the Graf 
school, by which the “settled results” of 
the previous period were precisely re- 
versed, and the whole Levitical Code was 
lifted down bodily from the beginning to the 
end of Israel’s history, the narrative part 
with which it was connected soon follow- 
ing. The Elohistic “document”, from 
being the oldest of the four, now became 
the youngest. It was as if a man, who 
before stood on his feet, was suddenly 
turned over, and made to stand on his 
head. The result was naturally a consider- 
able internal derangement. Vision was af- 
fected, and things generally took on an 
upside-down look. The history was recon- 
structed in a new perspective. The Mo- 
saic period, as Duhm said, was “wiped 
out”. Mosaic laws, the tabernacle, the 
Aaronic priesthood, the Levites, Passover 
laws, &c., became “fiction”. As Colenso 
put it: “For all those who are convinced 
of the substantial truth of the above re- 
sults, the whole ritualistic system, as a 
system of divine institution, comes at once 
to the ground. .. . The whole support of 
this system is struck away when it is once 
ascertained that the Levitical legislation 
of the Pentateuch is entirely the product 
of a very late age, a mere figment of the 
post-captivity priesthood”.* 

J and E were now commonly put in the 
time of the divided monarchy, say from 
850 to 750 B. c. (according to which was 
put first), 7. ¢., before Amos. Further, as 
the two were so closely united, they were 
assumed to have been combined into one 
work (JE), some time before their final 
union with P after the exile. One import- 
ant consequence of the new dating was 


*Pent., vi.. Pref. p. xi. 
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that, as the source P was now put later 
than JE, it became impossible consistently 
to argue that P “knew nothing” of this 
or that matter contained in the older nar- 
ratives. Wellhausen owns that P’s narra- 
tive throughout presupposes and runs par- 
allel to that of JE. It could not, there- 
fore, wilfully contradict JE. 


It might be supposed that, having 
reached the bottom in this inversion of 
previous theories, criticism would now in- 
deed “settle”, and be at peace. We are 
only, however, as we soon discover, at the 
beginning of new developments. The 
“four documents”, which, we are told, are 
among the “assured results”, begin them- 
selves to split up, and detail into a series 
under each denomination, which effectually 
disposes of their unity. The original J 
disintegrates into a J1, J2, J3; E similarly 
into an El, E2, E3; P, in Kuenen’s hands, 
gets the length of a P4, and there is 
needed for the processes of union a like 
series of “Redactors”, R1, R2, R3, &c. As 
history knows absolutely nothing of these 
hypothetical entities, they can be multi- 
plied to any extent at pleasure. The para- 
graphs, verses, or fragments of verses to 
be assigned to each are now picked out 
and exhibited, as they are, e. g., in the Ox- 
ford Hexateuch, 


It is easy to see, as this process goes on, 
that we are on the verge of fresh trans- 
formations. The members of the series 
so flow together that it speedily becomes 
impossible to maintain their identity; ac- 
cordingly, as the next development along 
this line, we have the dropping of individ- 
ualities altogether, and the courageous 
conversion of the J, E, P, D, and R series 
(our “four documents”) into “Schools”, 
which extend downwards, no one can quite 
tell how far. Thus, as in the ancient Her- 
aclitean philosophy, “All flows”. How any 
reasonable mind is to figure to itself these 
various “schools” (of whose existence, re- 
member, we have no evidence) with their 
several characteristics in the use of the di- 
vine names and otherwise, flowing on side 
by side, without mingling, within the nar- 
row limits of Judea (the Northern King- 
dom is out of the question after 722 B. C.), 
and afterwards in the exile, for some cen- 
~ +History of Israel, pp. 295-6. 
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turies, is not explained, and I do not stop 
to inquire. 

Is the end even yet reached in this sin- 
gular evolution of “assured results”? It 
does not appear so. At an early stage the 
J and E analysis was carried forward from 
the Pentateuch into the Book of Joshua, 
and for the criticism of the Pentateuch 
was substituted that of the “Hexateuch”. 


But might not this process be carried 
still further: into the Book of Judges, into 
Samuel, into Kings—when “schools” come 
on the scene, even through the whole Old 
Testament? So many scholars think, and 
this seems to be the direction in which 
Old Testament criticism is now moving. 
I cite in illustration a significant passage 
from the able Montauban theologian be- 
fore quoted, M. Westphal. He is speaking 
in the name of Old Testament science on 
the application of “The Historical 
Method”. 


“All the documents of the Old Testa- 
ment,” he says, “will be submitted to a 
rigorous exegesis and criticism relative to 
their contents, their date, and their author. 
. . . This work will lead to our establish- 
ing, for example, that the historical books 
of the old Testament—from Genesis to 
Nehemiah—are not, as it seems after the 
division introduced by the rabbis, a series 
of 16 or 17 distinct works, written succes- 
sively by different authors, but that they 
constitute, in reality, two great sources of 
history, ceaselessly amplified, enriched, and 
extended, which in their first pages blend 
their narrations, and proceed, both of 
them, from the recital of the creation of 
the world to the last tribulations of the 
Kingdom of Israel and of Judah’.* (The 
two sources are the “prophetic” and the 
“priestly”.) 


3. The Claim to Unanimity in “Results” 


Still, within even these very wide limits 
now reached may it not be affirmed that 
there is, after all, a large basis of agree- 
ment among the critics? To test this, I 
propose to look at some of the Crucial 
Points more closely. I may, however, 
here, reproduce from my own volume two 
sentences from leading critics, which are 


*Iehovah, les Etapes de la Revelation, p. 18 ff. 
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as eloquent on the point as anything I can 
hope to advance. 

Professor Kautzsch, of Halle, in the 
front rank of Old Testament scholars, 
makes this remarkable statement: “In the 
Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua it is 
only with regard to P that something ap- 
proaching to unanimity has been at- 
tained”.t Kuenen, another foremost auth- 
ority, says of JE: “As the analysis has 
been carried gradually further, it has be- 
come increasingly evident that the critical 
question is far more difficult and involved 
than was at first supposed, and the solu- 
tions which seemed to have been secured 
have been, in whole or part, brought into 
question again”.t 

Take now some examples on the lead- 
ing issues. The simile of the “whirling 
flag” may often recur to us as we proceed. 

On nearly every point in regard to the 
Alleged J and E Documents—on date, 
place of origin, relation to each other 
(earlier or later), extent—it might easily 
be shown that leading critics are com- 
pletely at sixes and sevens. Confident 
statements are often made, e. g., that J is 
“Judean” in origin, is about a century 
older than E, &c. But these positions are 
directly challenged by others equally emi- 
nent. The question of priority, Mr. Addis 
confesses, “is still one of the most vexed 
questions in the criticism of the Hexa- 
teuch”.** Yet much depends upon it. 


So marked, again, is the resemblance be- 
tween the two supposed documents that it 
is admitted to be hardly possible to dis- 
tinguish them after the criterion of the di- 
vine names fails in Genesis. What one 
critic attributes to J or E, another fre- 
quently gives to the rival source. An 
outstanding example is Ex. xxi—xxiii, 
which Wellhausen, Westphal, &c., assign 
to J, while commonly it is given to E***. 
On the question of extent, the divergence 
of opinion is acute. Some can trace the 
presence of J in Judges, Samuel, 1 Kings, 
“with perfect certainty”; others deny it. 
Wellhausen and Steuernagel maintain that 


Lit. of O. T., p. 226. 
Hexateuch, p. 139. 
*Docs. of Hex. I. p. \xxxi. 
**’The importance of this is that many alleged 
linguistic marks of E., ¢. g., Amah for “ maid-ser- 
vant’’, are supported from this section. 
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J is wholly absent even in Joshua. So, while 
many are lowering the age of the docu- 
ments, a critic like Konig carries up the 
date of E, which, with many, he puts be- 
fore J, as far as the age of the Judges! 

Or take the still more important exam- 
ple of Deuteronomy. 

How does the case stand with regard 
to unanimity here? Many put the origin 
of the book in the reign of Josiah, often 
in combination with a hypothesis of fraud. 
Others avoid this by carrying it back to 
the reign of Manasseh—a view to which, 
Kuenen says, there is “fatal” objection. 
Others go higher still, and place it hypo- 
thetically in the reign of Hezekiah. <A 
minority, pointing to ‘the absence of all 
traces of the divided kingdom, carry it up 
to-a date much nearer Moses, and hold 
the kernel to be Mosaic. 


On the other hand, a powerful current 
has set in towards disintegration. Dr. 
Driver ably defends the unity of the book; 
Kuenen upheld the unity of Chs. v.-xxvi.; 
Wellhausen, with many others, divided the 
hortatory and legislative parts, and took 
the original book to consist only of Chs. 
Xii.— xX Xvi. Now, however, the book is 
handed over to the mercies of a Deuter- 


onomic “school”, and its disintegration 
proceeds apace. “The Code and its envel- 
opments”, says the Oxford Hexateuch, 


“homiletic and narrative, hortatory or ret- 
rospective, must thus be regarded as the 
product of a long course of literary acti- 
vity to which the various members of a 
great religious school contributed” (IL, p. 
302). On this view the lawbook of Jo- 
siah is reduced to Chs. xii—xix. (p. 95). 

Have we even yet attained to “assured 
results’? Not in the least. Within the 
last few years still another theory of Deu- 
teronomy has appeared—that of Steuer- 
nagel—which cuts up all previous theories 
by the roots, and starts off on quite new 
lines. This scholar, whose views have al- 
ready obtained influential support, thinks 
the critics all wrong in dividing the books 
into hortatory and legislative sections, and 
proposes a new division cross-ways, into 
sections marked by the use of the singular 
pronouns (“thou”’, &c.), and _— sections 
marked by the use of the plural (“ye”, 
&c.). I do not believe that the new theory 
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has any more solid foundation than the 
others, but it assuredly casts an interest- 
ing light on the claim to “settled” conclu- 
sions. 

A glance must now be taken at the so- 
called Priestly Code. 

This is the key of the position of the 
Wellhausen theory, and here, if anywhere, 
the critics may be expected to hold to- 
gether. But while there is naturally more 
semblance of agreement on the surface, 
arising from the marked peculiarities that 
distinguish the P source, there is found 
again keen difference on the matters which 
are most essential. One question is as to 
the extent of the source. Is it found, ¢. g., 
in Joshua? Most critics say yes; Well- 
hausen says no. He regards the “main 
stock” of the Priestly narrative as ceasing 
with the death of Moses, and denies the 
identity of the P hand in Joshua with 
that of the earlier books. 

A more fundamental question ‘s as to 
the unity of the source. Graf, the founder 
of the school, till his death declined to ad- 
mit that the P. sections ever existed as a 
separate, independent work, and the dis- 
integration of the writing which has been 
going on ever since (P1, P2, P83, &c.) is a 
practical endorsement of his opinion. The 
so-called Priestly narrative, in fact, often 
a mere thread, is, especially after the hy- 
pothetical E has been cut out of it, a 
broken, unequal, fragmentary thing, which 
anyone looking at it might see could never 
have subsisted alone. Its interrelations 
with J and E are so close that it needs 
them, and they need it, throughout.* 

The state of opinion about the Priestly 
Code as respects agreement is best seen 
by looking at that interesting section of it 
commonly spoken of as The Law of Holi- 
ness. — 

This is a portion of the law (Lev. xvi— 
xxvi., mainly) which critics, with much 
plausibility, regard as having at one time 
formed a code or summary of Levitical 
law standing by itself. It is acknowledged 
also that the closest relation subsists be- 
tween it and the Book of Ezekiel. What 

E.g.,P alone records the making of the Ark 
(Gen. vi.); J records Noah’s sacrifice (Gen. viii. 20), 
but P alone tells of his going out of the Ark ides 
15-19); the promise of Ishmael is given in J (Gen. 


xvi.11), but P. records his birth (vers. 16-17); P alone 
records the ages and deaths of the patriarchs, &c. 
‘ 
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is that relation? Originally, it was con- 
fidently held that Ezekiel must be the au- 
thor of the Code; most now, putting it 
later, explain the resemblances by the vio- 
lent hypothesis of an “imitation” of Eze- 
kiel; Dr. Driver and many others see 
clearly that it must have existed before 
Ezekiel and been used by him; other lead- 
ing critics discern plain traces of its use in 
Deuteronomy; older scholars, like Dill- 
mann, and some more recent, ascribe to it 
a very high antiquity. Such views, even 
that of its antecedence to Deuteronomy 
(this the more, the further we carry the 
date of that book back), are fatal to the 
theory of a post-exilian origin of the law. 

Here also disintegration is active (H}, 
H2, H8, &c.), but the most curious fea- 
ture is the tendency to enlarge the scope 
of this remarkable section of the law, once 
freedom is gained by making it post-exil- 
ian. First one part, then another, legal 
and historical, is given to it, till it assumes 
quite imposing proportions. A single quo- 
tation from the Oxford Hesxateuch will il- 
lustrate this singular Process of Repris- 
tination. 

“Other scholars, again, like Wurster, 
Cornill, Wildeboer, further propose to in- 
clude within it a considerable group of 
Levitical laws more or less cognate in sub- 
ject and style. ... Are all these passages 
to be regarded as relics of Ph? In that 
case it must have contained historical as 
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well as legislative matter on an extensive 
scale. It must have related the commis- 
sion to Moses, the death of the firstborn, 
the establishment of the Dwelling, and the 
dedication of the Levites to Yahweh’s 
service. Even if the latter passages be de- 
nied to Ph, the implications of Ex. vi. 6-8 
suggest that the document to which it be- 
longed comprised an account of the ex- 
odus, the great religious institutions, and 
the settlement in the land promised to the 
fathers!” (I. p. 145). 

Does criticism not seem here to be in 
the way of working out its own cure? 
Transpose this source, as I think we are 
compelled to do, from a post-exilian to a 
pre-Deuteronomic age, and have we not 
very much our old Pentateuch back again? 


Ve 


Readers may now judge whether, in- 
stead of “assured results’, we ought not 
more properly to speak of “critical un- 
certainties”. Before, however, touching 
on other points, it may be desirable again 
to attempt something in the way of posi- 
tive construction. This can best be done 
by taking up the question still held over. 
Assuming certain results to be “settled” in 
the critical schools, I would ask—II. Should 
They be Settled? 


This question is to be answered in the 
next issue of “The Bible Student and 
Teacher”. 


«The Imperishable Bible”* 


Rev. W. H. Fircuert, B.A., LL. D., MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


This meeting is being run on a time-table, 
and at express speed. My time, I discover, 
is much less than I expected, and my speech 
must be mainly a catalogue of the things I 
intended to say, but have no time for say- 
ing. To a meeting like this what need have 


*Rey. Dr. Fitchett is the Editor of ‘The Southern 
Cross, a weekly journal of religious literature” 

ublished in Melbourne and Sidney. We are fulfill- 
ng our promise, made in the Octo er issue (p. 311), 
to reproduce from “The Southern Cross” of Aug- 
ust 2, his address at the great meeting, in the Town 
Hall of Melbourne, to protest against the ‘‘New 
Theology” that is seeking to supplant te Chris- 
tianity of the Bible. It will show our readers how 
strenuously the battle for the Book is being waged 
in Australasia by champions amply equipped for 
their momentous task.—£ditor. 


I to talk about the imperishable Bible? It 
is our very faith in that Bible, in its change- 
less and unshakable truth which brings us 
together. God’s Word is the one change- 
less and imperishable thing in this shadow- 
dance we call history. Empires pass like 
dreams, great reputations perish and are 
forgotten. 


“Death lays his icy hand on kings, 

Sceptre and crown must tumble down 
And in the dust be laid, 

With the poor crooked scythe and spade.” 
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But how surely, and with what growing 
splendor, the Bible lives! In a case in the 
British Museum I came across an old Ro- 
man coin with the inscription, ‘Cesar Au- 
gustus, salvator mundi, — ‘Cesar Augus- 
tus, the savior of the world’! But the Ce- 
sars are gone. The tramp of their legions 
once shook the world. To-day their legions 
are dust. But every newspaper in the world 
to-morrow will date its issue from the one 
great event the Bible records—the birth of 
Jesus Christ. The evidences of the Bible 
are a constantly accumulating force. Every 
pure life, every happy death is another link 
in that golden chain of proof wound round 
the Bible; and so no generation ought to be 
so exultant in the certainty of its faith as 
this. The imperishable Bible! What ham- 
mers have beaten upon the anvil! But, as 
Luther tells us, “this anvil outlasts all the 
hammers that beat upon it.” It has sur- 
vived the persecutions, the conflicts, the as- 
saults of twenty centuries; and, if I had 
time, I could tell you how often and sig- 
nally God has smitten with the terrible 
satire of history the forces which have as- 
sailed His Word. 

But, if we believe the Bible is imperish- 
able, what brings us all together to-night? 
The one peril of this great meeting is that 
its moral effect may be defeated by a mis- 
representation of its purpose. I can under- 
take to interpret the object with which we 
are met. 

This meeting is a protest, not so much 
against attacks upon the Bible from the out- 
side, and from people who do not pretend to 
believe in it, but against betrayals from the 
inside, and by people who hold office as its 
teachers. One Yarra Bank theologian has 
just completed a short term of imprison- 
ment in His Majesty’s gaol for a blasphe- 
mous discourse about the Bible. Mr. Flem- 
ing’s defence was that he was only saying 
on the Yarra Bank, and in the dialect natu- 
ral to that locality, what Mr. R. J. Camp- 
bell says in the City Temple, and has pub- 
lished in a book to the whole world. That 
is very ‘unfair to Mr. Campbell. I know 
him personally, and he is a great deal bet- 
ter than his own philosophy. Still, it 
shocks—it ought to shock—the plain con- 
science when a Christian teacher like Mr. 
Campbell tells his hearers bluntly, “Never 
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mind what the Bible says;” when he re- 
jects whole epistles on the ground that 
“Paul’s opinions are only his opinions,” and 
include “many unbelievable propositions.” 
If a man really believes that, he has a 
right to say it; but he ought not to go into 
a Christian pulpit to say it. He ought not 
to take office as a Christian teacher, and 
then attack Christian teaching. A man has 
a right to be either a free-trader or a pro- 
tectionist ; but if he were a writer employed 
by the “Age,” and, in the sacred name of 
freedom, claimed to write free-trade artic- 
les, he would quickly discover what the 
standard of honour is in secular journalism. 
And we ought not to have a lower stand-~- 
ard in Christian teaching. Mr. Campbell 
tells us that the Romanist believes in an 
infallible Pope, but that is a mere super- 
stition; the Protestant thinks he has an in- 
fallible Bible, but that, too, is a childish 
illusion. He offers us a third infallibility, 
the only genuine one. It is ourselves! 
Every man is an infallibility on two legs. 
Our business is not to listen to the Bible, 
but to sit in judgment on it; and our con- 
clusions, though they may be in irreconcil- 
able quarrel with each other, are all infalli- 
bly right. I repeat, this is a free age. If 
a man really holds these views he has 2 
right to proclaim them. But he should pay 
the price of his liberty. We have reason 
for a protest against such teaching as that 
when it is offered to us in a Christian pulpit, 
and in the name of Christianity. 

An attempt again, will be made to prove 
that we want to forbid honest and coura- 
geous criticism of the Bible. We shall be 
described as a great company of ignorant 
people who, like the Bourbons, have learned 
nothing and forgotten nothing; and wha 
want to protect the Bible from all inquiry. 
Against that statement we energetically 
protest. The Bible challenges criticism. 
The book which claims to be the statute: 
book of the human race, the one revelatiorm 
of God, must stand four-square to all the 
winds that blow upon it. Criticism! TI 
speak for all here when I say that we do 
not complain even of the Higher Criticism 
when that term is honestly interpreted. The 
Higher Criticism only means, or ought to 
only mean, the study of the origin, the 
dates, the literary structure of the Bible; 
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and who objects to that? In a sober sense 
we are all Higher Critics. We accept, we 
stand ready to accept, every conclusion 
about the Bible which has adequate his- 
torical evidence. Whatever records leap 
to light we are sure can do it no injury. 
And we are not to be charged with foolish 
beliefs we do not hold. We can believe 
that Moses wrote the Pentateuch without 
believing that he wrote the account of his 
own funeral. We can believe in the plen- 
ary inspiration of the Bible—an inspiration 
which makes it the one sufficient and final 
standard for faith and conduct—without 
believing in the inspiration of Archbishop 
Ussher’s arithmetic. We can believe that 
God, who spoke to our fathers in times 
past by the prophets, spoke not only at 
sundry times, but by divers portions and 
in divers manners. We believe, that is, 
there is a progressive element in the Di- 
vine Word. All this is the ABC of Chris- 
tian faith. 

About what, then, do we complain? Not 
about the wiser representatives of the 
Higher Criticism, nor about any verified 
historical facts which that criticism has dis- 
covered. It is of only one aspect of the 
Higher Criticism we complain; but it js 
exactly that aspect which just now seems 
to be in sole possession of the name. And 
its performances are shaking the moral au- 
thority of the Bible, and deflecting the 
teaching of many pulpits; and its methods 
are a scandal to literature and an offence 
to reason. These critics have undertaken 
to break up the Bible into innumerable lit- 
tle fragments, of all degrees of antiquity, 
and to determine the authorship and date 
of each tiny fragment by the sole test of 
literary style, or want of style. There is 
a familiar story of a Frenchman, an Eng- 
lishman, and a German being required to 
write a description of the camel. The 
Frenchman seized his camp-stool and a 
bundle of cigarettes, and hastened to the 
zoological gardens in search of a camel. 
The Englishman packed up his Gladstone 
bag and took his passage in the first 
steamer to Egypt to study the camel on 
its native soil. The German retired to his 
study, lit his pipe, and proceeded to evolve 
the abstract idea of a camel from his in- 
ternal consciousness. And the Higher 
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Critics, of whom we complain, are most 
of them Germans, and all of them adopt 
the German method. They undertake to 
re-adjust the Bible by the test of their 
subjective consciousness in the matter of 
style; and so they turn the book of our 
faith into a sort of witches’ dance of imag- 
inary authors and impossible dates. 

We do not need to be experts or scholars 
to judge of the absurdity of that process. 
It is an absolutely impossible task under 
taken on absolutely absurd principles. The 
method would break down if applied to 
yesterday’s newspaper. 

Imagine yesterday’s journal being put 
into the hands of a committee of the 
Higher Critics, and they were asked to de- 
termine by the tests of literary style, first, 
how many reporters were employed in col- 
lecting news, and which one got his news 
at first hand, and which stole it from a 
rival paper, and which evolved it from his 
own imagination; secondly, what changes 
the sub-editor made in the reports aiter 
they reached his hands; thirdly, how many 
people were employed in writing the lead- 
ing articles; and, fourthly, what exact 
word in any leading article had been al- 
tered by the editor. All the Higher Critics 
in existence could not achieve that feat if 
they had to be hanged as a penalty for 
failure. But suppose it were a Chinese 
newspaper, printed in Chinese characters, 
and with all its contributors dead for 2,000 
years! 

Yet these same men will take a tiny 
fragment of the Bible, perhaps 3,000 years 
old, dealing with the profoundest mysteries, 
written in a dead language; and purely by 
literary tests—by the circumstance that one 
verse is picturesque and another is not, 
that a word appears on this page that ap- 
peared in a previous page, by transitions in 
style or repetitions—they undertake to 
name the author, and the date of practi- 
cally every verse in the Bible The as- 
sumption with which they start is that 
every writer in the Bible is not only a fid- 
dle with one string, but that one string 
has only a single pitch. They have dis- 
covered about six Isaiahs; but, on their 
methods, they might discover sixty Shakes- 
peares. What an interval parts the Shakes- 
peare who invented Falstaff from the 
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Shakespeare who invented Hamlet! They 
would prove that the Robert Burns who 
wrote “The Cottar’s Saturday Night” did 
not even live in the same century with the 
scandulous genius who wrote “Holy Wil- 
lie’s Prayer”. They would prove that the 
Tennyson of “In Memoriam” had not even 
a nodding acquaintance with the Tennyson 
of “The Northern Farmer”. Their sys- 
tem, in a word, if applied to secular litera- 
ture, would make them the laughing-stock 
of the world. 

I give a single example of how this 
method is applied to the Bible and with 
what results. I have here a book which 
his been employed for the last four or 
five years as a text-book—as the only text- 
book indeed in this department—for the 
theological students of one of the great 
evangelical Churches. Presently I will tell 
you which Church this is. The book is not 
extreme; though it takes the standpoint of 
Canon Cheyne, who bluntly declares that 
“the existence of Moses is unproved and 
improbable”. I take only that section of 
this book which analyzes, by subjective no- 
tions about style, the historic books from 
Genesis to Kings. In that little cluster of 
books it exhumes no less than fitty-one 
distinct authors or authorities; and as an 
example of the impertinent, ridiculous 
analysis of the text which, not on historical 
grounds, but by the test of style, it makes, 
I give a single verse. It is Genesis vii. 9— 
“There went in two and two unto Noah 
into the ark, the male and the female, as 
God had commanded Noah”. Here is a 
sentence of twenty-one words, an absolutely 
simple statement of fact, without literary 
colour of any sort. It might be taken 
from Defoe or Swift for its simplicity. And 
for no reason whatever, except the literary 
taste, or want of taste, of some little pe- 
dant, these twenty-one words, we are as- 
sured, are the conjoint production of three 
different authorities, divided from each 
other by unknown centuries! “There went 
in”, we are required to believe, were com- 
posed by what is known as the Jahvist 
writer; “two and two” is added by the re- 
dactor, an unknown editor invented for thc 
purpose. “The male and the female, as 
God had commanded Noah”, are taken 
from a document ceturies later, called the 


priestly code, the sole invention of the 
Higher Criticism. What shall we say of 
the method which extracts three authors, 
and discovers a space of more than three 
centuries, in those twenty-one words? 

But judge of the attitude assumed to- 
wards the Bible, of the treatment to which 
the Bible is exposed, the literary rags into 
which it is torn by Higher Criticism of 
this type. Imagine that process applied to 
any English classic. Imagine a professor 
of English at the university tearing up the 
text of Shakespeare into tatters in that 
fashion, and on no other authority than 
his own notion of what constitutes style. 
The attempt would kindle universal scorn. 
And are we Christian people to see our 
ministers trained to a manipulation of the 
Bible of this kind, a process whch would 
ensure the appearance in our pulpits to- 
morrow of a whole procession of Higher 
Critics—little creatures an inch long—who 
would treat their Bible as a company of 
medical students would not treat an ana- 
tomical exhibit? And the Church that uses 
this book for the training of its theologi- 
cal students in the knowledge of the Bible 
is—my own! I am as much responsible 
for it as anyone else. It was a sin of ig- 
Orance even more than it is a sin of care- 
lessness. It was because we did not think. 
But we are beginning to think. This meet7 
ing is a sign that the whole Christian 
Church is beginning to think. And that 
the use of such a book is a sin against 
honest Christian faith, a sin against the 
safeguards of evangelical truth, who can 
doubt? 

But there are much graver developments 
of this folly, of which again I give but a 
single instance. The Encyclopedia Biblica 
is a book which has one eminent Church 
of England divine as its editor and a whole 
company of equally eminent clergymen as 
its contributors. And one of the best 
scholars and soundest minds in the An- 
gelican Church, Bishop Welldon, late Mas- 
ter of Harrow, has declared that that book 
is a sustained and deliberate attack on the 
divinity of Jesus Christ. The article on 
the Gospels in the book is written by a 
German pedant, Schmiedel, and he treats it 
after the fashion of a pedant. He peeis 
away the utterances of Jesus Christ one by 
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one—always, be it remembered, by the test 
of his own judgment of what Christ ought 
to have said or was likely to have said— 
until he reduces the words about which we 
can be sure Christ uttered them to exactly 
eleven. The parables go; the Sermon on 
the Mount goes; the great discourses in 
the upper room at Jerusalem go. There 
remain only eleven words; and the solitary 
residuum of all Christ’s utterances which 
Dr. Schmiedel leaves to us, make up the 
sentence “Why callest thou me good? 
There is none good but One’. Now, we 
may be shocked when a Christian teacher 
asks us to believe that the existence of 
Moses is unproved and improbable, that 
Abraham is a geographical expression, and 
David a sun-myth. But what shall we say 
to a teaching that asks us to believe that 
the eternal Son of God came down to be 
the Teacher and the Savior of the race, 
but all He ever said is forgotten except 
eleven poor words which a little German 
pedant in a little German university thinks 
it probable Christ really did say? And 
Professor Schmiedel spares these eleven 
words because he thinks nobody is likely 
to have invented them! 

The Bible is imperishable. It will live 
when all these follies are forgotten. But 
the tragedy is, that great wrong is being 
done to human souls by such teaching from 
such teachers. It is time that, in the name 
of plain common sense, some protest were 
made against this example of the tyranny 
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I stand here to-night as an Angelican 
clergyman, and if I did not believe that ten 
thousand loyal souls in the Angelican com- 
munion were behind every word I shall 
say, I should not presume to appear on 
this platform. Gathered on this platform, 
associated together in a common cause, 
are men who differ profoundly on matters 

*This striking address was delivered by Canon 
Nash at the same meeting for ‘Protest against the 
New Theology” at which Rey. Dr. Fitchett’s 
address was given. We are indebted for them to 


Rev. John Urquhart who also spoke on the same 
occasion.—£dilor. 
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in literary matters of unliterary pedants; 
especially where the great documents of 
the Christian faith are concerned. And by 
way of close, let me quote the judgment 
of a writer who is not a clergyman, who 
has certainly no bias in favor of the. evan- 
gelical position, but who is a scholar of 
European rank, and who is what no one 
of these Higher Critics can pretend to be— 
a true historian; accustomed to weigh his- 
torical evidence, and with a vision of the 
forces which really shape history. This is 
Dr. Emil Reich’s book, “The Failure of 
the Higher Criticism”. I give two brief 
extracts: 

“The Higher Criticism is bankrupt as a 
method of research and pernicious as teach- 
ing religious truth. It is a perversion of 
history and a desecration of religion. It 
represents a method long condemned, and 
laughed at in every other branch of his- 
torical and legal study”. 

“The method used by the Higher Critics 
is as pernicious as it is unscientific. It has 
long been abandoned and, to speak plainly, 
despised by all students of history, phil- 
ology and theology. It is as antiquated and 
obsolete as it is unsound and perverse; it 
is destructive and unfounded. . . . The 
Higher Criticism stands condemned by his- 
tory fully as much as by true religion. It 
is neither true nor helpful. It is the dis- 
tortion of historic truth, as well as the 
desecration of true religion”. 
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they consider to be of very great import- 
ance, so important as to divide them into 
separate regiments and camps. But this 
fact only emphasises the splendid unanim- 
ity of our testimony to the grand funda- 
mental doctrines which have been com- 
mitted to our care, 

It was written by one who was a leader 
in the vanguard of Christian preaching, to 
a lieutenant whom he had left in a distant 
country, “Oh, Timothy, guard the deposit”. 
And it is because we, as Christian men, 
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have received the same commission, and 
have been entrusted with that same deposit, 
undiminished through the ages of Christian 
history, that we are bound to stand forth 
together as champions and asserters of the 
truth. It was said by the same leader to 
another lieutenant in another country: 
“These things I will that thou affirm con- 
fidently”. And it is because we have in 
our keeping the sacred truths which we 
trust in for ourselves—not for our time 
only, but for all Christian time, and for 
all the nations of the world—that we are 
still prepared to affirm confidently that 
which we believe. 

Now, relative to the subject we have in 
hand to-night, there are two great trusts 
committed to the Church of Christ, and 
particularly to the ministers of the Church 
of Christ, to hold jealously and to hand 
down undiminished, and those two are: the 
historic Christ and the Holy Scriptures. 

And when I speak of the historic Christ, 
I mean this: Every Christian believes, and 
has it as the very ground of this belief in 
the living Christ—a Christ who peculiarly 
belongs to himself, who is his own intimate 
friend and associate in that secret cham- 
ber of his own soul where the dearest hu- 
man friend can never come. This living 
Christ is his own peculiar possession. No 
one can make another feel what the Christ 
is to him. That assurance must come to 
each from the Spirit of God speaking to 
each single sou] through the Word of God. 
But the historic Christ is a deposit en- 
trusted to the Church. Here is the Christ 
of history. Here is the Christ who lived 
and worked and walked and suffered and 
died among men nigh two thousand years 
ago. And here, on the other hand, are the 
Holy Scriptures—an embodiment of Divine 
revelation. Now, we are here to-night io 
say what we mean by our belief in the his- 
toric Christ and in the Holy Scriptures. 


1. The Historic Christ—Man and God. 

First, what do you believe as to the ori- 
gin and time of your Christ? There are 
three possible beliefs: Either the man 
Jesus was born in wedlock; or He was 
born out of wedlock; or He was born su- 
pernaturally, coming down from above. 
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The Bible deliberately says that He was 
not born in wedlock. It is unthinkable to 
maintain the second alternative. The Bible 
deliberately says that He was born in time 
by the coming of God the Holy Spirit upon 
a person of the human race. So that the 
product of that union was the God-man of 
time—perfect God and perfect man. Do 
you believe this? Then hold your faith. 

What has the Church taught consistently 
as to the manifestation of the God-man in 
time? There are three great watchwords 
which theologians and historians find far 
back in the annals of the Church, in the 
teachings of the ancient Fathers, and these 
have been passed down to us through the 
ages, and are held by us to-day. We kold 
that the Divine Son of God was born into 
our humanity; that God was revealed: 
first, truly in Him; secondly, perfectly in 
Him; and, thirdly, without confusion of 
the Godhead with the manhood. These 
three thoughts are important. Fix them 
firmly in your mind. Truly, perfectly, 
without confusion. 

What does this mean—this manifesta- 
tion of God in Christ Jesus as God-man? 
We hold as to our Christ that the God- 
man was manifested as an organic unity. 
You can not dissect that Christ into little 
bits. You take Him as you find Him in 
the pages of that Book, and you musc lave 
that Christ or no Christ; for there is no 
other Christ to have. Every part con- 
tributes to make up a perfect organic unity, 
without confusion of substance. 

u. The Testimony to the Holy Scrip- 
tures. 

Then, what do you hold about your Holy 
Scriptures as to their origin? I want you 
to keep these two lines of thought parallel, 
and in close relation: the manifestation of 
God in Christ and in the Holy Scriptures— 
first, as to the origin; second, as to the 
mode; third, as to the organic unity. 

We hold that the same cne So’rit of the 
living God came down upon men for an- 
other purpose. We hold that no prophecy 
of Scripture ever came by the will of man; 
but men spoke from God a3 they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost. 

Will you go back to the living Word, 
Christ, and say, as surely as you believe 
the third of those three alternatives as to 
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His origir—which puts H.m in a separate 
category by Himself, in lonely and supreme 
majesty am?vg men—so y?1 believe that 
the same Sj1rit came down upon men, and 
so used them ‘o show to the world, and 
through the vse of the Cuurch, for the 
service oi tle world, the Word of God; 
and in a wav which puts this book into a 
totally diferen* category froin any otter 
books thit ‘were ever written? 

Coming now to my second point: Do 
you believe that in these books God is re- 
vealed so truly that no man shall ever be 
led astray in the truth of God; so perfectly 
that the wayfaring man, though a fool, 
shall not err therein, but shall find all that 
he needs? And without confusion? Yes! 
There is an element of confusion in the 
Bible, and the press can scarcely pour out 
books fast enough telling us about the hu- 
man element in the Bible, and, at the same 
time, about the human element in the 
Christ. But we hold that the human and 
the Divine are so combined in the Scrip- 
tures as to produce a record that is at 
once divinely inspired and infallible as the 
word of God. 

And now my third point, as to organic 
unity. You can not separate the Godhead 
from the manhood in the Jesus Christ of 
these four Gospels. They are blended in 
one indivisible unity; and “that which God 
hath joined together let no man put 
asunder”. 

I, too, have received more than one !et- 
ter, because I was to be a speaker at this 
meeting, from learned and earnest tinis- 
ters of the Gospel, imploring me to psuse 
ere ever I came to identify myself with this 
meeting. One man asked me, Are you 
going to put Ecclesiastes and the Book of 
Chronicles in the same category with 
Isaiah and the Gospel of St. John? And 
I say “Yes, I am”. I do so as surely and 
as completely on the warrant of the writ- 
ten Word, as I put the feet with which He 
walked, and the hands with which He 
worked, in the same category with the 
brain with which He thought, and the 
heart with which He felt, when the living 
Son of God was here among men. “Yes, 
the perfect Christ had members that were 
inferior, and members that were superior, 
making up a perfect unity of revelation; 
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and so I find in this Book a perfect nnity. 
There is not one page, not one chapt>r, not 
one true word that I would sacrifice out of 
the unity which God the Holy Ghost has 
wrought together in that Book. 


Bishop Westcott, that master thinker, 
writes: “Perhaps we shall learn, as Origen 
said, that no letter of Scripture is without 
its meaning”. Yes, we hold our belief in 
the organic unity of the living Word of 
God, every part contributing its proper 
emphasis and meaning to the whole; every 
part necessary as—shall I reverently say 
it?-—the self-chosen incarnation of the 
Holy Ghost. 

Let us stay for a moment to think what 
attitude Christ Himself took towards His 
own divine and human personality in the 
world. The thinkers of the day, the schol- 
ars of the day, came round to Him and 
asked questions like this: “Can any good 
come out of Nazareth? As to this man, 
we know whence He is”. And Christ’s 
answer was: “I came forth from the 
Father, and am come into the world”. 
Again they said: “Is not this the carpen- 
ter ?”—and they looked at His hands horny 
with toil—“and are not His brothers and 
sisters with us?” And what was Christ’s 
answer? Carpenter? No, He never once 
called Himself carpenter, but He said, 
“Thou sayest truly, I am the King”. Again, 
“Thou are not fifty years old, and hast 
Thou seen Abraham?” And Christ an- 
swered: “Before Abraham was, I am”. 

And to-day we find men going to the 
Word in the same critical spirit, looking 
for its human element, trying more and 
more to bring it down to the common level 
of the everyday and the ordinary. What 
shall our answer be? Shall we answer 
back as Christ did? I go to His testimony, 
and I find that the very books that are the 
main objects of this destructive criticisia 
are the very books around which He spread 
His loving arms of approbation, and upon 
which He set the seal of His priceless au- 
thority. Now, is that the doctrine of Scrip- 
ture you ask us to affirm from every pul- 
pit? If it is, tell us so. We are fighters— 
born and baptized to fight in the name of 
the blessed Lord—to fight manfully under 
His banner, against every kind of misbe- 
lief and wrong. We hear continually be- 
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hind us these cries: “Come back into the 
citadel. Leave those outworks. The enemy 
are creeping in. The waves of hostility 
are sweeping up. Come back while you 
may. Save your reputation. Save your 
scholarship. Come back into this citadel, 
which none of us will leave”. 

And while we fight we look back and 
ask, “Come back to what citadel?” And 
every man tells us something different. My 
brethren, I am going to stand in the out- 
works while I can do it. 

“Say not the struggle naught availeth, 

The labour and the wounds are vain; 
The enemy fainteth not, nor faileth, 

And as things have been they remain! 
If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars. 

It may be in yon smoke concealed 
Your comrades e’en now chase the fliers, 

And but for you, possess the field”. 

Where are the men? Where are the 
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young men—the men who will sacrifice 
everything — reputation, credit, common 
sense—everything—to stand in the out- 
works and uphold the defence of the Scrip- 
tures? We call to you to come and stand 
together in this common line of defence. 
Will you hear God’s call to-night? 

What did they do to the Master, the his- 
toric Christ? They crucified Him. Who 
crucified Him? ‘The scholarship, the learn- 
ing, the great thinkers of that day? No. 
They could not cruicfy Him, so they 
handed Him over to the world; and that 
was the end of the earthly Christ. My 
brethren, it may be that the scholarship 
and learning of our day will hand over the 
Scriptures to be crucified by the world. 
But we believe in Christ, who passed 
through the gate of death to a glorious 
resurrection; and, if we believe that about 
Him, we need not fear about them! 


The Meaning of “Bara’’ in Genesis* 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM M. McPHEETERS, D.D., LL.D. 


An examination of the 
meaning of bara’ in Gen- 
esis i. may very well begin 
with what is admitted. It 
is agreed then on all sides 
that the ancient Hebrews had the idea of 
the absolute origination of matter by God. 
Dr. Dittmann finds this idea clearly ex- 
pressed in Ps. xxxiii. 9: God speaks and it 
is done.t Professor Taylor Lewis says that 
Isa. xlviii. 13 “was probably intended to 
express this very idea of primal origina- 
tion’.t It is further admitted that the au- 
thor of the Genesis narrative, 
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“If he had been willing to enter upon 
the question of its origin (he) would have 
found himself, on the basis of his concep- 
tion of God, obliged to decide that the 
world, in respect of its material also, has 
the ground of its possibility and being in 
the will of God’.** 


*This able and conclusive paper, by Professor 
McPheeters, is reprinted from ‘The Bible Stu- 
dent”, for July, 1903. It deals with a question 
taised by the International Lessons of 1907, and, 
we think, will settle it to the satisfaction of our 
larger constituency.—£dztor. 


Comm. on Gen. p. 59. 
pore on Gen., p. 127. 
illmann on Gen., p. 59. 


These things being true, there would be 
nothing to surprise us should we find in 
Genesis i. a formal reference to the abso- 
lute origination of matter by God. Or 
rather it is more correct to say that if the 
scope of this Genesis narrative calls for a 
mention of the absolute origination of mat- 
ter by God, then we would expect to find 
its author giving expression to this idea 
which in common with others, his country- 
men, he possessed. Why not? If he him- 
self had the idea, and the purpose for 
which he was writing called for its ex- 
pression, what was to hinder him from 
giving it expression? Doubtless, if he had 
the idea, he also had some word by which 
to express it. 

It would also be admitted 
that if the writer of Gene- 
sis had wished to express 
the idea of creation er 
nihilo, as we say, the word 
ba-ra’ would have been a suitable word by 
which to do so, indeed the most suitable 
single word at his command. There is no 
call here for any detailed examination of 
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the etymology of this word. Its etymology 
alone will not fix its meaning. Still its 
etymology is interesting and will repay a 
glance. DittMANN, then, regards it as prob- 
ably derived from a remoter root barar 
meaning “to make and set free, to let go 
forth, to bring to manifestation”. Etymo- 
logically it is perhaps quite as unambigu- 
ous as our word to create. And as the 
fact that the latter has a looser use does 
not in any way bring in question the real- 
ity of its stricter meaning, so by parity of 
reasoning the same should be true of ba-ra’. 
It is further to be noted that bara’ “is 
never, like other verbs of making, joined 
with the accusative of the material”,* but 
has a certain absoluteness about it. This 
the sacred writer seeks to bring out in 
Numbers xvi. 30: “But if Jehovah create 
a creation” (margin), “and the ground 
open her mouth and swallow them up, etc., 
then ye shall understand that these men 
have despised Jehovah”. From which it 
appears that when the writer wished to re- 
fer to some unique and unquestionable 
manifestation of the divine power he could 
find no more fitting way in which to do so 
than by using this verb bara’ with b@ri’a— 
a noun derived from it, as a cognate accu- 
sative. It is not here a question of giving 
form but of giving being to an event. So 
that, as has been said, had the writer of 
Genesis had occasion to enter upon the 
question of origin of things he could have 
found no word more suitable, or rather 
none so suitable, as this word bara’ to ex- 
press it. 


Equally interesting and 
equally important with the 
points of general agree- 
ment already noted is an- 
other. Dr. DIL~MaNN tells 
us—and who shall gainsay him?—that all 
the cosmogonies of the ancients, that of 
Genesis included, had their origin in a na- 
tive and irresistible impulse of the human 
mind to trace phenomena back to their ul- 
timate grounds and causes. His words are 
so striking as to be worth quoting: 


“The human mind with its impulse to- 
wards knowledge, if it once has reached a 
certain stage of maturity, can not but press 
on beyond the mere facts of experience in 
the world of phenomena to their ultimate 


Another Inter- 
esting Point 
of Agreement 


*Dillmann on Gen., p. 55. 
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grounds and causes, which lie beyond all 
experience, and must construct for itself 
a complete theory of the universe. All cos- 
mogonies owe their origin to this impulse”. 

Among the herd of arrogant but impo- 


tent “can not but’s’ and “must’s’ that 
swarm the pages of a certain school of 
scholars it is really refreshing to meet a 
pair like these with the power of actually 
begetting a conviction. 


So, then, if Dr. DitLMANN is correct, the 
purpose of the author of Genesis in writ- 
ing was not merely to set forth the origin 
of the world but to construct “a complete 
theory of the universe’, to trace all “the 
facts of experience in the world of phe- 
nomena to their ultimate grounds and 
causes”. From this it appears that he was 
not only “willing to enter upon the ques- 
tion” of the origin of the world, but that 
the question of the origin of the “universe” 
was the question which like a fire in his 
bones gave him no rest until he had solved 
it and expressed himself upon it. This 
being the specific question to solve which 
he wrote and his “conception of God” 
being what it was, clearly it would be cause 
for surprise if he had failed to refer not 
only the world but the “universe” “in re- 
spect to its material” as well as its form 
to “the divine will” as “the ground of its 
possibility and its being”. Where does he 
do it? is the only question. 


Ceaseless reiteration must 


His Purpose have stamped it indelibly 
Religious upon every mind that the 
Edification main interest of the Gene- 


sis writer was religious. 
True, this is not a modern discovery; true 
also that, as currently used, this statement 
smacks sometimes of cant and occasionally 
perhaps of subterfuge. But a true state- 
ment it is still for all that: and not only 
true, but important. For if the religious 
interests of those for whom he wrote 
would be directly and materially advanced — 
by his tracing matter both as to its forms — 
and as to its being back to God as its orig- 
inator, then it would have fallen in with this — 
purpose to deal with the question of the ab- 
solute origin of matter. No one we sup- 
pose will deny the religious value of the 
notion that the living God is the first and 
sole Cause of the universe. What has 
called “the onliness of God” is 
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insisted upon in Scripture to leave this an 
open question. Moreover the writer of 
Genesis had no need to balance nicely the 
question: Which is intrinsically the more 
important, the more sublime, the more 
practically helpful, the idea of God’s orig- 
inating efficiency or that of his free fash- 
jioning activity. He had no occasion to 
choose between these mutually complemen- 
tary conceptions, for it was entirely in his 
power to present both these aspects of the 
divine glory. 

It will be worth while also 
to note that it is quite 
freely conceded, and in- 
deed much insisted upon, 
that the Genesis writer 
was conversant with the whole circle of 
ideas in which the Babylonian Tiamat oc- 
cupies so conspicuous a place. According 
to DILLMANN more than one passage in 
Genesis i. evidences the author’s “tacit op- 
position to the heathen superstition, which 
attaches itself’,* let us say, to this Tiamat 
myth throughout. This, for instance, is 
the significance, which according to Dr. 
DittMANN underlies the superficially un- 
polemic statement about the stars in verses 
14-16. But if this circle of ideas was be- 
fore the writer’s mind and it was part of 
his plan by positive teaching indirectly to 
antagonize and set aside heathen super- 
stitions and especially those of the Tiamat 
cycle, then there would be nothing to sur- 
prise us if in this chapter he were found 
delivering a backhanded stroke at the cen- 
tral superstition of the cycle. Now in the 
Babylonian Epic, Tiamat is pictured as be- 
fore all, and—whatever it may mean ex- 
actly—as “mother of all”, or bringing forth 
all. There is no question that the Crea- 
tion Epic in so speaking of Tiamat is deal- 
ing with an absolute beginning. This being 
so, is it probable that the writer of Gene- 
sis, disposed as he was to antagonize “hea- 
then superstitions”, would permit this fun- 
damental superstition to go without a word 
of correction? Would he leave his read- 
ers to infer that the only difference be- 
tween God and the heathen Marduk was 
that the former did with ease what the 
latter could accomplish only with effort? 
Would he use the word Tehom and leave 


Acquainted 
With Baby- 
lonian Tiamat 
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his readers to decide whether it antedated 
Elohim or was co-ordinate and co-eternal 
with him? 

All are also agreed that 
Genesis was in the writer’s 
intention, and is in fact a 
book of origins. May we 
not add that it is obviously 
a book of absolute origins? unless, indeed, 
the origin of matter and of the universe 
be an exception. No one, we suppose, 
questions that in the intention of the 
writer, at least, we have here an account 
of the absolute origin of the Hebrew na- 
tion, the absolute origin of the human race, 
the absolute origin of animal and of vege- 
table life. Are we to suppose, then, that 
this writer, who traces everything else 
back to its origin, makes no effort to in- 
form his readers as to the origin of “the 
heavens and the earth”, or to borrow Dr. 
DILLMANN’S more modern and more ab- 
stract phrase “the universe”, of which men 
and the world are so obviously but a part? 
With “his conception of God” was he not 
“obliged” to trace all things back to him 
as their primal source? Had he failed to 
do so would he not have given his readers 
—his first readers particularly, whose 
needs were more immediately before his 
mind—but a mutilated conception of God, 
and one fraught with possibilities of great 
religious confusion and damage? 

Let it be noted that the 
concessions recited above 
cover the writer’s circle of 
ideas; his purpose, gen- 
eral and specific, and the 
needs of his contemporaries, general and 
specific. Their special value lies in three 
facts. One is the unanimity which obtains 
in reference to them taken separately. An- 
other is that none of them is in any sense 
a mere speculation, but, if necessary, all are 
susceptible of proof. And the third is that 
exegesis has no surer guides to its con- 
clusions than those covered by these con- 
cessions. If a writer has a particular idea; 
if the subject of which he treats calls for 
the formal expression of that idea; if the 
known needs of those to meet whose needs 
he writes can not be met without his ex- 
pressing that idea, is it credible that he 
will hide his light under a bushel? If so, 
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why should he write? Why should we 
ever seek for a writer’s scope or try to 
determine his circle of ideas? Exegesis is 
impotent indeed, if she can not rely on 
these aids. But if these guides may be 
trusted they clearly point to the conclusion 
that bara’ in Genesis i. expresses the idea 
of creating ex nithilo. 


Bara occurs five times 
Context Points and but five times in Gen- 
To Same esis i.: Once in verse I; 
Conclusion once in verse 21; and 
three times in verse 27. 
Now it is noticeable that in each of these 
instances it will easily bear the meaning to 
create in the sense of to bring into being. 
Not only so—but if the author was indeed 
concerned to trace the facts of experience 
back to their ultimate grounds and causes, 
there was in each of these instances a spe- 
cial propriety in the use of a word meaning 
to bring into being. The first use of the 
word would refer the ground of the being 
of the universe as a whole, especially as 
respects its material, to the direct efficiency 
of God (verse 1). In the second instance 
the same would be true of animal life (v. 
21). And in verse 27 the same would 
hold of that higher life principle which dif- 
ferentiates man from the beasts and allies 
him with God. Had he used the word in 
verse II, when the appearance of vegetable 
life is recorded, it would have fallen in 
with our expectations. He does not: why 
remains yet to be discovered. 

Now it is true that there are those that 
find in the operation of second causes a 
sufficient explanation of the origin of life 
—vegetable, animal and spiritual. This, 
however, is a view held not only without 
evidence, but at present against evidence. 
It belongs rather to the regions of alcheniy 
than to those of science. There is, there- 
fore, a marked propriety in the use of a 
word meaning to bring into being, or ex- 
istence, in those passages where the Gene- 
sis writer uses bara’, and we may add, 
only in those. 

As just intimated the 
omissions of bara’ in this 
narrative are quite as sig- 
nificant as its introduc- 
tions, The Creation Epic 
habitually refers everything to the direct 
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efficiency of one or another of its gods. Of 
the operation of second causes it takes no 
account. We are aware, of course, that it 
is quite dogmatically affirmed of the Bibli- 
cal writers that “Like all Shemitic thinkers 
they have no idea of what we call second 
causes”. Of this sweeping generalization 
it is sufficient for present purposes to say 
that it does not apply to the author of Gen- 
esis i. He knows of the existence and 
recognizes in a most remarkable way the 
efficiency of second causes. We suiy that 
God created light. He does not. He says: 
“And God said: Let light become, and light 
became”. The Spirit of God had not 
brooded for nought “upon the face of the 
waters”. Potencies had been imparted to 
matter that merely needed the energizing 
voice of God to call them into action and 
the wisdom of God to guide their action, 
in order to flood the universe with light. 
Man makes light through the agency of 
second causes. So did God, with a certain 
difference only in his method of eliciting 
their potency. Proceeding with his record, 
the author of Genesis says: 


“And God caused a division between the 
light and darkness; .. . and God said: Let 
there become an expanse in the midst of 
the waters and let there become a causing 
to divide between waters and waters;” ... 
and God said: Let the waters gather them- 
selves together, etc.; . and God said: 
Let the earth cause to sprout forth grasz, 
herb causing to seed seed, etc.; ... and 
God said: Let there become lights in the 
firmament of the heavens, etc.” 

In a word, no where does he use the 


word bara’ of anything to the production 
of which the operation of second causes 
has been shown to be adequate. He does 
not, of course, separate the action of sec- 
ond causes from God, but neither does be 
ignore them. On the contrary, he accords 
them a true efficiency. And it is only of 
things to the production of which seconl 
causes, even when manipulated by nine- 
teenth century science, have been found to 
be inadequate, that he uses this word bara’. 
The conclusion would seem to be as legi- 
timate as it is obvious. 

The inference from these 


Dillmann’s facts of usage stands, de- 


Rei tis spite DitLMANN’s _ state- 
nwarran'ed ment that a comparison 
Inference 


of verse 21 with verse 25 
(Gen. i.) shows that “no essential differ- 
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ence” “is intended”* between bara’ and the 
verb ‘asa in this chapter. Looking at these 
verses we find that in 21 it is said: 

“And God created (bara’) the great sea 
monsters, and every living creature that 
moveth, which the waters brought forth 
abundantly, after their kind, and every 
winged fowl after its kind: and God saw 
that it was good;” 
while in verse 25 we read: 


“And God made (‘asa) the beast of the 
earth after its kind, and the cattle after 
their kind, and everything that creepeth 
upon the ground after its kind: and God 
saw that it was good”. 

A very little consideration, it seems to 
us might have saved Dr. DiLMANN from 
the hasty and unwarranted inference that 
bara’ and ‘asa are here equipollent and in- 
terchangeable as to their essential ideas. 
The creatures mentioned in these verses 
owe both being and form to God. In verse 
21, the writer describes the introduction or 
origination of animal life on the earth; in 
verse 25, apparently the development of its 
higher form.+ If this be a just occount of 
the case, then there is a marked propriety 
and significance in the use of bara’ in verse 
2r and of ‘asa in verse 25. But whetier 
verse 25 marks a decided progress in 
thought or not, there is no justification for 
Dr. Dmtmann’s inference. For there is 
no reason why, after having referred to 
God as the author of animals as to their 
being in verse 21, the writer may not prop- 
erly have referred to him later in verse 25 
as the author of these same animals as to 
form. Or even if need be, it would be 
more reasonable to regard ‘asa as here at- 
tracted into the higher meaning of bara’. 

What is true of the use of 


Bard Else- bara’ in Genesis i., is true 
where In of it elsewhere in the 
Genesis same book. As we would 


expect, if it means to 
create in the sense of to bring into e-xist- 
ence, it occurs only a few times. When it 
does occur, however, it is used wittingly. 
Take, for instance, Genesis ii. 3, 4. In 
the first of these verses (Gen. ii. 3) bara’ 
occurs in the last clause. In the immedi- 


*Comm. on Gen., p. 67. 


fNote the peculiar and significant language of 
verse 24: 

“Let the earth cause to go forth the living crea- 
ture after its kind, cattle and creeping thing and 
beast of the earth after its kind: and it was so”. 
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ately preceding clause and also in verse 2 
the writer uses ‘asa. In the first clause of 
verse 4 he uses bara’, and follows it in the 
last clause by ‘asa. Are these verbs, then, 
equipollent here? The presumption is 
against it. Further the mere love of var- 
iety will not explain this sandwiching of 
bara’ in between these several uses of ‘asa. 
The writer does not hesitate to use ‘asa 
twice consecutively in verse 2; joins a cer- 
tain form of it with bara’ in verse 3; and 
recurs to it again in the last clause os 
verse 4. Moreover it is a recurrent term 
in chapter i, where persumably the desire 
for variety would have been more urgent 
than in chapter ii. 3-4. The following con- 
siderations, however, seem to throw light 
upon the facts of usage here noted. In 
verse 2 the writer is summarizing the di- 
vine activities during what is commonly 
called the “Creation Week”. These acti- 
vities were mainly of a fashioning kind. 
During these days God was mainly engaged 
in giving form to the universe which he 
had brought into being. Hence there is a 
propriety in the use of ‘asa in this verse. 
If, now, in verse 3 we may assume that the 
writer, concluding this division of his sub- 
ject, carries the reader back to the very be- 
ginning of the whole series of activities 
which he has been describing, and reminds 
him that the fashioning activity of God 
was preceded and conditioned by his orig- 
inating activity, everything becomes clear, 
and the use of bara’ is what we would ex- 
pect. This, however, seems to be the fair 
implication of his language when in verse 3 
he says: “because in it” (i. e, the Seventh 
day) “he rested from all his works which 
God had created to make” (R. V. “had 
created and made”). 


A reason for the use of 
Genesis ti. 4 bara in the first and of 
‘asa in the last clause of 
Genesis ii. 4 may also be found. This 
verse begins a new section. The first 
clause constitutes its caption. It reads: 
“These are the Generations of the 
Heavens and the Earth When They Were 
Created”. 
The phrase “the heavens and the earth” 
is according to DILLMANN equivalent to 
“the universe”. The clause as a whole is 
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rendered in, the Oxford Lexicon, “ ‘This is 
an account of heaven and earth and that 
which proceeded from them’ when they were 
created”. This language, then, both in form 
and in the intention of the writer is a dis- 
tinct reference to Genesis i. 1. If bara’ 
was used there of an act of divine origina- 
tion, its meaning here is fixed. When 
speaking of the universe as a whole, more- 
over, rather than of this or that specific 
form which goes to make it up, there is 
an evident suitableness in the use of bara’, 
especially if the aim be to carry the mind 
back to that which preceded and condi- 
tioned all its developments—namely its 
Own origin. 

But what of the second clause of this 
verse? It reads: “in the day Jehovah God 
made earth and heaven”. Here ‘asa is used. 
Is there a reason for the change? It is 
worth noting that whereas in the first 
clause the writer speaks of “the heavens 
and the earth”, here he is speaking of 
“earth and heaven”. The article is omit- 
ted and the order of the words is reversed. 
It is no longer “the heavens and the earth”, 
but “earth and heaven’. DmLMANN 
rightly pronounces this “an unusual se- 
quence of the words”. Strangely enough 
he ignores its significance. To us it seems 
that the writer notifies us that “earth” and 
“heaven” in this clause no longer have the 
precise force that they had in the preced- 
ing. There they together constitute a fixed 
formula with a meaning as a whole. It is 
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the writer’s nearest equivalent for a com- 
prehensive abstract term. A, B and C to- 
gether form “ a body corporate and politic”. 
Suppose the union dissolved, will it be safe 
to assume that what could be affirmed of 
A, B and C in union, can with propriety 
be affirmed of them as individuals? “The 
heavens” in the phrase “the heavens and 
the earth” is all of the universe except 
“the earth”. But outside of that phrase it 
demonstrably has a variety of meanings, 
and among them one is—our visible 
heavens, “the expanse”, of chapter one, not 
“the heaven of heavens” referred to by 
Solomon, or “the third heavens” of Paul. 
This being so, in the second clause of verse 
4, the Genesis writer, when he proceeds to 
deal with a particular development of “the 
heavens and the earth”, namely, this planet 
and its visible heavens, changes his verb 
from bara’ to ‘asa and with reason: for in 
strictness of speech our earth was not 
created but formed. As “earth” it had its 
beginning when it received its form. Prior 
to that it is an indistinguishable part of 
“the universe’. The same is true of “the 
expanse” or “heaven”. 

It only remains to add here, that the 
only other passages in the book in which 
bara’ occurs are Gen. v. I, 2 and vi. 7. 
An examination of these will confirm the 
conclusion that bara is used only in con- 
texts where the notion of origination is not 
only permissible, but preferable. 
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Prayer—In its Relationship to Religious Revivals* 


Fifty years ago, on October 14, 1857, the 
great financial panic of that memorable 


* The substance of an Address delivered at the 
jubilee of the Fulton Street Daily Noon Prayer 

Teeting, held in the Marble Collegiate Reformed 
Church, New York City, Thursday Evening Octo- 
ber 17, 1907. That meeting was started by a lay- 
man. Several years ago, when the question of 
giving it up was being seriously considered, Mr. 
Hall, another layman, then at the head of the 
Twentieth Century Gospel Campaign Movement, 
took it in hand and, by securing the services of the 
present leader, Mr. KF. H. Jacobs, and by the needed 
liberal expenditure of his own means, gaveita 
new lease of life. All honor tosuch Christian Lay- 
men.—£dtiior. . 


year brought dire disaster to thousands 
throughout the land. Born of an almost 
universal sense of need of divine assistance, 
the Fulton Street Daily Noon Prayer Meet- 
ing sprung into being in the Old North 
Dutch Reformed Church. Coming at first, 
like the Kingdom of God, without observa- 
tion, it soon developed into a nationa 
prayer movement that speedily swept the 
country like a prairie fire, and resulte 


part, in the carefully estimated conve rs 
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of over one million souls to our Lord and 
Savior Jesus Christ. 


That was only the immediate result of 
the movement, for, shortly afterwards, the 
Nation was called upon to face and decide 
the issues involved in the great Civil War, 
and, without doubt, the revival of 1857 and 
1858 nerved the nation for that struggle, 
and exerted an incalculable influence for 
good for both time ond eternity upon tens 
of thousands of those heroic souls who 
nobly battled and laid down their lives in 
supreme devotion to God and native land. 
Through this same revival a great spiritual 
impetus was imparted to the cause and 
work of Christ throughout this and other 
lands, as was evidenced in the great revi- 
val of interest in the general work of the 
Christian churches, the cause of foreign 
missions, and the work of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations. 

But, more than any other one thing, the 
efficacy of prayer was emphasized and 
demonstrated anew. It is a most happy 
circumstance that the brethren of the 
Collegiate Reformed Church who have so 
nobly kept the sacred fires of daily prayer 
burning upon the altar at the Fulton Street 
Daily Noon Prayer Meeting for the past 
fifty years are now celebrating the fifti- 
eth anniversary of the birth of tha great 
revival of 1857, and, in so doing, are again 
emphasizing and calling to public atten- 
tion the fact that God still lives, and that 
He hears and answers the prayers of His 
children who strive to do His will. 

I believe that it was Dwight L. Moody 
who said: ‘‘When I pray I talk with God, 
and when I read the Bible God talks with 
me”. I believe Mr. Moody spoke ‘‘words 
of truth and soberness” when he made 
that statement. Ialso believe Mr. Moody 
was remarkably well acquainted with God 
because he so frequently talked with God, 
and so frequently permitted God to talk 
with him through His Word. I think that 
the chief reason of unfaith in God and 
p.ayer isa lack of acquaintanceship with 
Him, due immediately to neglect of prayer 
and Bible reading. We are exhorted by 
our blessed Lord ‘‘Always to pray and not 
to faint”, and I believe that is the prime 
prescription for a successful Christian life. 

Some twenty-five years ago I was walk- 
ing one Saturday afternoon through Boston 
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Common, on my way tothe Boston and Al- 
bany Railroad Station, where I was to take 
the four o'clock train for Meriden, Con- 
necticut. My parents resided at the latter 
place, and on this, as on former occasions, 
I was on my way to spend the coming 
Lord’s Day with them. As I passed 
through the Common, on the occasion 
mentioned, I noticed on old lady, who was 
seated on one of the settees by the walk- 
side, weeping and apparently in deep dis- 
tress. Yielding to an impulse of the mo- 
ment, I put my hand in my pocket, drew 
out a quarter of a dollar, and placed it in 
her hand. She seemed much surprised, 
and deeply grateful for the gift. It seem- 
ed to be just what she needed—at least she 
said so—and in its bestowal I believed that 
a good deed had been done. 


A short time afterward, however, when 
I looked through my pockets for the sum 
of one dollar and ten cents which was 
necessary to complete the payment of my 
fare through to Meriden—I already having 
been provided with transportation for a 
portion of the distance—I was considera- 
bly distressed to learn that I was ten cents 
short of the required amount. 


My little gift to the old lady in the Com- 
mon, for a moment, appeared to have been 
“more generous than just”, and I came 
near reproaching myself for having made 
it, but, on second thought, I concluded 
that my impulse and gift had both been 
right, and that God would prove such to 
be the fact. I immediately, silently, pray- 
ed Him to send me the required amount to 
complete the payment of my fare. My 
faith was not betrayed, for, when the train 
pulled out of Worcester Station, there lay 
a ten cent piece on the seat beside me— 
just where a fellow traveller who had left 
the train at Worcester had been seated! 

Now this may have been what some peo- 
ple call ‘“‘a remarkable coincidence”, but I 
believed then, believe now, and shall al- 
ways believe, that God sent me that ten 
cents in answer to prayer, and to confirm 
my then boyish faith in the efficicacy of 
prayer toHim. From this time on in my 
life and service for Christ I have had often 
repeated demonstrations of the fact that 
God hears and answers prayer 

While conducting evangelistic services 
at the Baptist Temple, Brooklyn, New 
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York, in February, 1898, I was deeply im- 
pressed with the thought that the measure 
of success of our work depended almost en- 
tirely upon the measure of our united faith 
in God exercised in prayer. Together with 
my dear friend Rey. Dr. Cortland Myers, 
and many others, I earnestly prayed that 
God might grant us a great victory of grace 
in the conversion of many souls. By faith 
I claimed the victory even before it was 
realized in fact, and at the close of the first 
day’s services we had the unique privilege 
of rejoicing over the professed conversion 
of nearly four hundred souls! ‘There 
never was such a work in our great Church 
as God wrought through you. Hundreds 
professed conversion in a day. It was 
another Pentecost”. So wrote Doctor 
Myers shortly after the campaign had 
closed, and I now quote his words that I 
may add this testimony to the glory of God 
—that whatever blessing was experienced 
in that great revival was the direct result 
of God-honored prayer. 


Some one has said: ‘ Prayer is the 
power that moves the Arm that moves 
the world”. If that be true—and what 
Christian dares question its truth ?—what 
unlimited power may be exercised by 
even one poor Christian in prayer in movy- 
ing men to God! 


The Christian Church was born in prayer 
upon the Day of Pentecost, and the divine 
blessings that have signalized every Pen- 
tecostal Day since the birthday of the 
Church of our Lord have invariably been 
bestowed in answer to earnest, importu- 
nate, divinely-prescribed prayer. Men of 
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Pentecostal power have always been men 
of Pentecostal prayer. Luther and his 
associates in the work of the great Re- 
formation in all lands were all men of 
Pentecostal prayer, and what I say of 
them in that regard may also be said of 
Wesley, Whitefield, Finney, Moody and 
that great company of others who have 
effectively wrought in the cause and 
Kingdom of God. 

Some person has said—and the saying is 
often repeated by others—‘‘The Church 
never has had and never will have but one 
Pentecost.” While it is true that the 
Holy Spirit was given once for all to the 
Church of Christ on the day whose wonder- 
ful history we find in the second chapter 
of the book of the Acts of the Apostles, it is 
equally true that all members of the 
Church have not received Him in Pente- 
costal fullness. 

In a very true sense the Church of 
Christ has experienced many Pentecosts— 
and she will experience justas many more 
Pentecosts as the faith of her members 
exercised through Pentecostal prayer may 
command. A new Pentecost for the 
Church of Christ throughout the World is 
the imperative need of the times. Men 
and women of God, let us besiege the 
Throne of Grace for a new fulfillment 
unto the Church of the Pentecostal power 
—‘for the promise is unto you, and to 
your children, and all that are afar off, 
even to as many as the Lord our God shall 
call.” And God grant we may again 
realize a fulfillment of that glorious prom- 
ise in the greatest revival of the Christian 
era not many days hence ! 
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The Laymen’s Missionary Movement in Great Britain 


Mr. J. Campbell White, the Secretary of 
the Laymen’s Missionary Movement has 
given to the press a report of the Commis- 
sion of six laymen which visited Great Bri- 
tain at the request of various British Mis- 
sionary Societies. 

The Commission was officially received 


at the Bible House in London on May 27th, 
by the representatives of the various Brit- 


ish Missionary Societies, about seventy-five 
gentlemen being present. The welcome ex- 
tended to the deputation was most cordial, 
not only in London, but in the other cities 
visited. 


After the letter was read which had been 
sent by the Laymen’s Missionary  Move- 
ment to the Christian laymen of Great Brit- 
ain, and brief addresses were made by the 
members of the Commission, a resolution — 
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was unanimously passed, asking each of 
the missionary societies to nominate one 
layman to a Committee which would keep 
in touch with this new movement, and take 
such further steps as might appear desir- 
able. Every important society, without ex- 
ception, provided a strong layman for 
membership on this committee. 


The next morning at nine o'clock, two 
hundred and fifty men attended a breakfast 
at the Holborn restaurant, given to the 
Commission by the treasurers of the vari- 
ous missionary societies. Here again the 
members of the Commission gave brief ad- 
dresses, and it was manifest that their 
message was most warmly welcomed by 
this very influential body of men. The 
same evening, in the Queen’s Hall ,a mass 
meeting was held, presided over by Sir 
Mortimer Durand, when the members of 
the Commission spoke to a’large and re- 
sponsive audience. It was apparent that 
the ideals and spirit of the Laymen’s Mis- 
sionary Movement had taken powerful hold 
of the minds and hearts of the missionary 
leaders in London. 


The Commission then visited Bristol, 
Sheffield, Edinburgh and Liverpool. Ineach 
of these cities they were warmly received, 
were given opportunity to meet numbers of 
leading laymen for the exposition of the 
meaning and aims of the Movement, and 
addressed large meetings of men in the 


evening. At Liverpool three very important 
meetings were held on June 6th; 


The Lord Mayor of the city gave a 
magnificent luncheon to the Commission at 
the Town Hall, about one hundred of the 
chief business men of the city being pres- 
ent. Addresses of welcome were given by 
the Lord Mayor, and by the Bishop of 
Liverpool, after which the members of the 
Commission spoke. 


At five o’clock, at the Bishop’s palace, 
another group of about one hundred 
church leaders were addressed, an informal 
conference following. At 8 p. m., about 
1,800 men gathered in the Central Hall for 
the final meeting. The Bishop of Liver- 
pool presided, and threw his whole soul 
into the appeal for united action of all 
Christian laymen in behalf of world-evan- 
gelization. After the addresses by the 
Commissioners, all of which were received 
with great enthusiasm, a resolution was 
unanimously passed, appointing a large 
representative Committee to promote the 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement. The 
meeting was described by the press as one 
of the most remarkable ever held in Liver- 
pool. It was said to be the largest men's 
missionary meeting which the city had ever 
witnessed. 
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Returning to London the Commission was 
invited to Lambeth Palace by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who expressed a deep 
interest in the Laymen’s Movement in a 
session of prayer, in the historic chapel of 
the palace, and commended the Commission 
and the Movement to the guidance and 
blessing of God. 


After Conference with leaders of Chris- 
tain and Missionary enterprises, and a meet- 
ing with the Committee of Laymen appoin- 
ted by the various Missionary Societies,, 
the Commission attended a representative 
meeting held at the Bible House on June 
12. At this meeting resolutions were pre- 
sented by a special Committee, which pro- 
vided for the inauguration of the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement throughout Great 
Britain, on the lines already being followed 
in the United States and Canada, a large 
Advisory Council of laymen to be appoin- 
ted, representing all churches and all sec- 
tions of the country, and a suitable secre- 
tary to be secured at once to promote the 
development of the work. 

After very thoughtful discussion the reso- 
lutions were unanimously adopted. Thus 
the Laymen’s Missionary movement in 
Great Britain was formally and definitely 
inaugurated. 

Before the meeting finally dispersed, a 


large proportion of the salary’ of 
a secretary had been subscribed for 
the next three years. Since the 
management of the Movement is con- 


fined to laymen, the difficulties in the way 
of co-operation between those of all 
Churches are greatly minimized, and by 
united, co-operative work, it is hoped that 
all Churches may be drawn into much 
greater fellowship and unity. It is cer- 
tainly a result for which to be devoutly 
thankful that a basis has been found on 
which Christian laymen of all communions 
and schools have found it possible thus to 
unite, and have actually begun to co-oper- 
ate in the promotion of intelligent mission- 
ary interest. 

It is certainly a notable encouragement 


to persevering effort, that— 


Within seven months from the date of 
its inauguration in New York, the Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement has been wel- 
comed in all parts of the United States 
and Canada, and has been definitely and 
strongly taken up both in England and 
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Scotland. This means united action on 
the part of the Christian laymen of the 
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English-speaking nations, in behalf of the 
evangelization of the world. 


° Missions a Work for Men 


The Laymen’s Missionary movement has 
an earnest supporter in Mr. William T. 
Ellis, the Philadelphia journalist who has 
lately made a tour of missionary fields. 
Mr. Ellis has given some of his conclu- 
sions in the Chicago Interior. He has come 
back convinced that the missionary enter- 
prise is so great and so far reaching in im- 
portance as to demand the best efforts of 


the best men of the nation. He says: 

Here is a field for the exercise of the 
largest abilities possessed by the ablest men 
of Christendom; and the nature of the sit- 
uation at present is that, if the men of the 
churches do not enter into their proper 
inheritance, the biggest task to which they 
could lay their hands will languish, and 
they themselves will miss the opportunity 
of ages. 

Up to the present, foreign mission work 
has been a mere reconnaissance in force, 
and not a war. One of the hurtful delu- 
sions of the home churches concerning for- 
eign missions (a delusion sometimes fos- 
tered by ill-balanced reports from the field) 
is that the whole heathen world is on the 
verge of conversion to Christianity. Now, 
the unwelcomed fact is that heathendom, 
as a whole, has scarcely been budged by 
missions. Great as have been the mission- 
ary triumphs in spots, the whole mass has 
hardly been touched by the Christian teach- 
ings. The overwhelming and, at first sight, 
immovable and impregnable heathenism of 
mission lands is a challenge to the churches. 

Now, this big task calls for large meas- 
ures. The brains which have created the 
vast commercial enterprises of the twen- 
tieth century must attack this work with 
equal adequateness. This undertaking is 
too great to be maintained on a basis of 
pretty, pathetic, or heroic stories, adapted to 
arouse the interest and sympathy of women 
and children. Unless it be established on 
a firm basis of principle and purpose, by 
men who have the vision and courage and 
resourcefulness to plan tremendously and 
persist unfalteringly, the missionary work 
that the conditions imperatively demand 
can not be successfully accomplished. One 
is made indignant, and almost disgusted, 
to behold the two-penny character of a 
work that is designed to transform nations. 
More than once, while on the mission-field, 
I was tempted to write to the laymen of 
America: “EITHER DO THE JOB OR CHUCK IT; 
DON’T PLAY AT IT.” 


One whose eyes have seen how tigthly 
wrapt up with problems of statecraft, na- 
tional prestige, international relationships, 
and commercial expansion is the mission- 
ary movement, is bound to feel the weight 
of this appeal to men. The modern man 
prides himself on his broad views and far- 
sightedness. He loves politics, big politics. 
Let him get even a glimpse of what mis- 
sions mean to the future of Korea—poor, 
oppressed Korea, with its new manifestations 
of the Christian spirit that put all Chris- 
tendom to the blush—and his chivalrous 
zeal for giving the under dog a square 
deal and for making himself count greatly, 
will inspire him to rush to the succor of 
Korea with a generosity that will speedily 
multiply the missionary force and equip- 
ment in that most fertile and promising of 
all mission lands. 


Similarly, China, now actually in the 
crisis of her history, offers an opportunity 
to Christianity which makes one’s blood 
tingle with eargerness to do large things 
for the enlarging kingdom. 

Some of Mr. Ellis’s suggestions as to 
improvements in administration of the mis- 
sions on the field show that he has pene- 
trated beneath the surface and found prob- 
lems long familiar to those on the ground, 
but not so easy of solution as he imagines. 


“As there is a phenomenal drawing to- 
gether of denominational bodies on the 
mission-fields, with a breaking. down of 
lines of division that must gladden the 
heart of every one who is distressed by any 
kind of wasted force and hurtful friction, 
so there is bound to come in the home 
lands a co-ordination of missionary agen- 
cies that will far exceed the friendly co- 
operation already existing. There should 
be no force spent here that can be better 
utilized on the field. The business judg-— 
ment of the hard-headed laity will compel 
consolidations and co-ordinations that will 
save a vast amount of money and energy, 
and that will set free for the work of ad: 
ministration and oversight on the field a 
force of trained executives”. 


At present the real activity is too far 
separated from authority and responsibil- 
ity; the boards are too remote from the 
fields. Different talents must be utilized 
for different work; a more discriminating | 
employment of missionary workers, and a 
more diverse, is suggested by an examina! 
of the work. Most missionaries are qual 
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fied for their positions; some are not. A 
careful winnowing process will be main- 
tained by closer, more businesslike over- 
sight. 


The missionary body as a whole is too 
worthy to be made to suffer for the short- 
comings of the few. The professions at 
home may have the ordinary proportion 
of effective and ineffective men; not so with 
the picked missionary force. Even the 
commonplace are not fit for this service; 
only the excellent can suffice. This great 
work must be greatly manned, as well as 
greatly administered and greatly supported. 

The remoteness of the Boards from the 
fields is the natural result of world-wide 
operations. These can not be directed from 
many centres. The direction must come 
from a single central body, which must be 
more or less distant from some of the 
fields, even if the elimination of denomina- 
tionalism were as easy as these sentences 
would imply. 

An important point is touched upon in 
suggestions respecting the Christianizing of 
business men from Europe and America 
who live in commercial centres in lands 


China to 


One of the notable facts of the world 
of missions to-day is the unanimous agree- 
ment of missionary societies operating in 
China upon the supreme importance of the 
opportunity in that Empire. There is to be 
a concentration of forces upon the Chinese 
missions that resembles the concentration 
of effort when a patient has first called 
the doctors at the very crisis of his dis- 
ease, 


For more than a decade China has been 
slowly moving in the direction of adminis- 
trative reform, and it is evident that Japan’s 
amazing progress has stimulated the re- 
form element in the older nation to the 
final effort which has now been crowned 
with success. 


The Christian Herald gives a summary 
of recent changes in its issue for Oct. 16: 


The Dowager Empress has issued a de- 
cree declaring the government of the 
“Flowery Kingdom” to be a constitutional 
monarchy. This means, in effect, that the 
ancient despotic rule is to be superseded by 
a benignant imperial administration, which 
will accord to the several provinces due 
representation in a council to sit in Pekin. 

_ This council or Parliament, the first in 


¢ 
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where missions are established. In such 
places Mr. Ellis thinks that— 

First, the union churches should be 


strengthened, the very highest order of 
men and ministers being put into the pul- 
pit. Second, a Christian secret service 
should be established, non-professional 
workers going out, ostensibly for business 
reasons, but really to do missionary work 
among the European men. Third, pressure 
should be brought to bear upon the home 
government, and upon the home officers 
of international business concerns, to in- 
sure that their represetatives abroad do 
not transgress the home standard of 
morals, and that they be not openly hostile 
to the Christian cause which has the sup- 
port of most people at home. 


Another matter of great importance 
which laymen only can handle is the care- 
less and untruthful reports of missions 
often made by travelers who are afflicted 
with a stigmatism. Mr. Ellis says of these: 


The ordinary antimissionary liar should 
be fearlessly held up as such to the scorn 
of the world. ... One of the needs of the 
hour is an organization of the church’s men 
for sane, intelligent, and courageous mis- 
sionary defense. 


the Front 


China’s long history, will exercise both 
legislative and advisory functions. What 
its precise duties and powers will be has 
not been defined; but it will be the first 
step towards a recognition by the throne 
of the voice of the provinces in the na- 
tion’s affairs. It is understood also that a 
measure of self-government will be granted 
to each of the eighteen provinces, and that 
provincial legislative assemblies will be con- 
stituted, to make laws for the people. In 
every province, the highest official will be 
a representative of the imperial govern- 
ment, to which alone he will be responsible. 
These changes will no doubt be effected by 
slow stages. As to the prospective parti- 
cipation of the people themselves in the 
affairs of government, nothing can yet be 
gathered from the meagre information at 
hand. There is no intimation of anything 
like popular suffrage being in contempla- 
tion. Indeed, the prospect of the ballot 
being granted to China’s millions is still 
remote; for it is inconceivable that a people 
of 407,000,000 souls, occupying a territory 
of over one and a half million square miles, 
a great part of it sunk in dense ignorance 
for ages, should be able, as a whole, even 
to comprehend the nature of the tremend- 
ous transformation that has just begun. 
Still, even a limited franchise, which would 
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give to the intelligent property-owning 
class a voice in provincial affairs, is not an 
improbability. 

Some reforms of great importance are 
already under way, while others will begin 
in the near future. Under the leadership 
of the able General Yuan Shih-Kai, the 
Chinese army is undergoing complete mod- 
ernization in all branches of the service. 
Native foundries are now turning out steels 
of quality equal to the best European or 
American product. Many new railroad 
and telegraph lines are in course of con- 
struction. Schools and colleges are spring- 
ing up in all directions and Western 
methods of education are no longer ignored. 
There is a prospect that a much-needed re- 
form—looking to the general reduction of 
taxes—will soon be inaugurated, which will 
materially benefit manufacturers, agricul- 
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turists and small traders. The antiquated 
methods of punishment are to be super- 
seded by modern and humane methods. 
Young Chinese are to be sent abroad in 
increasing numbers to be educated at for- 
eign schools and colleges and to study 
Western ways and conditions. Manual in- 
dustries of the old-fashioned sort will dis- 
appear as labor-saving machinery comes 
into use. One of the most notable results 
of the recent awakening of the ancient em- 
pire is the increasing tolerance of foreign- 
ers. There is a liberalizing process going 
on which affects all classes, from the off- 
cials and literati down to the humble vil- 
lagers. Doubtless the bounteous and 
timely aid sent from foreign lands in the 
famine time, and especially from the United 
States, has contributed largely to this re- 
sult. 


Some Definitions of the “New Theology”® 


Rev. W. B. Ritzy, D.D., First Baptist CHURCH, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


And they took hold of Him and brought 
Him unto Areopagus, saying, May we know 
what this new teaching is which is spoken 
by Thee?—Acts xvii. 19. 


It is quite impossible to pay one’s re: 
spects to all Athenian theologians of the 
hour; and equally needless to acquaint 
one’s audience with all the latest philoso- 
phies of religion. When, however, a man, 
by force of his personal ability or his im- 
portant position, appears in the Areopagus 
of modern thought with a novel theology it 
may be worth while to ask again, “May we 
know what this new teaching is which is 
spoken by thee?” 

A while ago Rev. R. J. Campbell, pastor 
of the City Temple, London, loomed large 
in the public press. This was due to the 
combined circumstances of personal capa- 
bility and official distinction. It has been 
said that some of the English papers apolo- 
gized for having paid Mr. Campbell more 
attention than his mental worth warranted ; 
but those American newspapers who had 


*Thi5is one of the series of sermons on Skepti- 
cism delivered by Rey. Dr. Riley to his own people. 
The series will be printed later in pamphlet form, 
nnder the title, “‘ The Finality of the Higher Criti- 
cism ’’; to be sold at 50 cents a copy. To subscri- 
bers to “ The Bible Student and Teacher’ 25 cents 
a copy. 


much to say concerning Professor Geo. B. 
Foster, need not join their English brethren 
in this apology; for while Foster in “The 
Finality of the Christian Religion” writes 
in a more pompous style, and by repeated 
quotation and appeal conveys the impres- 
sion of wider research, Mr. Campbell is 
his companion in “the New Theology”, and 
more than his peer in original thought and 
felicitous expression. Like Dr. Foster he 
assumes to be blazing a new path for 
searchers after the truth; like him, also, he 
indulges in a philosophy of religion to the 
exclusion of a Biblical theology; and still 
more like him he regards all conservatives 
as out of date, and all creeds built upon 
Bible statements as obsolete. In the face 
of the fact that conservatives hold the 
most eminent pulpits in the world, and that 
his great predecessor, Joseph Parker, passed 


away but yesterday, he unhesitatingly pro- 


claims (p. 8), 

“The world is not listening to theolog- 
ians to-day; they have no message for it; 
they are on the periphery, not at the center 
of things; the great rolling river of 
thought and action is passing them by”. 

This statement, of course, justifies his 
plea for a “New Theology”, and it may 
not be profitless to give consideration to 
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what he has to say of such subjects as the 
Holy Scriptures, the God of Israel, Jesus 


of Nazareth, Sin and Salvation, and the 
Judgment to come. 


Mr. Campbell on the Holy Scriptures 


Mr. Campbell falls into the error, com- 
mon to our times, of making “the place 
occupied by Jesus Christ the ultimate ques- 
tion for the Christian religion”. In this 
mistake he has the companionship of many 
a conservative. Critics have so often as- 
serted that Christ was the starting-point in 
our holy faith, that the more conservative 
brethren have grown so used to the ex- 
pression as to forget that it involves a 
falsehood! 

Christ is basal in our religion: “other 
foundation can no man lay”. But, back of 
foundation-laying is the work in the great 
quarries of truth. Destroy them, and no 
Christ remains to the “modern man!” Only 
as you work in them does Christ come be- 
fore you; only as you “handle them aright” 
is His character evident enough to be an 
inspiration. Those are intelligent people, 
therefore, who write down as the first ar- 
ticle of their faith, “We believe that the 
Holy Bible was written by men divinely 
inspired, and is a perfect treasure of 
heavenly. instruction; that it has God for 
its Author, Salvation for its end; and 
Truth without any mixture of error for its 
matter”. “Therefore it is, and shall for- 
ever remain, the supreme standard by 
which all human conduct, creeds and opin- 
ions should be tried”. It is little wonder 
that Campbell’s Christ is an intellectual and 
moral phantom! When once a man has 
put dynamite into the quarries and blown 
them to atoms, he can not be expected to 
bring out of that dustheap a great foun- 
dation stone! The best that he can do, 
thereafter, is stucco-work, or possibly peb- 
ble-dash. No one who reads after Mr. 
Campbell can deny that he has destroyed 
the quarries. In proof of this, I call your 
attention to the definitions of Scriptures. 

He rejects the authority of the Scriptures. 
He decries the tendency to bow to any 
external authority, whether of “church” or 
“statement of belief’, or a supposed “in- 
fallible Book” (p. 174). He affirms, “The 
true seat of authority is within, not with- 
out the human soul”. If he is right in 


this, every man that sails the high sea of 
life is far more poorly equipped for a 
successful voyage, than is the modern 
sailor. The latter is provided, from the 
hydrographic office, a chart, showing the 
safe waters, the line of travel, the danger- 
ous shoals. They are all plainly indicated, 
while his compass, ever pointing to the 
north, gives him a definite direction in 
the darkest day and in the blackest night! 
But if there be no external authority in 
the Word of God, the immortal soul is not 
so equipped. It goes out to learn truth 
“little by little’, as Mr. Campbell himself 
expresses it, and to learn it by bitter ex- 
perience of mistake, of storm, of shoals, of 
shipwreck. The drunken man, reeling 
through the streets, in his search for home, 
is no more uncertain in his movements than 
are those people who have flung away the 
Scripture-chart, and put their trust “in their 
own divine nature to enable them to follow 
the truth”. Africans are of the same di- 
vine (?) nature as the Americans, and yet 
those of them who know nothing of the 
Word of God wander aimlessly in sin, and 
wallow in sloughs, while their own black 
brethren, who have become familiar with 
this Book find it “a lamp to their feet; 
a light to their pathway”. It is difficult to 
be patient with a man who is himself—in 
all that goes to make him civilized, in all 
that has effected in him any culture, in all 
that has created for him any Christian 
ideals—the direct product of the, Bible, 
when one hears his asserting his independ- 
ence of the very fountains of his strength. 
Dr. Osler’s proposition to chloroform one’s 
parents, out of whose lives He came, when 
they have passed fifty, is virtuous beside 
his behavior, who, having derived his char- 
acter from the Bible, turns about to deny 
the authority and stigmatize the teachings 
of the same. 

Again Mr. Campbell declares “Belief in 
the infallible Book ts impossible’ (“The 
New Theology’, p. 178). He charges it 
with irreconcilable “contradictions”, with 
“the most sanguinary exhortations”; he 
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expresses doubt as to whether we should 
ever have heard of the Old Testament if it 
had not been for Jesus”; and he defines 
“the New” “as only a statement of what 
some good men thought about Jesus and 
His Gospel at the beginning of Christian 
History” (“The New Theology”, pp. 178-9). 

We have had many men, in modern times, 
who have made remarkable statements; not 
a few of them have been remarkable for 
the folly they contained; but no one of 
them all has ever exceeded Mr. Campbell’s 
statement concerning the Old Testament 
Scriptures. The most advanced critics 
have conceded the antiquity of the Old Tes- 
tament, and Mr. Campbell is almost the 
first to hint that this collection of sacred 
books, beginning with Genesis and ending 
with Malachi, received its sacred character 
with the coming of Jesus, or was rescued 
from death by his appeals to it. On the 
contrary, unless one deny the veracity of 
the New Testament altogether, Jesus 
quoted from the Old because it was a sa- 
cred Book, and while frankly dissenting 
from some of the interpretations common 
to His day, He fully conceded both its au- 
thority and integrity. Why else should He 
have answered the devil in the very lan- 
guage of the Old Testament (Matt. iv. 7)? 
Why should he have affirmed, “Think not 
that I came to destroy the law or the pro- 
phets. I came not to destroy, but to fulfill; 
for verily I say unto you until heaven and 
earth shall pass away, one jot or one tittle 
shall in nowise pass away from the law 
until all things shall be accomplished” 
(Matt. v. 17, 18)? Why should He have 
declared, “Whosoever therefore shall break 
one of these least commandments, and shall 
teach men so, shall be called least in the 
kingdom of heaven; but whosoever shall 
do and teach them, he shall be called great 
in the kingdom of heaven” (Matt. v. 19)? 
But why multiply such quotations? Every 
man who is familiar with the Word of 
God knows that Jesus confirmed the utter 
authority of the Old Testament. To deny 
that is to deny Him, or else to declare 
that the New Testament is no trustworthy 
record of what He said. 

Mr. Campbell concludes his discussion of 
the authority of the Scriptures in perfect 
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accord with the custom of advanced theo- 
logians, lodging authority in the inner con- 
Sciousness—whatever that may mean, It 
is doubtless pleasing to the flesh to say, 
“We are writing a Bible with our own 
lives to-day”. It is almost eloquent to 
affirm, “Every noble life is a word of God 
to the world; every brave, unselfish deed 
is a ray of eternal truth’ (p. 182). But 
when a man has finished that speech let it 
be understood that he has taken the old 
Book away from us, and said, “Look at 
me! God has given you no chart and com- 
pass with which to make your way over 
the world, but He has penned you a living 
epistle, and I am its impersonation”,—all 
of which gives point to the author’s quo- 
tation from the witty Frenchman who said, 
“In the beginning God created man in his 
own image, and man has ever since been 
returning the compliment by creating God 
Mr. Campbell naively accepts the 
conclusions, saying, “What else can we 
do?” If conservatives refuse to bow be- 
fore It or him, let not the critics be of- 
fended, since we decline to worship our- 
selves. 


The despatch with which Mr. Campbell 
accomplishes this disposition of the Bible, 
walking through the whole subject in a 
few minutes, giving attention to but a few 
texts, reminds one of nothing so much as 
the report of that American’s visit to the 
British Museum. A writer says that with 
the Western hustle, “he leaped out, kicked 
aside the pigeons that were feeding in the 
court, and cried to the uniformed official at 
the door: ‘Have you still got the Elgin 
Marbles?’ ‘Yes, Sir. Of course, sir!’ 
‘Good! And the Assyrian winged-bulls?’ 
‘They’re still here, sir’. ‘What about those 
6,000-year-old human remains on the sec- 
ond floor—they’re not sold yet, are they?’ 
‘No, indeed, Sir. Won’t you step in and 
see them?’ ‘No, thanks, I'll just take them 
as per catalogue. You see, I’ve got West- 
minster, St. Paul’s, the House of Parlia- 
ment and the South Kensington museums 
to do this morning, and I must get a train 
for Oxford in time to run over the col- 
leges before starting for Stratford for the 
night. So long, Sir.’” 


in his!” 
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Mr. Campbell will perhaps pardon some 
of us if we linger longer in this court of 
antiquity, if we study more carefully its 
marble palaces, and dwell upon the symbol- 
ism of its slain calf, or listen with venera- 
tion to what its ancient prophets have 
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spoken; pardon us, perhaps, if while we 
linger we think we hear God saying, “These 
ancient writings contain My will”; and ac- 
cept their promises as having a present- 
day application to our needs, and answer 
to our desires. 


Mr. Campbell on the God of Israel 


With a commendable consistency Mr. 
Campbell rejects the God of Israel. Ac 
cording to the “New Theology”, “The Je- 
hovah of the Old Testament was only a 
tribal deity”. In contending that the Semi- 
tic peoples believed in the community of 
life between the worshipper and his God, 
he says: 

“In the Semitic mind there was always 
a conviction that the deity of the clan, or 
tribe, was the giver or sustainer of its life. 
This did not apply to the minor divinities, 
demons of woods and streams, but to the 
tribal deities—the Chemosh of Moab, the 
Dagon of the Philistines, the Jehovah of 
Israel”. 


Surely here is “New Theology” with a 
vengeance. The claims elsewhere put 
forth by Mr. Campbell, that the Hebrews 
regarded themselves as having their par- 
ticular God, is out of all accord with what 
we find in their literature. The New Tes- 
tament is not more clear in its teachings 
of monotheism than is the Old, and in fact, 
does not so often declare upon the subject 
of one God, and one only—the Creator and 
Preserver of all things—as does the Old. 
Even the missionary operations of the New 
Testament—intended to bring all men to 
worship this one God through his Son, 
Jesus Christ—are adumbrated by the work 
of Noah, Abraham, Joseph, Elijah, and 
other prophets of the true faith—that “God 
is one, and beside Him there is none else”. 

John Watson, in the “Mind of the Mas- 
ter” writes as truthfully as beautifully con- 
cerning the Jewish conception of “the Holy 
One, who was the Lord of Hosts”: 

“Jewish piety has laid the world under a 
hopeless debt by imagining the austere holi 
ness of God, and has doubled the obliga- 
tion by adding His tenderness. It was an 
achievement to carve the white marble; a 
greater to make it live and glow. The 
saints of Israel touched their highest when 
they infused the idea of the Divine spirit- 
aaality with passion, and brought it to pass 
that the Holy One of Israel is the kindest 


deity that has ever entered the heart of 
man. There was no human emotion they 
did not assign to God; no relationship they 
did not use as the illustration of His love; 
no appeal of affection they did not place in 
His lips; no sorrow of which they did not 
make Him Partaker. When a prophet’s in- 
ner vision has been cleansed by the last 
agony of pain, he dares to describe the 
Eternal as a fond mother who holds Eph- 
raim by the hands, teaching him to go; 
who is outraged by his sin, and yet can 
not bear that Israel should perish; as a 
Husband who was offered a rejected love, 
and still pleads; who is stained by a wife’s 
unfaithfulness, and pursues an adulteress 
with entreaties. One can not lay his hand 
on the body of prophetical Scripture with- 
out feeling the beat of the Divine heart; 
one can detect in its most distant members 
the warmth of the Divine love... . Faith 
could take but one further step than that 
which it accomplished in the Old Testa- 
ment: that was to see the King on the 
Throne, ‘the Shepherd of Israel’, ‘the Rock 
of one’s individual Salvation’, ‘a very pres- 
ent help in time of trouble’, to be a per- 
sonal Father; and Jesus, who was also a 
Jew, taught them that; taught them that 
God might be a King and a Judge, but He 
was first of all, last of all, and through all 
a Father”. 


Again one is tempted to impatience when 
he compares the God of the Old Testament 
and the God of the New, with the God of 
Dr. Campbell’s creation. 

The definition of the Doctor's God is 
misty, if not meaningless. He calls it, or 
him, “the uncaused cause of all existence; 
the unitary principle in all multiplicity” 
(p. 17). Again, he defines God as “The 
mysterious Power that is finding expres- 
sion in the universe, and which is present 
in every tiniest atom of the wondrous 
whole” (p. 18). 

Again and again he defines Him as “the 
whole of things”. This is certainly a com- 
bination of big expressions with small 
thinking. Some years since Thomas Dixon 
and Mr. Ingersoll engaged in a fiery de- 
bate, in the course of which Mr. Ingersoll 
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charged Christianity with lack of clearness 
in its statement of faith; whereupon Mr. 
Dixon replied by reminding the Colonel that 
Mr. Ingersoll’s followers had started a so- 
ciety in New York with a Sunday evening 
lecture; and its leader, Mr. Frank, had, at 
the first meeting, put forth the following 
clear-cut declaration of faith, 


“We believe in the superhuman purposive 
potency of Nature. We look upon the uni- 
verse as the involution of the divine poten- 
tialities. The all-potential is within all, 
and working through all. What this ulti- 
mate divine potentiality is we do not claim 
to be fully able to comprehend”. 


Why Mr. Campbell went through the 
difficulty of fashioning another definition 
when so lucid a one was extant, seems in- 
explicable save on the supposition that he 
had not heard of this one. To a man who 
like him is tired of difficult terms and 
meaningless phrases, Mr. Frank’s defini- 
tion of faith should be a delight. In the 
Introduction to his book Mr. Campbell 
said: 

“Tam usually able to say what I mean, 
and in the following pages my object is 
to say what I mean in such a way as every- 
body can understand”. 

But, after all, has the idea of God been 
simplified when you turn from the expres- 
sion, “God is love’, to the statement, “God 
is the uncaused cause of all eixstence”? Is 
one enlightened by leaving the sacred page, 
where God is presented as “Creator and 
upholder of all things”, to listen to what 
Mr. Campbell has to say concerning “The 
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mysterious Power which is finding expres- 
sion in the Universe”? 

Again, is one rid of his difficulty when 
he repudiates a God who created the 
heavens and the earth, and is Himself 
above them and apart from them as a 
separate entity, by accepting a God who is 
so identified with his creations that the 
dog is one manifestation of him, the cat 
another, and, even the poison-fanged ser- 
pent that crawls the earth, or the hideous 
monster that disports himself in the slime 
of the sea, a third. As between these diffi- 
culties the old notion—that “God is creator 
of the heavens, yet above them”, “the 
Maker of the earth, yet independent of it;” 
“the Father of our spirits”, yet as separate 
and entire, in Himself, as we are from our 
own children—is our necessary choice. 
Some one has written, 

“He who is Christ’s, surveying the won- 
ders of creation, can say, ‘Glorious though 
these things be; to me belongs that which 
is more glorious far. The streams are 
precious, but I have the Fountain; the ves- 
ture is beautiful, but the Wearer is mine; 
the portrait in its every lineament is lovely, 
but that Great Original whose beauty it 
feebly depicts is my own’. ‘God is my por- 
tion, the Lord is my inheritance’. To me 
belongs all actual and all possible good, all 
created and uncreated beauty, all that eye 
hath seen or imagination conceived; and 
more than that, for ‘Eye hath not seen, nor 


ear heard, nor hath it entered into the 


heart of man to conceive what God hath 
prepared for them that love Him’”. 


For over all, and above all, and beyond 
all, is God Himself. 


Mr. Campbell on Jesus of Nazareth 


Mr. Campbell defines Jesus as a man only, 
To be sure he resents this charge, and 
claims that “Christ is” “the only man,” 
yet his statements bind him to the proposi- 
tion that Christ is a man only. He almost 
scoffs at the idea of His immaculate con- 
ception; he insists that infinite knowledge 
was not with Christ; His miracle-working 
he ignores; His physical resurrection he 
explains on the ground that there is noth- 
ing physical, save as thought takes that 
form. While admitting that divinity was 
in Jesus, he claims with equal ardor that 
it is in every man. He says, “was not God 
manifest in the flesh in a way that would 


cut Him off from the rest of human-kind?” 
Concerning His eternal existence as a co- 
equal with the Father, he names it “a grat- 
uitous assumption, without a shred of evi- 
dence to support it”. 

He admits that He was the incomparable 
man. In common with those who first deny 
His deity that they may praise His human- 
ity, he remarks, “It is no use trying to 
place Jesus in a row along with other reli- 
gious masters; we have no category for 
Him”. “His influence for good is greater 


than all the masters of men put together, — 


and still goes on increasing”. He even ad- 
mits Jesus can not be exceeded, saying, 
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“We have seen perfect manhood once, and 
that was the manhood of Jesus”. Appar- 
ently he sees no inconsistency between 
these admissions and his history of evolu- 
tion by which he declares there has been a 
“gradual and unmistakable rise; the law 
of evolution governing in human affairs 
just as it does in ever other cosmic pro- 


cess”. But plain people, and some fairly 
well-educated and confessedly intelligent 
ones, will find it difficult to follow Mr. 


Campbell in this manipulation of notions. 
If evolution is true we ought to be on the 
whole forever ascending in the scale of 
human life, even though we suffer occa- 
sional short periods of retrogression. The 
man born two thousand years ago, of 
purely human parents, even of plain and 
unlearned ones, bred in the inferior schools 
of even that time, pressed upon from every 
side by the ignorant prejudices of his age, 
should hardly prove the final product in the 
process of human life, the goal beyond 
which manhood can never go, the climax 
of human character! 


Mr. Campbell maintains that the Old 
Testament never prophesied the coming 
Jesus; that the promise of the seed of 
woman to bruise the head of the serpent 
had naught to do with Him; that Isaiah’s 
Child, to be born and to become the Won- 
derful, the Counsellor, the Mighty God, the 
Prince of Peace, the everlasting Father, 
pointed only to a mortal man who long 
since served his generation and passed 
away; that even Isaiah liii. anticipates no 
suffering Messiah. 

He explains Christ’s death an natural 
grounds: it was not the fulfilment of pro- 
phecy, but a collusion of bad men against 
a good one; it was not the substitution 
for sin, but the meaningless sacrifice of an 
uncompromising life; it was not the Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world, but 
merely the vent of human hatred against 
holiness. How all of this comports with 
his theory that nothing exists outside of 
God, that God is in everything, and every- 
thing is only some form of divine expres- 
sion, this new theologian has not told us. 
It is hardly to be expected that he ever will! 
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He declares that had Jesus been gibbeted, 
or hung, or drowned, that his Church 
would have made the gibbet, the rope, the 
water, the basis of its call, the insignia of 
its conquest. 

When one is passing through all this 
philosophising about Christ, he is carried 
along by the writer’s ardor, and does not 
so wrathfully resent it; but when he lays 
aside the book, and calmly contemplates 
the conclusion, he is compelled to say, “not 
only unscriptural but puerile”’, “not only 
irreligious, but insane”. There never lived 
a man of sound mind, who could read the 
Bible through, and come to any such con- 
clusion concerning the Christ, except he had 
first been tutored in the school of modern 
skepticism, dextrously initiated into the or- 
der of the Anti-Supernaturalists. 


To illustrate: One day there floated into 
the harbor of Nagasaki a Bible. An intel- 
ligent Japanese man plucked it from the 
sands. Upon being told what it was, he 
procured a Chinese translation and began 
to read, and for seven years he pored over 
its pages. In 1866 he went to Verbeck— 
that remarkable man—to tell of his ex- 
perience, and this is what he said: 


“Sir, I can not tell you my feelings, when 
for the first time I read the account of 
the character and the work of Jesus Christ. 
I had never seen or heard, or imagined 
such a person. I was filled with admira- 
tion, overwhelmed with emotion, and taken 
captive by the record of His nature and 
life’’. 

It is needless to tell you that that un- 
prejudiced Japanese believed that Jesus 
was the Christ prophesied of in the Old 
Testament; born of the Virgin but begotten 
of the Holy Ghost; that He lived the life 
of spotless purity, and died the death of 
atoning sacrifice; that He rose literally 
from the grave, and in person ascended to 
the right hand of God; and that He there 
lives now to make intercession for us; that 
He is the actual Head of the Church, the 
present Conqueror, and the coming King 
of Glory. This is the Christ of conserva- 
tives; the Christ of the Bible; and the 
Christ of God. Who would exchange him 
for Mr. Campbell’s remarkable “man”, 
however matchless he may paint him, since 
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it is written, “I and My Father are One”. 
Having disposed of the Sacred Scrip- 
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tures the God of Israel, and the Man of 
Nazareth, we have next in order— 


Mr. Campbell on Sin and Salvation 


Sin he defines as only a shadow. “Evil 
is a negative, not a positive term; it de- 
notes the absence rather than the presence 
of something; it is the perceived privation 
of good, the shadow where the light ought 
to be’. “The devil’, he affirms, “is a vac- 
uum”. Some of his readers will doubtless 
fear that an evil spirit has gotten into the 
preacher’s head. 


Now some of us had supposed that sin 
denoted more than “the absence of some- 
thing”. Drunkenness is doubtless the ab- 
sence of sobriety, but is it not also the 
presence of spirituous liquors in possession 
of a man? Lust is the absence of true 
love, but is it not also the supremacy of 
evil passions? Murder is the absence of 
the appreciation of life, but is it not also 
the presence of animated destruction? 


Again, he defines sin as “the opposite of 
love;” but is it not more? Is it not the 
active expression of lust? So thin and 
shadowy is all this that Mr. Campbell him- 
self grows tired of it. In discussing the 
Atonement he sanely suggests, 

“Tt is time we had done with unreal talk 
about sin. Sin is the murder-spirit in hu- 
man experience. ‘Whosoever hateth his 
brother is a murderer. If a man say, I 
love God, and hateth his brother, he is a 
liar: for he that loveth not his brother 
whom he hath seen, how can he love God 
whom he hath not seen?’ Strong language, 
but I suppose the man who first used it 


must have known what he was talking 
about” (p. 160). 


Did not the man who defined “sin” as 
“the transgression of the law”, know what 
he was talking about? Have the judges 
in the civilized parts of the world had any 
occasion to doubt the accuracy of that defi- 
nition? Has the man who visits the red- 
light district, or looks deeply enough into 
his own heart to see its recesses, ever 
doubted the sanity of Paul’s statement of 
“the exceeding sinfulness of sin?” Has 
not Mr. Campbell himself frankly confessed 
his surrender to orthodoxy, when he says, 

“Pomposity is sin because it is egoism; 


self-complacency and contemptuousness are 
sin for the same reason; stupidity is sin, 


whether in a burglar or a doctor of divin- 

ity; a bitter, grasping, cruel, unsympathetic 

spirit is sin, no matter who shows it?”. 
Why does he not go further and say, 


“the wages of sin is death;” “the soul that 
sinneth it shall die’? All human experi- 
ences attest that, and all human observation 
witnesses to it. 

A stranger thing than his contention that 
“sin is a quest for God”, has never found 
expression in literature. His contention 
that the man who got drunk last night to 
gratify his lower nature was “mistakenly”, 
but “really seeking God’, is something new 
under the sun. His notion that the roue 
who went out to destroy innocents, while 
in “the very act of spreading death”, was 
also in the very act of “seeking life”, and 
“was seeking God”’,—is the shrewdest defi- 
nition of sin Satan has yet conceived, and 
the strangest definition of what God is that 
any man has yet voiced. This opinion is 
changed in nothing by taking the whole 
context into account, except, that one is 
led to pity the author of such sentences, 
when by the context it is made evident that 
he is, after all, in no sympathy with sin. 

It is little wonder that, with such defini- 
tions of sin, one’s idea of salvation should 
be consequently queer. His presentation of 
it is simple enough, but the thing is not so 
easy. He tells men to save themselves; 
“they are their own and only saviors”. 
Charles H. Spurgeon says he once visited 
Carisbrooke Castle where King Charles, of 
unhappy memory, had been incarcerated. 
His friends had planned Charles’ escape; 
a boat was in waiting at the water’s edge; 
under the shadow of darkness a ladder had 
been put up the side of the castle, and it 
only remained for Charles to scale the in- 
ner walls to the window, and all the rest 
was easy. But, alas! he had no power 
with which to accomplish that. The Scrip- 
tures speak of the soul as “dead in tres- 
passes and in sin”, and Mr. Campbell says, 
“he who is guilty of sin, is guilty of soul- 
murder”. Query? How can the dead man — 
save himself? When Jesus called Lazarus 
with a loud voice, he came forth. The day 
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is not yet come when the dead rise with- 
out any divine assistance! That day Mr. 


Campbell’s philosophy of salvation will be 
practicable, and not before. 


Mr. Campbell on The Judgment to Come 


He maintains there is none! “There is 
no such thing as punishment; no far-off 
judgment day; no great white throne, and 
no judge external to ourselves’’ (p. 210). 
This is a doctrine to delight devils; it 
would take the fear out of their hearts; 
when they reflect upon the God whom they 
have spurned they will cease to tremble. 
But all of that will not keep them from the 
experience appointed unto the rebels against 
love. To follow R. J. Campbell’s specula- 
tions, when Christ has, given a revelation, 
is not to fill up the lake of fire and brim- 
stone, but to fling ourselves in as additional 
fuel. It is not to enter the home which God 
has prepared for them that love Him, but 
to share the fate of them who hate Him 
and His holy law. The most dangerous 
power with which any minister, or even 
mortal man, was ever possessed is the 
bower of misdirection. To point people 
into the path that leads to the pit, by per- 
suading them that it ends in glory, is the 
acme of opposition to God, and the climax 
of service to the adversary. For twenty 
centuries, yea and for thirty, the faces of 
those who have walked according to the 
Word have been lit up with the light of a 
better world, their feet have climbed the 
path that “shineth more and more to the 


perfect day”. The fingers of true prophets 
and apostles have pointed to the Celestial 
City, by way of the Cross, and to salvation 
by way of the bleeding Son of God. I had 
rather lay down my life to-night than hint 
to any man that there is “any other name 
given under heaven”! When Sam Hadley 
died, one of the speakers at his funeral 
rehearsed the story, told by William Ar- 
thur in the “Tongue of Fire”, concerning 
one of his old friends, Robert Sutcliffe. An 
aged man is represented as coming to see 
him; they talked together, and the visitor 
said, “Did you know that so-and-so is 
dead?” that this one is gone, and the other, 
mentioning their names? and Robert Sut- 
cliffe answered, “So they have all gone! 
I suppose some of those men will meet in 
heaven and say, ‘Where is Robert Sutcliffe? 
he must have lost his way!” He was still 
for a moment, and opening his eyes with a 
smile, he exclaimed, “I think not; I shall 
go home soon, and I can hear those aged 
friends of mine shouting as they climb the 
streets of heaven—‘Here comes Robert 
Sutcliffe; he has not missed his way!” 

Beloved, if we accept the philosophies of 
men, and fling away the revelation of our 
God, what excuse will we be able to present 
for having missed the way? 


The International Lessons in Their Literary and 
Historical Setting 


Rev. DANIEL S. Grecory, D. D., LL. D. 


The first Four International Sunday 
School Lessons for December are based 
upon snatches of Scripture from as many 
different books: Judges, Ruth, Samuel and 
Matthew; the Fifth is devoted to a general 
Review of the Lessons of the year, 1907. 
The Topics of the first Four are: “The 
Death of Samson”; “Ruth’s Wise Choice”; 
“The Boy Samuel”; “A Christmas Lesson”. 
It seems scarcely worth while to attempt 
to bring them into connection with one an- 


other, or into relation to the progress of 
the divine movement of the purpose of re- 
demption. 


i. Lesson For DECEMBER I.—The Topic 
of the First Lesson for December is “The 
Death of Samson”. The fragment of Scrip- 
ture assigned is Judges xvi. 2I-3I. 


1st. The Place of the Lesson 
(1) As was shown in unfolding the 
Plan of Judges in the October issue (p. 
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2096), the main body of the Book is the 
record of four successive Manifestations 
and Interpositions of the Angel of Jehovah, 
at Crises brought about by the Apostasies 
of the People. About these Manifestations 
the materials of the main portion of the 
Book are grouped. The first Judge in each 
Crisis was especially called and equipped 
for the work of deliverance. 

Samson is the Judge and central figure in 
Part Fourth (chs. xiii. I-xvi. 31), which 
is the record of the Fourth Manifestation 
and Interposition of Jehovah. The occa- 
sion was the long oppression of the Philis- 
tines which seems to have made itself felt 
especially in the Southern Settlement of 
the Tribe of Dan, near Judah. The Angel 
appeared in Zorah of Dan, to the wife of 
Manoah, predicting the birth of Samson as 
a Deliverer, and opening the way for his 
remarkable career. 

Judges iii. 3 includes the “five princes of 
the Philistines” among those through whom 
Israel is to become acquainted with distress 
and war in consequence of the predicted 
apostasies. ‘‘The Philistines were now pow- 
erful and free in all the Danite Cities”. 
Even Judah which had conquered them un- 
der Caleb was unable to hold its own 
against them. 


This history of Samson would seem to be 
an exception to the rule, that Jehovah’s 
interpositions in behalf of the Israelites was 
preceded by their cry to Him for deliver- 
ance; unless the statement in Judges x. 6-16 
is intended to apply to this case also. On 
this apparent fact Lange remarks: “If then 
such a man nevertheless arose, the com- 
passion which God manifested toward 
Israel was doubtless called forth by the few, 
scattered here and there, who sought after 
and acknowledged Him.” 


(2) The Biblical Story of Samson’s 
Judgeship is in many ways unique among 
the records of the Judges. It is written 
that he only “began” to deliver Israel; com- 
plete deliverance was reserved for the later 
times of Samuel and David. The reasons 
are to be sought in the continued sinfulness 
of the people and in the personality and 
limitations of Samson himself, 


vat is only disconnected deliverances 
which Israel receives through him. It is 
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no entire national renovation, such as were 
brought about by former Judges within 
their field of action. Herein the history 
of Samson differs entirely from the events 
of Othniel’s, Ehud’s, Barak’s, Gideon’s, and 
Jephthah’s times, just as he himself differs 
from those heroes. Jephthah also speaks 
as an individual J, when he treats with the 
enemy; he was in fact the national J, for 
his will was the will of the people, his re- 
pentance their repentance. He can say, ‘J 
and my people’ (ch. xxii. 2): his people 
have made him their prince. Samson is an 
individual without a people; a mighty J, 
but no prince; a single person consecrated 
to God, and made the instrument of His 
Spirit almost without his own will; where- 
as Jephthah and his people are one in 
penitential disposition and trust in God. 
Hence, the circumstance that, although 
Samson was a Judge and announced by an 
angel of God, it is nevertheless not re- 
corded that before his advent ‘the sons of 
Israel had cried to God’, affords an intro- 
ductory thought important for the right 
apprehension of the peculiar and remark- 
able narratives in which the new hero ap- 
pears” (Lange). 

(3) ‘The History of Samson fills four 
chapters, or almost one-fifth of the entire 
Book,—indicating the importance attached 
to it by the sacred writer. 

The narrative naturally falls into Two 
Parts: 

a. The story of Samson’s Early and 
Private Life—including his Origin and 
Birth and prophetic Setting Apart as De- 
liverer of Israel, and his sinful Alliance 
by Marriage with the Philistines which (by 
providential overruling) gave him the van- 
tage ground for his work (xiii. I-xiv.20) ; 

b. The Story of his later Career as De- 
liverer and Judge (xv. I-xvi. 31). 

This last section should receive special 
attention in studying the Lesson which is 
made up of its closing verses (xv. 21-31). 
The sore chastening to which his sin sub- 
jected him seems to have been designed to 
save him from himself, and to prepare the 
way for his final act of self-sacrifice, by 
which he shattered the power of the Philis- 
tines. 

and. The Unfolding of the Lesson 

The Scriptures that precede and record 
the way in which Samson broke his_con- 
nection with Jehovah and drove Jehovah 
from him are essential to the understanding 
of the Lesson. 
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1. Trace the Conflict of the Two Na- 
tures in Samson until it led to Jehovah’s 
Departure from him.—Chs. xiv. 
20. 

The Call of Jehovah to a Mission as De- 
liverer and the Vow of the Nazarite were 
upon Samson; but in deadly conflict with 
them was a Sensuality that thrice led him 
to the brink of destruction. Providenti- 
ally his sins were made the occasions of 
triumphs over the Philistines and the means 
of his own chastisement; but they at last 
broke his connection with Jehovah and left 
him blind and helpless in the hands of his 
cruel enemies. 

(1) The opening Step in Samson’s 
Downward Career, was his’unlawful Marri- 
age to a Philistine Woman, one of the 
heathen Canaanites with whom marriage 
and intercourse had been prohibited (ch. 
Xiv. I—xv. 20). 

This unlawful connection and the events 
following upon it were graciously overruled 
by Jehovah for Israel’s good. Samson’s 
revenge for the burning of his wife, by 
leading the Philistines to threaten war 
against Judah as held responsible for his 
deeds, brought out the cowardice of that 
Tribe and the degradation that had come 
upon it, and furnished new occasion for 
vengeance upon the oppressors. 

(2) A second Downward Step was 
taken when Samson was openly guilty of 
the crime of Harlotry with the woman of 
Gaza (ch. xvi. 1-3). 


I—XxvVi. 


Samson, who by this time had become 
a terror to the Philistines, showed his fear- 
lessness by entering their chief city, and 
inflicted a heavy blow upon them by bear- 
ing away its gates—perhaps to Hebron the 
chief city of Judah. 

(3) A third Downward Step of Sam- 
son was taken when his sensuality brought 
him under the influence of Delilah, through 
whose treachery the Philistines learned the 
secret of his great strength, and he lost 
Jehovah and was shorn of his Power and 
left helpless in the hands of his enemies 
(ch. xvi. 4-20). 

“Tt is true that the adventures in which 
sensuality ensnared him, had hitherto been 


only occasions for acting as the hero of 
his people. But it is true also that his 
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present love differs in many respects from 
that which he gave to the woman of Tim- 
nah. Then he was young, and for his peo- 
ple’s sake needed natural occasions for war 
against the Philistines,—to say nothing of 
the fact that at that time he sought lawful 
matrimony. Now, he has long been a man. 
His strength and greatness need no more 
demonstration. Delilah was not his wife. 
. . - Moral dangers, like all dangers, may, 
in the providence of God, serve to give 
experience to a man; but to run into them, 
in the confidence of winning new victories, 
is not permitted even to a Samson” 
(Lange). 

He deceives the treacherous woman 
thrice, but at last she succeeds; and he 
loses his Nazaritic locks which were the 
sign and surety of his Nazaritic vow and 
of his hold on Jehovah. 

When Samson “failed to withstand Del- 
ilah, he surrendered not so much his hair 
as his divine consecration of which it was 
a sign.... The departure of his strength 
is not an externally caused, but an inwardly 
grounded moral, result”. The wreck seems 
complete. 


2. Study the Triumph of the Philistines 
in their Dagon Worship, over the degrada- 
tion of Samson and his God—Ch. xvi. 
21-27. 

(1) In his helplessness the Philistines 
put out the eyes that had been the gates 
for lust, hurried him to Gaza so that they 
might exult over him, and devoted his 
strength to grinding in the prison-house: 
the growing of his hair giving promise 
meantime of returning vigor (ch. xvi. 
e222) 

(2) The Princes of the Philistines as- 
sembled themselves at Gaza for a great 
Feast of thanksgiving and sacrifices to Da- 
gon for his Victory over Samson and Je- 
hovah (ch. xvi. 23-27). 


By their sacrifices they acknowledged the 
victory to be due to “Dagon, the sea-god, 
as it were, who protects the cities on the 
coast, over against the God of Israel, who 
has won the mainland. The celebration 
arranged by the Philistines, attended by all 
their tribes and princes, testifies to the un- 
heard-of terror inspired by Samson” 
(verses 23, 24). 

As their exultation reached its height, 
they raised the cry that Samson be brought 
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in to make sport for them; who was placed 
between the central supporting pillars of 
the Temple (verses 25-27). 

By the help of the lad attending him 
(aided perhaps by his own previous knowl- 
edge of the Temple) Samson secured a 
firm hold upon the pillars upon which the 
house stood, against which, because of his 
blindness, he was permitted to rest. By 
the jeers of the multitudes that filled the 
house and the three thousand men and 
women that looked down from its roof, 
Jehovah was goading on and girding the 
blind man for his final victory. 

3. Study the Restoration of Samson's 
Hold on Jehovah through the beheving 
Prayer of the Penitent, resulting in the 
greatest of his Triumphs and the crippling 
of the Power of the Philistines —Ch. xvi. 
28-30. 

That “Samson called unto Jehovah” (vy. 
28) shows that he had “fully recovered 
himself”, and is ready as the “Nazir of 
Jehovah” to be the hero again. 

The prayer was one of intense fervor 
and power, and of amazing breadth and 
grasp. It appealed to God as Lord 
(Adonai), Jehovah, and Elohim; showed 
that he was humbly looking to God only 
for strength; pleaded that he might be 
avenged for his two eyes and the indigni- 
ties heaped upon him as the representative 
of Israel and Jehovah. 

As Samson, listening to the jeers, 
grasped the pillars, waiting a moment for 
the final effort, he yielded himself to death 
in a prayer of self-sacrifice—being “recon- 
ciled with Jehovah, his eyes have again 
seen Him who was his strength’”—and then 
as he bowed himself with all his might, 
the drunken revels were hushed, and with 
a terrific crash the Temple of Dagon be- 
came a vast sepulcher (verses 29, 30). 

By that one final act, performed in the 
strength of the man who had come back 
to his trust in Jehovah, the lords and lead- 
ers of the five Philistine tribes were anni- 
hilated, Dagon discredited, and a great de- 
liverance wrought for Israel. 

There was no_ interference by the 
stricken, terrified and disorganized Phil- 
istines, when his father’s family took up 
the body, and in quiet funeral procession 
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bore it to its resting-place in the burying- 
place of Manoah between Zorah and Esh- 
taol. 

The story of the struggle of divine grace 
and patience with this remarkable man 
closes with the repetition of the statement, 
“And he judged Israel twenty years”,— 
thereby intimating “that Samson’s official 
career had not come to a close before the 
events just related”, but that it was ter- 
minated by them (ch. xvi. 31). 


As indicated in a former issue (October, 
1907, p. 293), “Judges is the Book of the 
Trial and Failure of Israel under the Strict 
Theocracy, in their efforts to carry out the 
Ideal Program outlined for them as His 
People by Jehovah”. The conditions shown 
to exist at the close of Samson’s career— 
after the experiment had gone on for well- 
nigh four centuries—make the failure clear 
beyond the possibility of doubt. The Israei- 
ites had not reached a condition of s-tticd 
and .stable civilization; they had not car- 
ried out the program of national religious 
education; they had disobeyed Jehovah’s 
command to root out the heathen Canaan- 
ites and to avoid all connection with them; 
so that the period had been marked by 
apostasies that had blocked their progress 
in spite of divine manifestations and inter- 
positions, 

The Double Appendix that follows the 
account of Samson’s Judgeship contains 
two notable instances—probably belonging 
to the period not long after the death of 
Joshua—which illustrate the condition of © 
moral and religious depravity into wnich 
the Israelites so soon fell. 

The entire record of the Book empha- 
sises the need for the introduction of a 
strong Centralized Government, for the 
Transition to which in the Monarchy the 
Book of Ruth prepared the way. 


ii. Lesson For Decemper 8.—The Topic 
of the Second Lesson for December i 
‘Ruth’s Wise Choice”. Its Scripture 
Ruth i. 14-22. 

1st. The Place of the Lesson 

(1) Ruth is the Third Book of 
strict Theocracy, the Book of Tr 
to the Theocratic Monarchy. 


| 
| 
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The failure of the Israelites under the 
Theocracy is recorded in Judges. They 
failed, from lack of piety and spirituality, 
to make right use of their privileges under 
the Covenant, to obey the Law of Jehovah, 
and to maintain and develop the religion of 
salvation; in short, they failed to carry 
out the Ideal Program that Jehovah had 
outlined for them and placed them in the 
best position for carrying out. There was 
needed a government that should organize, 
unify and consolidate the scattered Tribes, 
and make of them a Nation. This re- 
quired a change from the Strict Theocracy 
in which Jehovah ruled more directly (con- 
trolling the movement of the history as 
the Angel of Jehovah), to the Theocratic 
Monarchy, in which He was to rule 
through a King as His representative and 
agent. The Book of Ruth prepares for 
this transition by giving the Origin of the 
Royal Line of David, which it traces from 
Judah (to whom was given the promise of 
the scepter) down to David the King. That 
is undoubtedly the main reason for the 
place of the Book in the Sacred Canon. 


The events recorded in Ruth probably oe- 
curred some time in the later history of the 
Judges; i. e., if David was in the strict 
sense the great-grandson of Boaz (Ruth 
iv. 21, 22); and, in the ancient Scriptures, 
Ruth has, accordingly, always been closely 
connected with that Book. The author and 
the time of its being written are not re- 
corded. 

Incidentally the story of Ruth serves, as 
one of its purposes, to indicate that extra- 
ordinary instances of piety were developed 
and matured in retirement during the in- 
tervals of rest in the period of the Judges. 
The Book relates the fortunes of the fam- 
ily of Elimelech, of the Tribe of Judah, 
which was to furnish the Royal and Mes- 
sianic line of descent. 

The heroine of the Book, Ruth, a 
heathen woman, was taken into this line of 
the genealogy of David and Christ, in 
which she had been preceded by Tamar and 
Rahab. “She was the most noble of all— 
a consecrated blossom of paganism, turn- 
ing with a longing desire to the light and 
salvation of Israel”. The two pious 
women—Naomi and Ruth—illustrate the 
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double promise of blessing in the Abra- 
hamic Covenant, the one, Naomi, to the 
Chosen People, the other, Ruth, to the 
heathen world of which “all nations” were 
to be blessed. 

(2) The Plan of the Book is simple. 
Its chapters indicate the Divisions: 

First: The story of the Migration of 
Elimelech’s Family to Moab, occasioned 
by a Famine and resulting in the death of 
himself and his sons; and the return of 
the Widow in desolation and poverty to 
Bethlehem accompanied by one widowed 
Moabitish Daughter-in-law who had ac- 
cepted Jehovah as her God.—Ch. i. 1-22. 

Second: The story of Ruth in her Poy- 
erty, lovingly and loyally supporting her 
widowed Mother-in-law by voluntarily 
gleaning in the harvest-field of Naomi’s 
rich kinsman, Boaz, from whom her mod- 
est bearing received recognition and favor. 
—Ch. ii. 1-23. 

Third: The Plan of Naomi (in accord- 
ance with the Hebrew Law and Custom) 
to secure a Husband for Ruth and the per- 
petuation of the Family of Elimelech, in 
the carrying out of which was brought 
home to Boaz, as near kinsman, the Duties 
of Goel (or redeemer of the inheritance of 
the dead Elimelech), and his Promise to 
perform them secured.—Ch. iii. 1-18. 

Fourth: The Procedure of Boaz, in the 
presence of the Elders of Bethlehem, in 
obtaining the Right of Redemption and 
publicly Marrying Ruth; followed by the 
birth of Obed, the Great-grandfather of 
David whose line of Descent is traced 
from Judah down to David.—Ch. iv. 1-22. 


(3) The Scripture of the Lesson con- 
sists of the first Chapter with the omission 
of the opening verses. As that Chapter is 
a unit it will be better to study the whole 
(Ch. i. 1-22). 


and. The Unfolding of the Lesson 

In the light of what has been suggested 
regarding the aim and plan of the Book, 
this Chapter furnishes suggestive Points 
for Study. 

1. Study the mistaken Migration to 
Moab and the unlawful intermarriage with 
the idolatrous Moabites; followed by the 
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marks of the Divine Disapproval in the 
Death of all the Males of the Family, and 
the Extinction of its Hope, leading the 
desolate Naomi to determine to Return to 
Bethlehem.—Ch. i. 1-6. 


(1) The Migration of a Family of the 
Chosen People, to a land rejected by God, 
and the consequent subjection of them- 
selves to influences of its Heathenism, the 
only recorded motive being to escape the 
hardships of a local famine (ch. i. 1, 2). 

There is no hint that this family sought 
the guidance of Jehovah; the migration 
was thus not only selfish but godless. 

(2) God’s Disapproval shown by the 
early Death of Elimelech, 
later by the unlawful intermarriage of the 
two sons with the Moabites, and their pre- 
mature Deaths—by which the hopes of the 
Family in Israel were extinguished (ch. i. 
3-5). 

That Naomi recognized the sinfulness of 
the removal to Moab, and saw in these 
events the marks of divine disapproval, is 
shown by her bitter complaint to the Peo- 
ple of Bethlehem after her return from 
Moab. See verses 20, 21. 


(3) The utter desolation and hopeless- 
ness of Naomi led to her purpose to re- 
turn to Bethlehem, when she learned that 
Jehovah had brought the Famine to an end 
(chiaia5,,/0)) 2 


The hopes of the aged mother-in-law for 
an inheritance in Israel and of the young 
daughters-in-law for husbands had been 
extinguished by the three deaths. In Moab 
with its licentious heathenism and idolatry 
there remained for the former only help- 
less poverty and for the latter only un- 
speakable degradation. 


2. Study the Plea of Naomi, at the set- 
ting out on the return, that the Daughters- 
in-law should remain in Moab,—ending in 
the parting with Orpah and the cleaving of 
Ruth to Naomi.—Ch. i. 7-13. 

(1) When already on their way an 
overwhelming sense of the hopelessness of 
all three in their widowhood overwhelmed 
Naomi, but notwithstanding her convinc- 
ing plea that they should remain in Moab, 
both at first determined to go with her 
(ch. i. 7-10). 
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(2) After a still more powerful pre- 
sentation of what awaited them in Israel, 
Orpah yielded and turned back, while Ruth 
clung desperately to the fortunes of Naomi 
(ch. i. II-14). 

The choice of Orpah, from a human 
point of view, seemed the wise one; of 
what followed from it there is no record. 
The desire for a husband and family was 
natural and uppermost. 

(3) Study the intelligent and whole- 
souled Choice by Ruth of Jehovah and the 
Destinies of the Chosen People,—falling 
in with the divine purpose to prepare a 
Consecrated Ancestry for the Future Line 
of Kings.—Ch. i. 15-18. 

(1) Naomi’s further attempt to dis- 
suade Ruth from accompanying her only 
served to call forth her expression of un- 
dying affection, and her exalted Confes- 
sion of Faith in Jehovah and in Israel’s 
Destiny (ch. i. 15-17). 

This woman knew from her birth the 
doom of the widow and the hopeless hor- 
rors and abominations of Moabitish hea- 
thenism, and she knew from Naomi and 
from her own experience the blessings of 
the true religion and the true Israel,—just 
the conceptions needed to govern one who 
was to be the mother of Israel’s future 
race of Kings. 

(2) As the arts of dissuasion were use- 
less against such rock steadfastness of pur- 
pose, Naomi desisted and they went on to- 
gether (ch. i. 18). 

4. Study the Reception by the People of 
Bethlehem, with the bitter Sorrow and Re- 
pentance of Naomi, and the outlook of the 
Widows upon hopeless Struggle with 
Poverty—Ch. i. 19-22. 

(1) The universal recognition of the 
helplessness of the returning Widow, 
called forth her acknowledgment in the 
migration to Moab of their sin as the cause 
of Jehovah’s judgments that had left her 
desolate (ch. i. 19-21). 

Belonging to a prominent family that 
had been well-to-do, the surprised excla- 
mation on the lips of every one was, “Is 
this Naomi?” Going out the possessor of 
plenty, she had returned with no visible 
means of support. 
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Note that it was not “Jehovah” that had 
borne testimony against her sin; but 
Shaddai, the Almighty, the God of fruit- 
fulness, El-Shaddai, who said to Abram: 
“T make thee exceeding fruitful,—to ‘a 
father of a multitude of nations”. See 
also Genesis xxviii. 3; xxxv. II; xlviii. 3. 

(2) Providentially an unexpected way 
of support was opened, as they arrived in 
the beginning of barley-harvest; in which 
may also be a hint of an opening way to 
larger hope (ch. i. 22). 


iii. Lesson For DercemBer 15.—The 
Topic of the Third Lesson for December 
is “The Boy Samuel”. Its Scripture is 1 
Samuel iii. 1-21. This is the only Lesson 
of the year drawn from the great central 
group of Old Testament Historical Books. 

Ist. The Place of the Lesson 

(1) The Period of the Theocratic Mon- 
archy followed that of the Strict Theo- 
cracy, the failure of the People under 
which rendered it necessary. 

As seen in the previous Lessons, the 
Chosen People in the time of the Judges 
had reached the condition of absolute in- 
dividualism and anarchism (Judges xvii. 
6; xxi. 25). The purpose of the Theo- 
cratic Monarchy, as of the Strict Theo- 
cracy which it superseded, was to bring 
the Chosen People (and the World through 
them) back to obedience to Jehovah, i. e., 
to restore the Kingdom of God on Earth. 

The story of the Monarchy is told in 
three Double Books (originally all single) 
—Samuel, Kings and Chronicles. These 
Books are the record of the Institution, 
Trial and Failure of the Chosen People un- 
der the Monarchy, with merely an earthly 
monarch at its head. 

(2) The Scripture of the Lesson is 
found in Samuel, the Book of the Estab- 
lishment of the Monarchy. Samuel, Judge 
and Prophet, was the great Reformer who 
prepared for and brought about the change. 

The two Books, or Divisions, naturally 
fall into Three Parts, connected with the 
names of Three Men—Samuel, Saul, 
David. Samuel and Saul occupy 1 Samuel; 
David fills 2 Samuel. 

The Outline Plan may be suggested, as 
follows: 
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Part First—Samuel, the Prophet, Re- 
former and Judge, and the Restoration 
and Guidance of the discredited Theocracy 
through his instrumentality—1 Samuel i.— 
xii. 

Part Second.—Saul, the King after the 
People’s Heart, and the History of the 
Kingdom from his Accession until his 
Death.—1 Samuel xiii—xxxi. 

Part Third.—David, the King after God’s 
Heart, the Father of the Covenant Line of 
Kings, with the History of his Reign.—2 
Samuel i—xxiv. 

(3) The Lesson is taken from the open- 
ing division of Part First. What precedes 
it is necessary to its understanding (1 Sam. 
i. I—ii. 36). 

Samuel’s Birth was in answer to his 
mother’s prayer to Jehovah, and was fol- 
lowed by his Dedication to Jehovah (ch. i. 
1-28). 

His Mother’s Prayer over the Child, was 
followed by his installation in the Taber- 
nacle at Shiloh, where his faithful service 
before Jehovah came into contrast with 
the abominations of the degenerate priest- 
hood of the House of Eli and with the 
weak expostulations of their father; which 
evils brought upon them the Prophecy of 
destruction by “a man of God” (ch. ii. 
1-36). 

These abominations and this prophecy 
showed the necessity for a great reforma- 
tion, and paved the way for the Call of 
Samuel as the Prophet of Jehovah to bring 
in the New Order of things,—which is the 
Topic of the Scripture selected for the Les- 
son (ch. iii, 1-21). 

The Biblical story of Samuel is the his- 
tory of the long and strenuous process of 
reformation and elevation by which the 
Israelites were lifted from the depths to 
which they had sunk during the times of 
which it is written: “In those days there 
was no king in Israel: every man did that 
which was right in his own eyes” (Judges 
xxi. 25). The Scripture of the Lesson is 
the record of Samuel’s Call by Jehovah to 
the Prophetic Office, with which his Official 
Career began. 


and. The Unfolding of the Lesson 
The circumstances of the Call, the Call 
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itself, the opening divine Revelation to 
the youthful Prophet, and the extension 
of his Prophetic Activity to all Israel, sug- 
gest Points for Study: 


1. Take up the Circumstances that led 
up to the Call of the Youth to the Pro- 
phetic Office-—Cnh. iii. 1. 

(1) Consecrated by his Parents to the 
Service of Jehovah in the Sanctuary at 
Shiloh “before Eli” the Hight Priest, the 
Youth had now evidently reached the intel- 
lectual maturity required for receiving a 
Prophetic Revelation (ch. iii, I a). 

His training and guidance by the aged 
Eli had in measure prepared him for this, 
but especially his service in the Tabernacle. 

(2) The Low Condition of the Theocracy 
and the Decline in spiritual Religion made 
the Call of such a Prophet Necessary (ch. 
Tidee sD) ie 

Two things marked the situation: (a) 
The Word of the Lord was “precious”, 
i. e., direct revelations from Jehovah were 
rare, since there were lacking the requisite 
vehicles for such revelations, namely, “per- 
sons filled with the Spirit of Jehovah”. 
(b) “There was no vision spread abroad”; 
i. e., such a corrupt priesthood could not 
send out to the People from the Central 
Sanctuary the vitalizing and elevating mes- 
sages that should have been sent, and for 
which the Tabernacle existed. . 


2. Take up the Call of the Youth, and 
the Circumstances and Events attendant 
upon it.—Ch. iii. 2-r0. 

(1) In the night, while Samuel slept by 
the Ark and the aged High Priest near by, 
the Youth heard a voice calling him by 
name, which he supposed to be that of Eli, 
as he had previously had no prophetic 
revelations (ch. ili. 2-7). 

(2) On the report of the third repeti- 
tion of the voice, Eli perceived that it 
was from Jehovah, and so informed Sam- 
uel, suggesting to him a fitting response; 
whereupon Jehovah appeared and “stood 
before” the Young Man (ch. iii. 8-10). 

3. Take up the Announcement by Jeho- 
vah of the Judgment on Israel and the 
House of Eli, dreadful indeed but a Neces- 
sity if Israel was to be reformed and lifted 
up.—Ch. iii, II-14. 
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(1) The Horror of the Infliction is 
graphically portrayed (ch. iii. 11, 12). 

(2) The Judgment was to blot out for- 
ever the House of Eli—the Sons because 
of the “abominations” they were practis- 
ing; the Father because “he knew their 
crimes, but let them go unpunished” (iii. 
T3,0TA92 


4. Take up Samuel before Eli, in his 
first Act as the called Prophet of Jehovah, 
Announcing the Divinely Revealed Judg- 
ment.—Ch, iil. 15-18. 

(1) Horror-stricken the Youth lay till 
the morning before making the revelation 
to the High Priest (iii. 15). 

(2) Upon Eli’s request and abjuration, 
he then told him “every whit” (iii. 16, 17). 

(3) Recognizing the Righteousness of 
the Judgment, Eli met the overwhelming 
declaration with resignation to the will of 
Jehovah (iii, 18). 

“Eli shows a complete resignation, giv- 
ing himself and his house into God’s hands, 
without trying to excuse or justify him- 
self, but also, it is true, without exhibiting 
thorough penitence’ (Lange). 

5. Take up the Entrance of Samuel 
upon the Wider Prophetic Work for Israel, 
upon which the Reformation and Elevation 
of the Chosen People Depended.—Ch. iii. 
19-21, and iv. Ia. 


ceased to send out to Israel the divine 
messages intended to inspire afd mold the 
religious life of the people. It was now 
restored to its old place as the center of 
divine instruction and spiritual power. 

(1) Jehovah was with the Prophet, and 
gave constant demonstration to the divine 
origin of his words, so that his prophetic 
character came to be recognized by all 
Israel (iii, 19, 20). 

(2) Jehovah thereafter continued to ap- 
pear in Shiloh, and to reveal Himself there 
to Samuel in His word; which revelations 
went out to all Israel (iii. t9—iv. Ta). 

“As the people had hitherto had its cen- 
ter in Shiloh in the Tabernacle with the 
Ark as the symbol of God’s indwelling and 
presence, so now it found in the same p 
a new center in the continued revela 
of Jehovah to Samuel through His 


From now on God made known 
to the people by the revelation of 


The Tabernacle at Shiloh had long since | 
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to Samuel, the first representative of the 
permanent prophetic order’ (Lange). 


This record of the Prophetic Call of 
Samuel shows clearly, that, in starting him 
upon his career as a Prophet, Jehovah laid 
the foundation for his work as Reformer, 
Judge, and King-maker. Y, 


iv. Lesson For DECEMBER 22,—The 
Fourth Lesson for December is entitled “A 
Christmas Lesson”. Its Scripture is Mat- 
thew ii. 1-12. This chapter is usually 
looked upon as the record of the Epiphany, 
or first Manifestation of Jesus to the Gen- 
tiles as represented by the Wise Men from 
the East. It is also commonly connected 
immediately with the Birth of Jesus, al- 
though the incident here recorded probably 
occurred some time after that event. To 
say the least it furnishes the basis for a 
Christmas Lesson only by “accommodation.” 

We would refer those who desire to 
study the passage as “A Christmas Lesson” 
to the expositions found in all the religious 
papers. 

To any who desire to study it as a part 
of Matthew's Gospel and Argument for 
the Jew, we would suggest that the entire 
Chapter (ii. 1-23) be taken up as Mat- 
thew’s Argument to Prove to the Jew that 
Jesus had the Birth-place of the Messiah, 
namely, Bethlehem. In Chapter i. the 
name Jesus occurs five times, being the 
last word left in the mind at the end of the 
chapter (verse 25). 

The Jew offered what appeared to be a 
fatal objection to His claims, namely, that 
he was “Jesus of Nazareth”. To win even 
attention from the Jew, Matthew must 
show that Jesus was born, not in Nazareth, 
but in Bethlehem. This he did, in chapter 
ii., by connecting His birth with certain 
historical events of which they had knowl- 
ledge or record, with which the facts of 
his birth and infancy were inextricably 
interwoven. 

The argument can readily be traced: 

1. His Birth in Bethlehem was Evi- 
denced by the Coming of the Magi.—Ch. ii. 
I-12. ; 

All Jerusalem knew of the coming of the 
Magi. The Sanhedrin had officially an- 


swered (from Micah vy. 2), and recorded 
their answer to, the question—Where is 
He to be born?” And the answer was still 
on record. Herod’s plot to destroy Jesus 
had been foiled by the failure of the Magi 
to return; which required to be accounted 
for as is here done. 

2. It was Evidenced by Herod’s Butch- 
ery of the Innocents in Bethlehem.—Ch. 
ii. 13-18. 

The escape of Jesus is explained by the 
warnings to the Magi and to Joseph, and 
the flight into Egypt, fulfilling prophesy; 
and their remaining there until Herod’s 
death. 

3. The Reasons for the Return from 
Egypt and the Residence of the Sacred 
Family in Nazareth—so that He came to 
be known as “Jesus of Nazareth” —are made 
clear.—Ch. ii. 19-23. 

The call of the angel of the Lord to Jo- 
seph in a dream, led Joseph to return to 
the land of Israel; and the reputation of 
Herod’s Son Archelaus for possessing more 
than his father’s cruelty, together with a 
warning dream from God, caused him to 
avoid Bethlehem and seek obscurity in 
Nazareth,—from which, in fulfilment of 
prophecy, he was called a Nazarene. 

The chain of evidence that Jesus was 
born in Bethlehem, and not in Nazareth, is 
thus rendered complete. He was Jesus of 
Bethlehem. 


vy. LeEssoN FoR DECEMBER 29.—The Fifth 
Sunday in December is devoted to a “Re- 
view” of the Lessons of the year 1907. 

Anyone who choses to do so can follow 
the course of the Lessons as outlined by 
the International Committee. 

Or the Lessons may be taken up, as they 
have been presented in “The Bible Student 
and Teacher”, in their relation to the prog- 
ress of God’s Revelation of Redemption 
as the Law. 


The Lessons fall into two Groups: 

1. Those Lessons connected with the 
Origin and Organization of the Law— 
drawn from Five Books of Moses. 

Genesis contains the Origin of the Law, 
in its Primitive and Patriarchal forms, and 
the Origin of the Chosen People—Seven- 
teen Lessons. 
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Exodus records the Committal of the 
Law in its Mosaic form to the Guardianship 
of the Chosen People—covering the Deliv- 
erance from Egypt, the Revelation of the 
Law at Sinai, and its embodiment in the 
Tabernacle, the seat of Jehovah’s Throne— 
Ten Lessons. 

Leviticus records Jehovah’s Statement of 
the Way of Salvation under the Law—Two 
Lessons. 

Numbers records the Twofold Organiza- 
tion of the Tribes about the Tabernacle in 
the Wilderness for the Advance upon Can- 
and the intervening Rebellion and 
Destruction of the Generation that came 
out of Egypt—Three Lessons. 

Deuteronomy records Moses’ Preparation 
of the New Generation for the final Ad- 
vance to the Conquest of Canaan, and his 
Farewell—Two Lessons. 

At this point the Israelites are ready to 
take up the Conquest of Canaan, its Set- 
tlement and the Establishment of the Di- 
vine Religion there for its future Develop- 
ment—as set forth in its Three Phases in 
the Historical Books, of the Theocracy, 
the Theocratic Monarchy, and the period 
of Foreign Rule. 


aan, 
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The Lessons for 1907 practically end 
with the First of these Phases of Develop- 
ment. 

1. Those Lessons drawn from the His- 
torical Record of the Conquest and Settle- 
ment of Canaan, and the Test and Failure 
of Israel under the Strict Theocracy—from 
Joshua, Judges and Ruth. 

Joshua narrates the Conquest and Set- 
tlement of the Promised Land by the 
Chosen People, and the opening of their 
Development under an Ideal National Sys- 
tem of Education in the Law—Six Les- 
SONS. 

Judges records the Testing and Failure 
of the Chosen People, under the new di- 
vine Program, by reason of their Sin and 
Apostasy, showing their unfitness for it— 
Two Lessons. 

Ruth is the story of the preparation for 
the transition to the Monarchy, in the Ori- 
gin of the Davidic Line of Kings from 
Boaz—One Lesson. 

The year closes with a Lesson from the 
Book of Samuel, introducing to the 
Prophet who was to reform the degenerate 
People and inaugurate the Monarchy—One 
Lesson. 


“The March of Christianity ” 


By way of contrast with the gloomy pes- 
simism of these foes of the Christian faith, 
who would endeavor, by gross misstate- 
ments, to shake the confidence fo God's 
people, let us look at the actual facts rela- 
tive to the progress of Christianity. Espe- 


CENTURY CHRISTIANS 
St phat cay be melee cyielonewiereind terete 500,000 
BN Arerteste testo we eal a ae eee 2,500,000 
SIO EA orice Re R I AAO oc 5,000,000 
Ath teeters eins seone een eee 10,000,000 
EEN 4 Wats ss teten ce atte sa Aty Woe eater 15,000,000 
310 0h aes PRET SORE Hit coche icteric 20,000,000 
GN maces ak sed salieri eee ete 24,000,000 
OL ME Gitta vie cotter a ee 30,000,000 
OED a erases Sacco s Maleate oe ae Cee 40,000,000 


The explanation of the remarkable in- 
crease in the last one hundred years is to 
be found in the growth of foreign missions. 
In the year 1800, there were probably not 
more than a score of foreign mission sta- 
cially do we commend these facts to those 


who, either in pulpit or printed page, en- 
counter the groundless assertion that Chris- 
tianity is a “dying religion”. 


(1) Note the advance of Christianity 
through the last nineteen centuries: 


CENTURY CHRISTIANS 
TOth  ...v's soleus ne 006 00, 0e aa 50,000,000 
Lith: ccoseae-eat erro tetas «+++ 70,000,000 
T2th . 4:5 -4.¥ieiehe viele ease eats eee 80,000,000 
13th sss on om oe vs bees eke en 75,000,000 
T4th ssid bidte «ote ote sieht sae ee 80,000,000 
T5th eee tee PM oe 100,000,000 
TGth smadic cee o's ice eee 125,000,000 
T7th ics avails ovieie lata . 155,000,000 
T8th chic see srewaele seyret en . -200,000,000 
Present time (estimated) ......490,000,000 


tions; now there are over 5,000, with more 
than 15,000 out-stations. The army of 
Christian workers in the foreign field to- 
day is little short of 100,000. This, it 
should be remembered, is the progress of 
a single century in one direction only. 
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League Wotes and Points 


Second Bible Conference of the Pittsburgh Branch of the Bible 
League of North America 


First Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh. November 4, 5, and 6, 1907 


Monday, Movember 4, 1907 


10:30 a.m. The Chairman, THE Rev. Witiiam L. McEwan, D. D., Third Presbyterian 
Church, Presiding. 
Devotional Exercises. 
10:45 a.m. THE REV. Pror. WiL11AM G. MooreHEAD, D.D., Xenia Theological Semin- 
ary, Xenia, Ohio: 
“The Moral Glory of Jesus the Supreme Witness to the Inspiration of the Gospel 
and the New Testament”. 
11:30 a.m. THE Rev. Danie 8. Gregory, D.D., LL.D., Educational Secretary of the 
Bible League: 
“The Work that Immediately Confronts the League in View of Present Conditions ”. 
12:00 m. Annual meeting of the Pittsburgh Branch. 
Election. 
Enrollment of Members. 
Secretary's Report. 
3:00 p.m. THE Rev. C. W. BLopGeErt, D.D., North Avenue Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Allegheny, Presiding. 
THE Rev. Pror. Ropert Dick WItsoN, D. D., Princeton Theological Seminary : 
«New Evidence on the Book of Daniel”. 


This address will be followed by a discussion in which the members of the League will participate, 
each one being limited to five minutes. 


8:00 p.m. THE REv. MAITLAND ALEXANDER, D.D., First Presbyterian Church, Presiding. 
Top REV. Pror. CHARLES R. ERDMAN, D.D., Princeton Theological Seminary : 
«The Divine Unity of the Bible”. 


Tuesday, Hovember 5, 1907 


10:30 a.m. THE Rev. W. H. McMitxan, D.D., LL.D., Second United Presbyterian 
Church. Allegheny, Presiding. 
Devotional Exercises. 
Tue Rev. J. Ritcat Suirn, D.D., Market Square Presbyterian Church, Harrisburg: 
“The Minister's Relation to the Bible”. = 

Discussion under conditions as above. 

3:00 p.m. THE Rev. FRANK W. SnrepD, D.D., East Liberty Presbyterian Church, Pre- 
mam av. Pror. JAMES I. Goop, D.D., Central Theological Seminary of the Reform- 
ed Church in the U. S.: 
«Sound Text-Books in Colleges and Seminaries”. 

4:00 p.m. THE Rev. WILLIAM HarMON VAN ALLEN, 8S. T. D., Rector Church of the 


. Boston: 
oe Inspiration Attested by Catholicity’’. 
Discussion under conditions as above. 
7:45 p.m. JAMES I. BUCHANAN, Esq. Presiding. . 
WILLIAM PHILiires Halt, EsqQ., President Bible League of North America: 
“The Work of the Bible League”. 
Tur Rev. Davip JAMES BURRELL, D.D., LL.D., Marble Collegiate Church, New York: 
“Christ and the Bible”. 


tings of the conference will be devotional in character, and our sole dependence fora 
Beige will be he the Holy Spirit, whose presence we will continually seek. 
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Wednesday, 7:45 P. M., Hovember 6, 1907 


Nine Inter-Denominational Union Meetings in Various Sections of the City 
and Surburbs, as Follows: 


1, First United Presbyterian Church, Wilkinsburg.—THE Rev. J. Kinsry Smita, D. D., 
Shadyside Presbyterian Church, Presiding. 
Address by the Rev. J. Ritchie Smith, D. D., Market Square Presbyterian Church, 
Harrisburg. 

2. East Liberty Presbyterian Church.—THE RrEv. W. R. WEDDERSPOON, D. D., Emory 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Presiding. 

Address by the Rev. Prof. Robert Dick Wilson, D. D., Princeton Theological Sem. 
inary. 

3. Shady Side United Presbyterian Church.—THe Rev. WiLLiAM L. Mchway, D. D., 
Third Presbyterian Church, Presiding. 

Address by the Rev. A. C. Dixon, D. D., Chicago Avenue Church, Chicago. 

4. Bellefield Presbyterian Church.—Tur Rev. JouN H. Pruau, D. D,, Grace Reformed 
Church, Presiding. 
Stereopticon Address by the Rev. Prof. Allxit T Clay, Ph. D., University of 
Pennsylvania :—Recent Light on the Old Testament. 

North Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church, Allegheny.—THE REv. Davin S. KENNEDY, 
D. D., First Presbyterian Church, Allegheny, Presiding. 
Address by the Rev. Bishop E. E. Hoss, D D, one of the Bishops of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, Monteagle, Tennessee. 

6. Eighth United Presbyterian Church, Perrysville Avenue Allegheny.—Hon. Joun D. 
SHAFER, Presiding. 

Address by the Rev. Prof. J. W. McGarvey, D. D., President The College of the 
Bible, Lexington, Kentucky. 

» First Methodist Episcopal Church, Bellevue.—THE Rev. W. W LAwReENcgE, Bellevue 
United Presbyterian Church, Presiding. 

Address by the Rey. Oliver C. Morse, D. D., Executive Secretary Bible League, 
New York. 

8. First Presbyterian Church, Sewickley —WtuuiaM C. LILLEY, Es@., Presiding. 
Address by the Rev. Elmore Harris, D. D., President Toronto Bible Training 
School, Toronto, Canada:—‘‘The Spirit of Truth”. 

9. Crafton Presbyterian Church.—THE Rev. JoHN W. HorrMan, Crafton Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Presiding. 

Address by the Rev. Prof. David R. Breed, D. D., Western Theological Seminary, 


er 


Allegheny. 
OFFICERS OF THE PITTSBURGH BRANCH 
Rev. Wm. L. McEwan, D. D., Rev. W. H. McMILuay, D. D., LL. D. 
Chairman Vice Chairman 


Rauew W. Harsison, Sec’y-Treasurer, 1712 Farmers Bank Building 
EXECUTIVE CuMMITTEER 


Rev. David R. Breed, D. D. Robert Pitcairn 

Thomas J. Gillespie } Rev. Wm. J. Reid 

Rev. John W. Hoffman Rev. George Shaffer, D. D. 

Rev. D. 8. Kennedy, D. D. Rev. John G. Slayter 

Wm. C. Lilley Rev. C. W. Smith, D. D. 

Rev. J. K. McClurkin, D. D. Rev. J. Kinsey Smith, D. D 

Rev. John McNaugher, D. D. Rev. Frank W. Sneed, D. D, 

Robert A. Orr Rev. Wallace Tharp, D. D, 
Rev. W. R. Wedderspoon, D. D. 7 
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Notes Editorial and Critical 


One is sometimes compelled to ask 
the question, Caz any one be sure that 
a bequest made for the maintenance 

of sound Biblical in- 
Corporate struction in a College 
Responsibility or Seminary will not 
be perverted to the sup- 
port of the very opposite views? ‘There 
can be no doubt that the Trustees of 
a Corporation are movally bound to 
conform to the conditions imposed 
by the trust committed to them. 
And yet the experience of Andover 
and other institutions in recent years, 
shows that such moral obligation no 
longer g7ifs men. It may be ques- 
tioned whether this is not an evil 
inseparable from the practice of 
endowing educational institutions; 
especially when a Chair is founded 
by some rich man to make a respect- 
able place for his own son. In pro- 
cess of time the sense of dependence 
upon the Church weakens, and the 
incumbent of the Chair repudiates 
all obligation ; and, with the plea of 
‘intellectual freedom ’’, devotes him- 
self diligently to tearing down what 
the Trustees of the institution have 
vowed to maintain. 


Here is a practical illustration, in 
an institution identified with a Chris- 
tian Denomination that has placed 
itself on record as holding to the 
strictest view of the plenaryinspiration 
of the Scriptures, founded mainly for 


the purpose of training young men 

for the ministry, and 

A Model endowed by Chris- 

Examination tian men and women 

who would have died 

for their faith. Here is a specimen 

examination of a young man in the 
department of Bible study : 

‘Select the parts of the Book of Daniel 
that are true, and the parts that are not 
true”. 

Fortunately the young man hada 
friend in a neighboring institution to 
whom he could appeal, whose library 
was well stocked with the books on 
the Daniel question ; so that he was 
saved from the wreck of his faith. 
There is credible evidence that the 
same teacher is taking advantage of 
his position to pervert his students to 
Universalism. And there is no one 
that can be held i es for this 


state of things : 
CM Pes we Be 


We learn from the New York Tri- 
bune of November 6, 1907, that the 
recent discoveries of Brugsch Bey in 
connection with the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics which he deciphered are the 
subject of an article in the Oester- 
reichische Wochenschrift, in which 
the writer says that it is no longer 
difficult to understand the origin 

of the ‘‘seven lean 

The ‘‘ Seven years” narrative in 

Lean Years’’ the Book of Genesis. 

The inscriptions as 
translated by Brugsch show that 
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1700 years before the Christian era 
the Nile for seven consecutive years 
did not overflow, and the famine, 
pestilence and misery followed. 
‘‘ We know’’, says the writer, ‘‘ that 
the date of the seven of fruitlessness 
mentioned in Genesis was 1700 B.C., 
and thus what has been looked upon 
asa fancy has through these hiero- 
glyphics become a matter of history. 
The failure of the Nile to overflow, 
the withering of the vegetation, the 
lands devoid of crops, famine and 
the consequent scourges are all de- 
picted in the pictures which the stu- 
dent has been able to decipher’’. 


Professor G. Frederick Wright, in 
his ‘‘ Scientific Confirmations of Old 
Testament History ’’, gives some in- 
teresting modern instances of years 
of drought and famine resulting 
from the stoppage of the waters of 
the Nile which drains the great lake 
reservoirs of Central Africa, caused 
by the accumulation of sudd in the 
channel. 


Lord Cromer’s report for the year 
1900, on the ‘‘ Condition of Egypt 
and the Soudan’’, 
Scientific contains some very 
Confirmation interesting and signi- 
ficant information on 
this point. At that time Major 
Peake was making good progress in 
removing the sudd that was obstruct- 
ing the outlet of Lake Victoria 
Nyanza, by ‘‘cutting it up in large 
blocks’. He found that— 

«Instead of sudd being, as had been sup- 
posed, a tangle of weeds floating on the 
water and descending a few feet below the 
surface, it proved in most cases to bea 
mass of decayed vegetation, papyrus roots, 
and earth, much resembling peat in con- 
sistency, and compressed into such solidity 
by the force of the current that men could 
walk across it without danger. One. block 
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in the Bahr-el-jabel, one hundred and 
forty miles south of Lake No, is twenty- 
five miles long. Another fifty-two miles 
south is fifty-three miles long. In both 
instances the true channel of the river is 
blocked by sudd, and it now follows a false 
channel; in the former instance it passes 
through a series of broad shallow lakes”’. 


This leads Professor Wright to re- 
nlark (pays: 

‘In view of these lake reservoirs in Cen- 
tral Africa, and of the readiness with 
which their outlets may be temporarily 
obstructed, successive years of plenty and 
of famine in Egypt no longer seem a mys- 
tery. The real mystery of the Bible ac- 
count connected with the events of Joseph’s 
career is the supernatural revelation made . 
to him, which, being itself a miracle, ele- 
vated the whole transaction into the realm 
of the miraculous. It is to be noted, how- 
ever, that the Biblical account is not com- 
promised by any doubtful references to 
supernatural agency in the production 
either of the years of plenty or of famine”. 

On this point Dr. Wright further 
says (p. 78): 

“To produce the results described in con- 
nection with the history of Joseph, we may 
easily suppose that the main outlet at length 
became so clogged with sudd that the 
overflow opened up a fresh channel on one 
side, which, by rapidly enlarging itself, 
would let down an abnormal amount of 
water for a series of years, and so supply 
the conditions of successive years of plenty, 
At length these channels become again 
filled with sudd, thus obstructing the water 
and causing years of famine below, until 
the reservoir had again filled up with water 
and the channel could readjust itself in 
more permanent form. This succession of 
events is easy enough to imagine as taking 
place in conformity with the foreordained 
conditions existing in the region. Indeed, 
so natural does the succession of events re- 
corded now seem, that it is capable of be- 
ing perceived and believed upon as small an 
amount of evidence as that which would 
establish the occurrence of any ordinary 
event. The Nile itself is a wonderful illus- 
tration of the complicated character of 
Divine Providence. The revelation of a 
small section of that wonder to a divinely 
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chosen agent, such as Joseph was, in the 
training of the chosen people, is as easy to 
believe as anything else which is super- 
natural”. 

The reported discovery of the hiero- 
glyphic records concerning the early 
history of Israel in Egypt, if it proves 
to be authentic—as we have no rea- 
son to doubt that it will—is one of 

the most important of 


Proofs from recent ‘‘finds’’ —fall- 
Archeology ing in, as it does, 
with the Biblical rec- 

ord in confirming its facts and 


synchronizing with its date. It may 
well be coupled, in our estimate ofits 
momentous import, with the discovery 
of Dr. Leonard W. King of the Brit- 
ish Museum,—recorded in our Octo- 
ber number (page 256). By Dr. 
King’s discovery it was shown that 
the Second Babylonian Dynasty over- 
lapped both the First and Third; so 
that its 368 years must be subtracted 
from the ordinary figures given, leav- 
ing the date of Abraham’s Call 1915 
B. C., and showing him to have been 
a contemporary of Amraphel, or 
Hammurabi. By this later discovery 
the historicity of the story of Joseph 
and of the Genesis account is assured, 
and their chronological place con- 
firmed just in time to meet the 
renewed clamor against their accep- 
tance. Verily God is in history, and 
—in the Bible! 
*K KOK KOK KOK 

In the August issue (p. 83) we had 
occasion to illustrate the beauties of 
‘‘antonomous mind’’ as seen in its 
working in various spheres. Mayor 
Schmitz, of San Francisco, although 
a convicted felon, assuming to be not 
only a law to himself but to the 
Judge and jury, as well, warned 
Judge Dunne not to mention any of 
his crimes in pronouncing sentence 
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upon him, and announced to the 
representatives of the press that he 
would be a candidate for Mayor in 
the Fall, when he expected the citi- 
zens to vindicate him! Well, he 
conducted his campaign from his cell 
in the penitentiary at San Quentin— 
what a free country we are living 
in !—and the people ‘‘ vindicated ’’ 
him by burying him under their bal- 
lots, face downward and very deep! 
We congratulate the San Franciscans 
and the Nation. 

But Mayor Schmitz is not alone in 
making the personal equation su- 

preme. Mayor Busse 
More ‘‘Antono- of Chicago is follow- 
mous Mind’ ing in his footsteps. 
In dealing with the 
saloons he is pronounced ‘‘more liberal 
and wide open than any Harrison 
that ever ruled Chicago’’. When 
the intermeddling Law and Order 
League requested him to enforce the 
law and close the saloons on Sunday, 
here is what he had to say: 

‘““My position on Sunday closing is too 
well known to need futher comment. The 
Council years ago sent a communication to 
the Mayor requesting him to pay no atten- 
tion to the State law for Sunday closing, 
and I will not close the saloons unless 
ordered to do so by the courts or unless the 
people by a majority vote ask that the 
saloons be closed on Sunday ”’. 

That is the spirit of the present 
age. It wasa better state of things 
in the days of the Judges, when 
‘every man did that which was 
right in his own eyes’’. Now, the 
man of the autonomous mind pro- 
poses to do what he wants to do— 
unless he is prevented by force! So, 
in the New Theology, ‘‘ the faith’’ 
has come to be what one wants to be- 
lieve! The false principle now 


sweeps the whole horizon ! 
OK KOK OK OK OK 
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Messages from the German Liberal Camp* 


Pror. JoHN O. EvjEn, Pu.D., GETTYSBURG, PA. 


Some months ago Prof. Harnack 
sent out a communication to the 
world in which he predicted that the 
present state of anxiety and uneasi- 
ness in theological and Church 
circles would soon give way to one 
of peace. The peacemaker was to 
be tue Liberal Theology, whose vic- 
tory was absolute and decisive. The 
only thing that might prolong the 
uneasiness, especially among the 
laity, was the Christological problem. 
But this, too, would finally be settled 
by the unavoidable acceptance of the 
solution offered by the Modern Theol- 
ogy: ‘‘ Christ the unparalleled in 
history, but not God’’. 

The confidence of Prof. Harnack 
is quite evident from the following 
utterances : 

“Ts controversy being waged concern- 
ing the Old and New Testaments, con- 
cerning the authority of the New Testa- 
ment, concerning inspiration, concerning 
the infallibility of Scripture? Certainly, 
here there is contention. But who can 
deny that the decisive battles have been 
fought and that we [the liberal theo- 
logians}] have won the victory? The 
attacks yet to be met and warded off are 
those of the stragglers: the harmless on- 
sets of a vanquished enemy [conservative 
theologians]’’. 

That all the theologians of the 
Liberal School, even those that are 
no less radical than Prof. Harnack, 
do not share the optimism of their 
master, will be seen from a lengthy 
article written for the ‘‘ Evangelische 
Freiheit’’, August, 1907, a new 
spokesman for the Liberal Theol- 
ogy. 


_ * The substance of an encouraging paper 
in The Lutheran Observer, October 25, 1907. 


It is Lic. Schiele, one of its liberal 
editors, who is the author of the 
article. Among other things he 
says: 

“If Harnack would pause to examine 
the Church of to-day, it could not escape 
his notice that the use of Scriptures in 
preaching, in administering spiritual com- 
fort, in imparting religious instruction, is 
still almost entirely dominated by a most 
massive Inspirationsglauben (Faith in 
Inspiration). Those theologians that op- 
pose this by making a different use of 
Scriptures are not numerous, and their 
number is diminishing to the extent that 
the number of the theological university 
professors of the positive school is increas- 
ing”. 

Lic. Schiele then refers to Prof. 
Beyer’s (of Neustettin) answer to 
the question, ‘‘Is a Liberal Theo- 
logian a Christian ? and ‘‘ goes on to 
make an application, which is noth- 
ing short of pleasant news to the 
conservative wing. According to 
Prof. Beyer’s definition, 

‘‘Liberal Theologians are those who 
cancel that part of the creed which affirms 
that Christ is born of the virgin Mary, 
believing that Jesus is the son of Joseph, 
and who give up the Trinity and therefore 
can not pray to Jesus”. 

Schiele, in applying this definition, 
makes this assertion : 

At the last Prussian General Synod there 
was not a single synodical representative 
who could be termed a Liberal Theologian 
in the sense of Beyer. Nota single one of 
them would, with the resoluteness of Har- 
nack, have made use of such a Christol- 
ogy as is suggested in Harnack’s program 
of peace”. 

This statement of Schiele certainly 
ought to contribute something 
towards disillusioning those who 
claim that the Modern Theology is 
inundating Germany. For Ger- 
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many’s largest and most influential 
Synod ought to be a fair index as to 
what extent the theories of Liberal 
Professors of Theology are deter- 
minative in practical Church life. 
The statistics of the last Synod 
not being available, we will give 
that of the previousone. The reader 
can then form his own estimate re- 
garding the intelligence and influence 
of a body like the General Synod of 
Prussia. The Synod was composed 
of 122 clergymen and other ecclesi- 
astical officers and 76 laymen. Of 
the clergy, there were 12 general 
superintendents, 66 superintendents 
(bishops), 6 consistory presidents, 
2 Konsistorialriite, 11 professors 
of theology, 15 ministers active 
im charges, some emeriti of 
representatives of missions. The 
laymen consisted of 29 state digni- 
taries, 39 noblemen, 1 mayor, 5 mer- 
chants and manufacturers (mostly 
Kommerzienrite), etc. Though we 
make a digression to find fault with 
the aristocraiic composition of this 
Synod, which is to represent many 
thousand congregations where the 
workingman, the farmer, and the 
teacher are spiritually on no lower 
level than the more highly ‘‘ educat- 
ed’’ classes, we can not desist from 
emphasizing the fact, that the spirit- 
uality as well as the intelligence of 
such a body would warrant its com- 
petency in holding its own against 
the peacemaking programs of the 
Liberal Theology. 

Schiele, instead of joining Har- 
nack in claiming the victory, fears 
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that the Church will shut her doors 
on the Liberal Theologian, for she zs 
and will remain conservative. Schiele 
seems really to doubt that the masses 
will ever be converted to Modern 
Theology. In the separation of 
Church and State, which is in Ger- 
many but a question of time, he 
foresees the defeat or resignation of 
Modern Theology. He says on this 
point: 

«In brief, the separation of Church and 
State is, to say the least, more probable 
than the Christological peace which Har- 
nack announces. When this separation 
gets to be a fact—with whom will the 
States negotiate when they settle with 


the Churches? One thing is certain : not 
with us”. 


That the uneasiness in the left 
wing is much greater than in the 
right is becoming more evident each 
day. Therefore Harnack felt that 
it was necessary to give his co- 
workers a message of consolation. 
Schiele has shown, however, that it 
did not bring about the desired 
effect. It will be exceedingly diffi- 
cult for the Liberal Theology to 
retain its composure in the face of 
the many new difficulties that have 
arrayed themselves against it in the 
last decade. The difficulties are 
multiplying. Later, perhaps we 
shall learn what they are. 

We feel confident that the Liberal 
Theology will not be able to ‘‘re- 
move the old landmarks’’. We 
shall have no occasion to say, ‘‘ They 
have taken away my Lord, and I 
know not where they have laid 
him’’. 
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‘Old Testament Problems” 


The Bible Student and Teacher 


{ December 


: Dr. Thirtle’s New Book* 


Rev. J. A. Leavirr D. D., PRESIDENT OF EwiInc COLLEGE, EwINc, ILL. 


Seldom have conservative Bible 
students had so great an occasion for 
rejoicing, and the destructive critics 
so great an occasion for grief, as in 
the recent publication of Dr. Thirtle’s 
new book, ‘‘Old Testament Prob- 
lems’’. Following up his first work, 
‘‘ The Titles of the Psalms’’, by 
the study of ‘‘ The Little Psalter ’’ 
(Psalms cxx.—cxxxiv.), the author 
has made marvelous discoveries con- 
sidering the lateness of our day. 


His book like ancient Gaul natu- 
rally divides into three parts. 


Part First—The Songs of Degrees, or 
Civviie Psalter: 

Dr. Thirtle, after successfully con- 
futing old theories about the titles of 
these Psalms (cxx.—cxxxXxiv. ), briefly 
analyzes them and prepares his 
hypothesis for verification. 


His hypothesis is, that these Songs, 
fifteen in number, were in part origi- 
nal with Hezekiah and in part 
adapted by him from the writings of 


* «Old Testament Problems”. By J. 
W. Thirtle, LL. D. Henry Frowde, London 
and New York. 

The readers of Volume I. of The Bible 
Student and Teacher, and those who 
attended the First Convention of The 
American Bible League in New York City 
in May, 1904, will recall an address by Rey. 
Dr. Robert Cameron on ‘‘ The New Key to 
the Psalm Titles”. It gave an account of 
a book by Dr. Thirtle entitled ‘‘The Titles 
of the Psalms”, in which he set forth his 
discovery that the key to Musical Titles of 
the Psalms was lost, not only before the 
time of the Septuagint Version, but before 
Ezra, probably with the destruction of the 
First Temple. This renders impossible the 
late origin ascribed to them by the Radical 
Critics. Sir Robert Anderson says “ that 
the result of this discovery is to utterly 
destroy—not simply discredit, but destroy 
—the hypothesis of the Higher Critics”. 
Dr. Thirtle’s new work seems to call for 
most thoughtful consideration.—Editor. 


David and Solomon, and consecrated 
to the Temple worship, because of 
his remarkable deliverence from the 
Assyrians and the lengthening of his 
life fifteen years. 

Tested by external and internal 
evidence, he finds that this theory 
proves satisfactory. Isaiah was the 
king’s historian, and he makes Heze- 
kiah to say on his recovery: 

««The Lord is niy Savior: Therefore we 
wiil sing my Songs to the stringed instru- 
ments all the days of my life in the House 
of the Lord” (Isa. xxxviii. 20). 

The history leading up to this reso- 
lution, or purpose, is too familiar to 
the readers of The Bible Student and 
Teacher to need repetition here. But 
the reading of the fifteen Songs of 
Degrees, in the light of the King’s 
experience as depicted by Dr. Thirtle, 
will illuminate them remarkably. 

The author concludes this division 
of his book with these words: 

“Tt is claimed that the exposition de- 
veloped in these pages suits all the facts. 
No other view, so far as our observation 
has extended, has complied with this 


necessary condition of a sound interpreta- 
tion. 

“Given the soundness of these conclus- 
ions, two thoughts arise : 

“First, Hezekiah was a greater man than 
we have been disposed to think, and must 
be accorded a larger place in the Old 
Testament story. 

Secondly, between the King and his 
people there was a spiritual and moral 
contest which, when duly weighed, is 
calculated to invest the life and character 
of Hezekiah with a significance which has 
not, so far, been allowed in the adumbra- 
tion of Messianic ideals”. 


Part Second.—The second division 
of the book is concerned with The 
Formation of the Psalter’’. 
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This is subdivided into Four Parts: 
(1) A Survey of Material; (2) The 
Work of Hezekiah; (3) Adapted 
Psalms; (4) The Question of Age. 

The Author finds that the Psalms 
were the products of two periods, that 
they were the work of Kings and 
their associates; that their individual 
existence antedates tradition, and the 
book, as an indissoluble unit, the 
dawn of history; that the editing of 
them was the work of Hezekiah. 

There was a striking similarity in 
the experiences of David and Heze- 
kiah, and the latter adapted poems of 
the former so that they applied to the 
history of both kings. 

Psalm exxxvii. which, it has been 
claimed, has furnished a strong argu- 
ment for the post-exilic date, he lo- 
cates satisfactorily in the reign of 
Hezekiah. The story of it he finds 
in 2 Kings xviii., and in the accouut 
given by Sennacherib on the Taylor 
cylinder now in the British Museum. 
According to thisaccount over 200,000 
Hebrews were deported at that time. 

It seems to us that no man can 
hereafter write intelligently on the 
formation of the Canon without con- 
sulting this work, and that the his- 
torical light it sheds on the Psalms, 
by putting them in their individual 
setting, makes all readers of them Dr. 
Thirtle’s debtors. 


Part Third.—The third division of 
the book is entitled ‘‘King Hezekiah 
in the Book of Isaiah’’. 

Chapters ii.-xiv., of Isaiah, pertain 
to the reign of Uzziah, Jotham and 
Ahaz. The remainder of the book is 
based on the experiences of Heze- 
kiah. Chapter i. is introductory and 
according to custom was written last, 
and as we might expect contains nu- 
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merous references to the last 27 chap- 
ters. The narrative in Chapters 
XXXVi.-xxxix. is explanatory of the 
prophetical portions which follow. 
This in brief is the outline of Isaiah. 

‘The Servant of the Lord’’, who 
occupies so prominent a place in the 
last 27 chapters of Isaiah, has always 
been a vexing and insoluble problem 
to commentators; bnt under the gui- 
dance of Dr. Thirtle new light seems 
to be thrown upon the passage. In 
his view, ‘‘The Servant of the Lord ’’ 
refers primarily to Hezekiah. In the 
earlier years of his reign the people 
were anything but spiritual and did 
not understand him. King and peo- 
ple were as far apart as the poles. 

He looked to God for succor; they 
to the Egyptians. 

He became a striking type of the 
Messiah, as a few references will 
show. 

He was despised and rejected of 
men, a man of sorrows, acquainted 
with sickness. 

His sufferings were vicarious. The 
stroke, fatal and repulsive, was not 
due to his sins, but to the people’s. 
He was wounded for our transgres- 
sions, etc. 

He was cut off without posterity. 
When Isaiah commanded him to set 
his house in order he had no heir. It 
appeared as if God had annulled His 
royal covenant with David. 

But his days were prolonged, and 
he was given an heir. 

In the latter part of his reign ‘‘the 
humble’ was greatly exalted. The 
people of the earth were astonished 
at the experiences of Hezekiah and 
took knowledge that God was with 
him. 

It is also shown that the King’s 
sufferings paralleled to a remarkable 
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degree those of Job. In the person 
of Hezekiah we get a historical per- 
spective of the book of Job. We find 
that it is not wisdom literature, is not 
a philosophical drama; but a con- 
crete example for the consolation of 
the King. 

We give way for the author to tell 
the story in his own language: 


“Reason and historical analogy imme- 
diately suggest that it [the book of Job] 
was written in order to serve some definite 
and practical end. What king was there 
to whose case the book would come with 
fitness, and as a message of hope, as it as- 
suredly would come to Hezekiah in the 
time of his sickness? We suggest that the 
reign of Hezekiah supplies the psycholo- 
gical moment for the writing of this won- 
derful book. Hezekiah had a sickness 
which was of the nature of leprosy; and— 
before ever the time of crisis arrived, and 
in answer to importunate prayer recovery 
was vouchsafed—there was placed before 
him this parabolic narrative for his con- 
duct and encouragement. 

“In brief, the story of Job shows the 
king that, in a case far more serious than 
his, the Lord gave recovery to a Righteous 
Man. 

‘‘Hezekiah had a boil; Job ‘was smitten 
with sore boils from the sole of his foot 
unto his crown’. 

Hezekiah had counsellors who played 
him false; Job was assuredly in worse 
case, for he was besieged by avowed friends, 
who not only denounced his claim to per- 
sonal integrity, but also vexed him by 
maintaining that his sufferings were the 
consequence of heinous sin 

In another sense the advantage was with 
the king: He suffered in stately solitude; 
while Job, having been bereft of children 
who had been the objects of warm affec- 
tion, found himself still joined to a wife 
who perversely urged him to ‘curse God 
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and die’. All the time, to use his own 
words, Hezekiah was one who ‘had walked 
before the Lord with a perfect heart, and 


had done that which was good in His 
sight’; Job in like manner, ‘was perfect 


and upright, one that feared God, and 
eschewed evil’. 
«The substantive message of the Book of 
Job becomes obvious in such a situation as 
is now suggested. If, by the mercy of 
God, such a one as Job was raised from the 
gates of death to a new life, and indeed 
given days of prosperity and peace, be- 
cause he was a righteous man, then there 
was hope for Hezekiah, whose case was 
light in comparison, but whose life and 
conduct were equally well-pleasing to God”. 


One feature of the work brings 
sorrow at first to the devout reader: 
we suffer a shock on discovering 
that we are called upon to surrender 
the reference to Cyrus. The author 
affirms, and attempts to support his 
claim with proof, that the name of 
Cyrus was substituted for that of 
Hezekiah. In his view, however, 
the prophecy seems to fit the devout 
king of Judah much better than the 
pagan king of Persia. It is obvious 
that such emendations, proposed in 
the interest of a theory, are to be 
entertained with caution. 

We are painfully conscious of do- 
ing but scant justice to this remark- 
able work, and in conclusion simply 
state that we believe the author has 
come to the kingdom for such a time 
as this, and that any devout student 
of the Scriptures who will give his 
book a careful perusal will have three 
new books in his Bible, Job, Psalms 
and Isaiah, but only one author by 
the name of Isaiah. 
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Rev. Dr. John P. Peters in the “Church Congress” 


The Rector of St. Michael’s Church 
in New York City has achieved 
notoriety. His Oriental explora- 
tions give him deserved fame. Had 
he mastered cuneiform he would 
have been a prince among archeo- 
logists. How amusing his narra- 
tion of his escape from murderous 
Arabs! To save his life he prac- 
ticed on their fears; retiring to a 
trench he exploded rockets. The 
terrified robbers believed they had a 
prophet in their midst. Once, how- 
ever, a defective rocket recoiled and 
the magician was hurled sprawling to 
the earth. Well for him his enemies 
did not witness the disaster ! 

Was an explorer practicing his 
pyrotechnics in the Episcopal Church 
Congress in Brooklyn, when he 
declared that Abraham was a myth? 
Perhaps he was treating Occidentals 
as he had deceived Orientals, a dan- 
gerous business! Ecclesiastical roc- 
kets explode and recoil. Shamming 
supernatural among Arabs is less 
perilous than denying supernatural 
among Christians. 

Abraham a myth! So says our 
Doctor! What his Bible? There 
Abraham is a fact. We have the 
place of his birth; the names of his 
father, his uncle, his brothers, his 
sisters, his nephew, his sons, his 


associates. From call to burial his 
biography is complete. Abraham a 
myth! So affirmed our Doctor! 


But from the bush of fire Jehovah 
said, ‘, Iam the God of Abraham’’. 
David styled Abraham servant of 
Jehovah. Isaiah wrote that Jehovah 
redeemed Abraham. Luke called 
Christ a son of Abraham. Accord- 
ing to our Doctor our Savior was 
descended froma myth/ Jesus told 


the Jews that they should ‘‘ See Abra- 
ham ’’—the myth—“ in the Kingdom 
of God’’. He said ‘‘ Before Abra- 
ham’’—the myth—‘‘ was, I am”’. 
And that supreme expounder of 
Jesus, Paul! did he agree with our 
modern emendator of inspired Scrip- 
ture? Hear the great apostle! 
Teaching how our sins are remitted 
through faith in the blood of the 
Divine Christ, he selects the majestic 
patriarch as our exemplar. As with 
our Doctor, Abraham was no myth. 
Abraham ‘‘ believed God and it was 
accounted to him for righteousness’’. 
Abraham when tried offered Isaac. 
Abraham became father of many 
nations. By prophets, by apostles, 
by our Lord, Abraham is treated as 
a historical personage. He is the 
father of Israel and progenitor of 
Messiah. A part of the mist which 
bewildered Gnostics and Arians and 
Pelagians and Rousseau and Hume 
and Paine aad Ingersoll, has crept 
into the brain of our Doctor. Let 
him be careful not to estimate his 
intelligence beyond prophets, beyond 
apostles, beyond Incarnate Godhead, 
and assume to know more than his 
Creator and Redeemer ! 

On his own principles we can 
prove Dr. Peters himself a myth. If 
Abraham was a myth, Isaac was 
myth. If Isaac was a myth, Jacob 
was a myth. If Jacob was a myth, 
the twelve patriarchs were myths. 
If the twelve patriarchs were my/éhs, 
all Jews are myths. If all Jews are 
myths the apostles were myths. And 
if the apostles were myths, all Chris- 
tians are myths. And if all Chris- 
tians are myths, Then— 

Dr. Peters is a myth. I. 
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“The Presbyterian Banner” and the “ Twelfth Commandment” 


The Editor cf this magazine de- 
livered an Address, during the 
recent Conference of the Pittsburgh 
Branch of the American Bible 
League, on ‘‘The Work that Im- 
mediately Confronts the League’’, 
in view of the present situation. 
Claiming to have some knowledge of 
the situation, his one aim was to 
place it as clearly as possible before 
his audience. In ‘‘ The Presbyterian 
Banner’’, a Pittsburgh paper, in its 
issue of November 7, appeared a 
notice of that Address, presumably 
written by Rev. Dr. Snowden, the 
Editor,—embodied in a report of 
‘‘’The Meeting of the Bible League’’. 
We reproduce it here in order that 
our readers may compare it with the 
Address, as printed from the manu- 
script copy on a later page of this 
issue, and see whether it is not a 
breach of the ‘‘ Twelfth Command- 
Ment “7. 

“Rev. Dr. D 8S. Gregory, Educational 
Secretary of the Bible League, then set forth 
its object and methods. ‘The avowed 
objects of the League’, he said, ‘are to aid 
Christians to attain a better mastery of 
the Bible as the Word of God’. The 
object as thus stated is good, but the 
Secretary proceeded with an address con- 
taining some statements which were un- 
fortunate as regards both fact and good 
taste. As result of the critical views of 
the Bible he asserted that ‘The faith of 
the Church has been shattered, its evange- 
lical fervor has been cooled, its gifts have 
been curtailed and its missionary enter- 
prise has been hindered’. It would be 
hard to pack more of unfounded pessimism 
into one sentence. And it does not 
enlighten the public or help the cause of 
the Bible but only hurts the Bible League 
for its Secretary to represent such Presby- 
terian scholars as Professors A. C. Zenos, 
J. F. McFadyen and George Adam Smith 
as ‘destructive critics’ and ‘hosts of dark- 


ness’. A more misleading and depressing 
address is seldom heard”. 


As to whether the picture was 
overdrawn, or more pessimistic than 
the facts warrant, we are willing to 
leave to the judgment of intelligent 
readers of the Address itself. Profes- 
sor Moorehead of Xenia Theologi- 
cal Seminary, who heard it, added 
to words of warm commendation : 
‘“T fear that even the ministry have 
a most inadequate conception of the 
gravity of the present situation ’’. 
We think he was right. The Editor 
of the Banner bas, of course, a right 
to his own opinion, whether he has. 
grounds for it or not; and is justified 
in expressing that opinion in a. 
quasie-official manner asa teacher of 
Presbyterians, zf he has adequate 
grounds for it. 

Perhaps it is scarcely worth while 
in this case to protest against even 
the baldest misrepresentations; and 
yet, for the sake of some of our 
Pittsburgh friends who have professed 
to have an interest in the cause we 
were there to represent, we stop to 
call attention to two or three in- 
stances, as fixing the position and 
illustrating the animus of the Edi- 
torial writer. 

What we said, after enumerating 
some of the conclusions of the ‘*‘ New 
Theologians ’’, was that 

‘A mighty effort must be made if these 
conditions are to be reversed. The de- 
structive teachings, by discrediting the 
Scriptures and the Christ, have shaken the 
faith of the Church in many quarters, 
have curtailed its gifts, have chilled its 
evangelistic favor, and have crippled its 
missionary activities”. 

The change of this from a limited 
proposition (‘‘ the Church in many 
quarters ’’), as we put it, to a umtver- 
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sal (‘‘ the Church’’), as the editorial 
puts it; the reversal of the order of 
the clauses ; and the adding of quo- 
tation marks to fix the authorship of 
that sentence upon us instead of 
upon the editor where it belongs,— 
may be accounted for by the critic’s 
not having heard the Address, or by 
deliberate misrepresentation, or by 
lack of intellectual discrimination, or 
by failure to appreciate the require- 
ments of fairness or square dealing. 
The writer is welcome to choose 
which ever horn of the dilemma best 
suits him. 


Equally unfair is the statement that 
that the speaker in his Address rep- 
resented ‘‘such Presbyterian Schol- 
ars as A. C. Zenos, J. F. McFadyen 
and George Adam Smith’’ as ‘‘ des- 
tructive critics ’’ and ‘‘hosts of dark- 
ness’’. We do not find that state- 
ment, or any basis for it, in the copy 
of our Address; indeed, we are quite 
sure that what little knowledge of 
English we have at command would 
have precluded us from putting it in 
just that form. However, we think 
that the fact, that at least the men 
bearing the last two names mentioned 
are ‘‘ destructive critics’’, has been 
made plain beyond denial in ‘‘ The 
Bible Student and Teacher’’, by Pro- 
fessor Orr’s criticisms of the Canadian 
Professor’s ‘‘Introduction of the Old 
Testament ’’ and his recent papers in 
“The Homiletic Review’’, and by 
the Scotch Professor’s own compara- 
tively recent papers in the ‘‘ Quar- 
terly Review’’, summarizing the 
“‘results’’ of the Biblical Criticism 
and adjudging the conservatives bank- 
tupt. They are very reputable gen- 
tlemen no doubt, however loose their 
thinking; and now that the Editor of 
““The Banner’’ takes up the cudgels 
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in their behalf, Presbyterians will 
know more definitely where he him- 
self stands. His position hardly 
seems consistent with his acting as 
presiding officer at one of the ses- 
sions of the Conference. 

Our hesitancy (just hinted at) in 
entering this protest is due toa some- 
what similar treatment from the same 
quarter. Several years since we 
printed, in ‘‘The Presbyterian and 
Reformed Review’’, a criticism of 
Herbert Spencer’s Philosophy, in 
three successive numbers. ‘‘ The 
Presbyterian Banner’’ was forward 
to print a slap-dash notice of the first 
paper (we think), asserting that the 
writer was only a moss-back and a 
belated medievalist. As we had made 
use of the latest science and philoso- 
phy, and refrained from making affir- 
mations without backing them up, 
and the critic was an entire stranger 
to us, we were a little disconcerted by 
his jaunty air. Indeed, had not the 
unprovoked attack betrayed in its 
every sentence the fact that its writer 
was a much greater ‘‘expert’’ in as- 
sertion than in philosophy, and had 
not the mails already brought to us a 
cordial letter from Professor William 
Brenton Greene, of Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, an accredited ‘‘ex- 
pert’’ in this field, assuring us that 
the paper was an absolute ‘‘demon- 
stration’’, we should certainly have 
felt quite crestfallen. 


Subsequently we were still further 
encouraged by a communication from 
that widely recognized scholar, think- 
er and author, the late Rev. J. H. W. 
Stuckenberg, D.D., LL.D., sent us 
from Berlin, where he had lived, 
preached and studied for many years. 
His communication contained a trans- 
lation of an extended resume and 
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commendatory criticism of the papers 
on Spencer, from the great German 
Theological and Philosophical Re- 
view, by its distinguished editor, in 
which he congratulated America that 
there were still writers able to handle 
such subjects. Of course, we then 
thanked God and took new courage. 

The moral is, Avoid Breaking the 
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Twelfth Commandment, by rushing 
into print, in journalism and criti- 
cism, with a minimum knowledge of 
fact or philosophy. 

Perhaps there should be a Thir- 
teenth Commandment, running in 
this wise, Avoid confounding opin- 
ions and assertions with judgments 
and truths. 


Sree eT ae ee ee 


The Advent Message, and Its Rejection by “ The Biblical World” 


Rev. G. lL. YOUNG, PITTSFIELD, Mass. 


‘In the Biblical World for November, 
1907, there is an editorial entitled, “The Fu- 
ture World and the Future of the World”. 
It begins by stating that Professor M. S. 
Terry of Garret Biblical Institute, Evans- 
ton, Ill, in his recent volume on Biblical 
Dogmatics, “maintains that the second 
coming of Christ, the day of judgment, and 
the resurrection are all processes, not 
events”’,—the two former being now in pro- 


1. “The Biblical World” 


This editorial concedes that “the apostle 
Paul looked for an appearence of Jesus in 
the clouds of heaven”. It further admits 
that “down almost to this very hour the 
Christian Church has continued to look, 
as for an event that might come at any 
time, for such a return of Jesus on the 
clouds and such an end of the world as 
the first age of the Church thought to be 
even then near at hand”. But modern 
study has showed how that, with the pure 
gold of that early faith, “there were... 
mingled ingredients of a purely speculative 
and imaginary character”. The message of 
Christianity is not a message of times and 
seasons, of melting elements or of a de- 
scending Christ; but rather of a Christ 
“who will more and more reign in the 
hearts of men and in the affairs of na- 
tions”. And from henceforth most of the 
books that deal with Parousia “belong 
simply to the history of Christian thought, 
not to the literature of Christian faith”. 


gress while the resurrection is a separate 
experience for each individual. The writer 
deems that “the appearance of this teach- 
ing in a work on systematic theology .. . 
is an interesting evidence of the influence 
of modern Biblical study upon systematic 
theology”. He conceives that “thorough- 
going exegetical and historical study can 
hardly fail to bring one to his (Dr. Ter- 
ry’s) conclusions”. 


Reverting to Paganism 


This editorial, having thus eliminated the 
sure and inspiring hope of the Early 
Church, as founded on the promises of 
God and centering in a returning Christ, 
then weakly substitute a dim, shadowy and 
foundationless expectation of possible im- 
mortality of a most vague and uncertain 
kind, while it places much stress on “the 
future of the world (this world) as a mo- 
tive for righteous living”. In its rejection 
of Biblical eschatology, it has got back 
again to where the ancient heathen stood, 
and in place of the future certainties of 
Christianity it must substitute the uncer- 
tainties of heathenish conjecture. 

These lucubrations, coming as they do 
editorially from so representative a journal 
as The Biblical World, are most significant. 
They may be said to be fairly representa- 
tive of the tendency of Radical Criticism 
toward the great eschatological teachings 
of the Bible; especially toward that great- 
est of all eschatological doctrines, the doc- 
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trine of the personal Second Coming of 
Christ. Of course, such criticism, in its 
unfaith in the Bible as the sure Word of 
God, has no use for a returning Christ, and 
sees no place for the great work that He 
will then perform and the great changes 
that he will then inaugurate. Nevertheless, 
the Advent Message is in the Book. And 
it can not be eliminated therefrom by the 
skepticism of unbelievers nor by the mal- 
exegesis of distinguished eisegetes. 
Moreover, the position taken by Radical 
Criticism as to our Lord’s return, simply 
helps to show how true is the Bible even 
on this line. This critical position, of 
pronounced skepticism relative to the com- 
ing of Christ, is a direct and signal fulfil- 
ment of what the Bible so long ago pre- 
dicted should take place. The Divine 
Spirit said expressly that “in later times 
some shall fall away from the faith” (1 
Tim. iv. I); that the time would come 
when men would not endure healthful 
teaching, but would turn away their ears 
from the truth and turn aside unto fables 
(2 Tim. iv. 3, 4). More than this, and 
even more to the present point, we may 
note that other prophecy (whose genuine- 
ness critics so delight to disbelieve), which 
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reads: “Knowing this first, that in the last 
of the days mockers shall come with mock- 
ery, walking after their own lusts, and 
saying, Where is the promise of his com- 
ing? for, from the days that the fathers 
fell asleep, all things continue as they 
were from the beginning of the creation” 
(2)Pet. iii. 3) A). 

This very editorial from which I have 
already quoted, most suavely makes a 
mockery of Christ’s coming, and, after the 
lust of its own superior scholarship, at- 
tempts to show how, because the Biblical 
predictions on that line are not as yet ful- 
filled, things continue as they were—so far 
as any possible advent catastrophe is con- 
cerned. The fact is that, to-day and be- 
fore our very eyes, such critics as Dr. 
Terry and Dr. W. N. Clarke, and such 
journals as The Biblical World, are fulfil- 
ing Scripture by the position they take as 
to the judgment-coming of the Son of 
man. “But” (despite their unbelief and 
their critical mockery of this great truth), 
“but the day of the Lord will come as a 
thief” (2 Pet. iii. 10). 

And now with these preliminary remarks, 
we would more directly call attention to 
some phases of the Advent Message. 


IT. Some Phases of the Advent Message as found in the Scriptures 


1. The Essential Biblical Elements of 
the Message. 

What 1s the Advent Message? 

(1) It is a message of the Advent of 
Christ, the Second Coming of man’s Re- 
deemer, the glorious reappearance of the 
world’s rightful Ruler. As John the Bap- 
tist had a message of the First Coming of 
the long-promised Messiah, so the Apostles 
heralded the Second Coming of that same 
Messiah. With them the Advent Message 
was a sure message that the absent Christ 
would certainly and personally come back 
again. 

(2) It is a message of the Literal Ad- 
vent—Much has been said about a spiritual 
advent. Well, I confess myself to believ- 
ing in a spiritual advent—when such spirit- 
ual advent is properly placed. There is a 
most blessed sense in which the Saviour 
does come spiritually and effectually into 


the heart of every true believer. As Jesus 
said: “If a man love me, he will keep my 
word; and my Father will love him, and 
we will come unto him, and make our 
abode with him” (John xiv. 23). But this 
by no means does away with the final and 
personal advent. As was said at the as- 
cension: “This Jesus, who was received up 
from you into heaven, shall so come in like 
manner as ye beheld him going into 
heaven” (Acts i. 11). And as Paul said: 
“The Lord himself shall descend from 
heaven” (1 Thess. iv. 16). 

(3) It is a mesage of the Glorious Ad- 
vent. ....Christ himself taught that his ad- 
vent would be one of matchless splendor. 
In great glory (Mat. xxiv. 30), a glory of 
his own, of the angels, of the Father (Lu. 
ix. 26), he would come back again. Such 
a glory! who can conceive it? a glory un- 
dimmed, effulgent, resplendent, majestic, 
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divine, unspeakable. We have heard of the 
glory of earthly pageants, but they all are 
dim and weak and mean when compared 
with the awful and inconceivable glory of 
the returning presence of the mighty Son 
of God. 

(4) It is a message of the Powerful Ad- 
vent. ....Christ said that he would come 
with power (Mat. xxiv. 30), yes, with great 
power (Mk. xiii. 26). His advent, then, 
is to be with power as King of kings and 
Lord of lords (Rev. xix. 16), power to 
tread the winepress of the fierceness and 
wrath of Almighty God (15), power to 
break his enemies with a rod of iron, to 
dash them in pieces like a potter’s vessel 
(Ps. ii. 9), power to rescue his people, to 
exalt them and make them happy forever 
CWiatieexivs. 30; 130s svi SISA see. 
1-35)2 Lhes, 1.7; 2° Dim, iv. 8, 16)8 

(5) It is a message of the Judgment 
Advent. ....The advent message is shorn 
of its power when it ceases to be a judg- 
ment message. The message still is: 
“When the Son of man shall come in his 
glory, and all the angels with him, then 
shall he sit upon the throne of his glory, 
and before him shall be gathered all the 
nations” (Mat. xxiv. 31ff.). The message 
still is: “Fear God, and give glory to him; 
for the hour of his judgment is come” 
(Rev. xiv. 7). 

Now it seems from the Scriptures that 
the Father has given all judgment over 
into the hands of the Son (see Jn. v. 22, 
27; Acts x. 42; xvii. 31; Rom. it. 16; 2 Tim. 
iv. 1). And this judgment by the Son is 
due at his Advent. For nothing is to be 
judged “before the time, until the Lord 
come, who will both bring to light the 
hidden things of darkness, and make mani- 
fest the counsels of the heart” (1 Cor. iv. 
5; see Mat. xiii. 36-43; xvi. 27; xxv. pas- 
sim; Lu. xiii. 22-30; xix. 11-27; 2 Thess. i. 
7-10). 

(6) It is a message of the Restitutional 
Advent. ....“The restitution (or restora- 
tion) of all things” is a Bible doctrine. 
That restitution is not due until the advent. 
Peter synchronizes the two when he speaks 
of God as sending the Christ, and then adds: 
“Whom the heaven must receive until the 


times of restoration of all things, whereof 
God spake by the mouth of his holy pro- 
phets that have been from of old” (Acts 
iii. 20, 21). So, likewise, in the third chap- 
ter of Peter’s second epistle. So, too, our 
Savior alludes to “the regeneration, when 
the Son of man shall sit on the throne of 
his glory” (Mat. xix. 28). 

The restitution....how much it compre- 
hends! Eden restored, earth made new, 
the kingdom established, the saints glori- 
fied, death destroyed, sin extirpated, the 
eternal state gloriously inaugurated! Hail, 
happy time; and hail the Advent that ush- 
ers it in! 


2. The Broad Biblical Foundations of 
the Advent Message. 

Upon what is the Advent Message 
founded? To this we reply:— 

(1) On the Old Testament prophets. 

(2) On the New Testament evangelists 
and apostles. 

. (3) On the teachings of Christ himself. 

In other words, it is founded on the 
teachings of the Bible as the Word of God. 

Even the critics confess that the advent 
is taught in the Bible. The only trouble 
with them is that in this matter they do 
not believe “the record that God has given 
of his Son’. Even the editorial from 
which we have quoted does not attempt to 
conceal the fact that Paul and the Early 
Church looked for a literal advent of 
Christ from heaven. The only trouble is, 
according to this school of thought, that 
the apostles and early Christians were 
mistaken. 


The critics know, as any intelligent man 
may know, that the Bible is plain on this 
point of the Coming of the Lord. No in- 
genuity of mal-interpretation can get rid 
of the fact that such a Coming is taught 
in the Biblical documents. But it is an un- 
pleasant truth to those who are unready 
for it, who have no love for it, who have 
no sufficient love for Christ to wish to see 
him personally. As a consequence, it must 
be eliminated somehow. 

And among the latest methods of efimin- 
ation is that of critical assault, with the 
claim of “superior astuteness” and “advan- 
ced scholarship”. But the doctrine is there, 
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is there to stay, and is there to be fulfilled. 
As the members of the Jewish Council, that 
so unjustly condemned Jesus to death, are 
destined to “see the Son of man sitting at 
the right hand of power and coming on the 
clouds of heaven” (Mat. xxvi. 64), so mod- 
ern unbelieving critics who unjustly con- 
demn the plainest teachings of the Christ 
shall in an hour that they think not see the 
Son of man coming (Mat. xxiv. 44-51; 
Lu. xii. 40; xxi. 34ff.) . For “Behold, he 
cometh with the clouds; and every eye 
shall see him, and they that pierced him” 
(Rev. i. 7). Then shall it be known to all 
the world that, in making known the power 
and Parousia of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the apostles were not following cunningly 
devised fables (2 Pet. i. 16)....such fables 
as those of the heathen Greeks and the 
modern Radical Critics. 


3. The Substantial Interest of All Men 
in the Advent Message. 

This arises from its value to the Chris- 
tian man and to mankind. 

(1) The Worth or Value of the Ad- 
vent Message to the Christian. 


Is this message worth anything to the 
Christian? To this we reply emphatically 
in the affimative. 


a. Intellectually—It is worth something 
from an intellectual standpoint. The early 
Christians were taught to go on unto per- 
fection or full growth (Heb. vi. 1). And 
we say that no Christian is fully equipped 
mentally apart from some knowledge of 
the great truths of eschatology. And of 
these great truths that of the advent is it- 
self the chief and center. 

b. Spiritually—Men may, perhaps, be 
good Christians without this doctrine. 
That is, they may if they have not deliber- 
ately neglected or rejected it. But the 
whole gospel is needed to make whole men. 
And there is no whole gospel apart from 
that portion of it that deals with the Sec- 
ond Coming of the Christ from heaven. 
And besides all this, the doctrine of the 
advent is a moral benefit and has a deep 
religious influence. Closely connected with 
it are numerous instructions, admonitions 
and exhortations to holy living and watch- 
ful carefulness. See e. g., Mat. xxiv. 
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c. Actively—This message of the ad- 
vent is a great incentive to watchfulness 
and workfulness. It has by H. L. Has- 
tings and others been termed “the mighty 
motive”, that which mightily moves men 
to labor in the Master’s vineyard, to put 
fortn energetic efforts for the evangeliza- 
tion of the world and for the salvation of 
individual souls. Even the editorial from 
which we have above cited admits that the 
eschatological hopes of the Early Church 
did much to give vitality and effectiveness 
to early Christianity. Just so. 

(2) The Benefit of the Advent Message 
to All Mankind. 


To whom is the advent message due? 
For whose benefit is it to be proclaimed? 


To this we reply—Mankind generally. 
Jesus said: “And this gospel of the king- 
dom shall be preached in the whole in- 
habited earth for a testimony unto all the 
nations; and then shall the end come” 
(Mat. xxvi. 14). This includes the ad- 
vent message, and the “end” spoken of as 
coming is to be brought about by the ad- 
vent itself. This message that so mightily 
moves men, that makes them think’ of their 
sins and of future judgment, should not be 
withheld from the world. The world 
needs it, needs it as one more incentive 
added to all the rest to lead men to repen- 
tance and to holiness of life. When Paul 
stood before Felix, he reasoned with him 
not only of righteousness and self-control, 
but also of the judgment to come. It is 
very likely that it was this latter that ter- 
rified the guilty governor (Acts xxiv. 25). 
Some men need to fear and tremble on ac™ 
count of their sins and in view of coming 
judgment. Only so may some be brought 
to their senses. Thus Paul, after stating 
that all men must be made manifest before 
the iudgment-seat of Christ, then imme- 
diately adds: “Knowing therefore the fear 
of the Lord, we persuade men” (2 Cor. 
We tO, IT). 
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III. The Obligation of All Christians to Proclaim the Advent Message 


1. The Obligation rests upon Preachers 
and Teachers. 

(1) By whom should the advent mes- 
sage be proclaimed? 

It should be proclaimed by every 
preacher of the gospel and by every teacher 
of the Christian religion. None should 
neglect his plain duty here. To neglect is 
criminal. 

The creeds of Christendom have usually 
embodied the thought of the advent of 
Christ. This has been so throughout all 
ages of the Church’s history. Yet, de- 
spite this, there has often been on the part 
of individual clergymen a laxity to meet 
their responsibilities on this line. Perhaps 
they have not intentionally shirked their 
task, but it is certain that many have not 
done their full duty. Perhaps they have 
failed to note the emphasis that Christ and 
the apostles placed on eschatological sub- 
jects. But that they did accentuate the 
great doctrines of eschatological truth may 
be seen by even a single careful perusal of 
the Gospels and Epistles with this thought 
held in view. And where they placed em- 
phasis, it is proper for the clergy of all 
times to place emphasis. If they empha- 
sized sin and the need of regeneration, so 
should the modern preacher. If they em- 
phasized the advent of Christ, the resurrec- 
tion of the dead and the judgment of the 
world, so should the modern preacher. If 
he fails in this, he is recreant to his trust. 
And especially must he not allow a cold 
intellectualism of a skeptical criticism to 
debar him from his privilege and duty of 
proclaiming the grandest and most search- 
ing truths of which it is possible for man 
to conceive, viz., the great truths of eschat- 
ology and more particularly that of the 
personal judgment-coming of Christ. 

(2) The Debt which the Advent Mes- 


sage involves calls for its faithful procla- 
mation to all mankind. 

In Romans i. 14 Paul says: “I am debtor 
both to Greeks and to Barbarians, both to 
the wise and to the foolish”. What does 
this mean? It means that Paul was in- 
volved in debt to the world because of his 
great knowledge of the gospel and his rich 
and wonderful experience in it. He owed 
it to mankind to publish forth, to herald 
widely, that gospel which had so benefited 
him. Had he failed here he would have 
become spiritually bankrupt, would have 
gone into moral and religious insolvency. 
But he did not fail. Having already 
preached the gospel in many places, he 
now, feeling still his indebtedness, says: 
“So, as much as in me is, I am ready to 
preach the gospel to you also that are in 
Rome” (15). 

So we to-day, by our knowledge of the 
advent message, by our love for our Lord’s 
return and by our general and special in- 
terest in that event,—we have a responsi- 
bility laid upon us. In other words, we 
are in debt. We can not escape this fact. 
We owe it to the world to proclaim the ad- 
vent message. We must in this matter dis- 
charge our obligations. And this we must 
do whether men will hear or forbear. This 
we must do no matter what the critics say. 
Yes, the more they oppose it the more in- 
cumbent it is upon us to proclaim it. If 
they sit in the seat of the scornful, we 
must occupy the place of the faithful—the 
place of the faithful and wise servant who 
deals out food in due season and in due 
proportion (Mat. xxiv. 45-51; Lu. xii. 4I1- 
48). The only way possible for us to do 
this and so to free ourselves from our deep 
responsibilities is by the faithful and intel- — 
ligent proclamation of the great truths of a 
coming Christ and a coming judgment. 


IV. Emphasis upon the Advent Message Called for by the Present Times 


Beloved in Christ, take notice: 

a, The advent message is a divine mes- 
sage. 

b. It is a message of dignity, 

c. It is a message of real worth, of in- 
trinsic value. 


d. It is a meeded message, one de- 
manded by the nature of man, the state of 
the world and the truth of the doctrine. 

lf it is all this, and it is, then we say it 
should be heralded. In this respect our 
candle should not be put under a bushel. 
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The heralds of this message should not al- 
low themselves to be intimidated by ration- 
alistic infidelity. The arrogancy of an in- 
flated and arrogated scholarship should be 
a bugbear that frightens no one. In the 
face of rationalizing opposition, yes, in the 
face of incompetent criticism, God’s min- 
isters should stand boldy forth and exer- 
cise their divinely given privilege of warn- 
ing an unready world of approaching de- 
struction. As it was in the days of Noah 
and of Lot, so shall it be in the days of 
the Son of man (Lu. xvii. 26-30; Mat. 
xxiv. 37ff.). As it was in the days of 
Noah and of Lot, so is it largely today. 
The world is mad on pleasure, intoxicated 
with the things of this transitory scene. 
And this is just where the editorial we 
have quoted would have men center their 
affection. This is one of the points it 
makes; indeed, it may almost be said to be 
the main point at which it is aiming. To 
be sure it would wean men from their 
thoughts of the future and have them 
placed entirely upon this world for an os- 


tensibly good purpose—that of bettering | 


the world by placing all one’s hopes here. 
But it is a perverted view, the pessimistic 
view of one who has lost faith in the noble 
promises of future good as presented in 
the Bible. Such position is unbiblical and 
anti-Christian. It is a plain and direct 
subversion of the spirit of the gospel, to 
say nothing of the letter of gospel teaching. 
It is a siren song to lure men to do just 
what Paul and Christ admonish us not to 
do. Thus Paul tells us that “our citizen- 
ship is in heaven; whence also we wait 
for a Saviour” (Phil. iii. 20). He exhorts 
as follows: “If then ye were raised to- 
gether with Christ, seek the things that are 
above, where Christ is, seated on the right 
hand of God. Set your mind on the things 
that are above, not on the things that are 
upon the earth. For ye died, and your 
life is hid with Christ in God. When 
Christ, our life, shall be manifested, then 
shall ye also with him be manifested in 
glory” (Col. iii. 1-4). So, too, does he 
instruct us to be “looking for the blessed 
hope and appearing of the glory of the 
- great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ” 
(Tit. ii. 13). So Peter alludes to Chris- 
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tians as “looking for and earnestly desir- 
ing the coming of the day of God” (2 
Pet. iii. 12). And even Christ deems it 
not beneath his dignity to advise his fol- 
lowers thus: “But when these things be- 
gin to come to pass, look up and lift up 
your heads; because your redemption 
draweth nigh” (Lu. xxi. 28). 


According to the Bible, the attitude of 
the true child of God toward the future 
world and toward the coming of Christ is 
one of earnest anticipation, of glad expec- 
tancy. It is a waiting, looking, longing, 
loving attitude.* They know, if the critics ° 
do not, that it is at their Lord’s coming 
their rewards accrue, when they shall enter 
into the full and unalloyed enjoyment of 
the Master’s presence and of all that he 
has for them.t And it should here be re- 
membered that one pre-eminently gospel 
word is that of “hope’.t The Christain 
is one who hopes, who looks ahead with 
joyful anticipatory gladness, who rejoices 
in hope of the glory of God (Rom. v. 2), 
that glory that is to be revealed (1 Pet. 
v. I) when Christ returns (i. 7; iv. 133 
Colm. 4)), 

In view of these things, what is our 
duty? Surely such duty is plain. It is 
just the opposite of that which so plausibly 
and sophistically is presented by this criti- 
cal opposition to the advent message. No 
matter, therefore, how strenuously, subtly 
or learnedly this message may be opposed 
by would-be critical wiseacres, it is not for 
us to belittle that sublime message, lower 
its dignity, derogate its profound import- 
ance, disparage its divine worth or detract 
from its eternal momentousness by giving 
place for one hour to their baseless de- 
nials, perverted ingenuities and colossal 
conceits. Ye see your calling, brethren; 
and ye see the spirit and needs of the age 
in which ye live. If other aspects of “the 
faith which was once for all delivered unto 
the saints” (Jude 3) need enforcing, then 
this no less. The message of the advent 


* See, e.g., Rom. viii. 18-25; 1 Cor. i. 7; 2 Cor. iv. 
17f.; Phil. iii. 11, 20f.; 1 Thes. i.10; 2 Tim. iv. 8; 
Heb. ix. 28; x. 36f.; xi. 1, 13-16, 26. 

t See e. g., Matt. xvi. 27 ; xxv. passim ; Lu. xiv. 14; 
Jn. vi. 39, 40, 44, 54; xiv. 1-3 ; Col. iii, 4; 2 Tim. iv. 8; 
Heb. ix. 28; 1 Pet. i. 7, 13; v.4; 2 Jn. iii. 2; Rev. 
xxii. 12. 

t See Concordance. 
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is no less divine, honorable or necessary 
than are those other necessary phases of 
divine truth. And is there not a sense in 
which this despised and opposed message 
is just the message for the times? Is it 
not the glad, the terrible, the doomful mes- 
sage of earth’s coming King, earth’s im- 
pending judgment and earth’s glorious ap- 
proaching emancipation? It is all this— 
and more. Though a neglected and in- 
sulted message, yet it is a message of 
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warning to an unready world. It is a di- 
vine trumpet call to preparation, to prac- 
tical righteousness, to holy watchfulness. 
And as it is an opposed message—opposed 
by skeptics, rationalists, evolutionists and 
pseudo-critics—all the more need that its 
holy and earnest protagonists should pro- 
claim it all the more energetically, all the 
more need that those who do believe the 
Bible should not neglect this all-important 
phase of biblical teaching. 


Continuous Progress of Christianity 


In the November issue (p. 394) will be 
found a summary of the Growth of Chris- 
tianity from the Presbyterian Handbook. 
In a contemporary we find the following 
encouraging paragraphs, which we are glad 
to commend to our readers: 

The Lord Bishop of Ripon, a disting- 
uisher English prelate and leading author- 
ity, gives these figures, showing the in- 
crease of the power and influence of Chris- 
tianity in the last 300 years. Of the earth’s 
total land surface of 50,000,000 square 
miles, in the year 1600, 3,480,000 square 
miles were under Christian influence, and 
45,019,100 square miles non-Christian. In 
the year 1900 the situation had been re- 
versed. 40,317,200 square miles of the 
world’s land surface were under Christian 
influence, and only 8,782,300 non-Christian. 

Right here, at home, what has the cen- 
tury witnessed? In 180, according to Dr. 
Josiah Strong (who is considered good 
authority), there were some 3,030 Chris- 
tian churches in America, with 2,651 min- 
isters and 364,872 communicants. 1850 
saw these figures increased to 43,072 


churches, 25,555 pastors, and 3,529,988 com- 
municants. In 1890, the churches numbered 
142,599, with 93,776 pastors and 13,417,180 
communicants. These figures do not in- 
clude the statistics of the Catholic churches, 
which would swell them by many millions 
more. 

Thus the old Bible, with the religion it 
teaches, is steadily overcoming all barriers, 
and will continue to do so, The Church 
of Christ never goes backward. When you 
find infidels bombarding it, sceptics flouting 
it, pessimists calling it a “dying religion”, 
and all its enemies clamorous in slandering 
and misrepresenting it, just direct their at- 
tention to these indisputable facts and fig- 
ures. When they can prove them false 
and reverse the record of history for the 
last twenty centuries, then they may claim 
a right to a hearing, but not before. And 
for those, who, in the face of all the evi- 
dence at hand, still call Christianity “a dying 
religion”, and blindly persist in following 
the path of error, instead of walking in the 
light of truth, we can only have the sin- 
cerest pity. 
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Radicalism in Modern German Theological Thought 


PROFESSOR GEORGE H. SCHODDE, PH. D., CoLumBus, OHIO 


The tension between the old and the 
new theologies in Germany is becoming 
greater every day, and has reached an 
acute and critical stage. Radicalism in 
theological thought has gone so far that 
the old question of David Friederich 
Strauss is again in order; ‘‘ Are we still 
Christians”? A protagonist of the new 
school, but more moderate than the aver- 
age ‘‘advanced” thinker, ‘‘ writing in the 
‘‘Christliche Welt”, the leading popular 
organ of this type of theology, declares 
that much of what men are beginning to 
offer in the name of Christian theology 
has practically little or nothing in com- 
mon with Christianity ; and that the real 
problem of the future is this: Is Christi- 
anity to continue, or is it to give way toa 
religion of an altogether different kind ? 

Substitutes by the dozens are being 
offered for Christianity ; although the most 
active propagandists in this direction are 
the adherents of the Moinstenbund. This 
is an association, national in character and 
international in ambition, whose members 
—as the followers of Haeckel of Jena, the 
alter ego of Darwin in Germany and the 
leading exponent of anti-Christian evolu- 
tion in the country—have undertaken the 
work of supplying the educated world, 
which is supposed to have broken entirely 
with Christianity, with a religion based on 
the philosophy of Monism, which sys- 
tem practically denies not only a_per- 
sonal God but a God in any form, as 
also the soul and immortality, and 
contents itself with a set of general 
moral maxims and ethical principles. 
This Bund is at work in a systematic 
way organizing religious associations, 
supplying them with a fixed ritual ; and 
declares that it is destined to supplant the 
Christian Church. Its lecturersare listened 
to by good-sized audiences, especially so 
in the case of Haeckel, who could find no 
hall in Berlin large enough for his pur- 
poses ; and the literature of Monism is 
scattered far and wide. Particularly are 
the Social Democrats—whose official pro- 


gram declares that ‘religion is each 
man’s private business alone”, and who 
glory in the principle of Frederick the 
Great, in declaring that in his country 
‘everybody can be saved in his own fash- 
ion”—joining in with this new move- 
ment; which evidently is to be more than 
a mere curiosity in the history of religious 
vagaries. Most remarkable of all, even 
the liberal churches of Germany have 
shown some sympathy for this ultra radi- 
cal agitation. The first President of the 
Association was the late Pastor Kalthoff, 
of Bremen, and his colleagues in this free 
city, the headquarters of religious radi- 
calism in Germany, Pastors Stendal 
and Mauritz were only forced out of the 
Bund by the City Government in order to 
avoid disciplinary measures. A significant 
incident in connection with this matter 
was the call extended to Lic. Lipsius of 
the University of Jena—who had been 
advised by his colleagues in the theologi- 
cal faculty to take place in the philosophi- 
cal faculty, because he no longer believed 
in a personal God—to become the successor 
of Kalthoff in Bremen, but who resigned 
within a month, since even the most 
liberal congregation in the world, still 
claiming the‘name of Christian, can not 
be satisfied with the ministrations of a 
man who does not accept a personal God. 


This is but one form, although an 
extreme instance, of what radicalism in 
German theology is teaching and trying 
to accomplish in the Church. In general 
the great debates between the advanced 
and the conservative hosts are not on the 
incidentals and accidentals of a theological 
system, but upon essentials and fundamen- 
tals almost exclusively. Not the literary 
problems, nor even the critical ones in 
reference to the different books of the 
Bible or to the Bible as a Canon or collee- 
tion of books, are in the forefront of discus- 
sion, but rather the question as to the char- 
acter and kind of religion which the Bible 
teaches. Is this a revealed religion? Or 
is it merely the natural outcome of the 
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religious genius and thought of Israel, tak- 
ing large portions of their faith and creed 
from the gentile nations around and about 
them? What was formerly recognized 
almost as an axiom, namely, the sui generis 
and unique character of the religion of the 
Scriptures, being such because it is the 
outcome of a revelation of God, is a ques- 
tion that radical theology will not even 
consent to discuss ; regarding it as practi- 
cally self-evident that Christianity too, 
like all other religions, isa purely natural 
product. Accordingly, whatever in the 
Scriptures claims to be supernatural in 
character or origin must be discarded or 
interpreted in a naturalistic way. The 
divinity of Christ was merely a deification 
of a great and good man, Jesus of Nazar- 
eth, in the same way in which the ancient 
Greeks deified Hercules and other heroes 
and the Romans deified their Emperors. 
The whole Christian system is indeed only 
a syncresis of ethnic religious creeds and 
teachings, and it is conceived to be the 
theologian’s business to trace the teach- 
ings of Christianity back to their heathen 
or Jewish sources. The antics which 
advanced critics perpetrate in the interest 
of their favorite hypotheses are often the 
hight of absurdity, and illustrate the old 
truth, that when men have become so 
‘critical” that they will not believe the 
miracles and divine truths of the Scrip- 
tures, there is no foolishness too foolish 
for them to accept with credulity in order 
to get rid of God’s truth. Thus Professor 
Jensen, of the University of Marburg, has 
recently published a volume of more than 
one thousand pages, constituting only a part 
ofa whole set, for the purpose of finding 
parallels in the Scriptures to the espiodes 
in the old Babylonian Epic of Gilgamesh : 
and naturally he finds what he wants, not 
only in Moses, Noah and other Old Testa- 
ment characters, but still more particu- 
larly in Jesus Christ. He actually has 
persuaded himself that the Christian 
Church has for two thousand years been 
worshipping as its God and Savior, a per- 
son who is nothing else than a Jewish 
and Christian adaptation of the old Baby- 
lonian mythical hero Gilgamesh! Credat 
Judaeus Apella! It actually takes more 
“faith” to be a critic ala mode than to 
believe in the most rigid system of ortho- 
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doxy, verbal inspiration and such matters 
included. As a sample of what the 
achievements are in this direction, atten- 
tion is here called to a work by Kreyher, 
who has written a whole book on the 
supernatural birth of Jesus, and tries to do 
justice to the Biblical account, by declar- 
ing that the virgin Mary, in her deep con- 
templations on the Messianic future of her 
people, had conceived as a result of ‘‘auto- 
suggestion”! 

In the article of the Christliche Welt, 
mentioned above, of which Pastor A. 8. 
Faut is the author, the religion which 
modern radicalism offers in the place of 
the Christianity it claims to have des- 
stroyed, is outlined in these ideas: 


The same natural science, which has 
torn down the old faith in God through its 
teachings of pure naturalism, is now pre- 
paring to construct a new religion in the 
place of Christianity. It has learned that 
mere negations will not satisfy the natural 
religious longings of the soul, and that 
negative theology must accordingly build 
up as well as tear down. Science in the 
past has regarded it as its mission to 
despiritualize the world, and see in the 
latter only matter and its own workings ; 
now it is preparing to place a ‘‘spirit” 
into nature again. Even the discarded 
word ‘‘soul”, with the idea it conveys, is 
beginning to be received with credit again. 
The world is no longer regarded as soul- 
less ; it is an organism with a soul. Scien- 
tists are now beginning to talk about a 
‘eworld-soul” which is the secret and 
mysterious power behind the phenomena 
of world-life and action, and which now is 
declared to be the proper object for rever- 
ence and worship, Science does not want 
any God who is above the world or any 
religion which is transcendental in its 
teachings ; but its God isin nature and in 
the world, and its new religion is a mod- 
ern form of pantheism. The religion of 
the modern educated man is the worship 
of the ‘‘world-spirit”’; this is the expres- 
sion of the ‘religious common sense” of 
modern thought. Atheism is accordingly 
no longer the summum bonum of the highest 
type of radical theological thought ; it is 
the God in nature who is again nature 
itself. It is the God immanent in nature, 
but not one who is personal, not one who has 
attributes; not one who can enter into any 
spiritual relations with man, but one who 
is merely the outcome of a philosophical 
speculation, or, still better, is the a’priori 
fantasy of an erratic mind, that has only 
one chief purpose, namely to destroy 
Christianity. 


Probably in no particular line of research 
is this determined effort of radicalism, 
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under all circumstances to get rid of the 
supernatural and the divine in Christian- 
ity, so apparent as in the modern Life of 
Christ. Naturally every new school of 
theological thought has its own type of 
Lives of Christ. Strauss’s famous, or 
rather infamous, Life of Christ, which in 
its day shook the Church from the centre 
to circumference, is now nothing but a 
curiosity of theological and critical liter- 
ature. It seems that the central problem 
of the radical school in this regard is to 
interpret away, in some manner or other, 
the divinity of our Lord as personal in His 
teachings. The ‘Jesus” of Professor 
Boussett, probably the most popular 
among the modern works of this class, be- 
longing to the ‘‘ Religiousgeschichtliche 
Volksbiicher”, practically finds in Christ 
and in Christianity only a conglomerate 
of Jewish and gentile teachings of the 
times. The late Professor Wrede declared 
that Jesus Himself never claimed to be 
the Messiah, but that this doctrine was 
forced upon His system by the Church of 
the follewing century or centuries. It 
will be remembered that in Harnack’s 
“Bssence of Christianity’, no statement 
gave such offence, as the claim that, ac- 
cording to the ‘‘original” teachings of 
Jesus, He Himself did not constitute a 
part of the gospel He preached, but that 
His life’s mission was only to teach men 
again the love of the Father. The young- 
er Professor Holtzmann has written a book 
in answer to the question—‘‘ Was Jesus an 
Ecstatic?” i.e., an Enthusiast’; and he 
demonstrates ‘‘scientifically” that this 
was the case. 


One of the worst mischief-makers in 
this field has been Professor Wellhausen, 
so famous in old Testament criticism. He 
has, with the manner of a Mephistopheles, 
injected a spirit of ultra skepticism into 
the investigation of the gospel problems, 
which has deprived them practically of all 
value as sources for the Life of Christ. 
He is the father of a distinction pregnant 
with dire results, as he distinguishes be- 
tween the gospel concerning Christ, and 
the Gospel of Christ ; declaring that our 
Gospels are the former but not the latter, 
and accordingly do not report what Jesus 
was, said and did, but only what the 
Church of a later period thought that He 
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was, said or did. Schweitzer, in his work 
the on Lord’s Supper and its connection 
with Jesus, says: ‘‘The so-called histori- 
cal Christ is not the product of pure his- 
torical development, but it is an arbitrary 
product of the mind forced upon the his- 
tory of Christianity ”’. 


A favorite conception of Christ at 
present is to regard Him as a ‘‘religious 
Genius”, and generally as a genius char- 
acterized by an abnormal mentality. A 
representative book in this line is the work 
of Dr. de Loosten, entitled ‘‘ Jesus Christus 
vom Standpunkte der Psychiatry” (Jesus 
Christ from the Standpoint of Psychiatry), 
who, as a result of ‘‘scientific” research, 
as a specialist in mental diseases, declares 
that ‘‘Jesus was in all probability by birth 
aman who was by inheritance suffering 
from an abnormal mentality, and from his 
early youth had an abnormally strong self- 
consciousness connected with a high type 
of intelligence, but with a poor develop- 
ment of family or race consciousness; and 
who in that way had not a few marks of 
degeneracy, notwithstanding some high 
qualifications”. 

These are but a few examples of scores 
that could be readily furnished to show 
the ultra radicalism that characterizes a 
good deal of modern German theological 
thought. The question at stake is really 
the existence and the non-existence of 
Christianity, not its modification or alter- 
ation. It is perhaps at least a cold com- 
fort to know that some sections of the 
advanced clans are protesting against these 
vagaries. Among these is the influential 
Professor Jiilicher of Marburg, and the 
probable successor of the veteran B. Weiss, 
of Berlin. In a special heft on this sub- 
ject he vigorously protests against this 
subjectivism and skepticism of the modern 
critics, declaring that what they produce is 
not the result of scholarly research but 
the fantasies of an inflamed imagination. 

That conservative men are vigorously 
contending for the faith, is almost self- 
evident. Professor Feine, now of Breslau, 
has written a strong defence of the old 
form of Life of Christ; Professor Schaeder, 
of Kiel, has with excellent scholarship 
defended the Joannine Christ, as historical 
and reliable; Professor Gruetzbacher, of 
Rostock, has written an able defence of 
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the virgin birth of Jesus; Professor 
Ihmels, of Leipzig, has written three ex- 
cellent works on phases in Christ’s life, 
this last and best being a defence of the 
historical fact of His resurrection. 


It is interesting in this connection that 
at least in one department, namely, that 
of New Testament criticism, there is a 
decided tendency to conservative views 
even among the radicals. Harnack, in his 
recent work on Luke, has come out 
strongly for the Lukean authorship of the 
Third Gospel and for the general historical 
reliability of the Acts; and, what is more 
important, has insisted upon the rights of 
early Church traditions in matters pertain- 
ing to the New Testament books, over 
against the subjective hypotheses of the 
critics. Equally noteworthy is the fact 
that Professor Lietzmann, of the Univer- 
sity Jena, headquarters for liberal theol- 
ogy, has just published a book on John, in 
which he declares that the reasons which 
critics have had for assigning the Fourth 
Gospel to the middle of the second cen- 
tury or later, have now been shown to be 
groundless, and that this Gospel could 
have been written as early as 80 A. D., or 
fully ten years earlier than the great con- 
servative leader, Professor Zahn, claims 
for it. Itis now known that Gnosticism, 
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the existence of which is presupposed in 
John, was already a power in religious 
thought long before the birth of Christ. 
The critical theory was accordingly based 
on ignorance of historical facts, and in 
this respect it is typical of the ‘‘ scientific” 
results of nota little of the research of the 
radicals. Jn nearly all cases radical and 
destructive theology is not based on objec- 
tive facts, but wpon tgnorance and sub- 
jective philosophies. 

Jiilicher too must doubtless be counted 
with the increasing class of advanced 
theologians who are assigning new impor- 
tance to the principle of tradition in the 
solution of New ‘Testament problems. 
This appears particularly in his recent 
work on ‘‘ Paulus and Jesus”, in which he 
sharply antagonizes the favorite claim of 
the critics, that Paul does not reproduce 
and develop the teachings of Christ, but is 
himself really the author of the atone- 
ment and the Christological doctrines of 
the Church, which are regarded as un- 
known to the ‘ original” Christianity of 
the Founder of the church. Jiilicher 
asserts that, as regards faith, hope and 
ove, which are the greatest treasures of 
religion, the Galilean spirit has been 
handed down unimpaired by the great 
apostle of the Gentiles. 


“Settled Results” in Criticism---Concluded* 


PROFESSOR JAMES ORR, D.D., GLASGOW, ScorT. 


Il. SHOULD the Results of Criticism be Settled ? 


Assuming certain results to be ‘‘settled” 
in the critical schools, I would ask—Should 
they be settled ? 

1. Late Dates of the Critical Docwments 
Not Established. 

This brings us back to the critical theo- 
ries of J and E. The ‘‘dates” of these 
documents, according to Mr. Addis, are 
among the things of ‘‘capital moment” on 


* This paper, reprinted by permission, is the con 
cluding portion of Chapter iy. of Professor Orr’s 
new eee ane oe Under Trial”. It shows the 
worthlessness o e “assured r pe 
the Radical Critics. mime Meso 

The American publishers of the book are A. C. 
read) toda & Son, New York City, Price $1.75 net. 


which there is ‘‘agreement”. We have 
seen how far this is from being the case, 
but let that pass. He puts the dates at 
“between 850 and 750”. Even were these 
dates granted, it should be observed that 
we should still be a long way from the 
conclusion that the contents of the narra- 
tives are merely ‘legendary’, as is too 
commonly assumed. The essential thing 
is not the date at which a narrative as- 
sumed its present literary form. A narra- 
tive may be late, and yet be based on 
much older and perfectly reliable mater- 
ials. The older narratives of the Bible 
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(patriarchal and Mosaic) have a character 
of naturalness and truth, a force and live- 
liness of representation, a suitability to the 
gonditions of the age, a penetration by the 
Divine purpose, a coherence with the 
whole plan of God’s revelation, which 
must for ever remain a bulwark against 
their resolution into late popular legends, 
casually brought together, and wrought 
into their present shape by some unknown 
writers well down in the monarchy! 

Why the Late Dates ?—But I now go 
further, and ask: What are the Grounds 
for this relatively Late Dating of J and H? 

The reader will be a clever man if he can 
discover them. It is sometimes argued 
that, since J and E are many centuries 
later than Moses, Deuteronomy must be 
later still, because it pre-supposes the his- 
tory and legislation of the former works. 
But the argument, surely, may be as effec- 
tively reversed: for, if Deuteronomy be an 
older—still more as I believe, a substan- 
tially Mosaic—book, the immediate result 
is to throw back the J and E history and 
legislation, on which it is based, into ac- 
tually Mosaic times. Why should these be 
put so much later? There is nothing I 
know of that necessitates or warrants so 
late a dating as the critics suggest, but 
much that speaks against it. Allowing 
the fullest weight to the casual indications 
on which the critics lay stress to show a 
post-Mosaic origin of Genesis, none of them 
points to a date beyond the early days of 
the Kingdom, and all may easily be due to 
later annotation.* There is no trace of 
allusion in the history to the divided king- 
dom. Gunkel, a sufficiently advanced 
critic, will not allow any allusion even to 
the reigns of Saul, or David, or Solomon.7 

Wherein then lies the reason for this late 
dating of the critics, which constantly 
tends, with the development of their theo- 
ries, to become later? For reason of some 
kind there surely must be. 

If the matter is probed to its bottom, 
apart from the influence on the judgment 
of a revolutionary theory of religion, I be- 
lieve the explanation will be found to lie 
in certain obscure mirrorings of later events 


*It is singular how jealous the critics are of al- 
lowing the supposition of editorial revision to 
anybody but themselves. They are the last per- 
sous who should object. 

+On the above points, see my Problem of the 0.7., 
PP. 111-112, 371-4, etc. 
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in the history of Israel which they think 
they discern in the simple patriarchal 
stories. E. g., Jacob’s vow at Bethel (Gen. 
xXvili.) is intended to sanction the custom 
of paying tithes at the (calf-) shrine at 
Bethel; the Syrians’ wars are mirrored in 
the relations of Jacob and Laban (Gen. 
xxxl.); the story of the sin of Judah (Gen. 
xxxviii.) is intended as an Ephraimite 
mockery of the Southern Kingdom, etc.* 


~ The dates must therefore be as late as these 


events. The reader may decide whether 
this is science, or a play of unbridled imag- 
ination. Gunkel rejects these mirrorings 
in toto. 

Why Distinguish the Documents at all?— 
I advance now a step further in the test- 
ing of these “settled results’, and ask, 
Why should J and E be distinguished as 
two docwments at all ? 

This touches a crucial point. Ihave ven- 
tured to challenge the assertion that the 
priestly history and legislation ever existed 
as a separate documenty+; I now do the 
same about J and E. It is not difficult, 
indeed, to understand how E came origin- 
ally to be separated from the Jehovistic 
and older Elohistic sections, viz., through 
its use of the name ‘‘God”, and its con- 
trast in style with the remaining Elohistic 
parts. But no reason was ever shown for 
setting it up as an independent document, 
nor do its character or contents favour 
such an idea of it. The truth is, these 
so-called E sections stand inseparably con- 
nected with the J narrative, are allowed 
to be all but indistinguishable from it in 
style, run parallel to it in content, and, 
generally, would never have been suspect- 
ed of being part of another narative, but 
for their peculiar use of the divine name. 
The fact of the distinction in the names of 
God remains, but it is neither uniform nor 
absolute}, and when not due, as some- 
times happens, to discriminative use, may 
be explained in other ways, possibly, as 
Klostermann thinks, by editorial revision, 
~# As the stories are supposed to be the reflections 
of contemporary events, there is no time for the 


rise of legends, and they must be regarded as the 
work of deliberate invention. 

+P is most simply regarded as (in the critics’ 
own words) ‘‘the framework” in which, in Gene- 
sis at least, the JE narratives are set. It is 
inseparable from them. 

{'‘ Hlohim ” sometimes occurs in Jehovistic sec- 
tions (¢.g., Gen. ili. 1, 3, 5; xvi. 13; xxxii. 28-29), 
and “‘ Jehovah” occasionally in Elohistic sections 
(e.g., Genesis xx. 18; xxii. 11-14; xxviii. 17-21). 
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as in the Elohistic psalms.* It can not, in 
any case outweigh the other strong marks 
of unity in the narrative.+ 


But is not this an imperfect statement ? 
Are there not numerous marks of 
language, style, tone, mode of representa- 
tion, by which the critics profess, irre- 
spective the divine names, to make a clear 
distinction between the assumed J and 
E writings? There are, and the value of 
them is seen in the fact that, where the 
clue of the divine name fails, discrimina- 
tion is admitted to be hardly possible, and 
the greatest diversity obtains in the results 
secured. 

An example or two will illustrate the 
illusory character of these supposed cri- 
teria better than any general statement. 
I take them from a recent popular book, 
Prof. J. E. McFadyen’s Introduction to the 
Old Testament. 


Mr. McFadyen writes in an easy, pleas- 
ing style, and the reader, if not careful, is 
apt to be carried away by the flow of his 
lucid sentences. But let him test the 
assertions. ‘‘The basis of it [the attempt 
at distinction] must, of course, be a study 
of the duplicate versions of the same inci- 
dents” (p.138). The ‘of course” here 
takes it for granted, asathing about which 
there can be no dispute, that the stories 
in question (e. g., Abraham’s denials of his 
wife, Hagar, in the wilderness) are ‘‘ dupli- 
cate versions of the same incidents”: 
«That is”, he proceeds, ‘‘such a narrative 
as Gen. xx., which uses the word God (Elo- 
him), is compared with its parallel in xii. 
10-20, which uses the word Jehovah [once 
in xii. 17, but once also in a similar con- 
nection in xx. 18], and in this way the 
distinctive features and interests of each 
document will readily be found”. Then 
comes the proof. ‘‘The parallel suggested 
is easy and instructive, and it reveals the 
relative ethical and theological superiority 
of Eto J [others reverse the relation]. J 
tells the story of Abraham’s falsehood with 
a quaint naiveté (vii.). E is offended by 
it, and excuses it (xx.). The theologica] 

*Cf. Ps. liii. with Ps. xiv.; Ps. xx. with Ps. xl. 
13-17, where both versions are given. On Kloster- 
ragr views, see my Problems of O. T., pp. 227-8, 

+Kuenen has himself uttered a warning ‘‘ against 
laying an exaggerated stress on this one pneno- 


meunon’’, which, he says, has twice led criticism 
astray (Hex. p. 61). 
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refinement of E issuggested not only here, 
xx. 3, 6, but elsewhere”, &c. 

Will the reader now take the trouble to 
look at these chapters for himself? He 
will discover, perhaps, to his surprise, that 
J’s ‘quaint naiveté” does not prevent him 
from representing Pharaoh as denouncing 
Abraham’s sin in the severest terms, after 
Jehovah had plagued the king with great 
plagues on account of it (cf. ch. xx.17, 18), 
and as summarily banishing Abraham 
‘‘and his wife, and all that he had”, out 
of Egypt for his offence (ch. xii. 17-20); 
while E, who has the ‘‘relative ethical and 
theological superiority ”, makes Abimelech 
load Abraham with presents, offer him the 
best of the land, and content himself with 
a mild rebuke to Sarah (ch. xx. 14-16)! 
Would it not be as easy to argue that it 
was J who had the keen moral sense ? 
The supposed ‘‘excuse” is Abraham’s ex- 
planation that Sarah was his half sister 
(ver. 12)—a plea the truth of which there 
is no reason to doubt. Ch. xx., indeed, 
represents it a settled policy on Abraham’s 
part that ‘‘at every place” whither they 
came, Sarah was to pass as his sister (ver. 
18). 

‘‘Similarly”’, says Mr. McFadyen, ‘‘the 
expulsion of Hagar, which in J is due to 
Sarah’s jealousy (xvi.), in E, is attributed 
to a command of God (¥xi. 8-21)”. But the 
first instance isno ‘‘expulsion”, but a vol- 
untary ‘‘flight’’, and the two narratives 
are quite different. In the first (ch. xvi.). 
Ishmaelis not yet born, and the angel, in 
promising his birth, directs Hagar to 
return to her mistress (ver. 9). In the 
second (ch. xxi.) Ishmael is grown up, 
and Abraham, deeply grieved, is directed 
to send Hagar away (ver. 12). Where is 
the difficulty? I have no doubt whatever 
that the two stories are distinct, and that 
both were found in the original tradition. 


2. Unanimity on the Prophetic Litera- 
ture not Reached. 

This must suffice for the Pentateuchal 
‘«‘documents”; a few words may now be 
said on one or two other matters. 

In view of the very radical disagreements 
of eminent critics as to most parts of The 
Prophetic Literature, to which Mr. Peake, 
in his afore-mentioned lecture, bears frank 
witness (pp. 36-38), the less said as to 
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“uanimity” about the dates and authorship 
of the prophetic books the better. There 
is much more reason for raising the ques- 
tion of the ‘‘should” in regard to these 
results. The whole treatment is a kind of 
whirligig; caution is thrown to the winds; 
subjective canons are freely employed in 
accepting or rejecting; one never gets to 
feel that his feet are firmly planted on any- 
thing. In the unbounded liberty of theo- 
rizing, no mortal can predict what cat will 
jump out of the bag next. For two Isaiahg 
there are now no one knows how many 
(Duhm, Cheyne). Jeremiah is resolved 
into fragments, of which ‘only portions 
come from the prophet and his secretary.”’ 
‘“‘The subject,” says Mr, Addis, ‘‘ is too 
complicated and disputable to be treated 
here in detail.”* Parts even of Ezekiel arg 
brought down to the first century B. ©, 
(Schmidt), and the prophecies against for- 
eign nations are disputed (H. P. Smith): 
The minor prophets are subjected to drastic 
mutilation. Against these extreme conclu- 
sions other critics wisely protest. But 
this whole region of criticism is at present 
a seething seu of controversy, and is bound 
toremain so till more sober guiding princi- 
ples are adopted. 

The interest of the Christian Church in 
these discussions has always centred very 
naturally in The Book of Isaiah, and the 
problems of that book, despite all that has 
been written on ist and 2nd Isaiahs, are 
still far from being satisfactorily solved. 

I may be permitted to refer to a piece of 
personal experience which made a consid- 
erable impression on my own mind. In 
early life I studied with care what the late 
Dr. Samuel Davidson had to say onthe sub_ 
ject of the unity of Isaiah in his Introduc- 
tion to the Old Testament (second edition), of 
date 1857. He had already made consider- 
able advance in his critical positions, but 
he still held to, and defended, Isaiah’s 
authorship of the second part of the book. 
He gave Knobel’s objections at length, and 
learnedly replied to them seriatim. He 
adduced counter-arguments in favour of 
the authenticity, including arguments 
from diction, linguistic colouring, circle of 
ideas and images, &c. A little later I 
became acquainted with Dr. Davidson’s 
larger Introduction (3 vols., 1862), and here 


* Hebrew Religion, p. xv. 
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met witha surprise. It was not simply that 
the author had in the interval become con- 
vinced of the exilian date of Is. xl. ff; that 
was conceivable. What did astonish me was 
that in these short five years all his judg- 
ments on the details of the arguments had 
undergone a complete reversal. All the 
pros ata stroke had become cons; all the 
cons, pros. Diction, circle of ideas, lin- 
guistic peculiarities had changed sides. 
Everything that was convincing before had 
become invalid; everything that was un- 
convincing before had become demon- 
strable. 

I felt instinctively that there was some 
thing deeper in this than mere change of 
literary judgment; that a new standpoint 
had been adopted which controlled the 
judgment. It was like what the late Prof. 
Romanes tells of Professor Clifford at Cam- 
bridge: ‘‘ Clifford had only just moved at 
a bound from the extreme of asceticism to 
that of infidelily—an individual instance 
which I deem of particular interest in the 
present connection, as showing the domina- 
ting influence of a forcedly emotional 
character even on so powerful an intellec- 
tual one; for the rationality of the whole 
structure of Christian belief cannot have so 
reversed its poles within a few month.”* 
The perception of this in Dr. Davidson 
determined me to be cautious in accepting 
critical conclusions en bloc, and I have 
never had reason to regret the resolve. 

Itis, [think, A Fair Question for criti- 
cism to raise—one, I mean, fairly arising 
out of the phenomena of the book— 
whether in certain of the later chapters 
thestandpoint of the prophet is not actually ; 
as most will admit it to be ideally, in the 
exile. But the course of criticism itself 
shows that it is a question not quite so 
easily settled as many suppose, Gesenius 
was for long thought, with good reason, to 
have established, with superabundance of 
learning, the unity of Is. xl.—Ilxvi., and 
his arguments constitute a strong bulwark 
still against the assailants of that unity. 
But was it exilic? Dr. Cheyne took an 
important step when, in 1880-2, he allowed 
that there were a considerable number of 
passages in 2 Isaiah which clearly had a 
Palestinian, some of them a pre-exilian, 
character, and could not be reconciled with 


* Thoughts on Religion, pp. 137-8. 
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an origin in the exile.* It is now usual to 
assume for these portions a late post-exilian 
origin. But apart from unsuitability of 
contents, and that linguistic unity with 
other sections which Gesenius established, 
where is the evidence or probability of a 
prophet of the rank of Isaiah arising, say, 
in the times of Ezra and Nehemiah ? 


To such considerations fall to be added 
the linguistic and other relations with the 
first part of the book, on which the older 
defenders of the Isaianic authorship rightly 
insisted. It will not be surprising if by- 
and-by criticism declares itself again for 
the unity of the bulk of the book, with, 
perhaps, some editorial revision, introduc- 
ing, e. g., the name ‘‘ Cyrus ” into the two 


* See his Prophecies of Isaiah, ii. pp. 211%, and 
the Commentary on Is. lvi. 9; lvii., &c. 
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verses where it occurs. Such a criticism 
might find support in the fact that a des- 
truction of the city and temple and depor- 
tation to Babylon, were unquestionably 
looked for as near in the days of Micah and 
Isaiah (cf. Amos ii. 5; Mic. iii. 12; iv. 10; 
Is, vi. 11, 12; xxxix. 6, 7: always with hope 
of restoration, Is. xi. 11, &c.); though, as 
Jeremiah narrates (xxvi. 17-19), the fuifil- 
ment of the threatening was postponed, on 
account of the repentance of king and 
people. 


+ It is notewothy that already in the book of the 
Son of Sirach (c. 200 B. C.) the Isaianic authorship 
of the later prophecies is firmly assumed (Eccles. 
xlviii. 22-25). Isaiah had a school, or company, of 
disciples, to whom was entrusted the collection 
and preservation of his oracles (Is. viii. 16-17) ; to 
them probably are due any later oracles, ifsuch 
are admitted in the book. The prophecies to 
whose fulfilment appeal is made in Is. xli. 227; 
xliv. 25-28; xlv. 21, &c., are, most naturally, these 
very prophecies of the book the fulfilment of 
which would then be seen. 


Christ’s All-Pervasive Consciousness ot Divinity 
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Who was Jesus? Many answers have 
been given. But amid the widely diver- 
gent views expressed there shines forth 
one opinion in which all agree, namely, 
that, whoever He was, in wisdom and 
goodness He was unequalled by any other 
man. Let us, therefore, seek to learn 
Christ’s testimony concerning Himself ; 
for His wisdom and goodness being so con- 
fessedly superior to all others, it must be 
conceded that His answer will be given 
with greater regard for truth, and with a 
keener insight into the truth. 


I. There is nothing more certain than 
this: Jesus believed Himself Divine. 

He had the profound conviction that He 
was God manifest in the flesh. In sup- 
port of this declaration, we submit the 
following facts: 


(1) Among His closest friends He never 
shows any trace of penitence or regret for 
anything He has ever said or done. 

To our most intimate friends it is per- 
fectly natural for us to speak of our short- 
comings. Jesus never does. On the con- 
trary, He tells them plainly that he has 
the consciousness within Himself that He 

s without fault. So confident was He of 


this that He dares to lay down the chal 
lenge to the, world, ‘‘ Which of you con- 
vinceth me of sin” ? 

He prayed much and with great earnest- 
nestness, but never for forgiveness. This 
very omission is an assumption of superior- 
ity over the whole race of men. Patri- 
archs, prophets, apostles, martyrs, unite 
with all men in that tragic confession of 


guilt, ‘“‘All we like sheep have gone 
astray”. ‘There is none righteous, no, 
not one”. But Jesus steps out from the 


whole world and quietly says, ‘‘I do 
always the things that please God”, 
Amid the manifold sins of men, the moan. 
ing prayers for pardon, the anguish of 
remorseful hearts—amid the universal 
wail of humanity because of its profound 
conviction of sin, Jesus modestly but 
earnestly says, ‘‘As my Father giveth me 
commandment, even so I do”. 

(2) With even His most intimate 
friends He acts not merely as ‘‘first 
among equals”, but always as king. 

From His nearest and dearest He de- 
manded absolute obedience! ‘‘Ye are 
my friends, if ye do whatsoever 1 com- 
mand you”. ‘If ye love me, keep my 
commandments”. ‘Why call ye me 


‘ 
f 
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Lord, Lord, and do not the things that I 
say”? Two things are here clearly em- 
phasized : Jesus demands implicit obedi- 
ence, and requires such obedience to be 
rooted and grounded in love for Himself. 
We submit that no man has a right to 
expect such obedience or such love as 
these words show Jesus expected and de- 
manded. Itis the business of a religious 
teacher to persuade men to love God and 
to base his appeals for obedience to the 
divine will, upon love for God, not upon 
love for himself. That Jesus used such 
language in relation to Himself is evi- 
dence that He thought it not robbery to 
be equal with God. 

(8) Jesus lifted Himself above every- 
body and everything. 

(a) Above all the Old Testament per- 
sonages: He counted Himself greater 
than any of the partriarchs, prophets, 
priests, or kings. He believed Himself 
greater than Abraham, the founder of the 
Hebrew nation, greater than Moses, in 
whom Israel trusted, greater than Solo- 
mon, the wisest of the kings, greater than 
any and all of the prophets. 


(b) Above the Old Testament institu- 


tions: ‘The Son of Man is Lord of the 
Sabbath”. One greater than the temple 
is here”. He counted the ceremonialism 


of the Old Testament as little worth. 

(c) Above the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures: In word and act He explicitly 
expressed the consciousness of possessing 
authority superior to any that has gone 
before ; that He had authority to correct 
or change or entirely to do away with 
whatever in the Old Testament was not 
consistent with the knowledge of truth 
which He was conscious of possessing. 
Over against “It is written”, He places 
«But I say”, not once, but many times. 
Might not the Jews well ask ‘‘ Who is He 
dares thus to tamper with the Scriptures”? 
The only answer possible is, either a con- 
ceited upstart, or else one who has Divine 
authority. 

(4) Jesus assumed absolute and final 
authority in all things—in matters of ethics, 
in matters of doctrine, in revelations con- 
cerning the other world,and in His declara- 
tions of the things that shall be hereafter. 
_ Nor does He vest His authority simply 

in the inspiration of the Spirit of God, as 
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does Paul and Peter and John and the 
other Biblical writers. He speaks as one 
who has authority in Himself, whose testi- 
mony is that of one who is conscious of 
inherently possessing all knowledge. He 
makes His teachings center in Himself. 
He appeals fo the fact that they are also of 
the Father, but He does so in a way that 
shows plainly that He declares such a fact 
in order that His words may appeal more 
strongly to the people to whom He was 
speaking, not that He considers that that 
fact should make His words of more import- 
ance. He speaks of His words as His own 
and as His Father’s, with an air of abso- 
lute oneness with the Father, as if 
it made no difference to which one they 
were attributed. He that had seen Him 
had seen the Father. He that had heard 
Him and heard the Father. He makes 
Himself equal in authority with the 
Father. This is manifest in all His words: 
«If ye love me keep my commandments”. 
«Ye are my friends, if ye do whatsoever I 
command you”. ‘If ye abide in me and 
my words abide in you, ye shall ask what 
ye will and it shall be done unto you”. 
“Tf a man love me he will keep my 
words”. ‘‘If a man keep my sayings he 
shall never see death”. That is to say, 
Jesus thus makes the whole moral world 
revolve about himself. He assumes to be 
a competent and final authority in all 
matters pertaining to faith and practice. 

Moreover, He told us some other things 
besides matters of duty, things which 
nobody but God could possibly know. 
Yet Jesus speaks of them with a positive- 
ness which has but one explanation, 
namely, he knew, and knew that he knew. 
He assures us of the existence of Heaven. 
He talked calmly and convincingly of it, 
as if it were a matter of course: ‘‘In my 
Father’s house are many mansions. If it 
were not so, I would have told you”, 
because I know whether or not it is true. 
Of life in Heaven, He declared concerning 
children that their angels do always be 
hold the face of the Father. 

He settled a controversy over the resur 
rection by affirming that in heaven they 
neither marry nor are given in marriage, 
Moreover, Jesus told us of things that are 
to be hereafter, a knowledge of which 
none but God could know. He gave usa 
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vivid description of His coming again at 
the end of the world in the clouds of 
heaven with great power and glory. He 
said that at that time, He would send 
forth His angels to gather out of His 
kingdom all things that offend. He gave 
us a remarkable word-painting of the 
Judgment. He warned us that whosoever 
denies Him in this world, He will deny 
them before the Father. 

How did Jesus know all these things? 
Or, if you prefer to put the question dif- 
ferently, How did He happen to think 
that He knew them? There is but one 
answer: He believed He knew, because 
He believed Himself God. 

(5) He declared in the most matter-of- 
fact way, with unswerving confidence, 
that He had lived before this earthly life. 

His words show that He had a far more 
real and complete memory of a life before 
this than you and I have of yesterday. 
Jesus set Himself utterly apart in a class 
by Himself: ‘‘Iam from above. Ye are 
from beneath”. ‘‘ You are of this world. 
Iam not of this world”. ‘I am come 
forth from God”. ‘‘I am come down 
from Heaven”. Before Abraham was, I 
am”. In his last prayer before the cruci- 
fixion, He affirms that the Father loved 
Him before the foundation of the world; 
and made the request of the Father, 
“ Glorify Thou me with the glory which 
Thad with Thee before the world was”. 
Amid all the attempts to prove Jesus 
nothing but a man, with the natural lim- 
itations of hunan kind as to knowledge of 
any life previous to this, He quietly 
answers, ‘‘ Whatever you may think about 
it, however incredible it may seem to 
you, no matter how impossible the pos- 
session of such knowledge appears to 
men, nevertheless I tell you the truth; my 
existence dates not from the manger in 
Bethlehem, but from everlasting to ever- 
lasting, lam”. ‘‘I know whence I am 
and whither I go”, 

(6) The expressions He uses in describ- 
ing His relation to the Father, declare 
His consciousness of Deity. 


The very manner in which Jesus couples 
His own name with that of the Father 
proclaims his conviction of equality with 
the Father. ‘This is life eternal, that 
they might know Thee, the only true God; 
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and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent”. 
«‘Ye believe in God, believe also in me”, 
‘““Go ye therefore and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost”. 
Thus to join together the name of any 
finite being with that of the Deity is 
simply impossible and unthinkable. More- 
over, the express declarations of Jesus set 
forth this same idea of equality: ‘‘Honor 
the Son even as you honor the Father”. If 
He is anything less than infinite, how 
dare He command us to thus honor Him? 
‘“‘He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father”. ‘‘I and my Father are one”. 
What man among us would have the 
temerity to make such statements? Of 
what other man in all history could we 
conceive such things to be true? ‘‘ No one 
knoweth the Father but the Son, and he 
to whomsoever the Son will reveal Him”. 
Which, being interpreted, means that 
Jesus claimed to be the only one who 
possessed a true and adequate knowledge 
of God. He must, therefore, have believed 
that no other man ever did have such 
knowledge, or ever would have, or ever 
could have. He was conscious of being 
the sole revealer of God to the human 
race: ‘As the Father knoweth me even 
so know I the Father”. It is not even 
remotely possible for a finite being, how- 
ever wise and great, to know the Father 
as thoroughly as the Father knows him. 

Jesus was conscious of bearing a pecu- 
liar relation to God, which no other could 
possibly have: ‘If a man love me, he will 
keep my word, and we (the Father and I) 
will come unto him and make our abode 
with him”, 

What unspeakable conceit and arrant 
nonsense for one who is a man only to 
assert that, if any one would love him and 
do as he said, that he and the Father 
would make their abode with him! Yet 
Jesus speaks such words naturally, as one 
conscious that in Him dwelt all the ful- 
ness of the Godhead bodily. 

(7) Jesus assumes Divine prerogatives, 
thus proving Himself conscious of the 
right to do so, by virtue of His Divinity. 

He aflirmed His power to forgive sin. 
He proved it by doing for a man’s body 
what none but God could do, thus showing 
that He can do for a man’s soul what 
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none but God can do. The declarations of 
the Jews that ‘‘None can forgive sins but 
God only”, is confirmed by the intuitive 
perceptions of all men. Jesus declares 
His ability to forgive sin. He must, there- 
fore, have believed Himself God. None 
but God can raise the dead, yet Jesus ex- 
pressly affirms that the resurrection at the 
last day will be by His power: for exam- 
ple, ‘‘I will raise him up at the last day”. 


Jesus makes the entrance into heaven 
contingent upon faith in Him and obedi- 
ence to Him: ‘He that believeth on me 
hath everlasting life”. ‘Ifaman keep my 
sayings, he shall never see death”, He 
asserts that He Himself is the giver of 
eternal life: ‘I give unto them eternal 
life”. ‘In me ye shall have life’. ‘The 
water that I shall give him shall be in him 
a well of water springing up into ever- 
lasting life’. Such words are the utter- 
ances of either a colossal fool or of the 
Infinite God. 

Jesus assumed the preeminent function 
of judging the world. He said He would 
one day say to the wicked, ‘“‘Depart from 
me. Inever knew you’. He said, ‘Many 
will say unto me in that day”. He de- 
clared, ‘‘All judgment is committed unto 
the Son”. He that in righteousness will 
judge the earth, must have the requisite 
wisdom. Is any but God equal to the 
task? 

(8) Even the very manner in which He 
concedes His temporary inferiority to the 
Father and the Spirit in the Godhead is 
added evidence of his consciousness that 
He was more than man or angel: ‘‘Who- 
soever shall speak a word against the Son 
of man it shall be forgiven him, but who- 
soever shall speak against the Holy Ghost, 
it shall néver be forgiven him”. 

That Jesus thus presumes to associate 
Himself with the Spirit shows Him to be 
conscious of an intrinsic greatness far 
beyond that ofany man. Something there 
was in Him which caused Him to feel it 
necessary to say that sins against Himself 
were pardonable. Why not, as a matter 
of course? None other would ever dream 
af making such an explanation. 

“But of that day or that hour knoweth 
no man, no, not the angels which are in 
heaven, neither the Son, but the Father”. 
Here Jesus confesses that, officially, in 
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Him incarnation, He is ignorant of some- 
thing which the Father knows, but He 
does so as if it were a strange thing that 
He should not be aware of it. Imagine 
any other man making such a statement, 
and the absurdity would strike us at once. 
“My Father is greater than I’. He must 
have had the consciousness of possessing a 
peculiarly close relation to the Father, if 
he felt there was any reason for declaring 
the Father greater than Himself in Him 
official position. For one who is a man 
only, such a confession is so superfluous, 
that even to express it is to display un- 
mitigated egotism. Yet Jesus spoke the 
words as if to call attention to a fact that 
might be overlooked. 


(9) The fact that He permitted men to 
address Him as a Divine Being and to 
worship Him as such, proves Him to have 
been conscious of Divinity. 

Peter confessed, ‘‘Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the Living God.” And Jesus 
commended him. Nathaniel said, ‘‘Thou 
art the Son of God”. And Jesus approved 
him. Thomas fell at His feet and cried, 
“My Lord and my God.” And Jesus not 
only did not repudiate such titles, but 
gently rebuked Thomas for not having 
believed it before. 

In the temptation in the wilderness the 
promise of the kingdoms of this world in 
return for worship of Satan, Jesus answered 
by, ‘Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God 
and Him only shalt thou serve’. If Jesus 
believed Himself anything less than God, 
His reply to the Devil becomes a mere 
subterfuge; for the Scriptures record a 
number of incidents in which He was 
worshipped. And He always accepted it 
as if it were nothing more than what 
should be. Yet the intuitive conviction of 
men is that only God should be worshipped, 
and that neither man nor angel should 
knowingly permit it toward himself. 
Peter would not permit Cornelius to wor- 
ship him. Paul and Barnabas repudiated 
with horror and grief the worship of the 
heathen. The angel on Patmos rebuked 
John when he would have worshipped 
him. If Jesus were nothing more than a 
great man, He did not have even common 
honesty when He permitted the world to 
fall into idolatry by worshipping Him. 
We conclude therefore, that he believed 
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Himself worthy of worship, that is, Divine. 

(10) The purpose for which Jesus said 
He had come to the world is a proof of hi§ 
consciousness of Divinity. 

He said His mission was to the world’s 
sin. The problem of all history, the mys- 
tery of all mysteries is sin. The trail of 
this loathsome serpent winds among the 
world’s most beautiful flowersin every cen- 
tury and in every clime. Its hideous form 
is seen among the very branches of the 
Tree of Life itself. Human thought has 
wrestled in vain with this monster of evil, 
Human science searches in vain for an anti- 
dote to its poison. Human philosophy has 
found no panacea for its woe. For thou- 
sands of years its power has been exerted’ 
its tyranny felt, its pollution realized, its 
universal rule conceded. Its slime is in 
every heart. Its poisonisineverysoul. Its 
filth is vomited on every shore and in every 
home. The floods of evil that are poured 
forth from the mouth of this dragon of 
iniquity, pass with awful ruin around the 
world with every succeeding sun. Sin is 
the one tremendous force which baffles 
completely every attempt of human wis- 
dom and human energy to destroy. We 
dash our battered, bleeding hands and 
heads and hearts against this mountain of 
mystery and misery, and are hurled back 
discomfited, disheartened and disdained, 
while the laughter of fiends mocks our 
shame and wretchedness and despair. 

Yet Jesus quietly steps out from earth’s 
teeming millions, and modestly declares 
that what the combined wisdom and ex- 
perience of thousands of years and multi- 
tudes of men could not doHe has come 
to accomplish. He has come single-handed 
and alone to stand against the world’s sin. 
He sets Himself over against the whole 
sinful human race as their Redeemer and 
Savior. His name was to be called ‘‘Jesus” 
because He should save His people from 
their sins. 

His plan for saving us is a convincing 
argument of His profound conviction that 
He was in very truth the express image of 
the invisible God: 

First: He tells us that He has come to 
make an atonement for the sins of the 
world. He was to give His own life a ran- 
som forall men. His death was to be a 
propitiation for the sins of the. whole 
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world. That is to say, against all the 
wrongs of the ages, the iniquities of all 
generations, the sins of all men,—all the 
murders, all the stealing, all the lying, all 
adulteries, all dishonesty, cruelty, licen- 
tiousness, drunkenness, profanity, avarice 
malice, anger, blasphemy, pride, envy, 
jealousy,—all the multiplied myriads of 
forms that sin takes from the morning 
dawn of creation till the heavens shall be 
no more—over against all this accumulated 
filth of the ages, Jesus aftirms that He will 
place as the one complete and all-sufficient 
sacrifice, oblation and satisfaction, his 
own sufferings and death. We appeal to 
the intuitive perceptions of the human 
race when we assert that none but God 
Himself can consistently make such decla- 
rations. 


Secondly: He tells us He has come to 
give us victory over sin. All of us have 
the abiding conviction that none but God 
can give such a victory. A soul writhing 
under the scourgings of an outraged con- 
science feels intuitively that only God can 
ease his pain. The man in whose heart 
sin has thrust its iron beak, tearing, wound- 
ing and devouring, cries out for God. 
Every man wandering in the wilderness of 
sin, where dragons lurk and wild beasts 
roam, where serpents hiss and crawl, 
every man who has felt the poison of the 
serpent in his soul, who has been struck 
down by the wild beasts, who has been 
overpowered by the dragons, who has been 
entangled in the forest jungle,—that man 
knows within himself that if deliverence 
is to come, God must Himself step out 
from His eternity, lay His healing touch 
upon his wounded, broken life, and Him- 
self guide him of the tangled, pathless, 
deadly wilderness. Jesus of Nazareth de- 
clares that He came upon exactly that kind 
of a mission: ‘‘In the volume of the Book 
it is written of Me”. He must, therefore, 
have been conscious of Divinity. 

This, then is the argument put into the 
form of a syllogism: Jesus said He came 
on a mission to the world’s sin,—to atone 
for sin, to conquer sin. Theintuitivesense 
of mankind is, that only God is great 
enough for such a mission. Therefore, 
Jesus believed Himself God. 

(11) A number of recorded incidents 
clearly show that Jesus earnestly endeav- 
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ored to impress upon men the fact of His 
Divinity. 

That He might bring the Apostles to a 
full realization of this truth, He threw the 
question among them, ‘‘Whom do men 
say that Iam”? They replied, ‘John the 
Baptist, Elijah, Jeremiah, one of the proph- 
ets’. Any man might well be satisfied 
with such lofty conceptions of the people 
concerning himself. But Jesus disappoint- 
edly and anxiously asks, ‘‘But whom say 
yethatIam’? The reply, ‘‘Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the Living God”, rejoiced 
His heart; for His immediate disciples had 
come toa knowledge of the fundamental 
truth upon which He was to build His 
Church. By Jacob’s well, he led the woman 
of Samaria to perceive that He was greater 
than Jacob, greater than the prophets,— 
that He was the Messiah that should come. 

At least three times he categorically 
affirmed His Divine Sonship. And He did 
it not amid the plaudits of the multitude, 
as they cast palm-branches in His way and 
shouted Hosannas to His name. It was 
done, first, in the presence of an angry 
mob, hatred written upon their faces, fury 
raging in their hearts, and the stones of 
of the street held in their clenched fists. 
And this because they believed Him to 
have made Himself God. Nor did Jesus 
attempt any other explanation of His 
words. Twice on the morning when He 
was led to Calvary, did He affirm His 
Divinity. To the united question of the 
chief priests and scribes, and elders, ‘‘Art 
thou then the Son of God”? He answered 
“Tam”. To the High Priest’s question in 
the presence of the Sanhedrin, ‘I adjure 
thee by the Living God that thou tell us 
whether thou be the Christ, the Son of 
God”. He replied, ‘“‘Thou hast said”; al- 
though He knew the High Priest had no 
right to ask the question, and that to ans- 
wer it affirmatively meant certain death. 
Jesus felt it necessary that the world 
should know beyond all doubt who He was, 
therefore, He authoritatively and explicitly 
reveals the fact. 

(12) The very fact, that with all these 
assertious, He was yet absolutely without 
pride or egotism, adds weight to His 
claims. 

Nobody ever accused Jesus of conceit. 
Yet if ever a man could be called a con- 


ceited fool because of his assertions of 
superiority to others, Jesus certainly could. 
He demands implicit faith in Himself and 
absolute obedience to His will. He 
expressly commands us to give up every- 
thing else for Him if need be, and demands 
that we commit to Him our souls and our 
eternal destinies. He assures us that He is 
able to save from sin, from unrest, from 
eternal death. He calmly promises that if 
we will follow Him, He will give us ever- 
lasting life and peace and joy. Yet He 
never displays any attempt at self-glorifi- 
cation. He is never puffed up. His dis- 
position was to be content with obscurity. 
He was fond of the simple life. He felt 
most at home at the fireside of the poor, 
and at the hearthstone of the lowly of 
earth. 


Earthly honors and worldly glory were 
utterly distasteful toHim. Hedid not like 
publicity. Dwelling in the lime-light, even 
while the thronging multitudes cast their 
palm-branches at His feet, was one of the 
necessary crosses He had to bear. He 
simply did not care for any of these things. 
Yetin spite of personal inclinations, He laid 
claims persistently to the very things 
which He knew would focus the eyes of 
the world upon Him, and keep Him in the 
midst of a perpetual tempest. And He did 
this, in spite of the opposition of the whole 
religious world, in the face of scorn and 
persecution and certain death. And as 
high as the heavens are above the earth so 
high were these transcendent claims above 
those of any other man, even in his wildest 
dreams. 

This surprising contrast between the 
inherent humility of Jesus and the marvel- 
ous claims He made, forces us to believe 
that, whatever we may think about it, this 
wondrous Man of Galilee believed Himself 
to be in very truth the Divine Son of the 
Living God. Therefore, against all the 
contrary opinions of men, against all quib- 
blings and questionings and unbelief of the 
world, we place this one simple stupendous _ 
fact,—Jesus affirms his personal conscious- 
ness of Divinity. 


IT. Confirmation of Jesus’ Affirmation 
of His Divinity. 

In answer to this affirmation of Jesus, 
what can the unbelieving world say ? 
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It may reply, that one’s personal certain- 
ties as to one’s own identity are not always 
to be relied upon. This, of course, is 
readily conceded by us all. The writer 
has seen two men who believed themselves 
to be John the Baptist, and still another 
who declared himself to be the Christ. 
But they were all insane. But no one has 
ever accused Jesus of insanity. 

It is possible, however, for one to be 
sane and yet mistaken in his convictions. 
Many men think themselves called to 
preach, although no once else does, and 
their gifts and graces do not confirm their 
convictions. But when a man affirms his 
consciousness of a call to preach, and his 
sermons, his life, his energy, his fruits 
coincide with what we feel ought to be 
the result of such a call, then the consen- 
sus of opinion is that he is not mistaken. 


This is exactly what we find in Jesus. 
His character is such as we should natur- 
ally expect of one who proclaims himself 
Divine. It is universally conceded to be 
without spot or blemish. The verdict of 
Pilate is the verdict of centuries: ‘‘ We 
find no fault in this man”. His every act 
is born of love toward man and God. The 
very atmosphere of His life is that of 
purity. We can not conceive of God 
being more pure in heart than was He. 
Wecan not think of God possessing any vir- 
tue which Jesus did not possess to an equal 
degree. We can not think it possible for 
God to have greater compassion for sinful] 
men than Jesus manifested. Men trust as 
completely in the absolute perfection of 
Christ’s character as they do in the char- 
acter of God. His character is what we 
logically have a right to expect of one 
who makes such a profession as He made. 

The words of Jesus bear out the testi- 
mony of His personal consciousness. 
They are spirit and they are life, in a sense 
in which no other man’s words can ever 
be. ‘Never man spake like this man” is 
the testimony of men of even the most 
divergent views as to Christ’s personality. 
¢He is everywhere recognized as the su- 
preme teacher of the world. With 
Strauss, the German agnostic, the whole 
world feels that, ‘‘whatever the surprises 
of the future may be, Jesus of Nazareth 
will never be surpassed, either in moral 
grandeur of character, or in beauty, sim- 
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plicity, and sublimity of moral precepts ”. 
He had not a tithe of the advantages that 
such men as Renan, Strauss, Emerson, 
Channing, Luther and Wesley had ; yet 
the scholarship of the world sits at Jesus’ 
feet to learn wisdom. No text-book on 
ethics has outlined the century in which 
it was written. But Jesus was able to lay 
down principles of action thit would 
apply to any conceivable combination. of 
circumstances, even amid the complexity 
of life two thousand years after His own 
time. 


We submit afew questions; Canyoucon- 
ceive of God presenting us witha more beau- 
tiful, simple, and complete code of ethics 
than Jesus did? Would you not as will- 
ingly trust the teachings and development 
of your moral and spiritual life to Jesus 
as you would to God? Are not the teach- 
ings of Jesus, therefore, fully equal to 
what we should have a right to expect of 
one who declares Himself God? Is not 
His message to us a confirmation of His 
inner consciousness ? 


The works of Jesus are such as we would 
expect of one proclaiming Himself Divine. 
He performed miracles. We do not deem 
it necessary here to enter into a discussion 
of the question of miracles. We all know 
that were a man to appear among us pro- 
fessing to be Divine, before we could pos- 
sibly accept his testimony, he must do 
things that we feel confident only God can 
do. The Scriptures tell us that Jesus did 
those very things. Upon that platform we 
take our stand and lay down this challenge 
to the world, namely, not one single scrap 
of evidence has been found in any place, 
at any time, by any one, either in history 
or on monuments, or by science, or 
through philosophy—not one iota of evi- 
dence has ever been discovered that can 
ever invalidate the Scriptural claim that 
Jesus performed miracles. We must 
believe Him for His very works’ sake. 


Since, therefore, the character, and 
words, and works of Jesus are such as to 
coincide with what we feel ought to be 
the result of a consciousness of Divinity, 
we are compelled to believe that Jesus 
could not have been mistaken as to His 
own identity. 

In view of all that we have here said, 
what manner of persons must they be, 
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who can fall into rhapsodies over the 
beauty of Christ’s character, glorify Him 
as the wisest, the holiest, the greatest 
man the world has ever known; yet 
declare His consciousness of Divinity the 
vagary of an enthuiast, the fancy of a 
visionary, such stuff as dreams are 
made of? How any man with a grain of 
logic can have the assurance to say, 
“Lord, I accept Thee as the all-wise 
teacher of my soul, the absolute guide of my 
life, the one perfect example of manhood; 
but reject Thee as my God”,—is to me an 
unthinkable paradox. 

Yet many there are who do that very 
thing. In the same breath they declare 
Him absolutely perfect, but laugh when 
He claims to be coequal with God. They 
bow in reverence before the majesty of 
His manhood, but pick up stones to cast at 
Him whenever He affirms His partnership 
in the Godhead. They sit in rapt wonder 
when He pours fourth the Sermon on the 
Mount, and say one to another ‘‘Never 
man spake like this man”; but when He 
answers, ‘‘Because Iam more than man, I 
am also God”, they are filled with mad- 
ness. By what possible mental process 
they can consistently say, ‘‘We find no 
fault in this man” and yet persistently 
repudiate His claims to Divine Sonship, is 
one of the unsearchable mysteries of 
human thought. 


Hear the following parable: Emanuel 
Swedenborg, 1688-1772, was the founder of 
Swedenborgianism. He bases his claim as 
a religious teacher upon the fact that he 
frequently held personal converse with 
good and evil spirits, and that he had 
personally visited both heaven and hell. 
He gives a vivid description of the glory 
of the one and the horrors of the other. 
He tells us of the scenes, the occupations, 
and mentions by name certain men in 
heaven and others whom he saw in hell. 
Now, imagine a man saying, “I ama 
Swedenborgian. I believe all of Sweden- 
borg’s description of heaven and hell, all 
his explanations of Scripture, and so forth. 
I accept everything he says as true, except 
one thing: I do not believe his testimony 
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concerning himself, that he has conversed 
with spirits and has visited heaven and 
hell. I know Swedenborg declares his 
consciousness of so doing. But such dec- 
larations are too absurd. I simply cannot 
believe any such thing”. 

Consider where such logic would place a 
man. His position forces him to believe 
one of three things: either to believe that 
Swendenborg lied, or was insane, or was 
mistaken. In either case, this is fatal to 
the whole scheme of Swedenborgianism ; 
ior the whole thing hangs upon the pivot 
of Swedenborg’s claims to have conversed 
with spirits, and to have visited other 
worlds than ours. Accept his testimony 
on that point, and the rest follows naturally. 
Deny that, and the whole structure falls to 
the ground, 


So is it with Christ’s testimony concern- 
ing His Divinity. To accept all the 
abstract truth which Jesus proclaims, but 
deny His testimony concerning Himself, is 
utterly illogical; for the vwalue of His 
teachings depends upon what right He had 
to teach them. He demands that we 
accept His teachings without argument or 
quibbling, without even passing on their 
validity at the bar of our own judgment. 
By what right does He demand that I 
should thus unhesitatingly and unquestion- 
ingly accept them? He affirms His right 
to be based upon the fact of His Divine 
Sonship. If, therefore, we reject His tes- 
timony concerning Himself, we may 
assert our right of differing with Him 
whenever and wherever we please. If He 
is anything less than what He claims to be, 
He has no right to control my judgment 
and bind my conscience. To deny His 
Divinity is to be sure of nothing; for if we 
cannot trust His testimony on that point, 
how can we safely rest in any of His 
words ? 

Accept the fact of His Divinity, and all 
else follows as a matter of course. Jesus 
proclaims Himself Divine. Upon that 
rock He has built His Church, and with 
that faith He declares we shall possess the 
gates of our enemies, and overcome the 
Wicked One. 
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Second Conference of the Pittsburgh Branch: 
A Sketch 


The Second Conference of the Pittsburgh 
Branch of the Bible League of North 
America was held November 4, 5, and 6, 
in the First Presbyterian Church, Pitts- 
burgh. Large attendance characterized 
the meetings from the first session to the 
close, and there was a deep interest akin 
to enthusiasm. The officers of the Pitts- 
burgh Branch are very much gratified with 
the success of the Conference, which was 
far above their expectations. Allthe min- 
isterial associations adjourned their regu- 
lar Monday meetings to be in attendance. 
On the final evening there were nine Inter- 
denominational Meetings in different sec- 
tions of the city. There was large attend- 
ance and a good enrollment of members at 
each. The Conference just held insures 
the rapid growth and the extension of the 
work of the League in Pittsburgh and 
vicinity the coming year. The eminence 
of the speakers and the vital nature of the 
subjects discussed made the Conference of 
great educational value. The Pittsburgh 
Branch hopes to secure two thousand 
members during the coming year. 


The Rev. Dr. William L. McEwan, of the 
Third Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, 
Chairman of the Pittsburgh Branch, pre- 
sided at the first session, Monday. Rev. 
Dr. William G. Moorehead, Professor in 
Xenia Theological- Seminary, Xenia, O., 
delivered the first address of the occasion, 
his subject being ‘‘The Moral Glory of 
Jesus the Supreme Witness to the Inspira- 
tion of the Gospel and the New Testa- 
ment”. His address in part was: 

“Jesus’ moral glory appears in his devel- 
opment as the Son of Man. He passed 
through the various stages of growth like 
any member of our race. His development 
was natural and orderly. He had all the 
sinless infirmities belonging to our nature. 
His needs are common to us all; He recog- 
nizes the authority of the State, is a wor- 
shipper in the synagogue and temple, and 
is a man of prayer. He is absolutely per- 
fect. To no part of His life does a mistake 


attach; over no part of it does a cloud 
rest; nowhere is there defect or diversion. 

‘«He is presented as the ideal man; all 
others are unable to free themselves from 
the influences amid which they are born 
and educated. Nothing local, national, sec- 
tarian, dwarfs the majestic character of 
Jesus Christ. Born in Israel, a most exclu- 
sive people, He is not a Jew, less is He 
Greek, still less Roman; He is the truly 
catholic, universal man”. 


Rey. Dr. Daniel 8. Gregory, Educational 
Sscretary of the Bible League, made the 
second address of Monday morning, on 
“The Work that Immediately Confronts 
the League”. The Address will be found 
in full on a later page. 


In the afternoon the Rev. C. W. Blodg- 
ett, D.D., North Avenue Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, Allegheny, presided, and Rev. 
Prof. Robert Dick Wilson, of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, occupied the after- 
noon session with a lecture on ‘‘New Evi- 
dences on the Book of Daniel”. His dis- 
course was largely technical, and went to 
show that the claims that the book of 
Daniel was not written by him, but hun- 
dreds of years after the time that prophet 
lived, are not substantiated by archeologi- 
cal research. The Aramaic of Daniel—as 
demonstrated by recently discovered docu- 
ments—was that of the period from 500 
B. C. to 1,000 B. C. 


In the evening the Rey. Dr. D. S. Ken- 
nedy, of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Allegheny, presided. Prof. Charles R. Erd- 
man of Princeton Theological Seminary, 
was the speaker of the evening session. 
His theme was ‘‘The Divine Unity of the 
Bible”. He said in part: 

“There are four great principles in con- 
nection with Holy Scriptures which are 
recognized by the Reformed Churches: 
The inspiration, the authority, the self- 
evidencing power and the unity. They 
are vitally related. Thus, in considering 
the unity, we are enabled to see more and 
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more clearly the evidence which the Bible 
gives to its own inspiration. 

«The Bible has but one aim, supreme 
above all others. It is to reveal redemp- 
tion through Christ in the establishment of 
his kingdom. This theme explains why 
much is omitted which we might expect 
to find in the Bible, and why it includes 
certain books which otherwise might have 
been omitted from a volume which treats 
of religion. 

‘‘TIn structure the Bible furnishes a wide 
contrast to all other great religious books 
of the world. The Koran or the Vedas 
have no logical train of thought. They 
are mere heterogeneous collections. The 
Bible has a definite literary scheme. It 
tells a connected story. It has its begin- 
ning, its development and its climax. How- 
ever this came to be, there can be no ques- 
tion of the reality of this symmetry of 
construction”. 


Tuesday morning the Rev. W. H. McMil- 
lan, D. D., LL.D., Second United Presby- 
terian Church, Allegheny, presided. The 
first speaker of the morning was the Rev. 
Dr. J. Ritchie Smith, Market Square 
Presbyterian Church, Harrisburg. His 
theme was ‘‘ The Minister’s Relation to the 
Bible”. He said,— 

“First, be systematic. Our study is apt 
to be fragmentary. The Bible is treated 
simply as a storehouse of texts. Take a 
single book and work through it carefully. 
Trace the unfolding of a great doctrine. 
Study a keyboard like faith, righteousness, 
life. Master a great epoch, combining his- 
tory with prophecy, Acts with the Epistles. 
Here is an attractive line of study always 
inviting. It furnishes abundant material 
for the pulpit. Expository preaching is at 
once the most difficult and the most 
delightful. It secures freshness, compre- 
hensiveness, variety. We are naturally 
one-sided, and preaching tends to become 
monotonous, dwelling persistently on cer- 
tain favorite topics. 

“Second, be independent. Let us use 
the labor of others, but nothing can take 
the place of personal contact with the 
Word. Much study is at second-hand, 
about the Bible. Sometimes we are afraid 
to hold an opinion until we hear the latest 
news from Germany. It is more impor- 
tant to know what Moses says than to find 
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what Dillmann thinks about Moses. 
Make yourself master of some part of the 
Scriptures, so that you feel yourself compe- 
tent to entertain an independent opinion. 
The great objection to much modern litera- 
ture on the Bible is that it is trivial. The 
Word is reduced to a series of exercises in 
textual, or conjectural criticism; treated 
as a Chinese puzzle that is taken apart to 
see if it can be put togetheragain. Thus 
it is robbed of its message, its power. 


«Third, be devotional. The Bible is not 
literature alone. It makes its appeal tothe 
whole man, mind, heart, will. The study 
of it requires faith; else we shall not yield 
ourselves to it, and our word shall be void. 
The study of it requires obedience. The 
Bible is not only truth to be apprehended; 
it is a law to be obeyed; to know we must 
obey. Remember that all Scripture is 
given to point to Christ. Without Him 
the Bible is literature; with Him, the Bible 
is life”. 
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The Rey. Frank W. Sneed, D. D., East 
Liberty Presbyterian Church, presided on 
Tuesday afternoon. The Rev. Dr. James 
I. Good, Professor in the Central Theologi- 
cal Seminary of the Reformed Church in 
the United States, spoke on ‘‘ Sound Text- 
Books in Colleges and Seminaries”. His 
Address will be found printed in full in 
the present issue. 

The Rey. Dr. William Harmon van 
Allen, Rector of the Church of the Advent, 
Boston, addressed the Conference at 4 p. 
m., on ‘Bible Inspiration Attested by 
Catholicity.” 

Dr. van Allen brought greetings from 
the conservative Christians of every name 
in that stronghold of religious liberalism. 
Among other things he said: 


“The Bible is the Book of the Christian 
Church, and the humblest, faithful child 
can understand it better than the wisest 
unbeliever who knows not what the fam- 
ily references and allusions mean, because 
he is unfamiliar with the Heavenly 
Father’s handwriting. The universal 
question, If a man die, shall he live again? 
is auswered nowhere else; and the whole 
Book is bound together by a universal 
principle, the revelation of God Incarnate, 
Jesus, Universal Man”. 
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James I. Buchanan, Esq., presided over 
the Tuesday evening session. 

Rev. Dr. David James Burrell, of the 
Marble Collegiate Church, New York City, 
spoke on ‘“‘Christ and the Bible”. He said: 

“At this time we are discussing the truth 
of the Scriptures. On one side a small 
minority, for whom eminent scholarship is 
claimed, insist that the Bible is not trust- 
worthy; that it is a mingled tissue of truth 
and falsehood; that considerable sections 
of it are purely fabulous; that whole books 
are downright forgeries; and that not one 
book of the entire canon of Old Testament 
Scriptures can be relied on as absolutely 
true. On the other kand, a great majority 
of God’s people hold what is called the 
traditional view, to-wit, that when God 
produced the original autograph of the 
Scriptures, through His chosen writers, it 
was true; that while in the transcription 
of many centuries a few unimportant er- 
rors have crept in, the Scriptures as we 
have them in the received version can still 
be absolutely trusted in all points scien- 
tific, philosophic and historic, as well as in 
matters pertaining to the spiritual life. 

‘‘How shall we pass upon the merits of 
this controversy? For those who profess 
to be Christians the way is clear. If we 
can determine what the Lord Jesus Christ 
thought about the Bible and said about it, 
that must determine our views. As fol- 
lowers of Jesus Christ we must go, not to 
any syndicate or so-called Biblical experts, 
but to our Master Himself as ultimate 
authority. When He speaks, the contro- 
versy ends for all who loveand follow Him”. 

In the concluding Address of the even- 
ing Mr. William Phillips Hall, President 
of the Bible League of North America, 
spoke on ‘‘The Work of the Bible League 
in Relation to the Present Crisis and the 
Word of God”. His Address will be found 
elsewhere given in full. 


Wednesday evening, at 7:45, the nine 
Interdenominational Union Meetings, an- 
nounced in the program, were held in 
various sections of the city and suburbs. 

First United Presbyterian Church, Wil- 
kinsburg, the Rev. J. Kinsey Smith, D. D., 
Shadyside Presbyterian Churh, presiding. 
Address by the Rey. J. Ritchie Smith, 
D. D., Market Square Presbyterian 
Church, Harrisburg. 


East Liberty Presbyterian Church, the 
Rev. W. R. Wedderspoon, D. D., Emory 
Methodist Episcopal Church, presiding. 
Address by the Rey. Prof. Robert Dick 
Wilson, D. D., Princeton Theological 
Seminary. : 

Shadyside United Presbyterian Church, 
the Rev. William L. McEwan, D. D.> 
Third Presbyterian Church, presiding. 
Address by the Rev. A. C. Dixon, D. D., 
Chicago Avenue (Moody) Church, Chicago. 

Belletield Presbyterian Church, the Rev. 
John H. Prugh, D. D., Grace Reformed 
Church, presiding. Stereoptican Address 
by the Rev. Prof. Albert T. Clay, Ph. D., 
University of Pennsylvania: ‘“‘Recent Light 
on the Old Testament.” 

North Ave. Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Allegheny, the Rev. David 8. Kennedy, 
D. D., First Presbyterian Church, Alleghe- 
ny, presiding. Address by the Rey. Bishop 
E. E. Hoss, D. D., one of the Bishops of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
Monteagle, Tennessee. 

Kighth United Presbyterian Church, 
Perrysville Avenue, Allegheny, Hon. 
John D. Shafer, presiding. Address by 
the Rey. Prof. J. W. McGarvey, D. D., 
President of The College of the Bible, 
Lexington, Kentucky: ‘‘Christ and Crit- 
icism.” 

First Methodist Episcopal Church, Belle- 
vue, the Rev. W. W. Lawrence, Bellevue 
United Presbyterian Church, presiding. 
Address by the Rey. Oliver C. Morse, D. D., 
Executive Secretary of the Bible League, 
New York. 

First Presbyterian Church, Sewickley, 
William C. Lilley, Esq., presiding. Ad- 
dress by the Rev. Elmore Harris, D. D., 
President Toronto Bible Training School, 
Toronto, Canada: “The Spirit of 
Truth.” 

Crafton Presbyterian Church, the Rev. 
John W. Hoffman, Crafton Methodist 
Episcopal Church, presiding. Address by 
the Rev. Prof. David R. Breed, D. D., 
Western Theological Seminary, Alle- 
gheny. 


The officers of the Pittsburg Branch 
were re-elected as follows: Rev. William 
L. McEwan, D. D., Chairman; Rey. W. 
H. McMillan, D. D., LL.D. Vice Chairman; 
Ralph W. Harbison, Sec’y-Treasurer, 1712 
Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh. 
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“The Work that Immediately Confronts the 


League”’ 
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REv. DANIEL S. Grecory, D.D., LL. D., EpucATIONAL SECRETARY 


It is not necessary at this time to repeat 
the address at your first Conference on 
“The Aims and Methods of the American 
Bible League”, which, owing to limited 
time, was delivered in part only, but which 
was printed in full in our magazine for 
June, 1906. The briefest recapitulation 
will give you our standpoint, and will out- 
line the thoughts presented on that occa 
sion. 

It was shown that the origin of the 
League determined its Aims. It grew our 
of the Twentieth Century Gospel Campaign 
Movement, in which its originators had 
been for several years engaged, and re- 
sulted from the revelations made of the de- 
structive work of the Radical Critics that 
had apparently shaken the faith of multi- 
tudes and blocked the way to effective 
Evangelism. It was the first organized 
national and international movement to 
meet and counteract the destructive teach- 
ing which was found intrenching itself in 
all the scholastic places of power and 
poisoning all the sources of spiritual in- 
fluence. 

The avowed objects of the League, as 
then stated, were: 

“(1) To aid Christians to attain to a 
better and more comprehensive knowledge 
and mastery of the Bible, by promoting 
everywhere devout constructive study of it, 
‘with the aid of all the light that can be 
turned upon it from all sources’. 

“(2) To meet and counteract the cur- 
rent destructive teaching concerning the 
truthfulness, integrity and inspiration of 
the Bible as the Word of God”. 

The Methods proposed were suggested by 
the question, “How are we to attain these 
Aims?’ How are we to get at the sources 
of power with Bible truth as the counter- 
acting agency? It was proposed— 

(1) To seek to bring about a better 
method in Bible Study and Teaching. 


* An address delivered Monday Morning, Nov. 4. 


(2) To produce or secure the Biblical 
literature needed to meet the false views, 
and to place it at all the sources of in- 
fluence to exercise its counteracting power. 

(3) To organize the Christian and 
Evangelical forces that stand for the Bible 
as the Word of God, for intelligent and 
systematic co-operation in this great task, 
on the accomplishment of which the future 
of Christendom depends. 


Now I suppose it is scarcely to be won 
dered at that in a short year and a half no 
more should have been achieved towards 
carrying out so tremendous a program. We 
have reason to be grateful for what has 
been accomplished, in the way of extend- 
ing the Branches and influence of the 
League, and in staying the forces that have 
been undermining faith. It would be in- 
teresting and profitable to dwell upon these, 
as President Hall may do if he is with you 
on Wednesday evening. My theme, how 
ever, turns me to the future and to the 
consideration of The Work that Immedi- 
ately Confronts the League in view of Pres- 
ent Conditions. 

Two notable things have occurred during 
the year 1907 that have necessarily changed 
the outlook of the League, and that at this 
hour challenge its attention, and call for 
more determined purpose and more vigor- 
ous action. 

(1) The New Theology, the legitimate 
fruit of the Radical Criticism, has suddenly 
flooded the world, especially taking posses- 
sion of the secular mind, and infecting and 
perverting large sections of the ministry. 
The advocates of the new views, which 
would sweep away the last shreds of Evan™ 
gelical belief, no longer deem it worth while 
to discuss or defend the principles of the 
destructive critics; they baldly affirm that 
they have been demonstrated, They boldly 
and loudly assert that in the New Theology 
they have the “assured results” of Biblical 
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Criticism; thatthe victory over the Old 
Theology has been won, and nothing is left, 
—so says George Adam Smith—but to ad- 
minister any fragments of the old estate 
that may be found in the hands of the 
bankrupt conservatives. 

(2) The selection of the International 
Lessons for 1907 from the earlier Books of 
the Old Testament, has led to the flooding 
of the Sunday School helps and literature 
of the Churches with both the “assured 
results” and the “New Theology”. These 
radical views have been everywhere dis- 
seminated in the schools and homes in the 
name of “scholarship” and with the “auth- 
ority” of the Church, resulting in the high- 
handed nullification and repudiation of ac- 
accepted creeds and registered vows. 

The present practical question before us 
is What shall be done in view of this dis- 
couraging condition of things? 

We long since forewarned the churches 
of its inevitable coming. Shall the League 
take a backward step; or relax its efforts 
in such a crisis? No, no, my brethren! 
That is not to be thought of for one mo- 
ment. We take it rather as God’s chal- 
lenge to firmer purpose and more vigorous 
effort. God is testing our faith. Never 
was any great Christian enterprise brought 
to success except in the face of mighty ob- 
stacles and of remorseless opposition from 
the adversary and his hosts. Jt is high 
time for the Church to awake out of sleep! 
God is with us, and we shall surely win in 
the effort to rouse her from untimely 
slumbers. The call is to redouble our ener- 
gies along all the lines of action proposed 
in the first Conference of your Pittsburg 
Branch. But just what does that mean? 

1. We take these late developments to 
be a call from God to a more strenuous 
Defence of the old Faith of the Bible than 
we have ever heretofore dreamed of. 

We have no option in the matter. The 
“New Theology” leaves no inspired Bible, 
no divine Incarnation, no atoning Cross, 
no Christ risen and reigning, no salvation. 
It leaves no Gospel for lost men and no 
Commission for the Church conquest of the 
world under the Captain of our salvation. 
It blots out the Evangelical faith of Chris- 
tendom. 
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Jude’s challenge to the Early Church is 
God’s challenge to us to-day. Let us mark 
well what he says: 

“Contend earnestly for the faith delivered 
once for all to the saints”. “The faith” 
was the essentials of Christianity, what has 
constituted the Creed of Universal Chris- 
tendom, made up of the very doctrines that 
the New Theologians blot out. It has al- 
ways been there in the New Testament, and 
has always been recognized: “delivered” 
not once, but “once for all”—embodying the 
Christian religion “as a finality”. 

And what are we to do about it? “Con- 
tend earnestly’. The word is “ept- 
agonize”. We thank Rev. Dr. T. T. Eaton 
for calling attention to this in his little 
book, “Faith and The Faith”. Man’s per- 
sonal salvation is a great thing; and so 
Christ said, “Agonize to enter in at the 
straight gate; for many shall seek to enter 
in and shall not be able’. But here in Jude 
is a greater word for a greater thing. 
Agonize for the salvation of the soul; Epi 
agonise for “the faith’,—since upon that 
“faith” the world’s destiny depends! As if 
one’s personal salvation were an unimport™ 
ant thing, dooming the saved man to pious 
selfishness, except as it made the man ready 
to bear “the gospel faith” to the lost world! 

Does not that text give us a new view 
of the importance of the essentials of the 
Word of God, and of the proper attitude 
of all Christians towards it? Men get 
“hot” in business and in politics, and it is 
all right; but they say, “Hush. Don’t get 
excited in religion! Don’t worry about the 
Bible, and the faith of Christendom! God 
will take care of that ” But I tell you 
God would have us get red-hot in religion 
alone, and for the essential Christian 
Creed; for the world’s destiny hangs on 
that! And we have Christ’s assurance that 
He has no use for the Jukewarm, but “will 
spew them out of His mouth!” 

(1) In the prosecution of our work our 
Conferences should be centres for such 
Strenuous Defence of the old and true 
Faith against the incoherent doctrimes of 
the New Theologians. 

That is what is being done in Germany 
in discussions everywhere. That is what 
is going on in Great Britain under the aus- 
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pices of the British Bible League, with Sir 
Robert Anderson and others like him as its 
speakers. That is being pushed in Austra- 
lasia from Melbourne as a center and with 
such leaders as Rev. Dr. Fitchett, Editor of 
“The Southern Cross”, and John Urquhart. 
And that is what we have got to do here 
in America, to battle for God and the in- 
spired and authoritative Word, and the in- 
carnate Son of God, and the Atonement on 
Calvary, and Christian responsibility for 
the immediate Evangelization of the world. 
This whole Continent should be made to 
ring with such mighty defences of “the 
Faith” as shall make it impossible for any 
reasonable man to gainsay any of the great 
essentials of the revealed truth of God. 

These “assured results’—the Bible a 
natural and human evolution; God at best 
only a “becoming”; Jesus a mere man, the 
illegitimate or natural child of two humble 
Jewish peasants; man naturally a child of 
God and needing only culture to save him; 
the doctrine of the atonement an impossi- 
ble and abhorrent thing; sin merely an in- 
cident in the struggle up from the original 
brute condition; no resurrection and no im- 
mortal spirit; no great Commission as the 
foundation for world-wide Christian mis 
sions—all these “assured results”, these 
fruits of the Radical Criticism, should be 
shown to be at best “critical uncertainties”, 
or old infidelities——unworthy of credence 
by any reasonable Christian man! 

(2) And the Defense of the Faith m 
“The Bible Student and Teacher”, the or- 
gan of the League, must be made more 
effective. 

Thanks are constantly coming to us from 
every quarter of the globe for turning the 
light on these perversions of God’s truth. 
We expect to deserve more hearty thanks 
in the future. Brethren, we appeal to you 
to help the magazine to win the gratitude 
of the world by making it an irresistible 
defender of the faith. 

Some one has, indeed, lately bid us be- 
ware; and affirmed that all the great “schol- 
ars” and great Biblical Professors in this 
country hold these “assured results”. We 
pronounce that as base a falsehood as was 
ever uttered. What about Robert Dick 
Wilson and John D. Davis of Princeton, 
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and Willis J. Beecher of Auburn, and How- 
ard Osgood of Rochester, and Professor 
Sampey of Louisville, and President Mc- 
Garvey of Lexington, and all the Biblical 
Professors in the great Theological Semi- 
naries to which the students for the minis- 
try habitually flock? The man who made 
that statement showed that his “critical” 
zeal had blinded him to the distinction be- 
tween “some” and “all”, and between 
“small” and “great”. 

Now most of my life has been spent in 
intimate association with “great” men— 
Professor Parks of Andover and Joseph 
Cook of Boston; Wolsey and Bacon and 
Porter and Dana and Dwight and Harris 
of New Haven; the Hodges and Alexan- 
ders and Green and McCosh and Patton 
of Princeton; and many of the leaders of 
Episcopacy and Congregationalism and 
Methodism and Lutheranism,—and although 
I may claim to be only a man of moderate 
stature, I think I know a great man when 
I come close to him. And I think that I 
know—and I have been trying to show in 
the pages of our magazine—that these pur- 
veyors of the “assured results” of criticism 
are not great either in logical acumen or in 
mental grasp. And as they are basing 
their claim to a hearing on the assumption 
that they are, we shall try to make it still 
clearer in the future that they are not. 
Don’t let them deceive you by their loud 
pretensions. They are merely trying Emer- 
son’s scheme, expecting that if they cry 
their opinions long enough and loud enough 
they will at last be accepted as eternal 
truth! 

It is our purpose to expose the unscien- 
tific character of the pronouncements of 
the Radical Critics, and the shallowness of 
their claims to be allowed to pose as “auth- 
orities”. 

In the four years during which I was 
Managing Editor of the Standard Diction- 
ary, I had some marvelous revelations of 
the incapacity of men—even men of train- 
ing and note—for making accurate defini- 
tions and statements. We had a zoolo- 
gist, trained in England, who brought me 
one day this popular definition of “cat”, 
“a small carniverous animal early domesti- 
cated”—which he considered accurate and 
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complete! “Early domesticated”! I sug- 
gested that the definition would apply 
equally well to several more diminutive 
species of living creatures! 

But that was not the worst. We had a 
Doctor of Divinity, an able preacher, who 
defined everything out of his own inner 
consciousness; and in six months or more 
of effort he never wrote even a scrap of 
a definition that could be used! Yet that 
man recently exalted a deposed Professor 
as a martyr on his going over to 
Unitarianism, scored the Church that had 
tried and ejected him for heresy, and pro- 
nounced his views all right! 

We have been letting Professor Mc- 
Pheeters, Professor Beecher, Professor Orr» 
Professor J. D. Wilson and others, show 
that these men who herald themselves—or 
are heralded by others, as “authorities’— 
prove themselves incapable of grasping and 
bringing out the meaning of the Scriptures 
they attempt to handle. There is call for 
new vigor in this direction—whether they 
attempt to make out two contradictory 
Stories of Creation, or to answer the ques- 
tion “What did Moses Do?” Such shallow- 
ness must be pilloried. 

I can merely indicate, in conclusion, two 
other points on which I would like to 
dwell: 

2. I take it that the present conditions 
Challenge the League to a more vigorous 
prosecution of the Extension of Right and 
Rational Methods of Bible Study, accord- 
ing to the plans heretofore proposed. 

The present time seems most opportune 
for a forward movement in this direction. 
More than twenty-five years ago when, as 
President of Lake Forest University, I had 
organized and put in operation a four 
years’ course in Bible Study, I had occa- 
sion, in a series of articles in The Homiletic 
Review—then conducted by that truly great 
Editor, Rev. Dr. John M. Sherwood—to 
show the necessity for providing for such 
Bible Study in the Schools and Churches 
as would reach the maturer minds that 
could no longer be interested by the ordi- 
nary Sunday School methods. In those papers 
such courses were outlined as seemed to 
be clearly required by the correct princi- 
ples of psychology and pedagogy. . 
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Ten years later, as editor of that maga- 
zine, I gave in it—in what was termed a 
“School of Bible Study”, extending through 
more than two years—an unfolding of the 
plans of the individual Books of the Bible 
and of the Bible as a whole. That method 
of study was adopted by the League nearly 
four years ago, and was set forth, as the 
Natural, Constructive and Cumulative 
Method, in the early issues of “The Bible 
Student and Teacher”. 


This present year the International Com- 
mittee on the Sunday School Lessons, in 
their annual session abroad, took action 
making provision for reaching the maturer 
minds by special advanced courses, and by 
the study of the books of the Bible as such. 
We take that to be a great step in advance. 
We have always had the sympathy of the 
International Committee in our contention 
for the Bible as the Word of God, and this 
action on their part makes the time an op- 
portune one for pressing our method with 
new vigor. 


We seek the cooperation of the Branches 
in this work particularly, as the main fac- 
or in securing permanent results. A deluge 
of talk of the Sunday School Convention 
order will not accomplish the object we 
have in view—reaching the thinking Chris™ 
tian people—and all such people—with the 
Bible itself. 


We are, however, still a long step in ad- 
vance of the new position taken by the In- 
ternational Committee: we recognize the 
Unity of God’s Word in the Bible as the 
necessary postulate for its successful study; 
just as the Scientist finds the Unity of 
God’s World the necessary postulate for 
reaching any valuable scientific results. We 
wish to give the Churches the benefit of 
this key to the Bible in its larger meaning, 
and to interest them in using it; and in 
this we seek the aid of our Branch Leagues. 


This Natural Unity of the Bible you will 
find briefly set forth in “Bible League 
Primer No.1”, entitled “Outline View of 
God’s Revelation of Redemption”. It is being 
used as the basis for Bible Study in var- 
ious Schools and Colleges, and in Bible 
Classes; and has been translated into the 
language of the native Aryan races of 
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India for use in Bible Study there. 
Something has been done in the Magazine, 
in connection with the International Les- 
sons, towards opening the way for the 
understanding of the individual Books— 
especially the Gospels and the Pentateuch; 
and much material is in a forward state of 
preparation for a series of books or book- 
lets that shall cover the Bible in both Tes- 
taments, in the great natural subdivisions 
and in the single Books. The League looks 
to its Branches for aid in the completion 
of this Literature for study, and in its 
introduction into the schools and churches, 
through the professors and pastors. It 
will take well directed effort to accomplish 
this, the special plans for which we may 
have occasion later to suggest. 


We look to the Pittsburgh Branch for 
the initiation of this work, and in securing 
cooperation in this great center where you 
are in control. We suggest that it begin 
with the preachers and professors, and 
reach out to the churches and schools and 
families; and that it be persevered in un- 
til you get everybody to studying the Bible, 
to find out what is in it, as God’s message 
to men. That we are convinced is the best 
—indeed, the only—way of rooting out the 
error, and counteracting the evils. If men 
can be brought to know this Book of God 
as it is in itself, it will be its own best de- 
fense. 

3. Another Challenge in the present situ- 
ation is to give to our Organized Aggres- 
sive Effort such Energy as will make it 
irresistible. 

Listless, half-hearted, undirected or ill- 
directed effort will be of no avail. We 
must demonstrate that the views we are 
combatting are unscientific, false and de- 
structive; and that the views we are ad- 
vocating are true; and we must put them 
beyond the possibility of anybody’s gain- 
saying. 

We can work towards this end in two 
ways: 

(1) By acting as a Bureau for the Pro- 
duction and Distribution of the strong 
books requisite, in order to get them into 
the hands of the leaders of thought and 
getting them to master the Bible, and let- 
ting it master them. 
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Thorough books on conservative-progres- 
sive lines, for study and reference, are the 
great need of the hour. Especially is there 
call for a great Bible Dictionary and Ency- 
clopedia. Those that are being pushed by 
the publishers are all constructed on the 
lines of the New Criticism, and embody its 
“results” as their main feature. There is 
a current demand for a work better and 
more comprehensive than any of them, 
whose main aim shall be to unfold the 
Bible as the Word of God. We think that 
we see the way opening for such a work. 

(2) By a Campaign for Bible Defense, 
reaching the Continent. 

This should be inaugurated by sending a 
group of the best men of the Continents to 
set forth the true views of the Bible as 
Christendom has understood it, in all the 
great centers of thought and activity. 

It can be followed up by training a Corps 
of Lecturers in a Central School, for going 
everywhere to get before the people a sys: 
tematic unfolding of the Bible in its Parts 
and Books. 


It can be made far-reaching and effective 
by making it not academic merely, but by 
connecting the whole movement with 
Christ’s Marching Orders, the Great Com- 
mission, “Go ye”, as the central Gospel ele- 
ment, and with His Parousia or Second 
Coming—and seeking to rouse every man, 
woman and child to engage in the one en- 
terprise for which the Christian Church 
exists—the world-evangelism that shall 
reach the world in this generation. 

A mighty effort must be made if the 
conditions are to be reversed. The de- 
structive teachings, by discrediting the 
Scriptures and the Christ, have shaken the 
faith of the Church in many quarters, have 
curtailed its gifts, have chilled its Evan- 
gelistic fervor, and have crippled its mis- 
sionary activities. A new impulse, that can 
come only through the restoring of the 
Word of God to its place of authority, 
must be given to the forces of our Evan- 
gelical Christianity, if the Kingdom is to 
be established; the promise of Jesus to be 
fulfilled, “Behold, I come quickly”; and the 
prayer of the Church to be answered, 
“Even so, Come Lord Jesus!” 

In the name of Christ our Master we 
plead with all earnestness for these things. 
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The Work of the Bible League in its Relations to 
the Present Crisis and the Word of God* 


WILLIAM PHILLIPS HALL, PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN BIBLE LEAGUE 


A few days ago when it seemed as if 
our entire national, financial and commer- 
cial world was on the verge of a Niagara 
of destruction, I conversed with a great 
Christian railroad president in his office in 
New York City. The apparent economic, 
social and political causes of the panic were 
all discussed, when I was led to remark, in 
substance: “Do you not believe that the 
foundation cause of all our present dis- 
tress is to be found in a lack of conscious- 
ness of God on the part of the many, and a 
consequent living for the material things 
of this life as the main thing, instead of a 
living for the things of the Spirit, the 
higher, the nobler and grander things of 
the spiritual and moral world’? “Yes”, 
replied my friend, “you and I fully agree 
as to that”. Men have been living alto- 
gether for this life. They have ignored 
God, and their obligations to Him. They 
have turned deaf ears to the teachings and 
reproofs of His Word. They have not 
only desecrated His holy day, but have 
broken every law in the Decalogue. They 
have sown to the wind, and they are reap- 
ing the whirlwind. How natural it is for 
men, when they are driven into a corner 
by their own mistakes and sins, to look for 
a scape-goat upon which to lay all blame 
for disaster. Adam made Eve his scape- 
goat; Ahab saddled the results of his sins 
upon Elijah; and many people are now en- 
deavoring to persuade others that our pres- 
ent troubles should be charged to one high 
in authority, who, whatever his mistakes 
may have been, can never be justly charged 
with doing aught but that which he be- 
lieved to be right. But, after all, when the 
question has been honestly, truly and fully 
considered in the light of all that is right, 
we must all agree that the basic cause of 
all our distresses, political, economic, moral 
and spiritual, is to be found in the awful 
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sin of a departure from the faith in and 
the whole-hearted service of God. When 
men lose faith in the integrity and author- 
ity of God’s Word, they lose faith in God; 
and when they lose faith in God they in- 
evitably lose faith in each other—with or 
without reason—and panic and disaster be- 
fall them. 

In the third verse of the eleventh Psalm 
we read: “If the foundations be destroyed, 
what can the righteous do?” Certain com- 
mentators tell us that these words had im- 
mediate reference to the fact “that, under 
the lawless rule of Saul, the very founda- 
tions of society and of moral order were 
swept away; and the righteous had done 
and could do nothing to prevent it. What 
remained for David, but to withdraw from 


a community where there was neither law 


nor order, where the first magistrate com- 
manded and attempted assassination?” 

There is a_ striking suggestiveness in 
these words as they may apply to the Word 
and people of God at the present time. A 
strange and arrogant scholarship has en- 
tered and entrenched itself in many of our 
Christian educational institutions and pul- 
pits. This scholarship practically en- 
thrones poor, weak human reason in the 
place of the Spirit of God, and puts the 
arbitrary rulings of a so-called documen- 
tary hypothesis in place of the authority 
and teaching of our Lord Jesus Christ. By 
this great Saul of modern scholarship, the 
virgin birth, incarnation and vicarious 
atonement of our Lord, and the integrity, 
divine inspiration and authority of the 
Bible as the Word of God, are assassinated 
in the Lord’s house. In view of these 
facts—as many of the very written founda- 
tions of our most holy faith are seemingly 
being destroyed—what can the righteous 
do? 

We will shortly consider that question, 
but, in the meantime, let us more fully con- 
sider the present situation. 
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The blight of an awful apostasy from 
the faith rests upon the churches. From 
the purely human standpoint dark indeed is 
the outlook for the Christian religion. With 
good reason may a recent publication deal 
with “The Finality of the Christian Reli- 
gion”, if the scholastic views of its author 
and of other members of the advanced 
critical school in Bible study are true. Jf, 
as many theological educators are now 
teaching, Christ did not rise from the 
dead, then, with Paul, we agree that our 
faith is vain. Jf holy men of God were 
not moved of the Holy Ghost to pen the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments 
—if those Scriptures are nothing but 
human compositions, possessing no super- 
natural element, then are firm believers in 
the Bible as the very Word of God the 
most pitiable of all poor deluded ones! 


The poison of a false Biblical scholarship 
is being disseminated almost everywhere— 
in the University, in the College, in the 
Theological Seminary, in the pulpit, in the 
Sunday School, in religious and secular 
journals and in popular publications of 
many kinds. This so-called scientific Bibli- 
cal scholarship has created a mephitic at- 
mosphere of its own, and, consciously or 
unconsciously, nearly all persons are either 
directly or indirectly affected by it. We 
make bold to speak forth the thoughts that 
we know many are thinking, but do not 
dare to speak. Dark indeed is this true 
picture. But, blessed be God, our Heavenly 
Father still lives and He still rewards all 
them who diligently seek Him! The Bible 
is still His book—“the Word of God that 
liveth and abideth forever’. Though 
“heaven and earth shall pass away, His 
word shall never pass away”—and He hath 
“exalted it above all His Name”. 


“Truth forever on the scaffold, 
Wrong forever on the throne; 

Yet that scaffold sways the future, 
And behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow, 
Keeping watch above his own.” 


Derided, discredited and dissected Book 
of books, to thee we turn in this dark hour 
of the Church of God! And wilt thou dis- 
appoint us? Listen, ye lovers of the Word 

‘of God. ’Tis grand old Isaiah, whose 
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burning words, written by the inspiration 
of the Holy Ghost, and with pen tipped 
with the fires of God’s eternal truth, we 
now read: 

‘* So shall they fear the name of the Lord 
from the West, and His glory from the 
rising of the Sun. When the enemy shall 


come in like a flood, the Spirit of the Lord 
shall raise up a standard against him’’. 


I beg you to note that these words set 
forth a prophecy of the coming triumpk 
of our Lord, a principle of divine proce- 
dure, a statement of fact and a promise— 
and these are all embodied and summed up 
in the statement, that right and not wrong, 
truth and not error, shall ultimately tri- 
umph; and that when wrong or error is 
in the ascendency, God will invariably in- 
tervene to stay and cast back the incoming 
tides of evil. 


Therefore with Faber we joyfully repeat 
the thrilling words: 
“But right is right, since God is God; 
And right the day must win; 


To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin.” 


The history of God’s dealings with His 
people clearly shows that He has never 
failed when conditions required to make 
good this His promise to His own. From 
the Exodus down to the coming of Christ, 
and from the coming of Christ to the day 
of Pentecost, the Bible contains a great 
succession of accounts of fulfilments of 
the promise quoted. Coming down to later 
times: when it seemed as if God had been 
left almost without witness among men of 
the justification that is by faith in Christ 
Jesus, and of the fact that the Bible is 
every man’s Book, He raised up a standard 
of salvation, deliverance and education in 
the great Reformation, under Luther, 
which, in turn, gave birth to our pricetess 
Protestantism. 

Again—when the lamp of the people’s 
faith in God and His holy Word seemed 
almost extinguished forever—He raised up 
the Wesleys and Whitefield across the sea, 
and the great Jonathan Edwards and his 
colleagues in our own loved land, to stop 
the flood of unbelief, and to lead in the 
promotion of the great spiritual revival of 
the eighteenth century. 
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And when, again, at the opening of the 
century just passed into history, the cham- 
pion of sin and unbelief seemed to have 
gained the ascendency over the good, God 
raised up a standard of mighty spiritual 
faith and revival against him—and, conse- 
quently, the nineteenth century witnessed 
the inauguration of more great organized 
movements for the advancement of the 
Kingdom of Christ than any other century 
since the beginning of the Christian era. 
The Young Men’s and Women’s Christian 
Associations, the Evangelical Alliance, the 
Society of Christian Endeavor, and other, 
similar, young people’s Societies, the great 
foreign missionary enterprises—iucluding 
the Student Volunteer Movement—all took 
their rise in that century. 

Beginning away back of the days of Por- 
phyry, and coming down through all suc- 
ceeding ages, the tide of destructive Bibli- 
cal scholarship had been slowly but steadily 
rising from age to age until about the 
opening of the present new century, when 
it burst into a mighty flood. For meny 
years such heroic soldiers of the faith as 
Francis L. Patton, Luther T. Townsend, 
Daniel S. Gregory, L. W. Munhall, John 
Urquhart, Sir Robert Anderson, Dwight 
L. Moody, Reuben A. Torrey, J. Wilbur 
Chapman, W. F. Mallalieu, A. C. Gaebelein 
and a host of others contended earnestly 
for “the faith which was once for all de- 
livered unto the saints”; and splendid serv- 
ice they rendered to the Kingdom and 
Truth of God. But they have been ridi- 
culed, sneered at, laughed out of the court 
of so-called modern scholarship, abused, 
misrepresented and held up to derision. 
“Why”? you ask. I answer: BECAUSE 
THEY HAVE STOOD LOYALLY FOR 
THE SAME VIEW OF THE BIBLE 
As WAS HELD BY THEIR SLORD 
AND MASTER! 

But the great clock of God’s promise has 
at last, again, struck twelve; and through 
the union of organization and effort ef- 
fected in The Bible League of Great Bri- 
tain, The Bible League of North America, 
The Japan Bible League, and their affil- 
iated and associated Branches, God is most 
effectually raising up His standard against 
the teachers and teachings of modern un- 
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belief. A superb constructive scholarship 
is being rallied for the holy warfare agains: 
the flood of unbelief now evident on almost 
every hand. The loyal ministers and mem- 
bers of many churches are also enlisting 
in this movement in behalf of the Truth— 
and the movement is proving itself to be of 
God because it is confirming the faith of 
the people in the Bible as the Word of 
God. 

In its God-ordained part in this work our 
League must—like its divine Master—ex- 
pose error as well as proclaim and confirm 
the Truth. Its members must expect no 
better treatment from the enemies of Truth 
than their Master received from the same 
class. The time has fully come when each 
and every true believer should become 
openly identified with this great God and 
Bible-honoring movement of The Bible 
League of North America. In this valiant 
company of the devoted “Ironsides” of the 
Word of God, a congenial atmosphere and 
fellowship will be experienced by all those 
who stand fully with their Lord in His at- 
titude and devotion to the written Word 
of God. 

But, someone may say, we are neither 
ministers nor Biblical experts. How may 
we take practical and useful part in the 
work of confirming and maintaining the 
faith of men in the Bible as the Word of 
God? 

I would suggest, first, that you openly 
identify yourselves with those who are now 
doing that work—in some cases, perhaps, 
in a more prominent way—by immediately 
enlisting as members of the Bible League. 

In the second place, I would sugest that 
you earnestly and daily pray for the de- 
feat of the armies of unbelief, and for 
their conversion to the true faith of the 
Son of God. 

In the third place, I would suggest that 
you separate yourselves from the ministry 
and teachings of those men who are pro- 
claiming the so-called “assured results” of 
modern faith-destroying scholarship. 

As to how such suggested separation 
may best be effected your own God-directed 
judgment must decide. 

A few months ago an interesting letter 
was received at the Bible League office in 
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New York City, from a man who had de- 
cided what course he would pursue in the 
matter. I will quote portions of it: 


“T have read with interest and approval 
the article of President Hall in the June 
number of the magazine. For two weeks 
before Easter this last Spring the Rev. E. 
BON bs st preached or lectured on the Life of 
Christ, saying, ‘that it was not necessary 
for any one to believe in the Virgin Birth’; 
and that the reason Nicodemus was not 
accepted by Christ was because he wouldn’t 
accept John’s teaching”, thereby getting 
around the doctrine of regeneration, as I 
took it. He had just one convert! At the 
Railerstime: at  tnG™ 2.5 nc6 ancecsurs Church 
Rev. Mr. K. had meetings, and Miss L. as 
evangelist, and 54 professed religion—quite 
a difference in Old Gospel and New 
Thought. I am yours to do anything to 
help the League. As per page 480 of Presi- 
dent Hall’s article, I have left the........ 
Church under the preaching of Rev. E... 
....and will soon join the 
Church (where they had the revival men- 
tioned)—and others are doing the same. 
“Yours for the Bible as the Word of God.” 

W. E.R. 


In the fourth place, I would suggest that 
you take up and diligently pursue the con- 
structive study of the Bible advocated by 
the League and set forth in “The Bible 
Student and Teacher, and in other publi- 
cations sent out or recommended by the 
League. 

In the fifth place, I would suggest that 
you actively cooperate with the Branch of 
the Bible League in the Town where you 
live, in every way possible, and, if there 
is not at present a Branch of the League 
in your Town, that you take such steps as 
may be necessary to organize a Branch. 

In the sixth place, I would suggest that 
you contribute as liberally of your means 
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as may be consistent and possible for the 
the support of both International and local 
League work, and by so doing make more 
effective the present work and insure its 
more rapid extension. 

And, in conclusion, in the Name and for 
the honor of our divine Lord, Whose we 
are and Whom we serve, let us at all 
proper times and in all proper places “con- 
tend earnestly for the faith which was 
once for all delivered unto the saints”. Be 
valiant, persistent and consistent soldiers 
of the Cross. And, in the immortal words 
of the lamented Lincoln: “With malice 
towards none, and with charity for all’, let 
us earnestly labor with those who have ac- 
cepted the faith-destroying teachings of the 
“New Theology”, to show them the error 
of their views; for it may be in that work, 
by the blessing of God, we shall be permit- 
ted to win back to the true faith and fold 
of our Lord some of those who have wan- 
dered into untruth. In this work we obey 
the Word of God—for is it not written: 
“Brethren, if any of you do err from the 
truth, and one convert him, let him know, 
that he which converteth the sinner from 
the error of his ways, shall save a soul 
from death, and shall hide a multitude of 
sins” (James v. 19-20). 

“Once to every man and Nation, 

Comes the moment to decide, 

In the strife twixt Truth and falsehood, 
For the good or evil side; 

Some great cause—God’s new Messiah, 
Offering each the bloom or blight, 
Parts the goats upon the left hand, 
And the sheep upon the right; 


And that choice goes by forever, 
Twixt that darkness, and that Light!” 


« Text-Books in Our Theological Seminaries, 
Colleges and Public Schools’ 


PROFESSOR JAMES I. Goon, D.D., CeEnrRAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF 
THE REFORMED CHURCH IN THE U.S. 


The topic assigned me for this Confer- 
ence is ‘‘Text-books in Theological Semin- 


* An Address delivered at the Conference of the 
Pittsburgh Branch of the Bible League, Tuesday 
afternoon, November 5, 1907. 


aries, Colleges and Public Schools”. With 
the first part of the subject I am some- 
what familiar, having been a teacher in 
theological seminaries for nearly twenty 
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years. With the two remaining parts, 
«“‘Text-books in Colleges and Public 
Schools, I am not so familiar and must 
speak with some diffidence. I trust that 
what I may not say on them, may be said 
in the discussion that may follow. Indeed, 
I should speak with some diffidence on 
text-books in Theological Seminaries in 
such a center as Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
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with their finely equipped Theological 
Institutions ; and yet the importance of this 
subject has been growing on me during 
the past years on account of the difficulty 
I have had about theological text-books. 
And Iam glad to speak on a subject that 
seems so timely and important ; for I feel 
it is one of the most vital subjects at 
present before the Christian Church. 


I. Text-Books in Our Theological Seminaries 


What has the Church to do with text- 
books for her theological seminaries ? 
What have Christians to do with them? 
What has this Bible League to do with 
them? With the Apostle we would 
answer, ‘“‘much every way’. Are not 
these Theological Seminaries the creatures 
of the Church, founded and supported by 
her? Most of them are under the direct 
or indirect control of some Denomination. 
The Church therefore has aright to inquire 
about this subject, and so have Christians, 
and so has this Bible League which stands 
like a watchman on the walls of Zion to 
sound the signal of danger if necessary to 
the Churches. 

The supreme importance of this matter 
is shown by the fact that, as go the semin- 
aries so goes the Church for better or for 
worse. The seminary is the child of the 
Church ; although in another sense it is 
also the parent of the Church. For out 
of it come the teachers and leaders of the 
Church. As the theological students are 
taught in the seminary so they will 
preach ; and as they preach the Church 
will be fed or starved. Some of us are 
familiar with cases where theological 
seminaries have entirely reversed their 
teaching, to the infinite harm of the 
Church. These theological seminaries are 
then the fountains of the Church. And if 
they be poisoned they will poison the 
Church. Hence the supreme importance 
of my theme ‘“‘ Text-books in Theological 
Seminaries”. For if the theological sem- 
inaries are so important to the Church for 
good or ill, then its text-books are import- 
ant. <A student whether theological or 
not is more or less the child of his text- 
book. As are the text-books so are the 
students. ; 


Here, however, perhaps I am met with 
an objection that many theological semin- 
aries do not use text-books, but use instead 
the lecture system. This is true. This 
seems to be a main difference between the 
larger and smaller seminaries. The larger 
seminaries follow the lecture method asa 
rule, and the smaller the text-book method. 
The reason for this is that the professors in 
our larger seminaries have more limited 
spheres, or departments, and have time to 
prepare lectures ; whereas the professors 
in smaller seminaries, already overworked, 
have often to rely on other men’s prepara- 
tion in the text-books. But those who use 
the lecture system, even if they do not 
use text-books yet use reference-books. 
What are used as text-books in some sem- 
inaries are used as reference-books in 
others. So that the problem after all is 
the same. Iask you, therefore, 


Where are your text-books or reference- 
books for Theological Seminaries, that are 
not more of less tainted with Radical Crit- 
icism and the New Theology ? 

In many departments echo answers, 
‘*Where?” For all the departments of 
theology you can almost count them on 
the fingers of your hand. Iam not refer- 
ring to books published against higher crit- 
icism, etc.; but to books that you can use 
as good text-books, in arrangement and 
matter at once scientific and safe. 

Now if a professer has to use a text-book, 
or even a reference-book, not in accord 
with his views, and which he has con- 
stantly to attack, he is always put to a dis- 
advantage. I remember hearing of one of 
the former professors of theology in my 
own denomination, who spent all his time 
in attacking his text-book. It was after 
alla waste of time. Of course it showed 
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how able he was, and how weak and wrong 
the book was; but he wasted precious time 
on points in the text-book that were quite 
unessential. Better far if he had given the 
positive elements of his theology, than the 
negative ones in atacking this book. And, 
besides, his polemical method fired up his 
students into polemias, which certainly is 
not the ideal of theological training. 


Or, perhaps, if the professor does not 
attack his text-book, he pursues the mod- 
ern method of allowing the text-book to 
give every theory or explanation, and let- 
ting the student take his choice, without 
even giving his own opinion about it. Ac- 
cording to the newer methods of teaching, 
the professor must not like Jesus speak 
“with authority”. Oh no! He must not 
attempt to bias the minds of his students, 
who must come with entirely open mind 
to their problems. As if the student could 
come without any preconceptions! And 
as if the professor, who has takena solemn 
oath to teach the doctrines of his Church 
should attempt not to do so! What does a 
professor’s oath mean, and what does sub- 
scription to creeds mean, if this be true, 
but the veriest ecclesiastical dishonesty, 
as bad and worse than any financial dis- 
honesty? No, it is the professor’s duty to 
teach positive doctrines, according to the 
Bible and the standards of his Church. If 
he can not, then in all honesty let him 
resign! 

But, as you attempt to teach the truth 
according to the Bible and your creed, you 
are hampered by your text-books and ref- 
erence-books because they are not conser- 
vative. 

You are a teacher of the Old Testament, 
perhaps. What commentaries do you rec- 
ommend to your students as text or refer- 
ence-books? Kei) and Delitzsch are good, 
but are now somewhat antequated. You 
recommend Dillmann, Driver, perhaps, 
Cheyne. Where are your thoroughly 
orthodox commentaries, up to date, able 
to meet these? So you have to spend your 
time in meeting their views. Andin doing 
so you are always put on the defensive; 
which is awkward for you and weakens 
your position. There is great need of first- 
class sound commentaries. 

Take another Old Testament study,— 
Introduction to the Old Testament—a very 
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important study because it covers the field 
of higher criticism. Green’s and Bissel’s 
books are good; but they are old and not 
complete. So also is Vos. The only one 
on the whole Old Testament, that Ithink of 
now, is by Professor Raven, of the Dutch 
Reformed Seminary at New Brunswick. 
To meet tie problems of the Old Testa- 
ment Introduction and Criticism, there 
ought to have been a half a dozen, yes, a 
dozen. of our kind, meeting the Higher 
Criticism at different points and from dif- 
ferent angles. When Strauss’ Life of 
Christ appeared, there were many Lives of 
Christ that suddenly appeared to answer 
Him, Why not soin the present case? 
Where is your Old Testament Theology ? 
Oh ! Oehleris good, you say. And so heis; 
but,Oh for some practical Yankee to boil 
him down and give us the gist of these 
German text-books! To their credit be it 
said the Germans are thorough, but you 
get lost in the multitude of details of their 
thoroughness! There is Davidson, fine 
but cold and rationalistically inclined: Ah, 
if you had Davidson to teach it you would 
not go astray; but the cold book does not 
reflect the earnest spirit of the author. A 
conservative Old Testament Theology is 
certainly a desideratum atthe present time. 


Where is your book on Messianic Pro- 
phecy ? We have had a dozen text-books 
that have tended so far as they could, to 
minimize the prophecies of a Messiah, until 
some have virtually denied it altogether, 
and thus made the subject commit suicide. 
For, if there is no Messianic Prophecy, 
there is no need of a book on the subject ! 
Orelli’s work is often used, but Orelli is not 
a traditionalist. Iam glad that Beecher’s 
«« Prophecy and the Promise ” has appeared. 

Turn now to the New Testament. 

Take New Testament Criticism. Where 
is there a text-book on New Testament 
Criticism that outlines the subject as does 
Zenos’ book on Old Testament? And yet 
there are many outside the seminaries, 
as wellas in them, who would like to get 
an outline of the controversy. Where are 
the books that answer the New Testament 
critics who represent Paul as teaching a 
different gospel from Christ; or who reduce 
the Gospels to merely the words of Christ, 
or the Galilean Gospel, or to those passages 
that agree with their fine-spun theories, 
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and eschew all else? It ought to be easy 
to expose their unscientific methods: and 
yet where are the books? I think of only 
one, Weiss. 

Take so important a subject as New Tes- 
tament Theology. Van Osterzee is out of 
date and too meagre. Weiss, you say 
Yes, Weiss is good; but like most German 
works needs to be reminted by some prac- 
tical American for American use. Stevens 
is most often used, and yet he represents 
the new views, and must be answered on so 
many points. 

I shall not refer to Dogmatics, or Theo- 
logy. This is the only department of theo- 
logy where the prepondérance of works 
lately published has been on the conserva- 
tive side,—Clarke and Brown being the 
only representatives of the New Theology; 
while the works Strong, Smith, Charles 
Hodge, A. A. Hodge, Shedd, Miley, Curtis 
and others, reveal the strength of the other 
side. 

But take Church-History. Where is 
there a work that describes and answers 
the newer theories of Church History? 
Neander’s methods have given way to Har- 
nack’s; but where is there a book to an- 
swer it, unless Scott’s Nicene Theology? 
There ought to be a half a dozen works 
in reply to the various phases of Ritsch. 
lianism on Church History. 


But I need not give further details to 
make my plea good. It is very evident 
that there is an amazing lack of first-class 
text-books prepared to meet these newer 
views. 


Of course, the reply is made, that it takes 
time to prepare suitable replies. So it 
does. But this new movement has been 
before us now for twenty years; giving 
plenty of time, it would seem, to prepare 
and publish them. From the side of the 
critics, books have been pouring from the 
press until one is tempted to cry out, with 
Solomon, “Of making many books there 
is no end”! We wonder what Solomon 
would have said if he had seen the deluge 
of such books! 


Take the “International Theological Li- 
brary”, m®dst of whose books are of the 
Higher Critical type; one of the latest on 
the Old Testament History having been 
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prepared by one who is now a professor 
in a Unitarian Theological Seminary. 

Take the publications of T. & T. Clark; 
many of them translations, but in these 
days translations almost always of works 
embodying the  rationalistic tendencies. 
Why do they not translate such German 
conservative works as Zahn’s “Introduction 
to the New Testament”; or some of the 
German answers to Higher Criticism, as 
that by Ruprecht or by Schatter; or those 
against the Ritschlians, as the works of 
Kahler, Seeburg and others? 

The Germans were quick to have some 
of our books in translation, such as those 
of Dr. William Henry Green; why can we 
not have theirs? This controversy is not 
of one language or nation, or denomination. 
It is a battle-royal all along the line. And 
the conservatives of all languages must 
help each other. 

Take the Biblical Encyclopedias or Dic- 
tionaries. We have enough on the other 
side in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, 
and more than enough in Cheyne’s Ency- 
clopedia Biblica. But where is the full 
conservative Dictionary or Encyclopedia on 
our side, except Davis which, alas! is only 
one volume. There is a Jewish Encyclo- 
pedia published in 12 volumes; there is a 
Catholic Encyclopedia published; is it pos- 
sible there can not be produced an Evan- 
gelical conservative Encyclopedia? . 

Take the Commentaries. Commentaries 
enough on the other side, we have and 
more than enough. There are some fine 
sets of critical commentaries, often by dif- 
ferent authors, but they are apt to be 
speckled, some conservative (white), some 
black with radical criticism. I wonder 
how they can sell so many of them to the 
ordinary pastors; for they are so filled 
with criticism as to be useless for practical 
work! Where is there a conservative com- 
mentary on the whole Bible, like the “In- 
ternational”, many of whose volumes are 
on the other side? 

Now in saying all this I am not a pessi- 
mist. I do not like to deliver a Jeremiad 
to-day. But I do wish to tell the truth to 
our own sympathizers. It is not pleasant 
to arraign one’s friends. But I do 
it for our good. “Faithful are the 
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wounds of a friend”. I do it all 
the more because I believe that now the 
time is ripe for such publications—ripe as 
never before. If we will seize the oppor- 
tunity we will save the day. I think so for 
these reasons: 

(1) The writers on our side have had 
plenty of time to prepare their answers. 
And I believe that some of them are al- 
most ready to publish them. 

(2) The Christian public is roused as 
never before to the reading of such books. 
We have always had the great body of the 
Church on our side, and the great majority 
of the ministry and of our theological pro- 
fessors, notwithstanding the boasts made 
by the other side. Well, this great Chris- 
tian constituency representing many hun- 
dreds of thousands of intelligent Chris- 
tians, is now roused to danger as never 
before. For many years they have looked 
at the critical movement as a merely theo- 
retical movement that would soon pass 
away. But, since it has begun to attack 
the New Testament, especially the Life of 
our Lord and even His Virgin birth, they 
have been compelled to cry out with Mary, 
“They have taken away my Lord, and I 
know not where they have laid him”, and 
they have become thoroughly roused. There 
is a tremendous opportunity for the sale of 
books of our type just now. They would 
not merely be used in the theological semi 
naries, but bought by an aroused Christian 
public. It is a wonder that some shrewd 
publisher does not see the opportunity and 
seize it, to publish suitable text-books, com- 
mentaries and Encyclopedias. Is it not the 
province of this Bible League, if not to 
publish, at least to endeavor to find a pub- 
lisher for, such works, or to call the atten- 
tion of publishers to such an important 
need? It is, of course, important for this 


Li 


II. I have already used so much of my 
time that little can be said on the twu 
other subjects: “Text-books in Colleges 
and Public Schools”. And perhaps it is 
just as well, as I am not so familiar with 
the needs of these institutions, having 
never taught in them. 


Bible League to hold meetings such as 
this; but the day is coming when it will 
have to do vastly more than this to jus- 
tify its existence. It must pass on and up 
to other and more timely lines of work. 
Perhaps this that I have suggested is one 
of her new lines of work for the future. 
I trust it is. If I have succeeded in arous- 
ing it to this, my present purpose is accom- 
plished. 

Before leaving this part of my subject, 
permit me to call attention to another need, 
not in the line of books but of Summer 
Schools. There are many of our ministers 
who want to get up to date. Perhaps they 
left seminary before these new views were 
broached. They have been groping around, 
trying to get at them in the dark. The 
only time they have to study them is in 
Summer Schools, when they can get away 
from their parish work. But where can 
they go to in this broad United States? 
They can go to Northfield and Winona for 
spiritual uplift; but they want something 
more intellectual and educative. The only 
Summer School for them is Unitarian 
Harvard, where, like the Athenians of old, 
they are always seeking some new thing. 
Where are our Theological Summer 
Schools, as they have them in England and 
Scotland? Perhaps Winona or Northfield 
will blossom out into them. There is a 
sad lack of united action on the part of 
our Theological Seminaries for such work. 
There seems to be need for some central 
authority, or point of union to draw them 
together. Perhaps this Bible League is 
such a point of union. Why should it not 
call a meeting of conservative theological 
professors to canvass the whole situation? 
Where better than in Pittsburg, the seat of 
so many Conservative Theological Semi- 
naries? 


Text-Books in Our Colleges and Public Schools 


And yet I may .be permitted to say a 
word, first, on “Text-books in Colleges”. 
I need not speak of the rationalism that 
is prominent in the teaching in some of 
our State Universities. We can not reach 
them, as they are under State con- 
trol. But something can be done 
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in our Denominational Colleges. It 
goes without saying, as President Patton 
has declared, that the college professor of 
Philosophy needs careful watching. We 
add also, the professors of Science and 
History. First, evolution came along, and 
we in the theological seminaries had to 
straighten out many of the college grad- 
uates who came to us. Now, however, 
there is something worse in the pragmatic 
philosophy of our day. It is the evolution 
of evolution. Evolution emphasized the 
element of changeableness and minimized 
the permanency of the forces of nature. 
But now pragmatism has so emphasized 
the changeable that there is no permanency 
in anything science has revealed. These 
philosophers claim that the only reality is 
the changeable—our changing experience 
changing each moment. Such a philosophy 
virtually destroys by its method all the 
past—the Bible, the creeds, they all go 
by the board. Only the fleeting present is 
real. The soul itself is a changing van- 
ishing point. It is unnecessary to show that 
such philosophy will undermine truth and 
all the firm foundations of belief. If it 
has gone so far that even mathematics, 
which used to be considered one of the 
most exact of sciences, is now made uncer- 
tain by this philosophy, how much more 
will it undermine faith when you can not 
get exact proof as in mathematics, but only 
probable proof. The Churches that sup- 
port these Colleges should be on their 
guard. They should have an able, judi- 
cious committee to watch those who teach 
such subjects in the Denominational Col- 
leges. Colleges should be reminded that if 
they expect the continued support of the 
Church, morally and financially, they must 
teach faith and not doubt. This Bible 
League can sound a note of warning on 
this subject, that is just now greatly 
needed. 

Lastly as to the “Text-books in our Pub- 
lic Schools”, where secularism and some- 


times rationalism appear; what can we do 
with them? I do not see what; for the 
reason that so many of our school-boards 
have been controlled by book-trusts. This 
is in some respects the most difficult prob- 
lem of the three, on account of the sep- 
aration of the Church from our public 
schools. I do not see how Christians can 
get at the text-books at all, unless they go 
to electing Christian men as school-direc- 
tors who are above graft, and who aim 
only at the salvation of the pupils intel- 
lectually and spiritually. I trust that this 
will come in the better political day that 
seems to be dawning. This League could 
agitate this subject. 

I also see another ray of hope in another 
direction. False teaching in our public 
schools ought to be offset by religious 
teaching there. When the American 
Churches once stand together in this Fed- 
eration of the Churches, something can be 
done for our religious instruction, in the 
public: schools, such as they are doing in 
Germany,—I mean, not denominational in- 
struction, but Evangelical, undenomina- 
tional instruction. This can be done by 
school-boards setting aside certain hours 
a week for religious instruction. Then 
let the Federation of the Churches in these 
cities select some one in whom all have 
confidence, to teach Bible history, morals, 
etc., and thus correct any false teaching 
in the public schools by giving true Church 
History and positive religious truth. I 
believe that the public school will yet be 
made Christian as well as American; 
Christian not in an offensive sense, but 
still firmly Christian, as the State becomes 
more and more a regenerated society and 
Christ comes to reign Lord of all. 

If these reforms in Seminaries, Colleges 
and Schools can be brought about, the tide 
of Rationalism, so strong in our day, will 
be checked, God’s Word will be saved, and 
God’s name be glorified in an era of faith 
and of salvation of souls. 
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PRESIDENT J. W. McGarvey, D.D., LL.D., CoLnzGE oF THE BIBLE, 
LEXINGTON, Ky. 


Were I to take a text for this discourse, 
I would take it, as you might little suspect, 
from a book written by Prof. Charles A. 
Briggs; but written while he was yet an 
accredited member of the Presbyterian 
Church. It reads thus: 

‘“‘The authority of Jesus Christ, to all 
who know him to be their Divine Saviour, 
outweighs all other authority whatever. 
A Christian must follow his teachings in 
all things as the guide into all truth. The 
authority of Jesus Christ is involved in that 
of his apostles” (Biblical Study, p. 186). 

The sentiment here so admirably ex- 
pressed accords -happily with Paul’s out- 
burst of exultant faith, when he exclaimed, 
‘“«Let God be true and every man a liar’. 
If the famous Professor had stuck to this 
text, he might now be an orthodox Presby- 
terian, instead of having drifted into a 
Church which, like a saloon on Saturday 
night, is open to all comers. He was wel- 
comed, you remember, by a Bishop who 
opened a new saloon with singing the 
Long Meter Doxology. 

We often hear it said: 

‘IT don’t have to believe in Moses, in 
one Issiah, in the book of Daniel, or in any 
event of the Old Testament, if I only be- 
lieve in Jesus Christ. Moses is not my 
Saviour; Isaiah, whether there was one of 
him or forty, did not die for me; and Iam 


not to look to Daniel or even to Paul for 
my salvation, but only to Jesus Christ”. 


All this is true; and yet, how can I pre- 
tend to believe in Jesus Christ if I do not 
believe what he says? If so be that Ideny 
what he has said about Moses, about Isaiah, 
about Daniel or about any other person or 
thing, how can I pretend to believe in 
him? 

It is possible for men to deceive them- 
selves, and to imagine themselves believers 
in Christ when they are not. Paulrecogni- 
zed this fact, and said to certain members 
of the church at Corinth, ‘‘ Examine your- 
selves, whether ye be in the faith” (2 Cor. 
xiii. 5). They thought they were, but Paul 
was not so sure of it; hence his command. 
Is it presumptuous, then, to raise the same 
question at the present day in regard to 
some men, rather than take it for granted 
that every man who claims to be in the 
faith is so in reality? This is not to ques- 
tion the sincerity of men, but to raise the 
question of their self-deception. My pur- 
pose in this address is to raise this question 
with respect to some who style themselves 
‘modern scientific critics”, and who dig- 
nify the conclusions in which they agree 
by the title ‘“‘ The assured results of mod- 
ern scientific scholarship”. 


1. Some of the “ Assured Results” 


Now one of these assured results—one 
on which all of these critics agree, both 
those who claim to be evangelical, and the 
most radical unbelievers among them, and 
extending in space all the way from Berlin 
to Chicago—is the denial that the Jewish 
law was given by Moses. In the face of 
this denial stands a positive and explicit 
assertion of Jesus. He demanded of his 
Jewish Opponents, ‘‘Did not Moses give 
you the law; and yet none of you doeth 
the law?” (John vii. 19). Here he 
adopts the figure of erotesis, to give his 
assertion its most positive form. Do the 

* Address delivered in the Eighth United Presby- 
terian Church, Allegheny Pa., at one of the Inter- 
denominational Meetings held Wednesday, No- 


vember 6, 1907, in connection with the Conference 
of the Pittsburgh Branch. 


men who deny this assertion believe in 
Jesus? Some of them, and especially 
those with whom this denial originated, 
who are the leaders and teachers of all the 
rest, do not. They do not pretend to be- 
lieve in him. They assert that, about this 
and all other questions in the realm of 
criticism, Jesus knew only what he learned 
from the scribes who were his teachers. 
Others of them claim to believe in Jesus, 
even in his divinity; yet they contiuue to 
maintain this denial, showing that it is 
possible for some men to believe, or to 
think they believe, contradictory proposi- 
tions. Are they insincere in their profes- 
sion, or are they self-deceived ? 

Another assured result, involving the 
one just mentioned, but distinguishable 
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from it, is the denial that the writings 
which we call the Pentateuch came from 
hand of Moses. It is admitted that in the 
time of Christ the Jews possessed these 
writings as we now have them, both in 
the original Hebrew and in a Greek trans- 
lation. It is admitted, too, that they uni- 
versally ascribed the authorship of these 
writings to Moses. But this, by the criti- 
cal school, from the most radical to the 
most conseryative, is unanimously denied. 
It is also claimed, as if to make this denial 
the more explicit, that these writings did 
not come into existence in their present 
form till about one thousand years after 
the death of Moses. In most positive con- 
tradiction to this, Jesus on one occasion 
said to his Jewish antagonists, ‘‘ There is 
one who accuses you, even Moses on whom 
ye have set your hope. For if ye believed 
Moses ye would believe me: for he wrote 
of me. Butif ye believe not his writings, 
how shall ye believe my words”? (John 
v. 45-47). In thus speaking of Moses, it 
was impossible for his hearers to under- 
stand by the expression ‘‘his writings”, 
anything else than the Pentateuch which 
was universally known among them as the 
writings of Moses. In calling them “his 
writings”, Jesus recognized this concep- 
tion of them as true. Moreover, inasmuch 
as the Jews had no other writings ascrib- 
ed to Moses, when Jesus says, ‘‘ he wrote 
of me”, he affirms that in those writings 
there was something written about him- 
self, and written by Moses. Finally, in 
charging that in not believing these writ- 
ings they did not believe Moses, he again 
affirms indirectly their Mosaic authorship. 

It would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
put words together in so brief a space, 
which would involve more frequently and 
more emphatically the Mosaic authorship 
of those writings. When, then, these 
modern critics explicitly contradict Jesus, 
by denying that Moses was the author of 
these writings, how can they claim, any 
of them, to be believers in Jesus? They 
may believe in him as an honest but mis- 
taken man; but can they believe in him as 
the Christ, the Son of the Living God? 
Are they not self-deceived, so many of 
them as think themselves to be believers? 


This is the way the issue stands as 
respects the origin of the Jewish law asa 
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whole. The result is the same when we 
consider it with reference to individual 
provisions of the law. 

If we were to select a single provision of 
it, the Mosaic authorship of which our 
critics most especially deny, it would pro- 
bably be the one found in the fourteenth 
chapter of Leviticus, respecting the legal 
cleansing of the cured leper. But what 
was Jesus to say about this? When he 
had healed a certain leper, he said to him, 
“Go thy way, show thyself to the priest, 
and offer for thy cleansing the gift which 
Moses commanded, for a testimony to 
them (Mark i. 44). Now, when Jesus says 
that this process of cleansing was com- 
manded by Moses, how can the men who 
say that Moses did not command it, claim 
to be believers in Jesus ? 


I might make other specifications with 
reference to the writings of Moses, but my 
limited time forbids. I pass to some mat- 
ters more strictly historical; and, first, 
that piece of history which, foremost of 
all leaps into the mind when this phase of 
our subject is approached, the story of 
Jonah. For some reason which I have 
never been able to discover, the voyage of 
Jonah in the bowels of a great fish from a 
point in the Mediterranen sea the latitude 
and longitude of which are not given, to a 
beach on the shore of Palestine, has been 
more widely spoken against than any 
other miracle on record. The disbelief of 
it has also been the most frequent of all 
starting-points of infidelity in the minds of 
the young. It has come to pass that a 
man who now avows implicit belief of it, 
is at once set down by many as a back 
number in theology. Yet what did Jesus, 
who made Jonah, who made that fish if 
there was one, and who knew all about 
both, have to say of this incident? You 
all know what he said: 

“As Jonah was three days and three 
nights in the bowels of the sea monster, 
so the Son of man shall be three days and 


three nights in the heart of the earth” 
(Matt. xii. 40). 


Here is not only the explicit assertion 
that Jonah was in the bowels of the fish, 
as described in the book of Jonah, but it is 
treated as an event so certain that the 
then future entombment of the Son of 
man is declared to be as certain as that 
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eventhad been. Wasit uncertain whether 
Jonah was in the fish? Then a Pharisee 
could have answered, Well, Master, that 
story of Jonah is a parable, he was not in 
the fish literally speaking, and therefore, 
according to thine own comparison, thou 
wilt not be inthe heart of the earth! Thus 
you see that, from these remarks of Jesus, 
our modern scientific critic has the same 
right to deny the burial and resurrection 
of Jesus, as to deny the entombment of 
Jonah in the fish. Many of them very 
consistently deny both. 


Now how can men who claim to believe 
in Jesus, get their own consent to contra- 
dict him thus flatly? They have made 
some efforts to escape this dilemma, the 
most disreputable of which is to erase this 
passage from Matthew’s Gospel. Some of 
them do this, although they are not able 
to point to a singie copy of Matthew, 
ancient or modern, in the original or in 
any translation, that does not contain it! 
But it is a habit of these critics, in disre- 
gard of all the accepted canons of textual] 
criticism, to expunge from the sacred text 
of both Testaments passages which can- 
not be construed into harmony with their 
skeptical theories. If the decree recorded 
in the last chapter of the book of Revela- 
tion against him who ‘‘takes away from 
the words of the book of this prophecy”, 
shall not be enforced against them, I don’t 
know why. 

Let me also observe, before dismissing 
the case of Jonah, that these gentlemen 
contradict Jesus, not only in regard to 
Jonah’s experience in the fish, but likewise 
in regard to his preaching and its effect. 
Jesus says that the Ninevites repented at 
the preaching of Jonah; while these men 
deny that they repented, or that Jonah 
ever preached to them, Holding the book 
of Jonah to be an allegory, they deny that 
any of the events recorded in it ever actu- 
ally took place. There is the breadth of 
the heavens between their theory respect- 
ing the book, and the solemn assertions of 
Jesus. No wonder, then, that when their 
skepticism on the subject is once planted 
in the minds of the young, it usually 
proves the beginning of downright infidel- 
ity. 

There is no other passage in the Old 
Testament more emphatically rejected by 


our critics as unhistorical, than the one 
describing the creation of the first woman. 
It is derisively styled, ‘‘the rib story”. If 
this story is true then the evolutionary 
theory of the origin of mankind is unmis- 
takably false. But what did Jesus say of 
it? In answer to a question about divorce, 
he said: ‘‘Have ye not read that He who 
made them from the beginning, made 
them male and female, and said, For this 
cause shall a man leave his father and 
mother, and cleave to his wife; and the 
two shall become one flesh” (Matt. xix. 
8-5) 2 

Where had they read this? Only in the 
second chapters of Genesis, and in the 
paragraph containing this “rib story”. 
Jesus assumes its unquestionable truthful- 
ness, by making it the basis of his argu- 
ment. And when did God say, ‘‘For this 
cause shall a man leave his father and 
mother, and cleave unto his wife”? These 
words constitute the closing sentence of 
the “rib story”; and if God uttered them 
they stamp God’s own seal upon the truth 
of the story. But Jesus expressly says 
that God uttered them, and this settles 
beyond dispute the fact that He did utter 
them. Still, the words thus ascribed to 
God by Jesus are undoubtedly the words 
of the writer of Genesis. Examine them 
and see : 

«« And the man said, This is now bone of 
my bone and flesh of my flesh : she shall 
be called woman, because she was taken 
out of man. Therefore shall a man leave 


his father and his mother, and shall cleave 
unto his wife and they shall be one flesh”’, 


At first glance one might take these 
words to be those of Adam ; but this is 
impossible, seeing that at the time Adam 
knew nothing about a father or a mother. 
This was impossible to him until at least 
one child was born into the world. Un- 
questionably, then, the author of Genesis 
added to what Adam said about the 
woman, these words as a moral conse- 
quence. But if these words are the words 
of the writer of Genesis, in what way 
could Jesus say, as he does, that God said 
them? There is only one way ; and that 
is, that the writer of Genesis was God- 
inspired, so that what he wrote could be 
properly quoted as having been said by God. 
He, then, who denies the truth of this narra- 
tive, denies the reality of an event which 
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is certified by God, and the certificate of 
which is certified by his divine Son. How 


Ll. 


Omitting now many other specifications 
of the kind which lie within our reach, 
let us consider the attempts which the 
so-called evangelical critics have made to 
escape the unenviable attitude in which 
their criticisms involve them. 


We hear first, Prof. S. R. Driver, whose 
Introduction to the Literature of the Old 
Testament is their accredited standard: 

“Jesus accepted as the basis of his 
teaching the opinions of the Old Testa- 
ment current around him. He assumed, 
in the allusions to it, the premises which 
his opponents recognized, and which could 
not have been questioned (even had it 
been necessary to question them) without 
raising issues for which the time was not 
yet ripe, and which, had they been raised, 
would have interfered seriously with the 
paramount purpose of his life” (Preface, 
py): 

Strip this sentence of some ambiguous 
terms, and what does it mean? It means 
that Jesus accepted as the basis of his 
teaching the opinion, among others, that 
Moses was the author of the Law. Did he 
accept as the basis of his teaching an 
opinion which he knew to be false? He 
certainly did if Moses was not the author 
of the law; and with this Prof. Driver 
indirectly charges him. The assertion 
that these opinions which he thus accepted 
could not have been questioned without 
raising issues for which the time was not 
ripe, has no force in the face of the fact 
that he did raise many issues for which 
the time was not ripe, for many of which 
he was persecuted, and for one of which 
he was crucified. Moreover, our conten- 
tion is, not that he should have corrected 
the opinion, for example, that Moses wrote 
the Pentateuch, but that he would not and 
could not have affirmed that opinion, 
knowing it to be false. That he did affirm 
it Ihave abundantly proved. 


Again this the Professor says : 


‘There is no record of the question 
whether a particular portion of the Old 
Testament was written by Moses, or David, 
or Isaiah, having ever been submitted to 
him; and, had it been submitted, we have 
no means of knowing what his answer 
would have been” (Preface, p. xiii.). 
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can that man claim to be a believer in 
Jesus Christ ? 


Some of the Sophistries of So-called ‘* Evangelical” Critics 


«The first of these assertions is true; but 
it makes all the more significant the fact, 
that, without a question being submitted 
he volunteered to affirm that David wrote 
the 110th Psalm, and that Moses gave the 
law. 

The second assertion, that, had such a 
question been submitted we have no means 
of knowing what his answer would have 
been, must have been made by Prof. Driver 
without reflection. When Jesus demand- 
ed, ‘‘Did not Moses give you the law? Yet 
not one of you doeth the law”; and when 
he said, ‘If ye believe not his writings, 
how can ye believe my words”,—do these 
remarks give us no means of knowing what 
answer he would have given if some one 
had asked him who gave the law, and 
whose were the writings that contained 
the law? You might just as well argue 
that though he said that God was his 
Father, if any one had asked him who his 
Father was, we have no means of knowing 
what would have been his answer. Now 
you must not think from this evasive and 
irrelevant mode of argumentation, that 
Prof. Driver is a blockhead. When he has 
an open path before him his reasoning is 
clear and cogent. It was the weakness of 
his cause that made him here falter and 
fail. ‘ 

Prof. Charles A. Briggs, from whom I 
have taken my text, is in my judgment 
one of the strongest men in America in 
arguing for the New Criticism. We will 
conclude by considering some of the strong- 
est things that he has said on this issue. 

He tells us that, as Jesus knew not the 
day and hour of his second coming, he 
may not have known the facts involved in 
modern criticism (Higher Criticism of 
Hexateuch, p. 28). This statement, if it 
stood by itself, might appear plausible. 
But, standing as it does in connection with 
such positive statements as I have quoted 
from the lips of Jesus, it really calls in ques- 
tion, not only his knowledge, but the per- 
fection of his character. A man of perfect 
veracity not only refrains from affirming 
what is not true, but he equally avoids 
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affirming what he does not know to be 
true. To say then that, when Jesus 
affirmed the Mosaic authorship of the law, 
he did not know whether his affirmation 
was true or not, is to charge him witha 
lack of perfect veracity; and how can a 
man who thus ‘‘charges our Lord have 
faith in Him as our Divine Saviour? 


Again, this American disciple of the Ger- 
man school tells us, that the mention of a 
pseudonymous book (a book with a ficti- 
tious name) is not the indorsement of that 
as the author’s real name. He cites as an 
example, the letters of (Junius Biblical 
Study, 7, 189). This depends on circum- 
stances. Ifa teacher in one of the public 
schools of Pittsburgh should have before 
her a class, every one of whom was under 
the impression that a man whose actual 
name was Junius wrote these letters, and 
should go through her instruction on the 
work constantly saying as she quoted it, 
Junius said this and Junius said that, thus 
confirming the false conviction of the class, 
and exposing them to ridicule among edu- 
cated people in later years: what would the 
School Board do with such a teacher ? 
She would be discharged as an incompe- 
tent; and yet this is the way in which 
Jesus, according to Prof. Briggs, dealt 
with his pupils about the law of Moses! 


The sophistry in this mode of reasoning 
stands out in still stronger light when we 
consider the habits of these critics them- 
selves. Which one of them ever calls the 
Pentateuch the writings of Moses? Which 
one of them ever quotes it and adds, thus 
Moses commanded? They would be ashamed 
to doit. They would regard it as decep- 
tive and cowardly thus to speak, because 
it would be indirectly denying their settled 
belief on the subject. Why, then, do they 
charge Jesus with doing what they are 
themselves ashamed to do? How much 
faith have they in the spotless character of 
the Son of God? Or shall we set this down 
as another example of self-deception ? 


In order to do full justice to those cri- 
tics who style themselves evangelical, : 
must give them the benefit of one consid, 
eration not thus far mentioned. It mug 
be admitted that some of them became 
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well grounded in their faith in Christ 
before they began to imbibe the poison of 
destructive criticism. These, by a strong 
effort, may be able to maintain their faith, 
and doubtless many of them do so, even 
after they have lost the scaffolding in the 
Old Testament by the aid of which they 
climbed up toit. A man after climbing 
to the flat roof of a house, may kick away 
the ladder by which he ascended, and 
may live there in comfort for a while ; but 
how is anyone else to get up there without 
the ladder? When the ladder of the Old 
Testament is thrown away, how are those 
who are not yet believers in Christ, and 
who see plainly that Christ and the 
apostles planted their feet on this prostrate 
ladder, to become believers in the divinity 
of Him who was so grossly deceived? And 
how are those of weaker faith who readily 
stumble and fall on meeting with only ap- 
parent discrepancies in the sacred record, 
to maintain their weak faith when con- 
fronted with these contradictions? And, 
still more fearful for the critics, what shall 
be the result to them of that terrific say- 
ing of our Lord, ‘‘ It were better for a man 
to have a nether millstone tied about his 
neck and be cast into the sea, than to cause 
one of the little ones who believe in Me to 
stumble’’? 


If I may be permitted to close this dis- 
course with a piece of personal experience 
and hope, I am happy in being able to say, 
that though in the last thirty-five years of 
my life I have toiled through the writings 
of infidels and destructive critics until I 
believe that I have encountered every ma- 
terial argument which they have arrayed 
against the Bible, and although in my 
mental struggles with these I have at 
times felt like one with a nightmare 
fighting against giants, my faith in Christ 
and in the integrity of the Bible has never 
been shaken; and if, during the remnant 
of my days, I shall be enabled to keep this 
faith, I rejoice in the confidence that, 
when I stand before the great white 
throne, I can humbly say to my Master, O 
Lord, whatever have been the sins of my 
life, and they are many, I have never for 
a moment doubted a single word that fell 
from thy sacred lips. 
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The Inter-Denominational or District Meetings held 
Wednesday Evening, November 6, 1907 


REPORTED FOR ‘‘ THE BIBLE STUDENT AND TRACHER”’ 


The Religious Conference under the aus- 
pices of the Pittsburgh Branch of the Bible 
League of North America, probably the 
most enthusiastic and successful of its kind 
ever held in Pittsburg, closed on Wednes- 
day evening, November 6th, in a series of 
nine Inter-Denominational Union Meetings 
in various Districts of the City and its 
Suburbs. 


At the First United Presbyterian Church, 
Wilkinsburg, Rev. Dr. J. Kinsey Smith, 
presiding, Rev. Dr. J. Ritchie Smith of the 
Market Square Presbyterian Church, Har- 
risburg, spoke to Sunday School teachers 
in part as follows: 


The Sunday School is the most import- 
ant field of church work. The neglect of 
home training and the small number of 
children in the church services show that 
the home and the church have largely dele- 
gated the religious education of the young 
to the Sunday School. The difficulties of 
the work are obvious: attendance is volun- 
tary and irregular; the time is short—an 
hour a week; indifference or contrary in- 
fluences at home. The work, so important, 
so difficult, is committed to untrained 
teachers. A man or woman must be care- 
fully trained to teach spelling or arith- 
metic, but no preparation is required to 
teach morals or religion. It is a wonder- 
ful testimony to the power of God’s Word, 
that so much has been accomplished under 
such hard conditions. 

The problems of the Sunday School are 
many, yet they may be reduced to one— 
the problem of securing efficient teachers. 
This you can do to solve the problem, you 
can make yourself efficient. 

The duty of the teacher may be summed 
up in five words,— 

Come :—lf you are not regularly in your 
place you lose precious time and you will 
lose your class. 


Visit:—Perform the duty of a pastor. 
Win confidence, affection. Sympathy is the 
key to every heart. 

Pray:—For preparation for the work, 
for a blessing on the work. 

Study :—There is throughout the Church 
lamentable ignorance of the Word. It 
creeps into the Sunday School. The 
young people there come from day school 
where they are carefully taught by trained 
teachers, and they quickly notice the dif- 
ference. Study the Bible, not about the 
Bible. Let God speak with you, face to 
face. The Holy Spirit gave the Word, He 
will interpret it. Seek His help above all. 

Teach:—This is not superfluous. All 
teachers do not teach; sometimes the les- 
son is not touched; sometimes it is ex- 
hausted in two minutes, and the remaining 
time is given to the news of the day or 
social gossip. 

Explain:—The initial problem is to se- 
cure attention. Make the lesson real. Turn 
it into a picture. Use the sympathetic 
imagination. Brood over the lesson, steep 
yourself in it until outlines grow clear and 
details stand out vividly before the eye. 
Illustrate by the familiar. Picture graph- 
ically; illustrate freely. 

Apply :—Knowledge is not an end in it- 
self. Truth must be converted into pure 
desires, holy purpose, godly living. Sum- 
mon yourself to the truth you teach. Make 
it the law of your life. We can lead others 
no nearer to God than we come ourselves. 


At the East Liberty Presbyterian Church, 
Rey. W. R. Wedderspoon, presiding, the 
address of the evening was delivered by 
Prof. Robert Dick Wilson, of Princeton 
Theological Seminary. 

Professor Wilson spoke on the new evi- 
dence along linguistic lines, proving the 
authenticity and the traditional view of 
the Old Testament Scripture; especially 
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showing the new proofs from philology for 
the early date of Daniel. His arguments 
seemed unanswerable, and the view of 
modern criticism thoroughly demolished. 


Rev. Dr. William L. McEwan, President 
of the local League, presided at the meet- 
ing at the Shadyside Presbyterian Church, 
and the Rev. Dr. A. C. Dixon, of the Chi- 
cago Avenue (Moody) Church, delivered 
an Address on “The Origin of Things as 
Revealed in Genesis”. 

Geometry is a list of maxims, such as, 
“The whole is equal to the sum of its 
parts”; “a straight line is the shortest dis- 
tance between two points”. These maxims 
are so self-evident that they need no proof, 
because everybody with sound mind knows 
they are true without proofs. Geometry is 
built on such maxims. There is only one 
maxim in the Bible and that is the first 
verse in the Book,—“In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth”. Every 
one of sound mind knows there is a God; 
if he says in his heart there is none, the 
Psalmist pronounces him a fool. Results 
demand causes, and intelligent results de- 
mand intelligent causes. If a man can not 
see that results demand causes, he is of 
unsound mind. Therefore the Bible does 
not attempt to prove the existance of God, 
but takes it for granted and gives in its 
first verse the first maxim on which every- 
thing that follows is founded. If you ac- 
cept this self-evident truth, you have no 
difficulty in accepting as true all the mir- 
acles that follow, for the less is included 
in the greater. If God “created the heavens 
and the earth”, He could certainly divide 
the waters of the Red Sea, cause the earth 
to cease its rotation, keep the sun fixed in 
the sky, make a fish swallow Jonah, and 
keep the prophet alive. Miracle is God at 
work, and the Creator of the universe can 
of course regulate everything in it. 

This only Biblical maxim places spirit 
before matter. “In the beginning God 
created”. “God is a_ spirit’, before 
matter. Matter, therefore, is not 
eternal, and spirit is not dependent upon 
matter; while the existence of matter de- 
pends upon spirit. We are not taught that 
God created all things out of nothing. 


Omnipotent spirit has resources that can 
create matter. Milton’s Paradise Lost is a 
creation of his genius and did not exist in 
its present form before Milton; he made it, 
but he did not make it out of nothing. His 
mental, moral and spiritual resources were 
such as to produce Paradise Lost. So the 
infinite spiritual resources of God created 
the material universe. 

“The heavens and the earth” implies or- 
der, if not perfection. It reads as if God 
made all things good, and somewhere be- 
tween the first and second verses there 
came into this perfect order a cataclysm 
that changed cosmos into chaos, like the 
advent of sin afterwards in the moral 
world. After this “the earth was without 
form and void, and darkness was upon the 
face of the deep”. We need not insist 
upon translating “was” “became”, though 
such a translation is possible. The first 
verse declares that God created the heavens 
and the earth perfect, as He is in the habit 
of doing things. And the second gives the 
result of the catastrophe which marred His 
perfect work, leaving it “without form and 
void”, with darkness covering the wreck. 
This harmonises with Isa. xlv. 18: “God 
Himself that formed the earth and made it, 
He hath established it, He created it not 
in vain, He formed it to be inhabited”. 
The word here translated “in vain” is in 
Hebrew the same as that translated “with- 
out form” in Genesis i. 2. Isaiah informs 
us that God did not create the earth “with- 
out form”, so that it must have been “with™ 
out form” after creation by some sort of 
cataclysm. Just as He made man in His 
own image and Satan marred His perfect 
work, so He made heaven and earth per- 
fect, to be marred, it may have been, by 
the direct and powerful agency of the 
arch enemy of beauty and order. 

Now begins the work of restoring chaos 
to cosmos in the material world, as God 
begins at once after the fall the restoration 
of man from sin to righteousness. “The 
Spirit of God moved upon the face of the 
waters’. Matter which was created by 
Spirit is now moved upon by Spirit, and 
all the processes of restoring to form and 
beauty that have been going on since that 
time is the work of the Spirit of God: “By 
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His Spirit He hath garnished the heavens” 
(Job xxvi. 13). God creates all things 
perfect and, for inscrutable reason, He per- 
mits evil forces to mar His perfect work. 
But He never leaves the work of His 
hands to be utterly destroyed by evil. 
Though we may not understand why God 
permits the marring of His work, we can 
see how God reveals Himself more fully in 
the process of restoration than in the act 
of creation. In creation we see a God of 
power and wisdom, while in restoration we 
see a God of power, wisdom, love, patience, 
and sympathy. He creates by the fiat of 
His will; but in order to restore, He be- 
comes incarnate, lives with His spiritual 
children, leads them like a shepherd, and 
supplies all their needs. The glory of re- 
demption outshines the glory of creation. 

The first two verses of Genesis give us 
an outline of the whole Bible: (1) Con- 


struction; (2) Destruction; (3) Recon- 
struction. Or, as Dr. G. Campbell Morgan 
puts it: (1) Generation; (2) Degenera- 


tion; (3) Regeneration. God constructs, 
and it is the Devil’s malicious purpose to 
destroy; while God with infinite love and 
patience reconstructs His work. The first 
chapter of John’s Gospel informs us that 
our Lord Jesus Christ is Creator-God: 
“All things were made by Him”. And in 
Col. i. 17, we read “He is before all things, 
and by Him all things consist”. The 
Christian’s Saviour is the God of the uni- 
verse, and all material worlds are the ex- 
pression of His Wisdom and power. 

God is the Author of Light and Life. 
Spontaneous generation is a thing un- 
known. Only life can produce life. God, 
the Author of life, introduces vegetable 
life during the second period of the world’s 
development. In the first period, the law 
of evaporation is at work lifting the waters 
above the earth, and dividing “the waters 
under the firmament from the waters above 
the firmament”. This law of evaporation 
overcomes the law of gravitation only in 
the case of water; but vegetable life not 
only lifts water, but earth, and weaves both 
with light into fabrics of beauty in plant 
and tree and flower. During the fifth per- 
iod God introduces animal life, filling the 
water with fish and the air with fowl. 
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Vegetable life could lift inert matter, but 
it gave no motion. Now comes the life 
that swims and flies. In the sixth period is 
introduced the life that remains on the 
earth’s surface, walking and creeping. Man, 
in his physical nature, belongs to this class. 
With man, however, God introduces men- 
tal, moral and spiritual life, which He in- 
tends “shall have dominion” over all other 
life. 


The meeting at the Bellefield Piesbyte- 
rian Church was presided over by Rev. Dr. 
John H. Prugh, and a stereopticon address 
was delivered by Dr. Albert T. Clay, Ph. 
D., of the University of Pennsylvania, on 
“Recent Light on the Old Testament”. He 
said in part: 

There was a time when the skeptic, or 
the destructive critic, had his own way in 
declaring Biblical events to be fiction or re- 
legating to the region of myth and legend 
that which others regarded as _ historical. 
Much of that kind of work is at the present 
impossible. Archeology has come to the 
rescue. The spade of the excavator and 
the patient toil of the decipherer have si- 
lenced many of these voices. For in re- 
cent years the old Biblical world has been 
opened up to the light of day, and we find 
ourselves face to face with contemporaries 
of Ezekiel, Moses, Abraham; and trust- 
worthy writings of those who came into 
contact with Old Testament characters are 
placed into our hands, which tell their 
story; namely, that we have not simply 
fairy tales but facts to deal with. 

Abraham, and the other patriarchs, for 
example, at the present time are regarded 
as the creation of a late Hebrew writer who 
desired to idealize a father for Israel. 
These scholars until recently declared the 
entire historical period to be different from 
that of the Old Testament; now, they must 
acknowledge that it is in strict accordance 
with what has been revealed by the spade. 
The critics used to say the patriarchs are 
not to be considered historical because 
their names have not been found on monu- 
ments. Now, in the light of what has been 
discovered, if everything is historical but 
the characters themselves, it must be ac- 
knowledged that the writer was one of the 
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cleverest forgerers of antiquity and, at the 
same time, one of the most skilled of 
chronologers known. Quite recently, King, 
of the British Museum, showed that the 
Babylonians themselves of the late period 
misunderstood their chronology, and that 
it must be reduced considerably. In doing 
so, Abraham’s date synchronizes wonder- 
fully with what has been determined to be 
fact. 


Rev. Dr. David S. Kennedy presided 
over the meeting held at the North Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, Allegheny. Bishop 
E. E. Hoss, D. D., one of the bishops of 
the M. E. Church South, delivered an ad- 
dress on “Jesus in the Gospels and in Mod- 
ern Thought”. 


At the Eighth United Presbyterian 
Church, Allegheny, Hon. John D. Shafer 
presided over the meeting, which was ad- 
dressed by Rev. J. W. McGarvey, D. D., 
LL. D., President of the College of the 
Bible, Lexington, Ky. His subject was 
“Jesus and Criticism”. His address will 
be found printed entire on a preceding 
page. 


The meeting at the first Methodist Epis 
copal Church, Bellevue, was presided over 
by Rev. W. W. Lawrence, and the address 
was given by the Rev. Dr. Oliver C. Morse, 
Executive Secretary of the Bible League 
of North America, who chose for his sub- 
ject, “Some Popular Misconceptions, 
Which tend to Undermine Faith in the Div 
vine Authority of the Bible”. 


Dr. Morse quoted from a recent address 
by Dr. Cyrus Northrop, President of the 
State University of Minnesota, in which 
the latter, referring to the state of thought 
of the Church in reference to its own faith, 
declared that “We were confronted by the 
following four marked changes, which have 
grown into prominence in the last few 
years: 

(1) A decay of belief in the Super- 
natural ; 

(2) The Disintegration of the Bible; 

(3) New views respecting Inspiration; 

(4) Loss of the Sense of Account- 
ability. 
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And he added that “these four changes 
are essentially one and constitute the dark- 
est part of the outlook at the opening of 
the Twentieth Century”. 


Continuing, Dr. Morse referred to Presi- 
dent Northrop’s second point, namely, “The 
Disintegration of the Bible’, which has 
been going on of late years in the name 
of modern scholarship, as the cause of loss 
of faith both in the Supernatural and in 
any real and unique inspiration of the 
Scriptures; and by a natural consequence 
the cause of the loss of a sense of account- 
ability, with the terrible two-fold fruitage, 
shown in the prevalent spirt of lawlesness 
on the one hand, and of corruption, or 
“graft”, on the other. 


The speaker then referred to three preva- 
lent misconceptions which tend directly or 
indirectly to undermine faith in the Divine 
authority of the Scriptures: 


1. The first relates to the Kind of Evi- 
dence upon which the truth of the Scrip- 
tures rests. 


Many to-day seem to think that we must 
wait for science to tell us whether the 
Bible is true or not, or how much of it is 
true and how much false; whereas the only 
kind of evidence which could have been un- 
derstood by all classes of people in all ages 
of the world. the kind of evidence which 
prevails in every court of justice and is 
generally relied upon and considered ab- 
solutely satisfactory for the determination 
of even the most important cases, is Moral 
Evidence or Human Testimony. One 
would expect therefore that the Bible, if it 
is God’s Book on the one hand and His 
People’s Book on the other, as it claims to 
be, would contain this kind of evidence of 
its own authority. And this is just what 
we find to be true of it; for, as the Apostle 
Paul declares, the faith of the Church “is 
built upon the foundation of apostles and 
prophets, Christ Jesus Himself being the 
chief cornerstone;” in other words, upon 
the most absolutely satisfactory and unim- 
peachable moral evidence, that any court 
of Justice in the world could ask for. 

2. The second popular misconception re- 
lates to what is called an entire surrender 
of a soul to Jesus Christ, 
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This is very commonly accepted as a cor- 
rect definition of Christian faith; yet many 
who would agree to this, if closely ques- 
tioned, might discover that what they 
meant was not entire, but only partial sur- 
render; that while it involved the will, 
with its plans and purposes, the heart, as 
the seat of the affections, and the life, with 
its activities; yet it did not involve the 
subjecting of the intellect or reasoning fac- 
ulty to the authority and lordship of Jesus 
Christ. Human reason instead of being 
subordinated to Divine authority is put 
upon| the judgment-seat and is made, not 
the hand-maid, but the judge, of revela- 
tion. This is an essentially rationalistic 
position and impeaches that testimony of 
Jesus Christ, which is spoken of by the 
Apostle as the cornerstone in the temple of 
Christian faith. Liberty of thought, irre- 
spective of authority, is often claimed as a 
sacred right; but in the case of the Chris- 
tian believer, who has professed entire sur- 
render and subjection to the revaled will of 
Christ, such a claim confuses liberty and 
license, and obliterates the distinction be- 
tween a Christian believer and “a free- 
thinker”, which used to be the synonym 
for skeptic or unbeliever. Thinking, unre- 
strained by authority, is just as much li- 
cense in the realm of the mind, as action, 
unrestrained by law, is license in the realm 
of conduct. 

3. A third misconception—to some ex- 
tent an outgrowth of the two preceding 
ones—finds expression in the oft-repeated 
statement that the Bible student should ap- 
proach the Scriptures as he would any un- 
inspired literature. 

This, according to the Scriptures them- 
selves, is a radical mistake, one that will 
render the Bible, in its deepest and most 
fundamental teaching, a sealed book to any 
man, no matter what his claim to scholar- 
ship of intellectual ability may be. Paul 
declared that, as “No man knoweth the 
things of a man save the spirit of man that 
is in him, so also knoweth no man the 
things of God save the Spirit of God;” and 
hence, as another inspired apostle declares, 
“No prophecy of Scripture is of private in- 
terpretation, for prophecy came not of old 


by the will of man, but holy men spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Spirit”. 

In other words—as the Holy Spirit is 
the author of the Sacred Scriptures, so 
also must He be depended upon for their 
interpretation,—the well-attested facts— 
not unproved theories nor speculations—of 
science, and the researches of truly rever- 
ent scholarship being, however, of unques- 
tioned supplementary aid. Only as the 
Bible student, in his study of the Word, 
assumes the mental attitude of the child- 
prophet, Samuel, exclaiming — “Speak, 
Lord, for Thy servant heareth”’, will the 
Lord reveal to him His will and purpose; 
for the study of the Word without faith 
in God as its author is as unprofitable as 
faithless prayer. 

This truth finds sad and abundant illus- 
tration to-day in the outspoken and pub- 
lished utterances of many scholarly Bible 
students, who, by insisting upon treating 
the Bible as wninspired literature, have 
been led to give heed to unproved scientific 
theories or science falsely so-called; and, 
because of the conflict between such 
“science” and the Bible, to twist and dis- 
tort its contents, to deny the supernatural 
and miraculous element in it, and, in direct 
conflict with our Lord’s own testimony, to 
deny the Messianic character of all Old 
Testament revelation. Our Lord said— 
“They’—the Scriptures—“are they which 
testify of Me”. After His resurrection, 
“He interpreted to two of His disciples in 
all the Scriptures the things concerning © 
Himself”. But to-day, in too many in- 
stances, a free-thinker, who poses as a 
Christian scholar, and serves as a Bible in- 
structor in a Christian college or even in 
a Theological Seminary, openly challenges 
the truth of this precious and Divinely 
authoritative testimony. 

But the faith of Christ’s true disciples 
in the Divine authorship, and therefore in 
the infallible authority, of the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments ever has 
rested and will rest upon the unimpeach- 
able moral evidences contained in the Book 
itself, the mind of the believer being kept 
in reverent subjection to Christ’s revealed 
will and His approach to the study of the 
Book being with bowed head and with 
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humble dependence on the Spirit of God 
as its author, and, therefore, as its inter- 
preter. 


Rey. Dr. Elmore Harris, President of the 
Bible Training School, Toronto, Canada, 
addressed the meeting at the First Presby- 
terian Church, Sewickley, presided over by 
William C. Lilley, Esq., taking for his sub- 
ject “The Spirit of Truth”. His- address 
in abridged form follows: 

The marks of inspiration are, 

First, The Unity of the Bible. Though 
there are 66 books with 4o different writers, 
covering a period of about 1,500 years, yet 
the Bible is a perfect unit, setting forth one 
doctrine of God, man, and redeeming grace. 
Other so-called sacred books suffer sadly 
in comparison with it. 


Secondly, Its indestructibility. Tom 
Paine once said, “In a hundred years no 
one will read the Bible”. The hour struck, 
and it became a question as to who read 
Tom Paine, so insignificant was the num- 
ber. Voltaire claimed that in a century 
there would “not be a Bible in the world”. 
The printing-press on which his statement 
was printed sent out, long before the cen- 
tury elapsed, thousands of copies of the 
Word of God. If the actual text of the 
Bible were destroyed, we would not be left 
without its word even then. In all litera- 
ture we find the most specific references to 
it. Ruskin, Tennyson, Milton, Shakespeare, 
are full of its truths; and Lord Hales has 
computed that all of the New Testament, 
except eleven verses, could be restored 
from the writings of the first two centuries. 
Destructive criticism is really a resurrec- 
tion of exploded notions of the past, and 
is passing, just as they have passed. 

Thirdly, Its Perfection. The Bible was 
written by many different kinds of men, 
contains many different sorts of writing, 
yet defies imitation. All purely human pro- 
ductions are susceptible of improvement; 
there would be a vast fortune for any man 
who could improve on the Bible—the study 
of it always arouses an increasing admira- 
tion for its wonderful structure. 

Fourthly, Its Power. The results of the 
acceptance of the teachings of the Bible are 
always the same. Ignorance gives way to 


light; liberty of conscience is respected; 
slavery is abolished; the condition of 
vastly bettered; and, generally, 
there is an entire transformation of indi- 
viduals. The Word of God is inspired. 
“As in yonder room the Lord breathed 
into certain men the spirit of Truth and 
gave them the power of proclaiming truth 
unmixed with error, so has He also 
breathed the spirit of truth into certain 
books and endowed them with His own 
infallibility in teaching truth’. The Word 
of God is set apart from all other books by 
an impassable gulf. As the natural man, 
however cultured and refined, is still a nat- 
ural man “in the flesh”, and “can not please 
God”, and the difference between him and 
the spiritual man is the inworking and pos- 
session of the Spirit, so the Word of God 
is differentiated from all merely human 
books. “It is literature’. Yes, history, 
poetry, jurisprudence, archeology, letters, 
and the like; but it is literature plus in- 
spiration, hence Scripture. It not merely 
contains the Word of God, but it is the 
Word of God; it is inspired—life is in it, 
and it is life-giving: “The words that I 
speak unto you, they are spirit and they 
are life”. 

Some have said that the difference be- 
tween the inspiration of Plato, Aristotle, 
and Isaiah, was one of degree. Paul plainly 
and unequivocally teaches that there was 
no real inspiration outside of Israel: “if any 
man thinketh himself a prophet, or spirit- 
ual, let him acknowledge that the things 
that I write unto you are the command- 
ments of the Lord’. “By inspiration we 
mean such an influence of the Holy Spirit 
as made the inspired man infallible as a 
teacher; nothing more, nothing less”. It 
does not admit of degrees. 

Modern Radical Criticism starts with a 
theory of evolution, and postulates “no su- 
jpernatural”. Moses is therefore discounted 
because the art of writing, it is claimed, 
was not known in his day, and because 
such a complete system of truth could not 
have been evolved so early; that his works 
are mostly post-exilic, and the Book of the 
Law, dating from the time of Josiah. These 
positions are untenable, because the art 
of writing was highly developed long be- 
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fore Moses, according to unquestionable 
authority; and the authenticity and gen- 
uineness of the writings of the Books of 
Genesis and Exodus have been clearly es- 
tablished. 


The critics dislike Paul’s resurrection, 
atonement, and deity of Christ; hence Paul 
is discredited, and the cry “Back to Christ” 
signifies the casting aside of our Lord’s 
greatest Apostle, and certainly dishonors 
our Lord who transformed and selected 
that Apostle for His great work. 


As to the difficulties of the theory of an 
infallible word, the mistakes arising from 
transcription have been thoroughly re- 
moved by the splendid work of Textual 
Criticism. The contradictions have been 
found to be only seeming, and faithful 
study has reduced the number to a mini- 
mum. It has been shown again and again 
that there are no real and proved discrep- 
ancies; seeming contradictions being 
worked out with the progress of knowl- 
edge. Sir William Ramsay, the famous 
historian, has testified to the accuracy of 
Biblical statements. Advances in arch- 
eology have always verified the statements 
of the Word of God. Attempts to prove 
that the historical references are inaccu- 
rate have broken down almost as fast as 
the theories have been advanced. “Con- 
sensus of scholarship’ means nothing, be- 
cause those who support radical criticism 
seem to consider that only those who en- 
dorse their views can lay claim to the title 
“scholar”. The result of setting aside 
the infallibility of the Bible, is not a matter 
of small importance. If the Scriptures be 
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not true, we have no certainty that Christ 
died for our sin, or rose again. We have 
no ground for assurance of salvation or 
knowledge of the great unseen world, and 
we are totally at sea regarding the future 
of the individual, the Church and the 
world. i 


The address delivered at the Crafton 
Presbyterian Church, where the meeting 
was presided over by Rev. John W. Hoff- 
man, was on “Christ and the Troubled 
Believer”, by Prof. David R. Breed, D. D., 
of the Western Theological Seminary. He 
said, in brief: 

John the Baptist, in prison, was sadly 
perplexed in regard to Jesus. He was not 
accomplishing what John had expected; 
therefore John sent by two of his disciples 
to inquire whether Jesus were indeed the 
expected Messiah or whether they must 
look for another. In answer to this in- 
quiry, Jesus detained the disciples of John 
for a time, that they might witness His 
work ‘and hear His word. He then sent 
them back to the Baptist, bidding them re- 
port what they had seen and heard. The 
Saviour confirmed their faith and that of 
their master by referring to His two-fold 
ministry: first, it was benevolent; sec- 
ondly, it was gracious. 

This testimony is still continued, and by 
it the troubled believer is still to be con- 
firmed in his faith. 

Dr. Breed proceeded to illustrate and 
elaborate this thought by references 
to those features of the Gospel ministry 
which distinguish it to-day and argue its 
divine origin. 


Are the Scriptures Unscientific* 


Rev. W. B. Riizy, D.D., Frrst 


In Psalm cxix. 160, we read, “Thy word 
is true from the beginning”. This expres- 
sion of the Psalmist must be explained 


* This is one of a series of Sermons on Skepti- 
cism delivered by Rey. Dr. Riley to his own people. 
The series will be printed later in pamphlet form, 
under the title, “The Finality of the Higher 
Criticism "’ ; to be sold at 50 cents acopy. Tosub- 
scribers to ‘‘ The Bible Student and Teacher” 25 
cents a copy. 
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away before one can pit Science and the 
Sacred Scriptures against one another. 
Since the purpose of preaching is interpre- 
tation of the Word, rather than its annihi- 
lation, I shall not attempt either to dis- 
pute the veracity of this text or to spirit- 
ualize it into some strange and unnatural 
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explanation. Arthur T. Pierson thinks 
the Psalmist meant to say that from the 
first word the Sacred Scriptures are true. 


But the modern method of study objects 
to any assumption. It insists that every 
theme and thing shall be subjected to what- 
ever tests are essential in the establish- 
ment of its claim. To this, intelligent be- 
lievers take no exception. If the Bible 
will not bear investigation; if scrutiny 
discloses shortcomings; if research dis- 
proves its assertions; if true science dis- 
credit its clear claims, let it fall. We 
could forfeit it without a tear; join in dig- 
ging its grave without regret,—and return 
to the duties of life smitten by no serious 
bereavement. 


Some have said, “It is serious business 
to discredit a book which has accomplished 
for the world what the Bible has 
wrought ;” but it would be more serious to 
believe a lie, or even accept an irresponsible 
chart in making one’s way over the sea of 
life. True, the Bible “was not written to 
show how the heavens go;” but rather 
“how to go to heaven”. It is not a text- 
book on science, but a guide-book for godly 
living. And yet, when it addresses itself 
at all to a subject of scientific concern, it 
should speak the truth if it proposes to 
claim inspiration. When we study the 
words of men, however wise they may be, 
we expect to find mistakes. When we 
read, and properly understand, what “God 
hath spoken”, we anticipate no such re- 
sults. “Let God be found true; but every 
man a liar’. “He that believeth not God 
hath made him a liar”. 


“But”, we are told, “God has two books! 
One we call ‘Nature’, the other ‘Revela- 
tion;’ that He is just as certainly the 
Author of the former as the latter; that 
one is the work of His hands, and the 
other the fruit of His lips”. What Jesus, 
when once He stooped down and wrote 
in the sand, expressed, we do not know. 
But can any man imagine that His writ- 
ings in the sand were out of harmony with 
His spoken addresses; and is it possible 
that an All-wise God has produced in Na- 
ture and in Revelation contradictory vol- 
umes? To some of us this is unthinkable. 
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We have no fear that the Scriptures 
must be maintained at the expense of 
Science; and we are equally persuaded that 
true science will never be established at 
the cost of Scripture. The thing to be 
feared is, lest the dust of false reasoning 
(of which the air is full to-day) get into 
the eyes of men, and make it impossible 
for one to read from the Sacred page, and 
for another to see the meaning of the 
open book of Nature; and so, for both, im- 
possible to discern the perfect agreement 
between God’s Word and God’s Work. 

I. Definition of the Terms Used. 

First of all, then, that we may not be 
misled, let us give ourselves to the defini- 
tion of the terms involved. 

What is Science? Can we improve 
upon the Standard Dictionary’s statement? 

“Science is knowledge gained and veri- 
fied by exact observation and correct think- 
ing; especially as methodically formulated 
and arranged in a rational system?” 

That definition takes you at once out ot 
the realms of speculation. It disposes of 
such terms as “theory” and “hypothesis”, 
making them possible servants of Science, 
but never its synonym. It is everywhere 
admitted that almost every assertion made 
in the name of Science a hundred years 
ago is now out of date; and while this 
clearly demonstrates our progress, it also 
suggests that we are still in the hypothet- 
ical and theoretical stage. No one would 
dispute that Sir Isaac Newton was some- 
what of a scientist, nor yet that Tyndall 
was to some degree worthy the name; and 
yet when they take exactly opposite posi- 
tions concerning the refraction of light, 
both may be wrong, but both can not be 
right. Huxley and Darwin are names 
that somehow sit easily together in the 
same sentence, and yet these men, work- 
ing in almost the same realm, did not 
always reach common conclusions. The 
explanation is easy: “the verification of 
knowledge by exact observation and cor- 
rect thinking’ is the highest accomplish- 
ment of which the human mind is cap- 
able, and not every man who cries “Eu- 
reka” has found it. This is not to inveigh 
against the sincerity of investigators; nor 
even to deride their conclusions; but 
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only to call attention to the most patent 
fact of their experience! “Knowledge 
gained and verified by exact observation 
and correct thinking” will never be over- 
thrown by mortal men; nor yet by God. God 
would dethrone Himself by such an en- 
deavor. 

What is Scripture? Paul defines “all 
Scripture as that which is ‘God-breathed’” ; 
and the process of it is “that holy men of 
old spake as they were moved [lor borne 
along] by the Holy Ghost!” Knowing 
himself to be of that company, Paul af- 
firms, “We speak not in words which man’s 
wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy 
Spirit teacheth; combining spiritual things 
with spiritual words”. 

If one run through the Old Testament, 
he will find God everywhere assuming the 
authorship of the Sacred Scriptures. The 
phrases are like these: “The Lord spake 
unto Moses, saying”, etc. “These are the 
words of the covenant which the Lord 
commanded Moses to make with the chil- 
dren of Israel”. “The Lord spake unto 
Joshua, This book of the law shall not 
depart out of thy mouth”, etc. “The words 
of the commandment of the Lord!” 

Not scores, but hundreds of times, does 
God claim to be the Author both of 
thought and language in the Holy Book. 
David declares: “The Spirit of the Lord 
spake by. me, and His word was in my 
tongue” (2 Samuel xxiii. 2). To me 
it is the most remarkable evidence of the 
skepticism of the age, that because there 
are some difficulties in the theory of Ver- 
bal Inspiration men are willing to throw 
it away, and adopt such notions as are now 
current: to the effect that God simply stim- 
ulated the thought, but did not determine 
the speech; tnat parts ot the Bible are lit- 
erally true, and others are only allegory; 
that some are fact, others only fiction; that 
some are to be treated with credence and 
others with criticism; that all must come 
to the test of one’s “inner consciousness” 
and at that court be either accepted or re- 
jected. 

The same men who so define “Inspira- 
tion”, or “Illumination”, or whatever it is, 
would go into court to-morrow to insist 
upon the settlement of an estate, in which 
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they were named as heirs, on a verbal 
basis. They would call the attention of 
attorneys and judge to what was “written”; 
and, unless they had some unrighteous end 
to be conserved, they would permit no de- 
parture from the very words in which the 
testator had expressed himself. It is little 
wonder, therefore, that the New Testa- 
ment writers, who may be conceded to 
have known what the Scriptures were, 
refer to the Old Testament more than 
eighty times, as that which “is written”. 
Never once did they abandon the literal 
interpretation of the same. If the words 
of the Old Testament were “the words of 
God”, perhaps no believer, as least, will 
dispute that the New Testament stands 
upon the same level. And so the Bible 
does not “contain the Scriptures;” the 
Bible is ‘the Scriptures——God’s revealed 
Word, which can hardly have been given 
to men with less care than any intelligent 
father would show in framing the article 
that bequeathed his possessions to his chil- 
dren. If, in civil courts, the lightest word 
of the testator is the weightiest law, who 
will dare to treat with contempt, thought 
or phrase found in the Divine Will? ~ 


Mark you, there is a decided difference 
between the plain statement of the Sacred 
Scriptures and some absurd opinion about 
that statement. It may be, that, in the 
centuries of the past, an uninstructed 
Christian conceived the world as: having a 
flat surface, and the sky as a roof, and the 
stars as holes through the same. Kepler, 
who was something of a scientist, once ex- 
pressed the conviction that the world was 
a living animal. Is that assertion to be 
confounded with Science? Fanciful inter- 
pretations in the one realm are just as 
common as in the other; and they neither 
prove nor disprove anything. I do not 
have to harmonize the Scriptures with the 
absurd statements of every man who may 
speak in the name of Science; and I do 
not have to harmonize Science with the 
statements of every man who may mistak- 
enly appeal to Moses, or even to Christ. 
Science is God’s voice in Nature; the Scrip™ 
tures are God’s voice in Grace, and it does 
not fall to the lot of any mortal man to har- 
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monize them. The harmony is in Him: 
He can not contradict Himself! 

To say the least, it is a strange pro- 
cedure when a man proclaims as his theme, 
“The Harmony between Science and Scrip- 
ture’, and then shows how that comes to 
pass, by just quietly disposing of the lat- 
ter; by saying, for instance, that “the first 
chapter of Genesis is the best that Moses 
knew, the impression of that early age, but 
a mistake none the less”. Is that har- 
mony? Is it not rather annihilation? It 
may let you out of your difficulty, but you 
escape at the expense of inspiration, and to 
the unspeakable loss of the people. 


There used to be an eccentric preacher 
in Kentucky—well known to the speaker. 
He did no great amount of study, and yet 
he commonly preached with unction. One 
day he found himself before an audience 
with no unction on hand; even thoughts 
refused to come. He floundered through 
a few ill-formed sentences, and _ then, 
squarely facing his audience, he said, 
“Brethren and sisters, you think I have 
gotten into the brush, and can’t get out, 
don’t you? Well; I’ll show you: we'll just 
look to the Lord, and be dismissed”. But 
let it be understood that when you dismiss 
the claims of the Sacred Book, and walk 
out of your difficulties, you have lost the 
Divine message, and left the hungry multi- 
tude unsatisfied. 


Il. Consider Genesis in Science and 


Scripture. 


It will scarcely be disputed that, so far 
as men have imagined any disharmony be- 
tween the Sacred Scriptures and Science, 
the first chapters of Genesis have been 
made the storm-center. On that account I 
invite your attention to this part of the 
Word, and dare the assertion that its care- 
ful study, instead of demonstrating the 
disharmony between Science and Scrip- 
ture, will reveal the most undreamt of 
agreement in these great books of God. 


First of all, think of the argument from 
fifteen facts in order. 


First fact in order,—“God created the 


heavens”. Second fact in order,—“and 
the earth”. Third—“water”; fourth— 
“light”; fifth — “firmament”; sixth — 


“orass”; seventh—“herb”; eighth—“tree” ; 
ninth—appearance of “heavenly bodies”; 
tenth—‘fish”; eleventh—“moving things”; 
twelfth — “fowls”; thirteenth — “creeping 
things”; fourteenth—‘“cattle”; fifteenth— 
‘man’. 

Now, the latest science will consent to 
this order of creation. The heavens were 
certainly made first; the earth certainly 
came second; water certainly appeared 
third; light, fourth; firmament, next; 
grass, thereafter; herb, following it; tree, 
eighth; the manifestation of sun and moon, 
ninth; the appearance of fish, tenth; mov- 
ing things, eleventh; fowls, twelfth; creep~ 
ing things, thirteenth; cattle, etc, four- 
teenth; and man, last. 

Other writers have called attention to 
the unspeakable significance of this order 
when considered and tested by the law of 
permutations. The Standard Dictionary 
says, 

“The number of permutations of any 
given number of things, taken all at a 
time, is equal to the product of the natural 
numbers from one to the given number, 
inclusive”. 


Now, if Moses only spake the science of 
his times, he knew practically nothing of 
the order of creation. Consequently he 
must guess at it. He must guess whether 
the heavens, or the earth, were first 
formed. In his day no man imagined that 
the heavenly bodies were bigger than the 
earth, and all men supposed that they 
moved about it. How then does it happen 
that Moses, when he came to guess which 
was formed first, the heavens or the earth, 
mentioned the heavens in the primary 
place? You say, “Well, it was an easy ac- 
cident, since there was only one other alter- 
native’. Did you ever hear the story of 
the Irishman who, meeting a neighbor, 
said, “We have a fine baby at our house 
this morning; gi’s whether it’s a buoy or 
a gurl’? “A girl’, said the neighbor. “No, 
sir; gis agin”. “Well, I say, a boy”! “Will, 
neow, who tole you”? To be sure Moses 
had one chance out of two on this arrange- 
ment! But he got it right! 

Third fact—the appearance of water. 
Here Moses’ task was not so easy, for it 
was not one in three, but one in six, ac- 
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cording to the law of permutations. It 
could have been the heavens, first; water, 
second; earth, third; but that was not true. 
It could have been the earth, first; water, 
second; and the heavens, third; but that 
was not true. It could have been water, 
first; the earth, second; and the heavens, 
last; but that was not true. It could have 
been the earth, first; the heavens, second; 
and water, last; but that was not true. In 
other words there are six different arrange- 


ments of these relations, 1-2-3; 1-3-2; 
2-1-3; 2-3-1; 3-2-I; 3-1-2; but Moses 
somehow struck the right one. A good 
guesser! 


Introduce light, and you make twenty- 
four such relations. But Moses hit it 
again. One chance in twenty-four; but he 
was the lucky man. 

When you get to the fifth you have 120 
possible orders. Strange to say Moses 
does not miss it! 

When you get to the sixth, you have 
720. In other words there are 719 chances 
against you. But Moses got it right! 

When you get to the seventh, you have 
5,040. Not a very glorious prospect of 
striking it straight; but still Moses accom- 
plishes it! 

When you get to the eighth, you have 
only one chance in 40,320. 

When you get to the ninth you only have 
one chance in 362,880. 

When you get to the tenth, you have only 
one chance in 3,628,800. 

When you get to the eleventh, 30,616,- 
800. 

When you get to the fifteenth, one 
chance in  1,307,674,367,009. And _ yet, 
strange to say, in the whole arrangement, 
he never misses! 

Go dig up Bob Ingersoll, and give the 
poor fellow a chance to apologize for ever 
having spoken of “The Mistakes of 
Moses”. Bob should not come alone! 

But this is not the end. We make bold 
to assert that from the beginning to the 
end of the first chapter of Genesis there is 
not a scientific mistake. It is scientific 
that the heavens were created first, and the 
earth second. The very latest science 
would tell you that the earth was “waste 
and void”, and the “darkness”, resulting 
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from the nebulous estate, “was upon the 
face of the deep”. For a long time Science 
spoke of the third verse as certainly in- 
volving a mistake, “And God said, Let 
there be light, and there was light”,—this 
in advance of the appearance of the sun or 
moon. They supposed that the sun was 
the only source of light, but finally Laplace 
declared it to be a scientific certainty that, 
in the condensation of the originally form- 
less chaos, there was such molecular and 
chemical action as must have emitted light. 
No wonder Boardman, in his “Creative 
Week”, says, “Why will the Academy vote 
Moses a blunderer for declaring that light 
existed before the sun appeared, and yet 
vote Laplace a scientist for affirming pre- 
cisely the same thing?’ 


The next point of scientific attack was 
upon the fifth verse, “And there was even- 
ing, and there was morning, one day”. It 
was boldly asserted that Moses supposed 
all this change from chaos to cosmos took 
place in twenty-four hours. But, mark 
you, Moses does not refer to twenty-four 
hours at all! “From evening to morning” 
is only twelve hours at best; and the “one 
day” therefore of his description has noth- 
ing to do with ours; but to the long, dark 
season that ended with the appearance of 
light. This very chapter makes it per- 
fectly clear that Moses is not speaking of 
twenty-four hour days. He knew the law 
of “herbs, yielding seed after their kind, 
and trees bearing fruit after their kind”; 
that these things were not accomplished 
in a day; that it took seasons to produce 
fruit, and even many years to mature trees 
and make them reproductive. And yet 
that whole process he mentions as in the 
third day (verses II-12). 

What is God’s day according to the 
Bible? In the second chapter of Genesis 
the entire creation, from start to finish, is 
mentioned as having occurred in a day. It 
could not therefore, according to Moses, 
mean twenty-four hours. What is a 
“yom” with God? Peter tells us, “One 
day is with the Lord as a thousand years” 
(2 Pet. iii. 8). Moses, himself, in the 
ninetieth Psalm, declares that “a thousand 
years in God’s sight were but as yesterday 
when it is passed, and as a watch in the 
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night”; and that he is speaking of this 
very period is evident in the context, where 
he says, “Before the mountains were 
brought forth, and thou gavest birth to the 
earth and the world, even from everlast- 
ing to everlasting [from “olam” to “olam”; 
or, era to era] Thou art God”. 

But surely Moses was mistaken in the 
eighth verse,—“And God called the firma- 
ment heaven”? Even Mr. Huxley slipped 
here, by charging Moses with believing that 
heaven was a solid substance, resting like 
a canopy over the earth. But Mr. Hux- 
ley was not a Hebrew scholar; hence his 
mistake. The Hebrew word translated 
“firmament” means “expanse”. Can you 
beat it by your latest scientific expression? 

The ninth verse also reveals the remark- 
able wisdom vouchsafed to this man: “Let 
the waters under the heaven be gathered 
together in one place, and let the dry land 
appear”. There was not a man in the 
earth at that time that knew, or could 
have known, that all the seas were linked 
together, whereas the continents were di- 
vided. But exploration has proven it. 
Dana, in his “Manual of Geology” says, 
that “while the continents are separated, 
the seas occupy one bed”. 

As to the order of the appearance of 
life Genesis and geology are exactly to- 
gether, beginning with grass, and ending 
with man. There is not a geological mis- 
take in Genesis. 

More remarkable still is the fact, that 
instead of the sun and moon as giving 
their light from the first, Moses holds back 
their rays until the fourth day, at which 
time he does not declare they were created, 
for that belonged in the opening sentence, 
—‘In the beginning God created the 
heavens”’—but they were made to “divide 
the day from the night, and to be for signs 
and for seasons and for days and for 
years”. Many scientists believe that the 
earth took on its present angle of axis at 
this period in its development, when it 
cooled to the point where the vapors con- 
densed and fell upon it as water. And we 
know that without that axis-angle, deter- 
mining its relation to the sun and moon, 
our seasons would fail, and we would re- 
turn to an ice-age again. 
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Now, as to whether the law of genera- 
tion as set forth in Genesis, “every seed 
after its kind”, is true, or whether “the ori- 
gin of species” is “by natural selection”, 
the whole weight of discovery is with Gen- 
esis, and against Darwin. The truth of 
Genesis we know; from the lowest form of 
grass to soulful man, everything is bring- 
ing forth “after its kind”. We have seen 
that law executed ten thousand times, and 
in millions of forms. The creation of a 
new species, by natural selection, no man 
has ever yet seen, or found any evidence of. 

Why, therefore, should we imagine that 
there is any conflict between Scripture and 
Science? At every point where it is pos- 
sible to institute a comparison that is re- 
liable, an utter agreement appears. The 
great geologist Dana consents that the 
rocks, from the lowest strata to the last 
laid down, confirm the facts of God’s crea- 
tive week. 


“A glory gilds the Sacred page, 
Majestic like the sun. 

It gives a light to every age, 
It gives but borrows none. 


The hand that gave it still supplies 
The gracious light and heat; 

His truths upon the nations rise, 
They rise but never set”. 


III. Permit me to mention some other 
Inexplicable Instances of Science in Scrip- 
ture. 

Hervey, in modern times, discovered the 
circulation of the blood, and declared its 
relation to life. Moses affirmed it three 
thousand years ago—‘“The life is in the 
blood”. 

Concerning the question of sanitation 
can you exceed Moses’ laws of health? Has 
not modern Science followed his line of 
cleavage as between the clean and the un- 
clean? The best physicians are uncon- 
sciously adopting the Levitical system. 

You have heard Galileo glorified for hav- 
ing discovered that this part of the uni- 
verse was heliocentric and not geocentric, 
as the ancients supposed; and Newton 
honorably mentioned for his great discov- 
ery of the law of gravitation. The Scrip- 
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tures declared both a few thousand years 
before these brethren were born. Job de- 
clared of the day-spring, that it “takes hold 
of the ends of the earth; it is turned as 
clay to the seal” (xxviii. 13). 


And as for gravitation, while scientists 
and churchmen alike were adopting 
theories of the earth’s support akin to that 
which the Hindus now hold—namely, that 
it was a flat plane, with possible stories 
above and below, held up by the heads of 
elephants, with their tails turned out, and 
their feet resting on the shell of an im- 
mense tortoise; and the tortoise in turn on 
the coil of a snake—Job was remonstrating 
in these words, “He hangeth the earth 
upon nothing” (xxvi. 7),—the very deliver- 
ance of your latest science! 

It is only in very modern times that any 
man imagined the atmosphere to have any 
weight, and we still employ the phrase, 
“light as air’; and yet we know that it has 
a weight of fifteen pounds to every square 
inch; and modern science could almost tell 
you exactly what was the awful pressure 
upon the surface of the globe twenty-five 
thousand miles in circumference. This, 
however, was not information to the Old 
Testament writers. Job, the most ancient 
of them all, says of God, that “He makes 
a weight for the wind; yea, he meteth out 
the waters by measure”. Galileo dis- 
covered that air has gravity; but thirty 
centuries before him Job affirmed the same. 
It would seem therefore that inspiration 
is as accurate as experimentation. 


It is only within a few years that there 
has been any occasion for weather bu- 
reaus; that men imagined that storms of 
cloud and wind and waves of heat and 
cold obeyed unchangeable laws, and might 
therefore be tabulated and reported even 
in advance of their arrival. But Solomon 
understood it and wrote long since, in Ec- 
clesiastes (i. 6), “The wind goeth toward 
the south and turneth about unto the north. 
It turneth about continually in its course, 
and the wind returneth to its circuits”. 

It is only by modern discoveries that 
men imagined that there were other sounds 
than those which our ears catch; but now 
we know that, when we pass thirty-eight 


thousand vibrations per second, the ear can 
not follow; and every heavenly body, in 
its motions, is making music; so that Job 
was not mistaken when he declared “the 
morning stars sang together’, nor David 
when he declared of Jehovah, “Thou 
makest the morning and the evening to re- 
joice”. / 

Arthur Pierson, after having called at- 
tention to these remarkable instances of 
agreement, says Shakespeare was right 
when he wrote: 


‘There’s not the smallest orb which thou 
beholdst 
But in his motion, like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubim. 
Such harmony is in immortal souls; 
But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we can not hear 
ita 
I candidly believe that, if the men who 
are spending much time in seeing what can 
be said against the Scriptures should as- 
sume a friendly attitude, and search with a 
kindred diligence for its remarkable de- 
fenses, they could find them with utter 
ease, and would be shortly confirmed in 
the “faith once delivered”, and able to 
boast with the poet: 


“I paused one day beside the blacksmith’s 
door 
And listened to the anvil ring the even- 
ing chime. 
And looking in I saw upon the floor, 
Old hammers, worn with beating years 
of time. 


“How many anvils have you had”, said I, 
“To wear and batter these hammers so”? 
“Just one”, he answered with a twinkle in 
his eye, 
“The anvil wears the hammers out, you 
know”. 


“And so, I thought, the Anvil of God’s 
Word 

For ages skeptic blows have beat upon, 

Yet, though the noise of infidel was heard, 

The anvil is unworn, the hammers gone”! 


IV. In Conclusion, Consider ~ Some 
Points Where Comparison is Impossible. 
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Not to all subjects of which Science 
speaks do the Scriptures address them- 
selves! It is equally true that the Scrip- 
tures discuss many subjects with which 
Science has naught to do. There are 
points in human experience where the 
microscope, the scalpel, the telescope tell 
us nothing. They transcend all scientific 
investigation ! 

Tyndall admitted that the problem of 
the universe would probably never be 
solved! And yet that problem is not more 
dificult than are the problems of Sin, 
Substitution, and Salvation. 

A man may easily say that Moses was 
mistaken when he declared how sin came 
into the world. But who will attemp. to 
demonstrate it, and how? We know that 
sin is here. The Bible affirms that it came 
through an evil spirit; that man accepted 
his suggestion, and continues to accept it, 
and so suffers the penalty of violated law. 
Who has presented a saner explanation of 
sin? 

It is the height of folly to speak of the 
Scriptures as teaching that “the innocent 
must suffer for the sins of the guilty”, that 
“children are condemned because of their 
parents’ blunder”! They never hint such 
a thing, and they never did. The Second 
Commandment does not say that God is 
visiting the iniquities of the fathers upon 
their innocent children, but it does affirm 
that “judgment falls upon the third and 
fourth generation of them that hate him”; 
and why shouldn’t it, unto generations of 
generations? Shall men hate God and es- 
cape judgment! The law, when first de- 
clared, was, “The soul that sinneth it shall 
die’. Is not that law righteous? The 
Scriptures are very careful to follow that 
statement with another from the pen of 
Ezekiel, “The son shall not bear the ini- 
quity of the father; neither shall the father 
bear the iniquity of the son. The right- 
eousness of the righteous shall be upon 
him; and the wickedness of the wicked 
shall be upon him”. 

It may be easy enough to set up unten- 
able theories of sin, and assign them either 
to the Sacred Scriptures, or to the conser- 
vative defenders of the same; when neither 
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have ever spoken aught to warrant such 
caricature. I have been in the ministry 
for twenty-three years. My daily associa- 
tions, of an intimate character, have been 
with the conservative wing of the Church; 
and in that entire time I have never heard 
Jehovah described as a God “who visited 
the sins of the guilty parents upon the 
heads of the innocent children”, by one of 
them! On the contrary, they have depicted 
Jehovah as a God of infinite love, punish- 
ing no innocent men or women; even 
pitying the sinner, and proffering him grace 
in Jesus Christ. Will the man who sets 
himself up as a student of science and a 
preacher of the Sacred Scriptures object? 
If so, has he a better view of God to pre- 
sent? 


Again, if the God who breathed upon the 
waste of a darkened world, and converted 
its chaos into cosmos, and quickened its 
death into life, is willing to do the same 
for a man “dead in trespasses and sins”, 
will men object, or the scientist dispute His 
right? Can not He of whom Milton sang, 
saying, 


‘«Thou who from the first 
Wast present, and with mighty wings 
outstretched 
Dove-like satst brooding on the vast 
abyss, 
And mad’st it pregnant ”’, 


quicken our dead souls that they will live 
again? If we can not “bind the influences 
of the Pleiades”, shall we attempt to set 
limits to the work of God’s own Spirit, or 
demand:that He bring His endeavors with- 
in the limits of natural explanation? 

Is it not written, “Except one be born of 
water and the Spirit, he can not enter the 
Kingdom of God. And that which is born 
of the flesh is flesh; and that which is born 
of the Spirit is Spirit’? And are we not 
enjoined to “marvel not about it? since the 
wind bloweth where it will, and thou 
hearest the voice thereof, but knowest not 
whence it cometh, and wither it goeth”; 
and are told, “So is every one that is 
born of the Spirit”. Just how it happens 
that the drunken man who staggers into a 
sanctuary, and listens to the Gospel of the 
Son of God, and goes out, never to drink 
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again, supported in his new sobriety by 
the sense of Divine love, Science may 
never be able to explain; but that does not 
disprove what you and I have seen. 

Just how it happens that the woman who 
has walked in the ways of wickedness is 
suddenly roused to repentence by the re- 
hearsal of the Divine goodness, scientists 
may not see; but the Son of Man rejoices 
and the angels are made happy by the sight 
of His face. You can deny the direct crea- 
tion of man in the Divine image if you 
like; but you will never be able to disprove 
it. You may deny the unity of the race, 
but even there the evidences are against 
you. You man deny the description of the 
Fall, but sin remains unexplained. And 
you may deny that there is any supernat- 
uralism; and yet, as against that, I say 
that he who starts along the path clearly 
marked in Sacred Scriptures will go from 
sin to salvation, from salvation to sanctifi- 


cation, and from sanctification to the eter- 
nal fellowship of the Father. 

Eighteen years ago I went through the 
Hoosac tunnel for the first time. Did you 
ever hear how it was constructed? There 
started two companies of men to work on 
opposite sides of the mountain; and the 
survey had been so accurately made that, 
when the men met midway, the walls of 
the excavation were not an inch off the 
line. But the man who wants to turn home 
to God and to heaven has more than an 
accurate line marked by survey; he has a 
well-beaten road lying full before him. 
Others have gone over it by the thousands; 
yea, by the millions; and as the prodigal 
trudged his way back to the farm-house, 
from which he had been long separated, 
“by a well-traveled road”, found his 
Father coming forth to meet him, so shall 
the lost man find God, if he but turn his 
feet to the homeward path! This is Scrip- 
tural, and it also is Scientific! 


The International Lessons in Their Literary and 
Historical Setting 


REv. DanrEL S. Grecory, D. D., LL. D. 


The International Lessons for 1908 are 
drawn from the fourth Gospel. As the 
Lessons for 1905, drawn from the same 
Gospel and covering substantially the same 
ground, were treated in “The Bible Stu- 
dent and Teacher” for the first half of 
that year (see Volume II.), it has been 
thought best to refer our readers to 
that treatment and to use the first 
half of the year 1908 in prosecuting the 
Study of the Gospel according to John as a 
Whole. This will probably require about 26 
Lessons, and will begin with the January 
number. 

As, however, some of the readers of the 
December number may desire to follow 
the order of study proposed by the Inter- 
national Committee, the treatment of the 
Lessons for January will be briefly out- 
lined in the present number. 


The International Lessons for January, 
1908. 

The Lessons for January, 1908 are 
drawn from the first two chapters of John’s 
Gospel. Their Topics are “The Word made 
Flesh”; “Jesus and John the Baptist”; 
“Jesus and His First Disciples”; “Jesus 
Cleanses the Temple’. No attempt is 
made in them to cover the entire Script- 
ture of the chapters, or to bring out its 
organic connections. Indeed, the first 
great “sign” by which Jesus confirmed the 
faith of those whom he first gathered 
about Him, the miraculous change of 
Water into Wine at the Wedding in Cana, 
is omitted. 

To understand the Gospel according to 
John, it is necessary to know something of 
the origin, aims and relations of the Synop- 
tic Gospels. For such a “View of the Four 
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Gospels” the reader is referred to pages 53- 
56 of the same Volume. The Origin and 
Aim of John’s Gospel need also to be un- 
derstood. Help to such understanding will 
be found in Volume II., pp. 133-137, under 
“John, the Gospel for the Christian”. 


i. Lesson FoR JANUARY 5.—The Topic 
of the First Lesson for January is “The 
Word made Flesh”; i. e. the Incarnation 
of the Son of God. Its Scriptures is. John 
i, 1-18. 

This Scripture constitutes the Prologue 
of the Gospel, in which John sketches the 
Career of the Word, the Son of God, the 
Eternal Revealer of God, in His preexis- 
tence, in His Old Testament revelation, 
and in His Incarnation and Redemptive 
Career in the New Dispensation, in trans- 
forming lost men into children of God”. 

In the Lessons of 1905, the Topic of the 
First Lesson for January, covering the 
same Scripture, was stated as, “Jesus, the 
Light and Life of Men”. 

The Lesson sets forth the Son of God 
Incarnate as the Revealer of God, the 
scource and author of Life, culminating in 
the Divine Life of the Gospel. In the 
treatment of the Lesson, Three Points for 
Study were suggested: 


1. The Word in His Eternal Preexis- 
tence as the Eternal Scource of all Light 
and Life. —Ch. i. 1-4. 

The Word, the Logos, is the term that 
expresses the Divine, Preexistent, eternal 
nature of the Sonof God. As man’s “word” 
is that by which he reveals himself to put 
himself into communication with others, so 
the Son of God, as the “Word”, is He by 
whom God makes manifestation of Him- 
self to men. 

2. The Word as the Light and Life in 
the general manifestation in Time to Fallen 
Men in their darkness, seeking to lead them 
back through Faith to the place of Chil- 
dren of God.—Ch. i. 5-13. 

The use of the present tense, “shineth”, 
i. e, “is shining” (verse 5), exhibits the 
illuminating activity of the Word as going 
on uninterruptedly from the beginning 
until now, before His Incarnation and 
since His Incarnation (Meyer). 
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In the Old Dispensation, the Word, not 
yet Incarnate, appeared in the Angel of 
Jehovah, the Angel of the Covenant. This 


‘records the irrepressible conflict between 


darkness and light which runs through all 
Scripture. The Word began to be mani- 
fested to the Disciples through John the 
Baptist, the forerunner, who is appointed 
to be a witness to Him. 


3. The Word Incarnate “in the bosom 
of the Father”, manifesting the Father’s 
Glory in the “Grace and Truth”, of the 
Complete Gospel_—Ch. i. 14-18. 

The Word here appears as the historical 
character Jesus Christ (verse 17), the Son 
of God, Incarnate and dwelling among 
men; and John the Baptist testified to His 
exalted Character and Messianic Mission, 
which testimony John the Apostle here re- 
cords after a lapse probably of more than 
sixty years. 

The contrast between John and the Law, 
and Jesus Christ and the Gospel, is here 
brought out: the Law, uttering its com- 
mand, “Do this and live’; the Gospel by 
its Grace and Truth, forgiving the sinner 
freely in spite of his sinfulness and bring- 
ing him to an obedience which he could 
not possibly attain by keeping the Law. The 
great purpose to which the Gospel is di- 
rected, is to transform men and make them 
obedient to God as His Children; which 
purpose is attained through the Incarnate 
Word, the only Life and Light of the 
World. 

The regular historical narrative of the 
Gospel begins at the end of the Prologue, 
with ch. i. 19. The first thing set forth 
(under Part First) is the manifestation of 
the Incarnate Word, by witnesses and 
signs, as the Light and Life of the world 
through His Atoning Death. This is con- 
tained in chs. i. 19—vi. 71. The manifes- 
tations here recorded are chiefly connected 
with the ministry to Israel. 


ii. Lesson For JANUARY 12.—The Topic 
of the Second Lesson for January is “Jesus 
and John the Baptist”. Its Scripture is 
John i. 19-34. The Topic drawn from this 
Scripture in the Lessons for 1905 is “The 
Witness of John the Baptist to Jesus”. 
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The testimony of John the Baptist, al- 
ready brought forward in the Prologue, oc- 
cupies this entire Lesson. Its prominence 
in the Prologue is due to the fact that the 
earliest Disciples were brought to Jesus by 
the testimony of John the Baptist. His 
testimony was, in a certain sense, the foun- 
dation of all that followed (Dwight). 

John came as the forerunner of Jesus to 
direct the attention of men to Him as “the 
Revealer of God in the highest sense”. He 
came “that all might believe through Him”. 

The three testimonies of John were given 
on three successive days (see verses 10, 35, 
“the next day”). This furnishes three 
Points for Study, two of which are in- 
cluded in the Scripture of the Lesson. 

1. John’s Testimony before the Sanhe- 
drin: “The Messiah is present among you”. 
—Ch. i. 19-28. 

This is John’s Official Testimony to the 
Jewish authorities, whose duty it was to in- 
vestigate the claim of Jesus that he was 
the Messiah. 

2. John’s Testimony to His Disciples 
and the attendants, on the Approach of 
Jesus: “Behold the Lamb of God” !—Ch. i. 
20-34. 

As the evangelist heard the testimony of 
John, “Behold Him, the faith in Jesus— 
for which the message of the preceding day 
had prepared him—began to take posses- 
sion of him. 

It is to be noted that the Baptist gives 
the key to his message, in his first intro- 
duction to John and his associates: “Be- 
hold the Lamb of God, which taketh away 
the sin of the world”. Jesus is presented as 
the “Lamb of God”, the sin-bearer for the 
world, in whom the Passover and the of- 
ferings of blood and the prophesies, espe- 
cially such as that in Isaiah liii. here refer- 
red to, were to be fulfilled. 

The Baptist thus gives the strictest pos- 
sible expression of that central, fundamen- 
tal doctrine of Atonement by the Blood of 
Christ, without which the Bible has no 
message of salvation for men and no effec- 
tive impulse for service in the Kingdom of 
God. This heart of the Gospel is never 
for a moment lost sight of by the Evan- 
gelist John, as he proceeds on his way to- 
wards the end of his Gospel. It will be 
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observed that the concluding chapters of 
Part First (chs. v.—vi.) give the greatest 
possible emphasis to it, in the miracle ot 
the Feeding of the 5,000 of the Passover 
caravan, in which act Jesus takes the place 
of the Paschel Lamb; and in the -exposi- 
tion of which the next day He teaches the 
people the impossibility of salvation in any 
other way than through partaking of His 
flesh and blood,—the revelation culminat- 
ing in the desertion of great numbers of 
those who had hitherto been His followers. 


iii. LESSON FoR JANUARY I9.—The Topic 
of the Third Lesson for January is “Jesus 
and His First Disciples”. The topic in 
the Lessons for 1905 is stated to be “Jesus 
wins His First Disciples. Its Scripture is 
John i. 35-51. 

The Evangelist here connects the First 
Testimony of John the Baptist with the 
gathering of Christ’s first Disciples, or 
rather associates. The Testimony may be 
regarded as the formal and official transfer 
of these Disciples to the Christ for whom 
John the Baptist had been preparing them. 
In his Second Testimony to Christ, in bid- 
ding them to “Follow Him”, he had al- 
ready anticipated their transfer to Jesus. 

In the process of attaching them to Him- 
self, Jesus gave at the outset, in their call- 
ing, such evidences of His omniscience as 
confirmed their faith. 


iv. Lesson For JANUARY 26.—The Topic 
of the Fourth Lesson for January is “Jesus 
Cleanses the Temple”. This Scripture is 
omitted in the Lessons for 1905, while the 
First Miracle in Cana is omitted here. The 
Scripture of the Lesson is John ii. 13-22. 

This Topic is not treated in the Lessons 
for 1905, but the essential points involved 
in it will be found under “Daily Bible 
Study and Readings”, in Volume V., p. 6r. 
The Lesson is preceded by the first “Sign”, 
as proof of Jesus’ Messiahship, given at 
the wedding in Cana of Galilee. Such dis- 
plays of Divine power were in Jesus’ own 
time, and still continue to be, one great evi- 
dence of the Divine mission of Jesus. — 

It is a peculiarity of John’s Gospel that 
the supernatural works of Jesus are not 
set forth as Works of Power but as Signs. 
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The Cleansing of the Temple was the 
Official Manifestation of Jesus to the Jewish 
Authorities as their Messiah. Jesus went 
up to Jerusalem at this time to attend the 
First Passover during His public ministry, 
which fact John alone mentions. This offi- 
cial, authoritative act brought Jesus face to 
face with the Temple Authorities and into 
conflict with them. There are several 
Points to be noted: 

1. The Official Act of Cleansing the 
Temple, His Father's House, thereby as- 
suming the Place and Authority of the 
Messiah.—Ch. ii. 13-17. 

His rebuke of their high-handed pro- 
fanation of the Temple would seem to have 
appeared so just and unanswerable, that 
the Temple Authorities did not at that time 
attack Jesus openly, although later they 
sought to kill him. 

2. When the Jewish Officials in charge 
of the Temple demanded a Special Sign, 


Jesus refused to give them any but that of 
the Prophet Jonah,—pointing through this 
to His Sacrificial Death and His Resurrec- 
tion.—Ch. ii. 18-22. 

The same great doctrine of Atonement 
is here emphasized, as it has already been 
in the opening of John’s Gospel. Seventy 
years later, when John wrote this Gospel, 
that answer to the Temple Authorities and 
its outcome, had become a _ convincing 
“sign” through its fulfillment in the Death 
and Resurrection of Jesus. 

3. Nevertheless, the profound and nota- 
ble Miracles wrought at that Passover, 
confirmed the Faith of His Disciples, and 
led many others to Faith in His Messiah- 
ship.—Ch. ii. 23-25. 

The Cleansing of the Temple was thus a 
forward step in His manifestation of the 
Glory of the Father, and in the awakening 
of Faith among the People, especially 
among the True Israel. 


First Bible League Conference of the St. Louis 
Branch* 


REPORTED FOR ‘‘ THE BIBLE STUDENT AND TEACHER ”’ 


The first Conference of the St. Louis 
branch of the Bible League of North 
America was held November 11, 12 and 13, 
at the Grand Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
St. Louis. The friends of the League feel 
that this first Conference has been very 
successful. The addresses have been of a 
very high quality and several Biblical ex- 
perts have appeared upon the program. The 
interest manifested by the people has been 
deep, earnest and thoughtful. The Confer- 
ence has wrought a change in the belief 
of many in relation to the trustworthiness, 
the inspiration and the Divine authority 
of the Bible as the Word of God. Many 
who supposed they were compelled to ac- 
cept the results of the Radical Criticism 
have been convinced, through the sound, 


* Weregret that the Program of the Conference 
reached us only accidentally and too late for use 
in ‘‘The Bible Student and Teacher”, and that 
none of the Addresses has yet been received 
except that of Prof. Joseph D. Wilson.—Zdzior. 


scientific Biblical scholarship represented 
on the program, that the “assured results” 
of the Radical Criticism were not assured 
results or scientific truth at all, but the 
merest pretensions and shallow assump- 
tion. The officers of the St. Louis branch 
feel greatly encouraged over this first Con- 
ference, and are laying plans for a wide 
extension of the work of the League in 
St. Louis and vicinity the coming year. In 
the last day or two new members were en- 
rolled rapidly, and in the rallies on Wed- 
nesday evening there was a splendid enroll- 
ment of members. 


Mr. George R. Robinson presided at the 
opening session and Rev. Wm. M. Jones, 
Ph. D., of the Hyde Park Congregational 
Church, conducted the devotional exer- 
cises. The address of the afternoon was 
delivered by Rev. Dr. Fayette L. Thomp- 
son, of the Lindell Ave. Methodist Epis- 
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copal Church, on “The Holy Spirit, the 
Author of Holy Scripture”. The Address 
will be printed in a later issue. 


Rey. Dr. Oliver C. Morse, Executive 
Secretary of the Bible League of North 
America, in opening the Conference on the 
work of the League Monday afternoon, re- 
ferred to the expression coined by Dr. D. 
S. Gregory when the League was first or- 
ganized, to-wit: “Back to the Bible as the 
Word of God”, as very happily expressing 
in a single sentence the great aim and ob- 
ject of the Bible League. 

In the course of his remarks the speaker 
also referred to the Second Bible Confer- 
ence, just held by the Pittsburg Branch of 
the League, as a very successful one. There 
were single addresses delivered at that 
Conference which repaid for all the time 
and effort expended in holding the Con- 
ference. Its closing session was in the 
form of nine union District Meetings, lo- 
cated in different parts of the city and sub- 
urbs, which, in spite of a cold, driving rain, 
were attended in the aggregate by upwards 
of three thousand people. The member- 
ship of the Branch was increased from 
100 to 300, and some of the leading pastors 
of the city testified, at the close of the Con- 
ference, that no religious gathering had 
been held in Pittsburg during the past ten 
years which had so profoundly impressed 
and stirred the city. 

In closing, Dr. Morse referred to the 
spirit in which the Bible League desires 
to prosecute its work, as the spirit of those 
who “hold the truth, but hold it in love”. 


Judge Selden Spencer presided at the 
Monday evening session. Devotional exer- 
cises were conducted by Rev. Dr. W. J. 
Williamson, of the Third Baptist Church. 
The speaker of the evening was Rev. Prof. 
Albert T. Clay, Ph. D., of the University 
of Pennsylvania. His subject was “The 
Verdict of Archeology”. His address in 
part follows: 

There was a time when the skeptic or 
destructive critic had his own way in de- 
claring Biblical events to be fiction, or rel- 
egating Old Testament stories to the re- 
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gion of myth and legend. Much of that 
kind of work is at the present time impos- 


sible. Archeology has come to the 
rescue. The spade of the excavator 
and the patient toil of the decipherer 


have silenced many of these voices. For 
in recent years the old Biblical world has 
been opened up to the light of day, and 
we find ourselves face to face with con- 
temporaries of Ezekiel, Moses, Abraham,— 
and, yes, trustworthy writings of those 
who came into contact with Old Testament 
characters are placed in our hands which 
tell the story, namely, that we have not 
theological fairy tales but facts to deal 
with. 


Abraham and the other patriarchs, for 
example, have been regarded as the crea- 
tion of a late Hebrew writer, who desired’ 
to idealize a father for Israel. These 
scholars, until recently, declared the en- 
tire historical period to be different from: 
that of the Old Testament. Now they 
must acknowledge that it is in strict ac- 
cordance with what has been revealed by 
the spade. Why? Because archeology has 
forced them to do so. Yes, they are com- 
pelled to admit that not only the historical 
background has been corroborated, but 
even the very atmosphere for the period 
has been restored; and yet they say the 
patriarchs are not to be considered histori- 
cal because their names have not been 
found on the monuments! In the light of 
what has been discovered, if everything is. 
historical but the characters themselves, it 
must be acknowledged that, if these writ- 
ings are forgeries, the writer was one of 
the most skilled chronologers ever known. 
Quite recently Dr. King, of the British 
Museum, showed that the Babylonians 
themselves of the late period misunder- 
stood their chronology, and that it must 
be reduced considerably. In doing so 
Abraham’s date synchronizes wonderfully 
with what has been determined to be fact. 
Think of Sennacherib’s cylinder of clay re- 
cording the exact amount of gold that is 
mentioned in the Old Testament, namely, 
thirty talents, which he says Hezekiah,. 
who feared for his royalty, paid him! 
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Not long ago these same critics declared 
that Belshazzar was unhistorical. The 
speaker threw the picture of a tablet upon 
the screen, which records Belshazzar’s 
death by night, exactly as recorded in Dan- 
iel. He also showed a cylinder in which 
Cyrus says that he liberated in the first 
year of his reign all foreign peoples and 
sent them back to their homes, thus cor- 
roborating the Bible account of the return 
of the Jews from the Babylonian captivity. 


At the second day’s Conference, Prof. 
Wm. M. McPheeters, D. D., LL. D., of the 
Southern Presbyterian Theological Semi- 
nary, Columbia, S. C., delivered an address 
on, “The Changed Conceptions of Religion 
and of the Bible, Necessitated by the Radi- 
cal Criticism’. 

He first made clear the distinction be- 
tween the Higher Criticism and the Radi- 
cal Criticism. Those are properly Radical 
Critics who arrive at conclusions that are 
revolutionary; conclusions that go to the 
very roots of current conceptions of reli- 
gion and of the Bible. Whether these con- 
clusions are right as well as revolutionary 
is a separate question, and one to be de- 
cided on its merits. 


Since the Higher Criticism can be shown 
to be a legitimate, if not an indispensable, 
discipline, to confound it with the Radical 
Criticism must inevitably lead people to 
suppose that the revolutionary results 
reached by the latter are correct; but. such 
is not the case. And the Higher Criticism 
itself is one of the most effective means 
of showing that the revolutionary conclu- 
sions of the radical criticism are, not only 
not necessary, but not warranted. Nor is 
the correctness of this statement at all 
affected by the fact that the Radical Critics 
use the methods of the Higher Criticism; 
the point to be noted being that the con- 
clusions reached by the Radical Critics are 
not determined by the fact that they use 
these methods, but partly by the presup- 
positions that they bring to the use of 
them, and partly by the manner in which 
they use them. 

To adopt the conclusions of the Radical 
Criticism would involve the following 
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changed conceptions of the Bible and ulti- 
mately of religion: 


First: As to date, authorship and nature 
of the subject matter of many of the books 
of the Old Testament. Instead of regard- 
ing the Pentateuch, for instance, as dating 
from the time of Moses, and originating 
with Moses, the Radical Criticism requires 
us to regard it as dating centuries after 
Moses and originating with writers un- 
known to history, sacred or profane; un- 
known to and unendorsed by Christ, and, 
as to subject matter, not a revelation either 
from God or of God, but, primarily, a rev- 
elation of the religious ideas and ideals of 
its unknown author. 


Secondly: As to our Lord’s attitude to- 
wards the ethics and religion of the Old 
Testament. Instead of being the defender 
of the inerrancy of ‘the Old Testament 
in ethics and religion, he becomes the 
critic of the ethics and religion of the Old 
Testament and the denier of the Divine 
Authority of the Old Testament as a 
whole. 


Thirdly: As to the availability for prac- 
tical purposes of the “unique Divine Rev- 
elation”, contained in the Old Testament. 
If the Radical Criticism is correct the more 
closely we adhere to the Old Testament 
presentation of this revelation the less we 
will know about it, being dependent for 
any really adequate knowledge of it upon 
the work of the Radical Critics. 

Fourthly: A change of view from the 
distinctively Christian to the distinctively 
infidel attitude towards the Bible: the 
Christian view being that the claims of the 
Bible to be the supreme and final authority 
in matters of religion and ethics are well 
grounded, and the infidel view being that 
the claims of the Bible are not well 
grounded. 


Fifthly: A change of view from the dis- 
tinctively Christian conception of religion 
to the distinctively Deistic view of religon: 
the Christian view of religion being that 
it is a divinely devised plan for delivering 
man from sin and hell through the atoning 
sacrifice of a Divine Saviour; the Deistical 
view being that it is a humanly devised 
theory of proper conduct. 
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At a subsequent session, Rev. Prof. Jo- 
seph D. Wilson, D. D., of the Reformed 
Episcopal Theological Seminary, Philadel- 
phia, delivered an address on “Recent Pop- 
ular Criticism—Silly, or Insincere, -or 
Both” ? 

His address will be printed in full in the 
next issue of “The Bible Student and 
Teacher”. 


At the Tuesday session, Rev. Dr. L. W. 
Munhall, of Germantown, Pa. was the 
speaker, and took for his subject, “The 
Book of Books”. He said in part: 

Take this book as a book of poetry. John 
Milton, the prince of poets said, “There 
are no songs like the songs of Zion”. There 
is not in the libraries of earth anything to 
be compared with portions of the Book for 
poetic excellence. Froude, the historian, 
said of the Book of Job, that it was the 
greatest poem in any language. 

Take this Book as a book of philosophy. 
The skeptic asserts that there is nothing in 
it to be compared with the philosophies of 
Aristotle, Plato, Socrates, Kant, Hegel, and 
Lotze. Sir Isaac Newton was a philoso- 
pher, and he says, “I account the prophets 
of God to be the sublimest philosophers, 
and the Book of Job is the most wonderful, 
philosophical treaties in the world. 

Take this book as a book of physical 
science. The skeptic will tell you that 
science disproves the Bible. The fact is, 
instead of science being something abso- 
lute, there is nothing more changeable than 
science so-called. Lieutenant Maury, who 
was in the forefront in the physical 
sciences, to which he devoted his life, once 
said: 

“Whenever in my investigation of any 
scientific truth I discover a statement in 
the Word of God bearing upon the subject 
which I am investigating, I find that to be 
the safest platform on which to rest my 
ladder in my efforts to ascend”. 

Prof. Dana once said: 

“The more the leaves of the Book of 
Nature are turned the more they illustrate 
the record of the Sacred Scriptures”. 

Sir John Herschel said: 


“All human discoveries seem to be made 
for the purpose of more and more confirm- 
ing the record of the Sacred Scriptures. 
The assertion that Science disproves the 
Bible does not tally with the experience of 
honest men”. 


At the Wednesday morning session the 
address was delivered by Rev. Dr. James M. 
Gray, Dean of the Moody Bible Institute, 
Chicago, Ill. His subject was “How 
Christians Grow”. He said in part: 

Ist. The basis of growth. What is the 
basis of growth in the natural realm? What 
is the basis of growth in the spiritual 
realm? Life, of course. There can not 
be any growth in nature unless there be 
life. The same is true in the spiritual 
realm. There can not be any spiritual 
growth unless there is spiritual life. At 
the very introduction of his second Epistle 
the Apostle Peter is talking to them that 
have life. The Christian is a man who has 
obtained something that he could not se- 
cure on his own merits. He has obtained 
it as a free gift from God, and that thing 
which he has obtained is faith in our Lord 
Jesus Christ—the faith that saves and that 
makes life. 


2nd. The means of growth. The Apos- 
tle is addressing those that have life— 
eternal life in Christ; having life they are 
expected to grow and he shows them the 
means by which they are to grow; for, 
having life in Christ, of course they already 
have grace, and they already have peace; 
but he says there is such a thing as having 
more grace and peace; there is such a 
thing as having grace and peace multiplied 
to us in Christ. 


3rd. The nature of growth. Virtue 
here does not simply mean chastity. Virtue 
means something like courage—moral cour- 
age—as we say of a man, “He has the 
courage of his convictions, he is ready to 
stand and bear witness to the truth as it 
is in Jesus”. 

4th. Results of growth, are these seven 
things—virtue, knowledge, temperance, pa- 
tience, godliness, brotherly kindness, love. 
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The Four Union District Meetings on Wednesday Evening 


On Wednesday evening there were four 
Union Mass Meetings in different Districts 
of the City and Suburbs. The speakers 
were Rev. Dr. Harris R. Gregg, Rev. Dr. 
C. I. Scofield, Rev. Dr. James M. Gray 
and Rey. Prof. Wm. M. McPheeters. 


Dr. Scofield’s subject, at the Grand Ave- 
nue Phesbyterian Church, was “What is 
the Gospel”. Dr. Gregg’s subject, at the 
Caroudelat M. E. Church, was “The Book 
of Genesis’. He said in part: 

History repeats itself. The past is a 
prophecy of the future. The thing that 
hath been it is that which shall be; and 
that which is done is that which shall be 
done”. Genesis is the Book of begin- 
nings, and therefore it is a _ pro- 
phecy of the endings. It has a struc- 
tural unity, with the whole Bible, which 
does not yield itself to be removed any 
more than a Gothic Cathedral could yield 
to the treatment of having its Gothic front 
removed or supplanted by an Egyptian 
front. The Gothic front fits a Gothic 
Cathedral. Genesis fits the last book of 
the Bible, as well as all the other books of 
the Bible. 

Adam was the appointed head over all 
things and the head of the race. Christ 
is thereby shadowed forth as the head over 
all things and the head of the new creation. 
Seth was a substitute in the place of Abel. 
Christ is the substitute whose blood called 
for justice and judgment upon the sinner. 
Noah took possession of the earth after 
judgment, upon the basis of a sacrifice. 
Christ after judgment will take possession 
of this cleansed earth upon the basis of 
His redemptive sacrifice. 


At the Wetzel Memorial Baptist Church, 
Rev. Dr. James M. Gray spoke on, “How 
to Master the English Bible”. He said in 
part: 

The Bible itself is its best defender, and 
if men, even professed Christian men, 
would only read and search the Bible, com- 
paring spiritual things with spiritual in 
the fear of God, the vocation of the ration- 


alistic critic would be at an end; for as 
soon as its contents and character are really 
known its divinity becomes established. 


At the Hyde Park Congregational 
Church, Rev. Dr. Wm. M. McPheeters 
spoke on “The Task and the Achievement 
of the Writer of Genesis, i. 1—ii. 3”. The 
speaker said in part: 

The task of the author of Genesis i. I— 
ii. 3 was, through an account of the crea- 
tion of the heavens and the earth, to min- 
ister to the religious enlightenment and 
edification of men; to convey to his readers 
worthy ideas of God and correct ideas of 
His relation to His works. The achieve- 
ment of the writer of Genesis was, by a 
simple recital of a series of events, with 
one exception belonging to the material 
sphere, and, with one exception, occurring 
within the material sphere, to set forth 
ideas of God’s being, greatness, glory, wis- 
dom, power, and relations to His works, 
which recital has proved to be of perman- 
ent and universal value and validity. 

The magnitude of this achievement may 
be measured by— 

(1) The fact that where all other cos- 
mogonists failed, the writer of Genesis suc- 
ceeded. 

(2) The fact that confessedly every 
rational presumption arising from the 
writer’s personal environment was against 
his success. 

(3) The fact that his treatment had to 
meet the need of a succession of readers 


~ whose knowledge of the physical universe 


was continually being discredited on the 
one hand, and on the other corrected and 
enlarged. 

(4) The fact that his undertaking 
seeemd to be foredoomed to failure from 
the sheer impossibility of securing a suit- 
able literary form. 

His admitted success demands an ex- 
planation. The only adequate explanation 
is that we have in Genesis i, I—ii. 3 a rev- 
elation recorded under the guidance of 
divine inspiration. 
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The Bible Student and Teacher for 1908 


Recognition of Cooperation 

The December issue of The Bible Stu- 
dent and Teacher closes the fourth year 
of its publication as the organ of The 
American Bible League. In behalf of the 
great cause it represents, we desire to 
thank the friends who have seconded our 
efforts, not only by sending their subscrip- 
tions and the names of others in sympathy 
with the movement, but also by their many 
expressions of warm approval. 

Evidence continues to come to us from 
every quarter that we had not over-esti- 
mated the importance and difficulty of the 
task taken up by the League, or the neces- 
sity for the magazine as an agency in its 
prosecution. 


General Features to be Retained 


The General Features of past years will 
be continued in the Magazine during the 


year 1908, in prosecuting the Work of De- 
fence and Study of the Bible as the Word 
of God. 

As heretofore, our readers may expect 
to have the privilege of reading the able 
Addresses delivered at the Conferences held 
under the auspices of the various Branches. 
The Addresses of the St. Louis Conference 
will appear in the early issues of 1908, as 
also the remainder of those given at the 
earlier Pittsburg Conference. 

It is the purpose to infuse new energy 
into all the departments of the Magazine. 


Some Special Features 

The Study of the Bible by Books will be 
a special feature of the year. It will be 
begun by a Study of John’s Gospel in 26 
Lessons. 

Courses of Study of Books devoted to 
the Defense of the Bible have also been 
projected. 


Change of Place of Printing the Magazine 


Owing to the discontinuance of the job 
department of the Geneva Printing Com- 
pany, Geneva, N. Y., the Magazine will 
hereafter be printed at a point near New 
York City. This will make thorough and 
adequate proof-reading possible, as well as 
a closer personal supervision of the work 


of issuing and mailing the Magazine. 

We greatly regret parting with Mr. 
William L. Packard, the gentlemanly and 
manly Manager of the Geneva Printing 
Company, whom we thank most heartily 
for many personal and business favors, and 
for unfailing courtesy. 


A Word to Our Correspondents 


Until further notice all business communications should be addressed, and remit- 


tances made payable, to THR AMERICAN BIBLE LEAGUE. 


Educational and Editorial 


correspondence to the EDUCATIONAL SECRETARY, 86 Bible House, New York City. 
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